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VOL  V. JANUARY,  1832. NO..L 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

WHAT    IS    ORTHODOXY? 

Orthodoxy  literally  signifies  correct  opinions.  The  word  is 
ocnnmonly  used  to  denote  a  particular  system  of  doctrines,  or  a 
connected  series  off  ads,  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  follow- 
ing summary,  extracted  from  the  introductory  article  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  contains  the  more  material 
parts  of  the  Orthodox  faith.  Those  who  embrace  this  system 
believe, 

"  That,  since  the  iall  of  Adam,  men  are,  in  their  natural  state,  alto- 
gether destitute  of  true  holiness,  and  entirely  depraved : 

"  That  men,  though  thus  depraved,  are  justly  required  to  love  God 
with  all  the  heart,  and  justly  punishable  for  disobedience ;  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  they  are  complete  moral  agents,  proper  subjects  df  moral 
government,  and  truly  accountable  to  God  for  their  actions : 

"  That,  in  the  unspeakable  wisdom  and  love  of  God,  was  disclosed 
a  plan  of  redemption  for  sinful  men : 

"  That,  in  the  developement  of  this  plan,  God  saw  fit  to  reveal  so 
much  concerning  the  nature  and  the  mode  ,of  the  divine  existince. 
as  that  he  is  manifested  to  his  creatures  as  the  Father,  the  Son,  ana 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  these  Three,  each  partaking  of  all  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Deity,  and  being  entitled  to  receive  divine  worship  and 
adoration,  are  the  one  living  and  true  God : 

"  That  the  Son  of  God,  laying  aside  the  glory  which  he  had  with 
the  Father  from  everlasting,  came  down  from  heaven,  took  upon 
himself  man^s  nature,  and  by  his  humiliation,  sufferings  and  death, 
made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world : 

"That  in  consequence  of  this  atonement,  the  oflfer  of  pardon  and 
eternal  life  was  freely  made  to  all ;  so  that  those,  who  truly  repent  of 
sin  and  believe  in  the  liOrd  Jesus  Christ,  will  be  saved : 

"  That  men  are  naturally  so  averse  to  God  and  holiness,  that,  if 
left  to  themselves,  they  reject  the  oflfers  of  salvation,  and  neither  re-- 
pent  of  sin  nor  truly  believe  in  a  Saviour : 
VOL.  V. — NO.  I.  1 
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'<  That  God,  being  moved  with  infinite  love  and  compassion,  sends 
forth  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure,  by  whose 
beneficent  energy  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the  human  family  are 
renewed,  sanctified,  and  prepared  for  heaven ;  while  others  are  enP- 
fered  to  pursue  the  course  which  they  have  freely  chosen,  and  in 
which  they  obsthiately  persevere  till  the  day  of  salvation  is  past : 

'*  That  God,  in  his  providential  dispensations,  in  the  bestowment  of 
his  saving  mercy,  and  in  his  universal  government,  exhibits  his  ador- 
able^ perfections,  in  such  a  manner,  as  will  call  forth  the  admiration 
and'^love  of  all  holy  beings  forever : 

"  That  believers  are  justified  by  faith,  through  the  efficacy  of  the 
atonement,  so  that  all  claims  of  human  meri^  and  all  grounds  of 
boasting,  are  forever  excluded : 

"  Tliat  the  law  of  God  is  perpetually  binding  upon  all  moral  beings, 
and  upon  believers  not  less  than  other  men,  as  a  rule  of  life ;  and  that 
no  repentance  is  genuine,  unless  it  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repent- 
ance, and  no  faith  is  saving,  unless  it  produce  good  works : 

"  That  those,  who  have  been  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  will  be  pre- 
served by  the  power  of  God,  and  advanced  m  holiness  unto  final  sal- 
vation: and 

"  That  Christ,  as  the  Great  King  of  the  Universe,  the  Lord  and 
Proprietor  of  created  beings,  will  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day, 
when  the  righteous  will  be  received  to  life  eternal,  and  the  wicked 
will  be  consigned  to  endless  punishment." 

Since  the  reformation  from  Vopery,  those  who  profess  to  ad- 
mit these  doctrines,  and  others  necessarily  connected  with  them 
and  forming  a  part  of  the  same  system,  have  been  denominated 
Orthodox ;  while  to  those  who  openly  reject  them,  or  any  con- 
siderable part  of  them,  this  appellation  has  been  denied. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  Orthodox  have  been, 
or  are,  entirely  unanimous  on  the  subject  of  religion.  In  matters 
comparatively  unessential,  and  in  their  modes  of  stating,  ex- 
plaining, and  establishing  essential  truths,  there  has  alwayB 
been  more  or  less  a  diversity.  Thus,  persons  may  disagree  as 
to-  the  form  of  church  government,  or  as  to  the  mode  of  admin- 
istering ordinances,  and  yet  have  an  equal  claim  to  be  entitled 
orthodox.  Or  persons  may  disagree  in  their  interpretation  of 
particular  passages  of  scripture,  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  bear  on  the  doctrines  of  religion,  without  forfeiting  their 
title  to  the  same  honorable  appellation.  For  instance,  one  per- 
son may  regard  a  particular  passage  as  proof  conclusive  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ ;  while  another  may  be  in  doubt  respecting  it, 
or  may  apply  it  differently ;  and  yet  both  be  firm  believers  in 
the  .Divinity  of  Christ.  Many  passages  which  the  old  writers 
quoted  as  proof-texts  have,  in  the  progress  of  critical  science,  been 
differently  interpreted ;  and  yet  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
Orthodox  system,  so  far  from  being  weakened  in  this  way,  has 
been  constantly  gaining  strength. 
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Again ;  persons  may  disagree,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  in 
their  statements  and  explanations  of  the  most  essential  doctrines, 
and  yet  be  properly  and  equally  orthodox.  In  illustration  of  this  , 
remark,  seversd  examples  will  be  given. 

All  orthodox  Christians  beUeve  in  the  full  inspiration  -of  the 
sacred  scriptures ;  or  that  the  holy  men,  through  whose  instru- 
mentaUty  the  world  originally  received  these  scriptures,  spake 
and  wrote  "  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  They 
believe  in  this  as  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance.  But  there 
have  been  various  modes  of  stating,  explaining  and  iUustmting 
this  fact.  Some,  for  instance,  have  spoken  of  two  or  three  kinds 
of  inspiration ;  others  have  insisted  that  there  can  be  but  one 
kind ;  while  others  have  thought  it  better  to  state  the  subject  in 
general  terms,  without  attempting  very  minutely  to  define  or 
explain  them. 

All  orthodox  Christians  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
or  that  the  one  God  exists  in  a  three  fold  distinction,  commonly 
called  persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  They 
believe  this  as  a  revealed  fact,  and  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  But  how  differently  has  this  fact  been  stat- 
ed by  different  individuals  ?  What  different  explanations  have 
been  put  upon  it  ?  While  not  a  few  have  preferred  to  leave  the 
subject — as  God  seems  to  have  left  it — altogether  unexplained. 

AU  orthodox  Christians  believfe  in  the  universality  of  God's 
eternal  purposes,  in  the  certainty  of  their  execution,  and  that 
they  are  so  executed  as  not  to  obstruct  or  impair  the  free-agency 
of  man.  But  respecting  the  manner  of  God's  executing  his  pur- 
poses— ^whether  by  the  instrumentality  of  motives,  or  by  a  di- 
rect efficiency — persons  having  equal  claims  to  the  appellation 
of  orthodox  have  not  been  agreed.* 

All  the  orthodox  believe  in  the  natural  and  entire  depravity  of 
man ;  or  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  his  first  progenitors 
and  previous  to  regeneration,  every  thiiig  within  him,  going  to 
constitute  moral  character,  is  sinfiil.  But  how  many  theories 
have  been  framed  to  account  for  the  cormexion  of  our  sin  with 
that  of  Adam  ?  And  how  many  explanations  have  been  put 
upon  the  doctrine  of  entire  depravity  ?  Some  have  made  this 
depravity  to  extend  to  all  the  powers  of  the  soul ;  others  have  re- 
stricted it  to  our  vduntary  exercises  and  actions ;  while  others 
have  confined  it  chiefly  to  a  moral  taste,  disposition,  or  instinct, 

*  The  former  seemt  to  have  been  the  opimoo  of  the  6rit  President  Edwards ;  while 
the  latter  opinion  has  l>een  adopted  by  several  sacceedin^  theological  writers.  The 
question  ofortbodoxv  in  regard  to  this  point  relates  to  tSae/aet  of  God's  universal  por- 
poses,.and  the  certeiafy  of  their  eincutioo,  rather  than  to  the  mtaour  in  which  they  art 
fixecated. 
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which  is  regarded  as  back  of  our  voluntary  exercises,  and  the 
ipnirce  of  them. 

All  the  orthodox  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  atcmement ;  but  all 
do  not  state  or  explain  this  important  doctrine  after  the  same 
manner.  Some  suppose  the  atonement  of  Christ  to  consist 
whdly  in  his  obedience ;  others,  whdly  in  his  sufferings ;  and 
others,  in  both  his  obedience  and  sufferings.  Some  hold  that 
Christ  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  sinners ;  and  others 
that  he  only  opened  a  way  in  which,  on  condition  of  repentance, 
this  penalty  may  be  remitted.  Some  think  the  atonement 
made  only  for  the  elect ;  while  others  regard  it  as  the  propitia* 
tion  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

The  doctrine  of  instantaneous  regeneration  by  the  special  op- 
erations of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  beUeved  by  all,  who  have  any  claim 
to  be  called  orthodox.  But  this  doctrine,  like  the  others  men- 
tioned, is  variously  stated  and  explained.  Some  consider  man 
as  entirely  active  in  regeneration ;  others  as  entirely  passive ; 
and  others  as  not  entirely  the  one  or  the  other.  Some  believe 
there  is  a  holy  principle  implanted  in  regeneration,  which  ever 
lafterwards  remains  in  the  heart  of  the  subject ;  while  others  be- 
lieve the  change  to  consist  in  the  commencement  of  holy  exer- 
cises, which  may  be  subsequently  interrupted,  though  not  finally 
lost  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Spirit  operates  in  regene- 
ration, there  is  also  p.  difference  of  opinion  ;  some  holding  that 
he  changes  the  heart  by  a  direct  Efficiency,  and  others  that  this 
is  done  by  the  more  powerful  presentation  and  impression  of 
motives. 

Another  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  system  is  that  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  in  Christ.  But  this,  also,  has  been  differently  stat- 
ed and  explained.  Some  think  the  believer  justified  by  Christ's 
righteousness,  others  by  the  influence  of  his  sufferings  and  death, 
and  others  by  the  joint  efficacy  of  both  his  obedience  and  suf- 
ferings. Some  believe  justification  to  be  the  same  as  forgive- 
ness ;  while  others  regard  it  as  implying,  not  only  forgiveness, 
but  also  a  title  to  eternal  life. 

It  is  evident  from  the  examples  here  given,  that  although  Or- 
thodoxy denotes  a  general  system  of  important  doctrines  or  facts 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  either  by  friends 
or  foes,  that  orthodox  Christians  are  tied  up  to  precisely  the 
same  views  of  subjects,  or  that  there  exists  no  diversity  of  sendr 
ment  among  them.  There  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  diversity 
of  sentiment,  in  regard,  not  only  to  modes  atid  forms,  but  to  the 
statement,  proo&  and  explanations  of  the  most  important  doc- 
trines. Many  of  these  differences  have  been  hinted  at  above. 
Some  of  them,  to  be  sure,  are  little  more  than  verbal ;  but  oth- 
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ere  are  real^  are  fitted  to  excite  interest,  and  are  entitled  to  very 
serious  consideration.  Still,  as  they  are  all  held  in  avowed  con- 
sistency with  that  great  series  of  facts  which  goes  to  constitute 
the  Orthodox  system,  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  placing 
their  advocates  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  Orthodoxy.  They 
constitute  a  wide  field  of  important  discussion,  over  which  those 
who  agree  in  holding  the  Head — ^in  holding  the  great  doctrines 
of  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  of  sanctification  by 
the  Holy  Spirit— may  freely  and  fraternally  traverse.  Modes 
and  forms,  the  interpretation  of  passages,  and  explanations  of 
particular  doctrines  (so  long  as  essential  doctrines  are  not  dis- 
carded) may  be  dispussed,  without  the  interruption  of  brotherly 
affection,  and  without  the  imputation  and  reproach  of  her«ey. 
One  person  may  hold  that  all  scripture  is  given  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  suggestion  ;  and  another,  that,  while  some  parts  are  the 
fruit  of  immediate  suggestion,  others  may  more  properly  be  at- 
tributed to  the  inspiration  of  superintendence  ;  and  neither  should 
charge  the  other  with  denying  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures, 
or  with  being  a  heretic,  or  an  infidel.  One  person  may  insist 
that  the  passage,  in  1  John  v.  7,  is  authentic  scripture,  and 
strong  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  another  may 
doubt  this,  or  deny  it  altogether ;  and  neither  should  be  charged 
with  intentionally  corrupting  the  scriptures,  or  with  being  a 
Unitarian.  One  person  may  hold  that  God  executes  his  immu- 
table and  eternal  decrees  by  a  direct  efficiency,  and  another  that 
he  does  it  by  the  intervention  of  motives ;  and  yet  one  be  no 
more  an  Arminian  than  the  other. 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  the  great  Orthodox  commimity  are 
in  danger  on  either  hand.  They  are  in  danger  of  suffering 
their  system,  or  some  part  of  it,  to  run  down  into  palpable  here- 
sy. No  professed  friend  of  truth  ever  became  a  finished  heretic 
at  a  single  leap.  The  approaches  of  error  are  insidious.  Its 
beginnings,  like  those  of  strife,  are  *  as  when  one  letteth  out  wa- 
ter.' It  is  easy  for  speculative  and  presumptuous  men  to  make 
*  shipwreck  of  the  faith.'  So  they  did  in  the  Apostles'  times ; 
so  they  have  done  in  all  periods  since ;  so  they  are  in  danger  of 
doing  now.  And  there  is  danger  that,  in  the  wreck,  others  less 
criminal  than  themselve;^  will  be  involved  and  ruined.  He  who 
can  see  no  such  dangers  in  the  times  on  which  we  have  fallen, 
is  asleep.  He  who  does  not  vigilantly  guard  against  them,  can- 
not be  a  faithfrd  watchman. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  danger  of  a  degree  of  suspicion 
and  jetdousy  in  regard  to  this  subject,  which  will  go  to  check 
inquiry  and  discussion,  interrupt  Christian  feeling,  lead  to  mu- 
tual censures  and  reproaches,  and  needlessly  break  up  the  ortluK 
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dox  community  into  divisions  and  sects.  To  divide  and  weak- 
en us  after  this  manner  is  the  desire  and  labor  of  our  enemies — 
in  both  worlds.  We  have  all  seen  how  eager  they  are  to  seize 
upon  our  differences,  how  ready  to  magnify  them,  and  how  in- 
tent to  blow  the  kindling  sparks  of  contention  into  a  flame.  We 
have  no  need  to  be  ignorant  of  their  devices.  And  we  shall  be 
without  excuse,  if  we  neglect  to  watch  and  guard  against  them. 
— ^It  may  help  to  secure  us  against  the  danger  here  spoken  o^ 
to  settle  in  the  mind  what  OrQiodoxy  is,  and  what  it  implies — 
what  are  the  limits,  between  which  we  may  differ,  and  may 
discuss  our  differences  as  Christian  brethren,  and  where  the  con- 
fines of  heresy  begin.  It  is  hoped  that  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  this  difficult  but 
important  subject. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  Orthodoxy  is  essen- 
tially different  from  Arminianism,  as  this  latter  term  is  ndw 
commonly  imderstood.  Arminianism,  as  contained  in  the  pub- 
lished works  of  Arminius,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it 

^  afterwards  became,  in  the  hands  of  Whitby,  Taylor,  and  many 
others,  who  have  been  accounted  his  followers.  Adopting  these 
later  writers  as  the  standard  of  Arminianism,  it  is  obvious  thai 
between  this  system  and  orthodoxy  there  is  a  wide  and  essential 
difference. — ^All  orthodox  persons  beUeve  in  the  imiversality  of 
God's  eternal  purposes,  as  giving  certainty  to  all  events,  and  as 
executed  in  a  manner  entirely  consistent  with  the  free-agency 
of  creatures.  But  Arminians  regard  this  whole  representation 
as  absurd,  insisting  that  there  must  be  what  has  been  termed  a 
"  Uberty  of  contingency,''  and  that  if  the  actions  of  men  are  cer- 
tain from  eternity,  they  cannot  be  free. — ^AU  orthodox  persons 
hold  to  the  doctrine  of  personal  election,  a  doctrine  which  Ar- 
minians universally  reject.   They  teach  that  the  election  spoken 

•  of  in  scripture  is  an  election  of  churches  and  nations,  and  not  of 
individuals,  and  "  that  it  imports  rather  an  election  to  enjoy  the 
means  of  grace,  than  a  certainty  of  salvation  by  those  means."* 
— ^All  orthodox  persons  hold  to  the  natural  and  entire  depravity 
of  maa.  But  Arminians  believe  "  that  mankind  are  not  totally 
depraved,  and  that  depravity  does  not  come  upwi  them  by  vir- 
tue of  Adam's  being  their  public  head ;  but  uiat  mortality  and 
natural  evil  only  are  the  direct  consequences  of  his  sin  to  his 
po6terit}r|'." — Ail  the  cnrthodox  hold  to  instantaneous  regeneia* 

4  See  Whitby  oo  the  Five  PoinU;  Difc.  I  chap.  St 

t  See  Adamses  View  of  Religions.  Article,  Anniniaia8.*Some  ArminiaDfl  hold  that 
mankuid  are  lo  disabled  by  the  fall  as  not  to  be  capable  of  doing  their  duty  3  bat  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  atooement^  a  <' sufficient  grace"  is  imparted  to  aU,  to  enable 
them  to  work  out  their  own  salvaUon.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  doctnne  of  tho 
Aletbodists.    I  need  not  say  that  it  differs  widely  from  the  statements  of  orthodoxy. 
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lion,  by  the  special  influences  of  the  Holy  Sfnrit  But  those 
Arminians  who  deny  total  depravity  deny,  of  course,  instanta- 
neous regeneration.  They  represent  a  change  of  heart,  so  fer 
as  it  needs  changing,  as  a  gradual  process,  and  that  men  become 
good  as  they  bec(Mne  wise. — The  orthodox  consider  the  moral 
law  as  immutable  and  invidaUe.  It  is  as  really  in  force,  and 
is  as  binding  now,  as  it  was  before  the  fall  of  our  first  parenta 
But  Arminians  think  the  nKNral  law  superseded  by  what  they 
call  "  the  new  law  of  grace,"  and  that  nncerej  n€iperfeeif  obe- 
dience is  all  that  is  now  required  of  us. — ^Again ;  all  tne  ortho- 
dox hold  to  the  doctrine  of  saints'  perseverance ; — a  doctrine 
which  Anninians  universally  reject. — From  the  comparison 
here  made,  which  might  be  even  more  extended  were  it  neces- 
sary, it  will  aiqpear  to  every  candid  mind  that  there  is  a  wide 
and  essential  oiflerence  between  Orthodoxy  and  Arminianism ; 
and  consequently,  to  charge  those,  who  have  not  departed  from 
the  principles  of  Orthodoxy,  with  being  Anninians,  is  to  do  them 
great  injustice. 

And  if  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  Orthodoxy  and 
Arminianism,  still  more  wide  and  impcntant  is  the  distinction 
between  Orthodoxy  and  Unitarianism.  Indeed,  by  the  advo- 
cates of  these  two  systems  of  religion,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
held  in  common.  The  one  regards  the  Supreme  Being  as  ex- 
isting in  three  persons,  the  other  as  in  one  person.  The  one 
believes  all  Scripture  to  have  been  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
the  other  denies  it.  The  one  believes  in  the  Divinity  and  atone- 
iftent  of  Christ,  in  the  Divinity  and  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  the  natural  and  entire  defN^vity  of  man,  in  the  neces- 
city  of  regeneration  by  a  special  Divine  influence,  in  justification 
by  faith,  in  the  perseverance  of  saints,  in  a  general  judgement, 
and  in  the  endless  pimishment  of  the  wicked ;  but  by  the  most 
liberalized  Unitarians  of  the  present  day,  all  these  doctrines  are 
rejected. — Unitarians  sometimes  pretend  that  they  do  not  differ 
more  from  the  Orthodox,  than  the  Orthodox  do  from  one  anoth- 
er. Our  readers  will  know  how  to  estimate  such  assertions. 
They  certainly  are  the  result,  either  of  great  ignorance,  or  of 
something  worse. 

Surrounded  as  they  are  by  dangers  and  enemies.  Orthodox 
Christians  have  the  strongest  inducements  to  cultivate  union 
amongHhemselves.  They. are  united  in  a  great  and  glorious 
system  of  Divine  truth — ^the  same  which  once  occupied  the 
minds  of  Apostles,  and  into  which  the  angels  desire  to  look ;  and 
notwithstanding  their  diflerences  of  opinion  upon  minor  points, 
they  have  common  ground  enough  on  which  to  stand,  and 
where  they  may  co-operate,  in  every  work  of  faith  and  labor  of 
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love.  They  worship  the  same  God,  trust  in  the  same  Saviour, 
have  been  sanctified  by  the  same  Spirit,  are  travelling  the  same 
road,  and  looking  forward  to  the  same  eternal  home ; — and  why 
should  they  fall  out  by  the  way  ?  Why  should  local  prejudices, 
and  sectional  jealousies,  and  denominational  pride,  and  party 
zeal,  and  differences  of  opinion  in  smaller  matters,  be  permitted 
to  sunder*  the  bonds  of  Christian  love,  and  array  them  one 
against  another  ?  Did  they  consider  how  such  contentions  will 
look  to  them  in  heaven, — ^and  how  they  tend  to  grieve  the  Hdy 
Spirit  of  God,  obstruct  the  progress  ^f  truth,  and  spread  joy 
^unong  the  malignant  spirits  of  darkness  ; — did  they  rememb^ 
the  last  prayer  of  the  Saviour  with  his  disciples,  "  That  they  all 
may  be  oncj  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us, — that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  ha$t 
sent  me  ;"* — they  surely  would  be  more  diligent,  and  more  suc- 
cessful, in  their  endeavors  to  '  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bonds  of  peace.' 


INCtUIRY   INTO  THE   MEANING   OP   ROMANS   VIII.    19 — ^22. 

Mr.  Editor — 

You  have  doubtless  seen,  in  the  second  number  of  the  Biblical 
Repository,  an  interpretation  of  Rom.  viii.18 — ^25,  by  Prof.  Stuait 
About  the  time  of  the  publication  of  that  number,  I  was  engaged 
in  examining  that  difficult  passage,  with  the  hope  of  satisfyingmy 
own  mind,  at  least,  as  to  its  meaning.  I  Was  then  strongly  in- 
clined to  the  opinion,  that  the  term  xT^»g,  which  creates  the 
chief  difficulty  in  the  passage,  means  Christians^  or  rather  Chrieh 
tians  in  the  present  state,  with  a  frail  corporeal  nature.  But 
when  I  read  the  critical  and  learned  exposition  of  Prof  Stuart, 
my  confidence  in  my  own  opinion  was  shaken.  Subsequently, 
another  examination  was  entered  into,  of  which  the  following 

*  The  yenerable  Philip  Heniy  remarks  on  this  passage,  as  follows :—"  Notwith- 
standing the  many  sub^di visions  that  are  in  the  church,  yet  all  the  saints,  as  far  as  tbej 
are  sanctified,  are  one :  one  in  relation,  one  flock,  one  mnily,  one  buildinp,  one  bod|jr. 
one  bread,  one  b^  representation,  one  in  image  and  likeness^  of  one  inciioation  and 
disposiuon,  one  m  their  aims,  one  in  their  askings,  one  in  amity  and  friendship,  one  in 
interest,  and  one  in  their  inheritance  5  nay,  they  are  one  in  judgement  and  opinion ;  lor 
though  m  some  things  they  differ,  yet  thMO  things  in  which  they  are  agreed  are  mai^ 
more,  and  much  more  considerable,  than  those  in  whieh  they  diner,  lliey  are  all  of  a 
mind  concerning  sm,  that  it  is  the  worst  thing  in  the  worM  $  -conceining  Christ,  that  he 
is  All  in  all ;  concerning  the  favor  of  God,  that  it  is  better  than  liie ;  coaceminr  the 
world,  that  it'  is  vanity :  concerning  the  word  of  God,  that  it  is  very  precioas,'^&c. 
See  Matthew  Henr^e  Lift  of  PhOip  Hemy,  p,  941. 
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is  the  result     Should  you  think  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the 
passage  deserving  of  notice,  it  is  at  your  disposal. 

Prof  Stuart,  has,  in  my  view,  triumphantly  refuted  the  va- 
rious, and  many  of  them  absurd,  interpretations  which  have 
been  given  of  the  passage';  except  that  which  gives  to  xTla^g^ 
the  meaning.  Christians,  or  Christians  in  their  present  corporeal 
state.  The  question  then  is,  does  ike  controverted  term  xUa^g 
mean  men,  the  human  race  in  general,  or  does  it  mean 
Christian  men,  ChHstians^  toith  a  body  which  clogs  the  exer" 
cises  of  the  soulj  and  from  which  they  long  for  deliverance  ? 

To  decide  this  question,  let  us,  firet,  look  at  the  passage,  ren- 
derded  according  to  the  different  meanings  of  the  controvert^ 
term: 


18.  For  I  consider  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  present  time  as  noth- 
ing, in  comparison  with  the  glory 
which  is  to  be  revealed  to  us. 

19.  For  the  longing  desire  of 
the  Christian  in  his  present  state, 
is  for  the  manifestation  [of  the 
glory]  of  the  sons  of  God. 

20.  For  the  Christian,  as  to  his 
corporeal  nature,  was  subjected 
to  frailty,  not  voluntarily,  but 
according  to  the  arrangement  of 
God ;  yet  in  hope 

21.  That  this  very  corporeal 
nature  of  the  Christian  shall  be 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  its 
frail  and  perishing  condition  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God. 

22.  For  we  know  that  all  Chris- 
tians in  the  body,  do  groan  and 
suffer  anguish  together  until  the 
present  time. 

23.  Not  only  Christians  gen- 
eraUy^  but  we  who  have  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  our- 
selves, [Apostles  and  others  of  dls- 
tinguishea  gifts  who  might  be  con- 
sidered as  exempt]  do  groan  in- 
wardly, waiting  for  the  blessing  of 
our  sonship ;  to  wit,  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  body. 

24.  For  in  hope  we  wait  for 
this  complete  deliverance:  of 
course,  the  object  of  our  hope  is 
yet  future ;  for  how  can  a  man  be 
said  to  hope  for  that  which  is  pre- 
sent? 


18.  Moreover,  I  count  not  the 
sufferings  of  the  present  time  as 
worthy  of  comparison  with  the 
glory  which  is  to  be  revealed  to  us. 

19.  For  the  earnest  expecta- 
tion of  the  human  rac^  is  waiting 
for  the  manifestation  '[of  this  glo- 
ry ]of  the  children  of  God. 

20.  For  the  human  race  was 
made  subject  to  frailty,  (not  of  its 
own  choice,  but  by  him  who  put 
it  in  subjection)  in  hope 

21.  That  that  same  race  may 
be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  a 
perishing  state,  and  (brought)  in- 
to the  glorioiis  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God. 

22.  For  we  know  that  all  man- 
kind sigh  together  and  are  in  an- 
guish, even  to  the  present  time. 

23.  And  not  only  so,  but  we 
who  have  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  do  groan 
within  ourselves,  waiting  for  our 
adoption  as  children,  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  bodies. 


24.  For  we  are  saved  [only] 
in  hope.  Now  hope  which  is  seen, 
is  not  hope ;  for  what  a  man  seeth, 
how  doth  he  still  hope  for  it  ? 
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26.  But  the  object  of  our  hope  25.  But  if  we  hope  for  that 
being  future,  we  do  patiently  wait  which  we  do  not  see,  we  patiently 
for  it.  wait  for  it. 

1.  In  assigning  reasons  for  giving  to  xUa^g  the  meaning 
which  I  have  done,  I  admit  that  the  term  has  not  precisely  the 
same  shade  of  meaning  in  any  other  passage.  It  is  used  with 
considerable  latitude  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  each  case 
takes  its  peculiar  phase  or  signification  from  its  connexion.  Be7 
yond  doubt,  in  Mark  16 :  15,  *  Preach  the  Gospel  to  TtdajjTjj  xiiasl, 
and  Col.  1:  23,  eV  Tfaarjijj  xTtVc*,  it  means  mankind  in  general. 
Equally  clear  is  it  that,  in  2  Cor.  5 :  17,  and  Gal.  6 :  15,  it  de- 
notes, with  the  adjective  ^oivtI,  one  brought  into  a  right  state  of 
feeling  and  acting ;  that  is,  u  Christian.  But  in  i  Pet.  2 :  13, 
ndaadvdQtanivtj  tetlaeij  I  agree  with  the  translators  of  our  version 
that  it  means  "  ordinance" — every  human  institution,  viz.  of 
government.  Whfle  in  Rom.  1 :  20,  25.  8 :  39.  Heb  4 :  13. 
Mark  10:  6.  13:  19.  2  Pet.  3:  4.  Col.  1:  15.  Rev.  3:  14,  it 
means  the  act  of  creating,  the  thing  created,  the  universe,  dif- 
ferent orders  of  intelligent  beings.  And  in  Heb.  9 :  11,  it  seems 
to  mean  the  visible  material  creation,  in  distinction  from  that 
which  \a  invisible. 

Let  not  the  meaning  which  I  have  given  to  the  term  xUa^g 
be  discarded,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  supported  by  the  ustu 
loquendu  If  asked  why  I  use  the  word  out  of  its  usual  signifi- 
cation, or  differently  from  its  use  in  any  other  instance,  the  an- 
swer is,  the  exigency  of  the  passage  demands  it.  Why  do  we  say 
that  in  Mark  16 :  15,  "  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature," 
TfdoTjTiji  xiiast,  the  word  means  mankind,  or  the  whole  human 
family ;  and  not  the  act  of  creating,  as  in  Rom.  1 :  20,  or  the 
visible  material  creation,  as  in  Heb.  9:  11  ?  and  why  render  Heb. 
9:11,  TuHrjg  jrjg  miorewg,  this  visible  material  creation  ?  Has  the 
word  precisely  such  a  meaning  in  any  other  passage  ?  Why  not 
.  render  it  mankind,  as  in  Mark  16: 15,  or  "  ordlinance,"  as  in  IPet. 
2 :  13  ?  Would  such  a  meaning  be  incongruous  with  the  con- 
nexion ?  would  it  convey  a  foolish  or  absurd  sense  ?  and  would 
this  be  an  adequate  reason  for  not  giving  such  a  meaning  to 
the  term  ?  So  in  the  passage  in  debate,  the  scope  and  connexion, 
exigentia  loci,  seem  to  demand  this  meaning,  and  to  admit  of 
no  other.  As  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  xTla^g^  who  shall  determine 
it,  amid  such  a  variety  of  significations  7  or  who  shall  say  it  can- 
not have  the  meaning  which  I  assign  to  it  in  this  pas^t^,  be- 
cause it  has  not  precisely  the  same  in  any  other  ?  After  all,  there 
is  no  great  departure  from  the  more  common  signification  of  the 
term.    Its  jMrevailing  meaning  is  a  created  thing;  sometimes 
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tnen,  sometimes  the  t«Ao2ettnt«erii,  or  a  jNif^;  as  used  with  1(0/177, 
k  means  Chriitiatu.  But  in  the  passage  under  examinaticm, 
it  means  Christian  men,  as  possessea  of  afrail,  corporeal  nature. 
So  that  the  term  in  this  place  combmes  the  various  sigpifica- 
tions  of  it  in  other  passages,  rather  than  assumes  one  entirely 
new. 

2.  But  in  proof  that  the  exigency  of  the  passage  recpnres  the 
meaning  which  I  have  given  to  xUa^gj  let  us  attend  to  the  lo- 
gical argument  of  it ;  or  to  the  design  and  object  which  the 
apostle  had  in  view.  On  this  point,  I  concur  with  Prof.  Stuart, 
that  the  e^xwtle's  theme  is  contained  in  verse  18 :  '  I  count  not 
the  sufferings  of  the  present  time,  as  worthy  of  comparison 
^th  the  glory  which  is  to  be  revealed  to  us ;'  i.  e.  I  regard  the 
present  sufferings  of  Christians  as  hardlj^  deserving  of  notice, 
because  of  the  unspeakable  glory  to  which  they  are  coming,  and 
which  will  be  heightened  by  dieir  present  tnals."  Verse  26, 
**  contains  the  practical  conclusion  deduced  from  the  whole ;" 
-which  is,  "that  Christians  in  the  midst  of  sufferings  and  trials 
ought  not  to  faint  or  be  discouraged,"  but  patiently  wait  for  the 
glory  which  is  to  be  revealed. 

Now  ta  see  the  bearing  of  the  intermediate  verses,  19 — ^24, 
upon  the  premises  and  conclusion,  we  must  mark  the  emphasis 
laid  on  "  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time,^^  sufferings  in  the 
body,  V,  18,  which  is  so  forcibly  contrasted  with  "  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  body,"  v.  23.  The  logical  argument  runs  thus :  *  Our 
present  sufferings  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  glory 
which  we  shall  enjoy  hereafter.  For  this  frail  and  perishing 
body  in  which  we  suffer  now,  is  waiting  for  a  great  and  glorious 
deUverance.  God  has  appointed  our  lot ;  but  we  are  cheered 
with  hope  that  we  shall  be  deUvered  from  all  the  trials  and  sor- 
rows to  which  we  are  subject ; — ^yea,  the  groanings  and  anguish 
of  all  beUevers  will  come  to  an  end,  when  that  period  arrives, 
which  is  called  the  "  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,"  "  the 
adoption,"  even  the  "  redemption  of  the  body."  Be  not  therefore 
disheartened,  but  amid  all  "  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time," 
rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  which  is  to  come.' 

The  logic  of  the  passage,  viewed  in  the  light  here  presented, 
is  clear  and  convincing.  But  if  «tAt»5  means  mankind  in  gen- 
eral, and  verses  19 — 24  are  an  "  illustration  and  confirmation  of 
the  truth  that  there  is  a  world  of  rich  and  everlasting  enjoyment" 
to  Christians,  then  I  must  confess  that,  to  me,  the  apostle's  logic 
is  we&k  and  inconclusive.  For  how  could  the  desire  of  immor^ 
tality  in  mankind  illustrate  and  confirm  the  Christianas  hope  of 
''the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,  or  their  "filiation — the 
redemption  of  the  body  ?"     Especially,  as  the  desire  of  immor- 
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tality,  whkhk  said  to  characterize  the  human  race,  doe^ 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  desire  of  continued  existence,  or  a 
dread  of  annihilation  ?  It  is  wholly  imlike  the  Christian's  hope 
of  futuregbry; — ^how  then  can  it cixifirm  that  hope?  Besides, 
considering  thec^Mnions  which  prevailed  respecting  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  at  the  time  when  the  apostle  wrote,  is  it  probable 
that  he  would  introduce  such  a  topic,  to  confirm  Christians  in 
their  belief  of  a ''  world  of  rich  and  everlasting  enjoyment  ?"  Did 
he  not  know  that  the  whole  sect  of  Sadducees  believed  that  the 
soul  died  with  the  body,  and  that  there  is  no  future  state, — '  nei- 
ther angel  nor  spirit;'  that  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  or 
transmigration  of  souls,  was  the  prevalent  belief  amoug  philos- 
c^ers,,  and  the  common  pecf>le  too,  so  far  as  they  had  any  be- 
lief ;  and  that  this  belief  prevailed  to  some  extent  among  the  Jews 
also?  SeeJdm9:l— 4.  Matt.  16:  14.  Luke 9: 19.  Consider- 
ing how  vague  and  inconsistent  the  opinions  of  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  were  on  this  subject,  can  it  be  considered  sound  logic  in 
the  apostle  thence  to  argue  the  certainty  of  the  Christian's  hope 
of  glory?' 

3.  But  Airther,  whcU  is  predicated  of»ri<T$g^  is  true  of  Christians 
only^  and  can  in  no  just  sense  he  applied  to  manJdna  in  general. 
In  support  of  this  position  I  shaU  go  at  once  into  an  examination 
of  these  predicates. 

(1.)  Trjy  anoxdXv^*y  twp  viur  tov  S-eov^the  manifestation  of  the 
chUdren  of  God,  v.  19,  evidently  correspond  with  tiJy^'Uoucrfly 
^d|oV  anoxaXvfp&rivai  v.  18,  the  glory  which  is  to  be  rei>ealed  to 
us.  This  manifestation  is  to  be  made  at  the  period  when  Christ 
shall  appear  to  judge  the  world,  and  to  bestow  eternal  rewards  up- 
on his  foUowers.  lCor:l:7.  2The88. 1:  7, 10.  lPet.l:7,13.  4: 
13.  5: 1,  4,  "  Waiting  for  the  coming  TiJyrfTrojwtAuV/iy,  of  our  L<wd 
Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  confirm  you  unto  the  end,  blameless,  in 
the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "Rest— when  the  Lord  Jeeus 
shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  er  ttf  dnoxaXvipsi  with  his  mighty 
angels — ^to  be  glorified  in  his  saints  and  tq  be  admired  in  aUtJbiem 
that  believe."  "  That  the  trial  of  your  faith,  might  be  foujid  im- 
to.praise  and  honor  and  glory  at  the  appearing  evdnoxalvyjsi 
of  Jesus  Christ."  "  Hope  to  the  end,  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be 
brought  unto  you  at  the  appearing  ev  dTtoxolvyjet  of  Jesus  Christ'* 
"Rejoice — that  whenhis  glory  shall  be  revealed,  ir  tij  dnoHaU^et^ 
trig  do^rig^  ye  may  be  glad  also  with  exceeding  joy."  "  A  partaker 
of  the  glory  that  shall  be  xeveoksX^  dnoxalvmeadai]  "when  the 
Chief  Shepherd  shall  aj^)ear,  ye  shall  receive  a  arownof  glory 
that  fadeth  not  away." 

Clearly,  from  the  foregoing  passages,  "  the  manifestation  of  the 
aons  of  God"  is,  when  Christ  shall  come  in  glory  to  bestow  end- 
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less  rewards  upon  his  Mowers.  Then  they  shall  be  manifested 
to  the  intelligent  universe  in  ail  the  excellence  of  their  charac- 
ter ;  "  shall  be  rewarded  openly ;"  and  "  shall  shine  forth  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  Father."  Then  shall  the  declaration  of  the  apos- 
tle John  be  fulfilled :  ^*  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ; 
but  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  him, 
for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  1  John  3 :  2.  Also,  that  of  Paul, 
."  when  Christ,  who  is  our  Ufe,  shall  appear,  then  shall  ye  also  ap- 
pear with  him  in  glory."   Col.  3 :  4. 

(2.) "  In  hopcj  that  the  duTi}  rf  Mtia^g  shall  be  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption^  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  Ood,**  t>.  21 .  "  The  bondage  of  corruption"  oovleia  ij/f  <pdoi^g 
evidently  corresponds  with  the  "  vanity,"  riy  //otomJtjtt*  to  which 
the  9nia$5  was  made  subject,  v,  20.  It  is  the  bondage  of  a  firail 
and  perishing  state,  which  belongs  to  our  corporeal  nature.  The 
apostle  seems  to  have  the  same  thought  in  view,  when  he  speaks 
of  «  our  vile  body,"  Phil.  3 :  21,  and  of  the  body  being  ".sown 
i3i  corruption."     1  Cor.  15:  42. 

"  The  glorious  Uberty  of  thechildren  of  God,"  sis  trip  iUvdriqiav 
rfjg  ^o^vs,  into  which  the  xtlaig  shall  be  brought,  is  the  antithesis 
of"  the  bondage  of  corruption,"  and  the  meaning  of  it  is  already 
explained  by  what  has  been  said  of  the  *^  manifestation  of  the 
glory  of  the  children  of  God,"  v.  19 ;  and  if  possible,  is  still  more 
clearly  elucidated  by  verse  23,  "  waiting  for  our  adoption,  to  wit, 
the  redemption  of  our  body."  On  this  point,  no  exposition  can 
be  more  lucid  and  satisfactory  than  that  given  by  Prof  Stuart. 
The  »T*a»s  shall  be  freed  from  its  firail  and  perishing  condition, 
and  be  introduced  into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  Grwi's  children 
at  the  period  of  "  the  redempticMi  of  the  body."  Then,  groaning 
and  anguish  and  all  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time  will  come 
to  an  end.  This  fi'ail  and  corruptible  "  body  will  be  made  like 
unto  Christ's  glorious  body."  "  This  mortal  will  put  on  immor- 
tality." "  The  children  of  God,"  exulting  in  their '  glorious  Ub- 
erty,' will  be  made  "  like  unto  the  angels— being  chSdren  of  the 
resurrection."   Phil  3:  21.    1  Cor.  15: 53,  Luke  20:  36. 

Such  being  the  predicates  of  »T»«r»ff,  I  ask,  are  these  things 
true  of  mankind  at  large?  Is  there  an  '^ earnest  expectation"  on 
their  part  of"  the  manifestation  of  (that  glory  which  Christ  will 
beetow  upon)  the  children  of  God  ?"  Though  true,  that  man- 
kind, in  general,  are  subjected  to  frailty  and  suffering ;  is  it  true 
that  they  ^  shall  be  dehvered  firom  their  bondage,  and  be  brought 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  God's  sons?'  Do  they  in  fact "  hope" 
for  this,  in  any  such  sense  as  the  term  en  eXnidi  v.  20,  means  ? 
For  though  Prof.  Stuart  has  given  it  the  lowest  meaning  possible, 
■o  as  to  make  it  somewhat  agree  with  fact ;  yet  manifestly  it  hai 
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the  S6mrie  f<N*ce  in  this  passage,  as  in  verse  24,  and  is  equivalent  U> 
the  anoxagadoxta  earneit  expectation  in  verse  19.  Ontfiis  point  I 
may  turn  the  language  of  Prof.  Stuart  to  my  advantage.  ■  **  It 
has  even  been  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  my  mind,  to  know  how 
the  apostle  could  speak  of  [mankind  in  general]  as  earnestly  ex- 
pecting or  looking  for  the  revelation  of  the  sons  of  Ood^  or  ns 
looking  to  be  freed  from  [their]  state  of  bondage,  and  brought  to 
enjoy  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  And  I  mu^ 
confess  that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  nothing  which  he  has  said,  at  aO 
removes  this  difficulty. 

For,  first,  such  a  sentiment  has  no  parallel  in  any  part  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  a  perfect  anomaly  in  Scripture  doctrine,  not 
having,  as  I  can  find,  or  as  any  expositor  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  has  attempted  to  show,  a  shadow  of  support  in  any  other 
passage  in  the  Bible.  Even  the  rhetorical  exclamation  of  Cicero 
does  not  warrant  such  a  sentiment  "  O  prceclarum  diem,  cum 
ad  ilium  divinorum  animorum  concilium  ccBtumque  proficiscar, 
cumque  ex  hac  turba  et  coUuvione  discedam !"  Or  if  tids  vrar- 
rants  the  sentiment;  let  Cicero,  not  Paul,  have  the  honor  of  it! 

Not  only  has  this  doctrine  no  support  in  Scripture ;  it  is  cfirect- 
ly  contrary  to  it.  For  mankind  in  general,  including  of  course 
the  unconverted,  who  probably  constitute  the  greater  part,  are 
represented  as  hating  the  children  of  God ;  having  no  feuowship 
with  them ;  not  knowing  them ;  having  no  hope ;  without  Grod 
in  the  world.  They  are  averse  to  holiness,  and  have  no  reUsfa 
for  that  spiritual  happiness  which  the  children  of  God  will  for- 
ever enjoy.  At  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  "  shall  wail 
because  of  him ;"  shall  '^come  forth  to  shame  and  everlasting  con- 
tempt;" and  ^' shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destructioii 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power.'* 
See  John  15:  18,  19.  1  John  3: 1.  1  Cor.  2:  14.  Eph.  2: 
1—3,  12.  Rom.  8:  5, 7, 8.  2  Thess.  1: 6—10.  John  5:  29. 
Rev.  1:  7,  et  passim.  How  these  things,  which  are  true  of 
mankind  in  general,  certainly  of  all  the*  unconverted,  can  be 
consistent  with  their  earnest  expectation  of  the  glory  which  is  to 
be  revealed  to  the  regenerate  children  of  God,  or  how  they  can 
be  said  "  to  hope"  for  the  glorious  liberty  of  God's  sons,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  determine. 

But  further,  what  ia  predicated  of  mioig  is  preeminently  true 
of  Christians— rof  Christians  with  req)ect  to  their  corporeid  part, 
which  issubjectedto  frailty  and  death.  So  evident  is  this,  that 
every  Christian  heart  spontaneously  responds  to  the  language, 
when  thus  interpreted ;  and  the  difficulty  of  q>propriating  it  to 
oth^s  is  so  palpable,  that  no  reasoning  can  remove  it  ^4  ac- 
knowledgei'^  says  Prof.  Stuart,  *<  that  if  one  insists  on  coostniiiif- 
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the  rivelatum  €f  the  sont  of  (Jodj  ami  ike  gUrimn  liUrty 
of  the  children  cf  Gody  as  beiog  so  specific,  that  they  cannot  be 
predicated  of  the  hopes  of  the  world  at  large,  he  may  make 
difficulty  with  the  exegesis  which  1  am  defendiDg."  Oo  such  a 
coDStructioD  I  do  insist,  for  the  plain  reason  that  they  cannot, 
without  violence  to  Scripture  and  to  fact,  be  predicated  of  man- 
kind in  general. 

Observe  how  exactly  this  passage,  from  verse  18  to  verse  33, 
accords  with  other  passages  in  the  writings  of  PauL  ''  For  our 
light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory ;  while  we  look  not 
at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are'not  seen  ; 
for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal ;  but  the  things  which 
are  not  seen  are  eternal.  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an 
bouse  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  For  in  this 
we  groan,  axsvalofnvy  (the  same  word  as  in  Rom.  8:  22,  23) 
earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is 
from  heaven."  That  is,  ^  our  afflictions  we  regard  as  light  and 
momentary ;  for  faith  enables  us  to  anticipate  the  eternal  glory 
in  prospect.  We  are  assured  that  when  the  frail  tenement,  the 
body,  in  which  we  now  dwell  is  taken  down,  we  shall  occupy 
a  mansion  which  will  never  decay.'  2  Cor.  4:  17,  18.  5:  1,  2. 
comp.  V.  3,  4;  also  2  Cor.  4:  7 — 10.  Precisely  similar  is 
1  Cor.  15:  19,  "If  in  this  Kfe  only  we  have  hope,  we  are  of, 
all  men  roost  miserable,"  comp.  verses  52 — 58.  Christ  foretold 
the  sufferings  of  his  disciples  in  the  present  life,  or  in  the  body ; 
but  cheered  them  with  hopes  of  future  felicity.  "  In  the  world 
ye  shall  have  tribulation,  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  over- 
come the  world."     John  16:  33;  also,  1  Pet.  5:  9,  10.      ^ 

4.  But  it  is  said,  ''this  interpretation  is  pressed  with  insu- 
perable difficulties ;  it  makes  no  distinction  between  xtiaig  and 
viotoxiBnva  Beov/xn  verses  19,  20;  and  it  understands  those 
*  having  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,'  of  only  the  apostles,  or  such 
Christians  as  were  endowed  with  miraculous  gifts." 

As  to  the  first  of  these  difficulties,^the  interpretation  does  make 
a  clear  distinction  between  xxicti  and  tfixva  Btov.  What  dis- 
tinction can  be  plainer  ?  I  say  niio^g  means  Christians  in  their 
present  corporeal  state ;  and  being  subjected  to  sufferings,  they 
earnestly  desire  or  hope  for  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  the 
sons  of  God,  or  for  their  "  adoption,"  to  wit,  "  the  redemption 
of  the  body."  In  v.  21,  the  antithesis  lies  between  Chris-» 
liana  now  held  in  bondegCy  and  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  ; 
i.  e,  as  before,  '<  the  redemption  of  their  body"  from  frailty  and 
aufibring.     This  distinction  is  palpable. 
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But  I  tprn  this  objectioD.  The  ioterpretation  maintained  bj 
Prof.  Stuart  confounds  the  distinction  between  Christians  and 
mankind  in  general,  in  verses  19,  22,  and  23 ;  and  it  gives  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  to  the  word  "  hope"  fcV  eXnidi  V.  20,  and  the  stole 
word,  verse  24.  It  represents  mankind  as  longing  for  that  which 
is  peculiar  to  Christians,  v.  19,  and  as  groaning  and  sorrowing, 
in  the  same  sense  that  Christians  do,  verses,  22,  23.  The 
"  hope"  in  verse  20,  is  made  to  mean  simply  "  not  despair" — a 
bare  hope  that  mankind  may  befreed^noi  shall  be  eXev^sQfaOr^aeTat) 
from  its  present  frail  and  dying  state.  Whereas  hope,  ilTr^g^  as 
used  in  v.  24,  and  elsewhere  in  reference  to  a  future  state,  (see 
Rom.  6:  2,4,  6.  12:12.  Titus  1:  7.)  means  much  nfiore. 
It  is  "  good  hope,"  "  full  assurance  of  hope,"  "  hope  which  we 
have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,"  and  which  leads  him  who  pos- 
sesses it  "to  purify  himself."  2ThiBss.  2:  16.  Heb.  6:  11, 
19.  1  John  3: 3.  When  the  apostle  says"  we  are  saved  only 
in  hope,"  he  does  not  mean  that  the  attainment  of  final  salvation 
is  doubtful,  that  he  barely  hopes  it  may  be  gained ;  but  he  means, 
as  in  verse  19,  that  we  are  anticipating,  have  not  yet  fully  reach- 
ed it.  But  the  certaitity  of  its  ultimate  attainment,  v.  21,  is  a 
reason  why  we  should  "  patiently  wait  for  it,"  verse  25. 

As  to  the  other  "  insuperable"  difficulty,  viz.  that  "  we  who 
have  the  first  fruits  of  the  spirit,"  means  apostles,  or  such  as  were 
endowed  with  miraculous  gifts,"  I  reply ; — that  the  apostle  meant 
to  include  him5elf,  particularly,  among  the  number  who  had  tha 
first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  is  certain.  In  verse  22,  he  said,  what 
was  well  known  to  be  true,  *  Cliristians  generally,  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  ndaa  ij  xTior*^,  are  at  present  in  a  suffering  condition.' 
Comp.  1  Pet.  6: 9.  Yea,  not  only  so,  but  we  also,  even  we 
ourselves,  whom  you  may  have  considered  exempt,  share  in  the 
common  lot.'  Now  surely  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between 
Christians,  common  Christians  through  the  world,  and  those  who 
were  eminently  endowed  with  gifts,  or  had  "  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Spirit."  But  however  this  particular  phrase  be  construed, 
whether  as  Prof.  Stuart  contends,  as  meaning  "  earnest,  pledge^ 
foretaste  of  joys  to  come,"  or  as  relating  to  special,  eminent,  su- 
pernatural gifts,  yet  I  insist  upon  it  that  verse  23  compels  us  to 
include  in  the  signification  the  apostle  himself  and  other  eminent 
ones  like  him — "  even  we  ourselves :"  so  that  the  distinction 
does  not  lie  between  mankind  in  general,  and  Christians ;  but  be- 
tween Christians  in  general,  and  those  who  "  had  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,"  and  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  exempted  from  the 
trials  which  were  the  common  lot  of  others.  The  propriety  of 
the  apostle's  making  this  distinction  may  appear,  if  we  consider, 
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that  he  was  writing  to  Christians  at  Rome,  far  distant  from  him- 
self; who,  while  suffering  themselves,  were  ignorant  that  others 
were  subjected  to  similar  trials,  and  who  might  very  naturally 
suppose,  that  those  who  were  so  eminent  as  the  apostles 
would  be  exempted.  As  to  the  exact  meaning  of  dnaQx^,  ren- 
dered, 'first  fruits,'  I  confess  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Prof. 
Stuart,  after  admitting  that  he  '*  finds  but  one  meaning  of  it 
throughout  the  New  Testament,  and  that  is,  that  which  is  first 
of  its  Idndj  or  thai  which  is  first  in  order  of  time,  Rom.  16:  5. 
1  Cor-  16:  15.  James  1:  18.  Rev.  14:  5.  1  Cor.  15:  30, 
should  instantly  abandon  that  uniform  meaning,  and  follow  the 
**  Greek  fathers"  in  rendering  it  pledge,  foriaste,  earnest  of  fu- 
ture glory.  Is  the  usus  loquendi  so  important  in  other  cases,  but 
useless  in  this  ?  Are  the  ''  Cfreek  fathers"  of  greater  authority  than 
the  New  Testament  ?  In  regard  to  the  term  xjiaig,  which  is 
used  very  variously  throughout  the  New  Testament,  it  is  said 
that  the  usus  loquendi  hardly  admits  of  its  being  rendered  Chris- 
tians ;  yet  in  the  face  of  uniform  usage,  dnaQyH  is  rendered  as 
synonymous  with  d^qa^^w,  and  that  because  the  "  Greek  fathers" 
so  rendered  it.  I  am  content  to  adopt  the  NewTestament  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  either  as  that  which  is  first  in  kind,  or  first  in 
time.  U  first  in  kind,  then  it  means  here,  the  apostles  and  oth- 
ers who  were  eminently  endowed  with  gifts,  in  distinction  from 
common  Christians.  If  it  means,  ^i^  in  time,  then  the  distinc- 
tion lies  between  the  apostles  or  early  Christians,  and  the  later 
converts  at  Rome  and  other  places.  The  former  meaning^  how- 
ever, is  decidedly  preferable ;  because,  in  regard  to  sufferings, 
the  earlier  and  the  later  converts  were  alike  exposed.  But  it 
was  perfectly  natural  for  common  Christians,  when  thinking  of 
the  apostles,  and  others  eminently  gifted,  to  suppose  them  exemp- 
ted from  such  sufferings  as  they  themselves  experienced. 

To  conclude — I  cannot  but  express  the  conviction,  that  the 
▼iew  which  has  now  been  given  of  the  passage  renders  it  con- 
sistent and  eminently  practical  It  agrees  with  facts,  with  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  and  finds  a  correspondence  in  the  experience 
of  Christians.  Let  them  appropriate  the  sentiments  to  them* 
selves,  and  rejoice  in  hope  ot  the  glory  which  is  to  be  revealed. 
Let  them  lift  up  their  heads  with  exultation,  amid  all  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  present  state,  for  their  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

ClerIcus. 

♦2 
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REVIEWS, 


Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Townsend,  Founder  of  th^ 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  find  Dumb,  and  of  the  Congregaiionai 
School.  Firsi  American  Edition.  Boston :  Crocker  &l 
Brewster.    1831.    12  mo.  pp.244. 

*  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  a  Dissenting  minister  of  Lon- 
don of  the  name  of  John  Townsend,  that  was  concerned  in  sev- 
eral of  the  benevolent  societies  of  the  present  day,  the  seat  of 
whose  operations  is  in  that  city  ? 

Having  been  in  possessioi>  of  an  English  copy  of  the  work 
whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article  nearly  two  years  be- 
fore its  publication  in  this  country,  we  frequently  proposed  the 
above  question  to  ministers  and  laymen  deeply  interested  in  be- 
nevolent institutions,  and  of  the  most  extensive  information  in  re- 
gaiyl  to  their  history.     And,  without  a  solitary  exception,  the 

3 uestion  was  always  answered  in  the  negative.  Yet  the  Rev. 
ohn  Townsend,  late  Pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  in  Ja- 
maica Row,  Bermondsey,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  was  the 
founder  of  "  the  Asylum"  in  England  "  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
children  of  the  poor" — the  first  institution  ever  established  for 
the  charitable  education  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow 
beings, — and  of  "  the  Congregational  School" — an  institution 
for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  children  of  Independent  min- 
isters in  England,  needing  such  assistance;  and  he  was  permit- 
ted to  leave  in  his  private  journal  the  following  record :  "  It  hav- 
ing been  widely  circulated,  and  as  generally  believed,  that  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  originated  in  the  Bible  Society,  I  will 
here  leave  for  my  children  a  statement  of  the  true  and  legitimate 
descent  of  the  most  important  institutions  of  these  times. 

1st.     The  London  Missionary  Society. 

2ndly.     The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

3rdly.     The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
From  the  London  Missionary  Society  also  sprang, 

1st.    The  Hibernian  Society. 

2ndly.     The  Irish  Evangelical  Society. 

Srdly.     The  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews. 

4thly.     The  Church  Missionary  Society. 

"  Unworthy  as  I  am  of  being  so  distinguished,  may  I  never 
cease  to  be  grateful  to  Grod  that  I  have  had  the  honor  and  felicity 
of  taking  part  in  the  origin,  progress,  and  final  success  of  these 
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great  and  prosperous  InstitutioDS*''^  Their  utility  and  prosperity 
are  the  subjects  of  admiration  and  praise,  even ,  to  those  who 
have  censured  agents  in  them,  for  devoting  themselves  too  much 
to  public  Societies.  O  that  my  children,  and  my  children's 
children,  may  ever  befriend,  the  cause  of  missions  !  God  great- 
ly honored  your  grandfather,  by  permitting  him  to  b6  one  of  the 
nine  ministers  who  first  met' to  form  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  may  nonje  of  his  descendants  forsake  or  slight  it ! 
When  1  look  at  my  numerous  grandchildren,  and  think  bow  va- 
riously they  may  be  situated  in  life,  ihe  prayer  of  the  Psalmist 
for  the  youth  of  Israel  is  mine  for  them  :  That  our  sons  may  be 
as  plants  grovm  vp  in  their  youth  ;  that  our  daughters  may  be  as 
comer  stones  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace.  I  wish 
them  to  know  and  remember  this,  when  1  am  laid  in  the  silent 
grave, — may  they  become  sincere  Christians,  that  we  may  meet 
in  our  Father's  house  above  T' 

Is  it  inquired,  how  could  it  have  happened  that  the  name  of 
such  a  man  should  remain  in  such  obscurity  ?  The  historian  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  furnished  the  answer. 
"  Those,"  he  says,  "  who  prepared  the  draught  of  this  Institu- 
tion [of  whom  Mr.  Townsend  was  one,]  avoided  any  thing  which 
could  be  construed  into  an  exhibition  of  themselves,  and  an  as- 
sertion of  that  influence  to  which  they  might  have  advanced  un- 
questionable pretensions.  Resigning  the  foreground  of  the  So- 
ciety to  those  whom  they  thought  most  likely  to  advance  its 
general  interests,  they  contentedly  occupied  less  conspicuous 
stations ;  and  seemed  to  think  themselves  sufficiently  honored 
by  the  privilege  of  laboring  in  its  service,  and  recompensed  by 
the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  its  success."  And  the  same  was 
their  conduct  in  regard  to  the  other  institutions  named  in  the 
former  quotation.  Truly  noble,  and  disinterested  men  !  How 
uncommon  an  exhibition  of  resemblance  to  Him,  who  sought  not 
his  own  glory,  but  his  glory  that  sent  him !  And  they  had  their 
reward  in  "  witnessing,"  while  they  lived,  a  "  success"  they  nev- 
er anticipated  of  the  benevolent  institutions  they  thus  founded  in 
diffidence  and  in  faith.  They  are  having  it  far  more  abundantly 
now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  approbation  of  their  God,  and  in 
listening  to  the  praises  of  the  rapidly  increasing  multitudes  com- 
ing to  the  Zion  above,  for  the  grace  which  employed  for  their 
salvation  the  instrumentality  of  those  institutions.  How  vastly 
more  honorable  to  have  been  an  obscure  founder  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  than  of  Nineveh,  of  Babylon, 
of  Rome ! 

*  The  CSnirdi  Miiaonary  Society  excepted. 
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The  following  quotations  from  tbe  Memoir  before  us  ought 
not  to  be  omitted  in  this  notice,  and  may  best  be  introduced 
here. 

"  In  hit  ministerial  relation,  Mr.  Townaend  became  acquainted  with  aladry 
whoee  eon  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  who  had  been  a  papil  of  Mr.  Braid wood'k 
^moit  ten  years.  The  youth  evinced  an  intellectual  capacity  which  caused 
delight  and  t urpriae  to  the  rood  pastor,  who  was  astonished  at  the  &cilUjr 
and  accuracy,  with  which  ideas  were  receiyed  and  communicated.  Mrs.  CC, 
the  lady  referred  to,  sympathixing  with  those  mothers  whose  circumstances 
precluded  their  incnrrinf  the  expense  of  £1500,  Twhich  was  the  sum  paid  bj 
nerself,)  pleaded  the  cause  of  those  afflicted  and  aestitute  outcasts  ol  societj, 
until-Mr.  T.  entered  into  her  feelings  of  commiseration|  and  decided  with 
her  on  the  necessUy  and  praeticabiiuy  of  haying  a  charitable  Institution  Ibr 
the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  poor." 

**  On  the  Sabbath  day,  Jane  Ist,  1792,  were  commenced  the  subscriptionsy 
which  were  to  receive  additions  little  calculated  on,  by  the  small  band  who 
gaye  their  first  offering  to  induce  their  excellent  pastor  to  begin  the  noble 
work  of  mercy.  Three  friends  contributed  one  ffuineaeach;  Mr.  Towns- 
end  gaye  the  fourth.  This  was,  apparently,  a  feeble  foundation  on  which  to 
commence  an  undeftaking  which,  eyen  on  the  most  contracted  scale,  requir- 
ed hundreds  ;  but  energy  and  perseyerance  can  accompliih  much,  when  the 
heart  is  under  the  influence  of  Him  whp  said,  Be  merciful  as  your  Father  m 
heaven  is  merctful."  Through  his  perseyering  exertions,  and  those  of  his  as- 
sociate in  the  benoyolent  work,  the  Rey.  Henry  Cox  Mason,  "  eight  years 
had  scarcely  elapsed,  before  the  infant  institution  was  recognised  as  a  great 
national  charity ;  legacies,  generous  priyate  contributions,  subscriotions,  aU 
marked  the  support  of  a  Christian  and  generous  people."  pp.  36,  37,  39. 
This  society  was  '*  first  projected  and  established"  in  1792. 

<<  When  Dr.  Bogue  [who  more  than  any  other  man  deseryes  the  title  o£ 
the  Father  of  the  London  Missionary  Society]  met  with  the  subject  of  oar 
present  memoir,  he  found  an  ardent  co-operator  in  his  missionary  plans.  The 
rormer  inyited  him  to  meet  a  few  ministers  at  Baker*s  Coffee  House,  Novem- 
ber 5, 1794,  to  consult  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  Missionary  Society, 
to  be  composed  of  episcopalians  and  non-conformists.  Those  present  were 
the  Rey.  Dr.  Bogue,  Rey.  M.  Wilks,  Rey.  John  Eyre,  Rey.  J.  Steyens,  Rey. 
J.  Loye,  Rey.  J.  Reynolds,  Rey.  J.  Brooksbank,  and  the  Rey.  J.  Townsend. 
The  principle  of  the  Society  was  agreed  upon,  and  it  was  resolyed  to  invite 
the  co-operation  of  the  country  ministers  and  churches,  by  inserting  an  oat- 
line  of  its  plans  in  the  Eyangelical  Magazine."    pp.  49,  50. 

"It  was  in  May,  1799,  that,  at  a  general  meetmg  of  the  London  Missiona- 
ry Society,  some  of  its  members  formed  the  plan  of  the  Relieious  Tract  So- 
ciety. Mr.  T.  had  no  immediate  share  in  its  formation,  but  he  soon  fell  into 
the  ranks  of  its  supporters,  and  was  introduced  into  the  Committee.  He  as- 
sisted in  reading  and  preparing  tracts  far  pnbUoation,  and  seyeral  were  writ- 
tan  by  himself."    p.  52. 

"  The  year  1804  was  marked  by  the  origination  of  that  Society,  which, 
from  a  small  and  humble  commencement,  was  defined  to  include  within  its 
ranks  the  most  revered  of  our  bishops,  the  most  honored  of  our  nobility,  the 
most  distinguished  of  our  philanthropists.  The  seed  planted  has  sprung  up 
to  a  miffbty  tree,  which  has  overshadowed  tbe  earth,  and  whose  leaves  are 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  "  Among  the  honored  band  who  first  found- 
ed this  benign  Institution  was  John  Townsend.  As  one  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Tract  Society,*  he  was  present  when  the  Rey.  Mr.  Charles,  of  Bala,  made 

*  This  committee  were  accustomed  to  hold  their  meetings  at  Mr.  Hardcastle's  couoi- 
isg-hoose.    In  a  note  prefixed  to  the  ar'dress  delivered  at  Mr,  H.'s  mlemem,  Ms.  ' 
Townsend  writes :~~"  I  scarcely  ever  pass  over  London  Bridge,  without  glancing  snr 
eyes  towards  those  highly  favored  rooms  appertaining  to  our  departed  friend,  and  fee^ 
ing  a  glow  of  pleasure  at  the  recoUectioa,  ibat  (bera  tbe  Lmndm  Missionary  Society, 
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applieation  for  Welsh  TesCamentfl  to  8m>p1y  the  wants  of  the  Principality. 
I>iscUBaion  on  ibis  request,  elicited  the  fact,  that  many  parts  of  England  were 
destitute  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Huj^hes  then  proposed  an  address  to  the  public, 
requesting  aid  in  the  general  dispersion  of  the  scriptures.  This  receiirin|^ 
unanimous  assent,  a  circular  address  was  issued,  with  the  following  title : — 
'*  The  importance  of  a  further  distribution  of  Bibles."  The  issue  was  the 
formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,    pp.  57,  58. 

"  Being  very  anxious  that  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  should  be  formed  in 
Westminster,  he  pointed  out  the  duty  of  such  an  effort  to  an  individual  resi- 
dent there,  who  afterwards,  acting  on  his  suggestions,  interested  those  in  its 
favor,  who  gave  form  and  consistency  to  the  object.  The  first  public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Willis's  Rooms,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1812,  when  Mr. 
Townsend  spoke  as  follows : 

"  In  rising  to  address  this  largo  and  respectable  assembly,  I  feel  myself  op- 
pressed  by  a  great  contrariety  of  feelings.  I  recollect  that  I  am  surrounded 
Dv  peers  of  the  realm — by  those  whose  thundering  eloquence  has  made  the 
Uomroons  House  of  Parliament  even  ring  with  admiration  and  applause ;  I 
recollect  the  pleasing  and  interesting  lAanner  in  which  these  honorable  per- 
sons have  hold  forth  entertainment  and  instruction  to  this  assembly,  and  feel 
anxious  in  rising  to  address  you  after  them,  because  what  they  have  offered 
to  your  acceptance  at  this  mental  feast,  they  have  presented  in  golden  cups, 
embossed  and  enamelled'  with  the  finest  tints  of  human  eloquence.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  I  am  relieved  and  comforted  with  the  thought  that  those  plain 
men  who  cannot  enchant  by  eloquent  or  fine  and  sublime  figures  of  allusion, 
may  be  equally  zealous  in  the  cause,  and  as  anxious  and  successful  in  their 
enaeavors  to  promote  and  extend  it. 

'*  I  have  the  privilege  of  saying,  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  stood  among 
the  small  circle  that  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  spring  head  of  this  Institu- 
tion, but  it  yielded  only  drops  ;  we  all  felt  anxiety  lest  it  should  never  become 
a  stream  ;  but  lo  !  it  has  become  a  broad,  a  deep,  and  a  rapid  river ;  it  not  only 
rolls^ou  with  majestic  force,  but  is  divided  into  a  thousand,  yea,  into  ten  thou- 
sand rivu!ets,  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said,  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  shall  be  glad  for  them^  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose.  It  shall  blossom  abundantly  ;  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singing. 
But  great  as  is  its  prosperity)  yet  it  must  not  be  expected  that  it  will  meet 
with  no  resistance.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  translation  of  an  edict  of  the  empe- 
ror of  China,  aiming  to  interdict  the  introduction  of  that  sacred  volume  into 
his  dominions,  and  making  the  penalty  of  such  an  attempt  no  less  than  death 
itself.  How  vast  the  contrast  between  the  policy  and  the  judgement  of  those 
who  there  stand  at  the  head  of  empire,  and  of  those  wise  and  enlightened 
men  whom  we  behold  assembled  among  us  to-day,  to  befriend  the  world  by 
the  diffusion  of  sacred  light. 

"My  worthy  friend  who  sits  near  me,  (and  I  feel  honor  and  pleasure  in 
being  permitted  to  call  him  so,)  you  will  know  him  best,  as  the  Liberator 
OF  Africa — he  has,  with  great  elegance  and  propriety,  compared  the  circu- 
lation of  the  sacred  scriptures  to  the  diffusion  of  light.  And  is  there  that 
emperor  in  the  world  who  shall  lilt  up  his  hand  before  the  rising  sun,  and 
say,  *  thy  light  shall  not  extend  over  my  dominions  ?'  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is 
not  possible  that  such  opposition  should  succeed.  The  Star  has  already  aris- 
en in  the  east,  and  not  long  hence,  perad venture,  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
shall  arise  in  all  its  meridian  glory.  I  do  not  possess,  and  I  would  not  pro- 
fess to  have,  the  least  particle  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;  yet  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  I  cherish  the  hope  that  the  time  will  come,  when  the  sacred  scriptures 

the  Religioui  Tract  Society^  the  Hibernian  Society ^  S^.  formed  those  plans  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence  oo  which  Divine  Providence  has  so  signally  smiled.  This  pleasure  is 
greatlv  heightened,  when  I  also  recollect,  that  in  those  favored  rooms  was  brought 
forth  that  eigantic  agent  of  moral  and  spiritual  good--the  British  and  Foreign  Bwle 
Society.  These  rooms,  in  my  judgement,  are  second  to  none  Init  that  in  which  the  dis- 
ciples met  aAer  their  Master's  ascension,  and  from  whence  they  went  forth  to  enlighten 
and  to  bless  a  dark  and  guilty  world." 
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•hill  not  only  penetrate  into  the  empire  of  Chine,  but  aleo  wl^en  Pekim  itself, 
the  capital  of  that  vast  and  populous  empire,  shall  have  a  Bible  Sopiety,  and 
■ome  niture  emperor  become  its  patron.  I  do  not  speak  merely  npon  hypo- 
thesis, I  reason  from  facts."    pp.  58-— 60. 

*'  On  the  first  of  January,  1807,  the  LiOndon  Female  Penitentiary  was 
founded.  To  this  institution  Mr.  T.  became  a  decided  friend  and  ^arm  ad- 
Tocate.  Many  facts  comioff  to  his  knowledge  of  the  demoralized  state  of  the 
metropolis,  he  published  a  letter  to  the  Bisbop  of  London,  entreatinf^  hie 
lordship's,  attention  to  the  state  of  the  public  and  populous  streets  of  London, 
where  scenes  of  unblushing  vice  were  exhibited  that  would  disgrace  a  coBti- 
nental  city."    p.  63. 

In  1810  he  commenced  his  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Congregational  School,  and  of  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  aged  min- 
isters ;  the  former  of  which  he  saw  accomplished  in  1811,  and 
the  latter  in  1818. — Sept.  17,  1818,  he  recorded  in  his  journal, 
"  Attended  a  meeting  this  evening  for  the  formation  of  a  society 
to  be  called  the  Continental  Society  for  spreading  the  Gospel 
over  the  dark  places  of  the  Continent.  Mr.  Drummond  read 
some  letters  from  Swiizerland,  Geneva,  France,  &c.,  soJicitiog 
pecuniary  assistance  for  the  employment  of  some  evangelical 
teachers,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Bible  and  religious  tracts. 
O  that  a  blessing  from  the  Almighty  may  rest  upon  our  feeble 
endeavors."  In  1822,  be  made  a  journey  to  Ireland  in  behalf  of 
the  Irish  Evangelical  Society,  and  at  other  times  travelled  in 
England  preaching  and  soliciting  in  behalf  of  various  benevolent 
institutions.  Of  his  ordinary  labors  in  this  department  be  has 
left  numerous  records  like  the  following. 

1819.  Feb.  13.  **  Attended  the  Missionary  Society  at  eleven— the  Bible 
Society  at  twelve — Missionarv  Society  again  at  four — went  to  see  the  wife 

of  Capt. ,  who  was  ill,  and  returned  to  meet  the  Bermondsey  and 

Rotherhithe  Bible  Society.*' — 1821.  April  10.  "  This  day  has  been  passed 
in  London.  Went  to  the  Missionary  Society  at  eleven  ;  to  the  Audit  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  one ;  and  to  the  Committee  of  the  Congregational  School 
at  five.  Returned  at  seven,  and  visited  some  members  of  the  church.  Much 
pain  in  the  side,  and  general  debility  :  am  strongly  admonished  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  last  enemy ;  the  whole  tabernacle  totters  to  its  foundation,  and 
IS  hastening  to  the  decay  exhibited  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes.  I 
long  to  think,  feel,  and  act  as  one  just  stepping  into  eternity." — Oct.  30. 
''  Scarcelv  able  to  walk,  from  debility  and  oppression  in  the  chest.  Attend- 
ed the  prmting  committee  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  committee  of  the 
Missionary  Society ;  also  the  committee  of  the  Protestant  Society,  to  con- 
sider the  principles  and  provisions  of  Mr.  Brougham's  Education  Bill." — 1825. 
January  17.  *'  Preached  three  times  yesterday :  a  tranquil  night  enabled  me 
to  meet  the  duty  and  pleasure  of  attending  the  Bible  Committee  this  morn- 
ing. At  four  o'clock  went  to  the  Missionary  Committee  of  tours,  to  express 
my  desire  of  being  released  from  an  engagement  to  visit  Plymouth,  Corn- 
wall, &c. ;  pleading  the  bad  state  of  my  health  :  at  five  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  directors ;  went  from  thence,  at  six,  to  the  committee  of  the  Congre- 
gational School."    pp.  97,  98, 116, 118, 127. 

Well  may  his  biographer  say, 

^  Mr.  Townsend  has  been  aptly  styled  '  the  apostls  of  charity  ;*  such  ia 
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Terj  trath  be  wu.  Tha  vp^we  •£  his  phUtnihrtpj  wta  so  lArg9,  and  ein- 
bnced  so  great  a  yarietj  of  objects,  that  the  reUtion  would  be  tedious.  He 
had  not  only  commenced  and  reared  two  lasting  monuments  of  his  bene? o- 
lence  and  persey^rance,  but  he  belonged  to  almost  every  society  that  em- 
hmced  eitner  religious,  moral,  or  physical  relief  to  his  fellow  mep.  There 
are,  however,  some  acts  of  benedBoence^tobe  related  only  by  those  who  knew 
him  in  his  more  private  habits.  With  a  limited  income,  he  allowed  a^ed 
parsoBs  a  small  stipend  to  assist  them  in  the  winter,  at  which  season  he  dis- 
tributed coals ;  giving  not  merely  to  those  of  his  own  congregation,  but  ex- 
tending his  liberality  to  the  poor  of  his  neighborhood.  80  early  as  the  year 
1789,  he  had  established  a  society  for  visiting  the  sick ;  and  the  love  and  re- 

r't  shown  him  by  the  miserable  and  destitute  of  his  own  vicinity,  equalled 
tribute  of  admiration  which  he  was  ever  receiving  from  the  noble  and  ihf 
wealthy.  He  was  sometimes  honored  by  being  appomted  almoner;  but  this 
never  superseded  the  usual  draft  upon  bu  own  funds,  which  was  extended 
with  every  increase  of  income." 

But  it  is  time  to  give  some  account  of  his  early  history,  and 
of  his  personal,  domestic,  social,  and  pastoral  character. 

Mr.  Townsend  was  born,  not  of  noble  or  of  rich,  but  of  re- 
spectable and  pious  parentage,  March  24,  1757.  Like  a  multi- 
tude who  have  gone  before  him  of  the  truly  great  and  good,  be 
testifies,  '*  I  owe  much  to  the  love  and  care  of  an  affectionate 
mother,  not  only  for  her  regard  to  my  personal  safety,  but  also 
for  her  instruction  and  admonitions.  Well  do  I  remember  stand- 
ing at  her  knees  to  repeat  Dr.  Watts'  hymns,  and  kneeling  to 
say  my  prayers."  After  receivirg  the  first  rudiments  of  his  ed- 
ucation from  "  a  good  old  lady,  for  whom  he  always  entertained 
a  strong  recollection  of  esteem,"  he  was  put  successively  to  two 
boys  schools,  where  he  made  but  little  progress ;  and  then,  by 
means  of  one  of  his  father's  more  wealthy  brothers,  was  procur- 
ed for  him  a  presentation  to  Christ's  Hospital,  where  he  continu- 
ed five  years,  making  good  proficiency  in  study.  "  The  mo- 
ment now  arrived  for  another  conflict  between  worldly  interest 
and  conscientious  scruples.  Mr.  T.'s  uncles  wished  him  to  re- 
main at  Christ's  school,  that  he  might  be  sent  to  college  on  the 
foundation ;  but  bis  father,  seeing  in  the  son  no  indications  of 
that  fitness  which  is  required  in  ambassadors  from  God  to  men, 
decided  against  the  plan.  An  offer  was  then  made  to  place  him 
in  a  public  oflSce,  but  that  also  was  declined  by  his  excellent  pa- 
rent, who  feared  his  child  might  not  resist  the  ensnaring  tempta- 
tions of  the  world.*  Thus,  apparently  destined  for  obspurity,  the 
future  philanthropist  and  useful  minister  was  placed  as  an  apjpren- 
tice  to  his  father." 

Before  ho  entered  Christ's  school,  he  had  had  some  "con- 
victions of  the  evil  of  sin."  Some  interesting  and  rather  remark- 
able circumstances  detailed  in  the  Memoirs  had  revived  these 

*  Let  pamits  notice  Uns  faMtanee  of  preferriof  (he  spiritoal  good  of  a  chiki  lo  the 
praniie  of  wofMly  advaBiafs,  and  let  them  earelelly  note  (he  result. 
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feelings,  while  a  member  of  that  institution.  After  bis  leaving  it^- 
they  were  renewed  at  intervals,  till,  in  1774,  they  hopefully  is- 
sued in  his  conversion  ;  and,  after  waiting  a  suitable  time  to  ob- 
tain settled  evidence  of  a  Christian  hope,  he  joined  the  church 
of  Christ,  in  connexion  with  the  Whitefieldian  Methodists,  con- 
necting himself  with  *'  the  Tabernacle  near  Moorfields,"  of  which 
bis  parents  were  members. 

Of  his  introduction  to  the  sacred  office  he  says,  "  I  had  no 
wish  to  intrude  into  the  ministry  ;  had  I  consulted  my  own  fam- 
ily, I  should  probably  have  been  discouraged,  as  they  had  no 
idea  that  I  possessed  talents  for  so  important  a  station.  Provi-  « 
dence  effected  it  in  a  gradual  and  silent  manner,  niost  congcdSal 
to  my  own  feelings  and  habits."  After  his  conversion,  he  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  reading  theological  works,  and  the 
sermons  he  heard  were  carefully  treasured  in  his  memory,  and 
afterwards  committed  to  writing.  In  the  Tabernacle,  regular 
meetings  were  held  for  prayer  and  conversation,  and  "  at  these, 
some  of  the  young  men  attempted  to  expound  a  passage  of  scrip- 
ture, that  their  knowledge  might  be  increased,  and  a  facility  of 
speaking  acquired.?  Mr.  T.  soon  began  to  take  a  part,  success- 
fully, in  these  exercises.  Through  his  older  brother,  the  Rev. 
George  Townsend,  who  had  entered  the  ministry  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Mr.  T.  became  acquaint- 
^  ed  with  Mr.  Beck,  a  minister  in  the  same  connexion.  With  this 
gentleman  he  formed  a  strong  friendship.  He  '^  frequently  ac- 
companied Mr.  B.  to  the  various  places  round  London,  where 
he  was' accustomed  to  preach.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Mr. 
B.  being  indisposed  declined  the  afternoon  service,  and  request- 
ed Mr.  T.  to  take  his  place.  After  enduring  much  distress  and 
anxiety  of  mind,  and  fearing  to  disappoint  the  people,  he  con- 
sented, and  gave  an  exhortation,  urging  the  necessity  of  religion 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  man,  whether  in  this  world  or  the 
next."    The  subsequent  incidents  are  thus  narrated  by  himself. 

''  I  continaed  my  Tintf  to  Mitcbam,  prayin^^  and  occaaionally  ezbortiogr  in 
the  little  chapel,  when  owing  to  a  sudden  indisposition,  Mr.  B.  insisted  on  my 
preaching.*  In  the  most  candid  manner  I  expressed  dislike,  urging  my  in- 
sufficiency and  un preparedness,  which  would  increase  my  diffidence  and  fear. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  enter  the  pulpit  before  I  had  obtained  a  more  full  and 
accurate  acquaintance  with'  divinity,  and  till  I  had  studied  at  aome  college. 
My  friend  now  endeavored  to  convince  me,  that  the  various  exhortations  I 
had  given  had  afforded  considerable  satisfaction,  and  that  whatever  was  my 
ultimate  destination,  I  ought  to  exercise  my  **  talent"  till  some  arrangement 
could  be  made,  as  proofs  had  already  been  given  of  my  acceptance  and  use- 
fulness.   The  conversation  was  closed  by  an  assurance,  that  as  illness  pre- 

*  Among  the  Dissenten  in  England,  of  different  classes,  young  men  destined  for  the 
mioistry  make  trial  of  their  preaching  talents,  in  pulpiu  and  on  the  Sabbath,  Without 
being  previously  bcensed. 
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▼eated  his  |>reacbiii^,  I  roust  be  responsible  for  the  dis^pohitnient  of  the 
people.  This  threw  my  mind  into  a  state  of  much  perplexity  and  agitation ; 
Its  reasonings  and  fears  were  beyond  any  thing  I  can  describe ;  a  sense  of 
duty  decided  me  to  overcome  my  reluctance,  and  as  some  hours  interTened, 
I  prepared  the  skeleton  of  a  sermon ;  selecting  that  easy  and  familiar  text, 
from  Luke  xii.  32 — "  Fear  not,  little  flock,"  &c. 

^  My  distress  of  mind  on  riding  to  Mitcham  was  so  great,  that  I  thought  I 
most  have^returned ;  on  my  arrival,  anxious  to  find  an  apology  to  the  mana- 
ger of  the  chapel  for  my  apparent  intrusion,  I  said, — It  is  a  week-nightf  and 
an  emergency.  My  fear  and  trembling  were  great,  but  I  looked  to  God  for 
strength  and  assistance,  and  found  them ;  yet  such  was  my  terror  that  the 
pulpit  shook  beneath  me.  I  had  made  rather  a  long  plan,  and  if  ever  1  cried 
to  the  Lord  for  help,  it  was  at  this  time.  When  I  had  read  the  text,  my  fear 
so  far  subsided  that  I  was  enabled  to  forgot  every  thing  but  my  subject,  and 
I  found  tolerable  ease  of  expression.  After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  finding  I 
bad* not  proceeded  more  than  half  throu^rh  my  subject,  I  lefl  off  abruptly. 
On  entering  the  vestry,  many  individuals  came  forward  to  express  approba- 
tion and  pleasure.  Araon^  the  number  were  a  lady  and  gentleman,  the  sight 
of  whom  bad  increased  my  distress,  as  I  knew  they  were  accustomed  to  hear 
Mr.  Romaine,  and  Mr.  Foster.  The  lady,  who  on  first  seeing  me  had  object- 
ed to  my  youth,  said  this  young  man  would  be  acceptable  for  one  Sabbach  at 
Kingston.  The  gentlepian,  Mr.  Wbitver,  of  the  Ordnance  Office,  now  press- 
•ed  my  consent  to  this;  but  1  refused,  on  which  he  replied,  God  has  given 
'  you  talents,  and  you  must  use  them.  I  returned  home  with  very  difirerent 
feelings.  *^  The  Lord,  (as  it  were,)  turned  my  captivity^  and  I  was  like  them 
that  dream"  It  was  a  night  long  to  bo  remembered.  To  this  hour,  when  I 
look  back  to  it,  and  review  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  my  reluctance 
to  engage,  and  my  fear  and  agitation,  I  think  it  was  obvious  to  the  people 
that  fwas  oppressed  in  spirit ;  and  this,  under  the  divine  blessing,  disarmed 
them  of  their  prejudices,  created  their  sympathy,  and  constrained  them  to 
pray  for  me  ;  and  their  prayer  seemed  to  return  into  their  own  bosoms  ;  for 
they  not  only  came  to  mo  and  expressed  kindness  and  good  wishes,  but  they 
seemed  to  have  sat  under  the  shadow  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  found  its  fruit 
sweet  to  their  taste.  Oh,  how  wonderful  that  the  feeble  efforts  ef  an  instru- 
ment so  weak  and  insignificant  should  be  effectual,  in  the  hand  ot  the  Most 
High,  of  good  to  souls ;  but  I  recollect  whore  it  is  said,  IVe  have  this  treasure 
in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  . 
us,  2  Cor.  iv.  7.  Still  I  have  often  looked  back  with  feelings  oi  anxiety  and 
regret,  and  feared  lest  I  did  wrorig.  I  have  not  only  felt,  but  mourned  the 
want  of  those  advantages  which  1  might  have  had,  if  I  had  resolutely  porse- 
▼ered  in  my  first  intention  of  going  to  some  academical  institution  before  I 
commenced  preaching  ;  f^r  it  will  be  seen  that  this  first  sermon  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  plan  of  going  to  college,  and  became  the  step  to  all  that 
series  of  services  which  followed,  and  to  that  chain  of  connections  into  which 
I  have  been  insensibly  conducted.  On  tho  other  hand,  when  I  call  to  mind 
the  goodness  and  mercy  which  have  accompanied  me  in  my  progress,  how 
mucn  acceptance  and  success  have  attended  my  ministerial  labors,  I  am 
averwhelmed  with  surprise,  and  hope  I  feel  both  humility  and  gratitude.'* 

With  great  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  upon,  by  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Whilver  and  by  the  urgency  of  his  friend  Mr.  Beck,  to  go 
to  Kingston  the  next  Sabbath ;  where  be  preached  twice,  and, 
''  after  the  services  of  the  day  were  concluded,  many  thanks 
were  offered,  with  an  expression  of  general  approbation,  and  a 
request  thaMhe  visit  might  be  renewed.  This  was  promised,' 
and  he  preached  a  second  Sabbath  at  Kingston.  Arrangements 
were  now  made,  with  the  consent  of  the  managers  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, for  bis  preaching  at  various  places  io  the  vicioity  of  Loo- 

VOL.   V^ — NO     I.  3 
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don.  Shortly  after  he  was  sent  six  weeks  to  Lewes."  He  con- 
tinued there  eight  months,  preaching  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
once  in  the  week,  and  occasionally  in  the  surrounding  villages^ 
attending  as  he  had  opponunity  the  preaching  of  Mr,  Cecil, 
which,  being  expository,  was  very  proBtable  to  him,  and  pursu- 
ing with  diligence  theological  studies.  He  was  then  summoned 
to  London,  and  found  himself  appointed  to  the  station  at  Kings- 
ton, where  "  many  of  the  leading  persons  had  been  delighted 
with  his  plairf  and  unadorned  sermons."  In  1781  he  received  a 
call  to  seiile  with  that  people,  which  he  accepted,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  church  and  congregation  should  be  re-organized  on 
the  Independent  model,  which  was  done.  In  ihe  same  month 
in  which  he  was  ordained,  June  1781,  he  married  Miss  Corde- 
lia Cahusac;  concerning  whom  he  thus  writes' in  his  diary  seve- 
lal  years  after.  "  Her  person,  her  piety,  her  prudence,  her  in- 
dustry, her  economy,  have  been  all  that  a  Christian  could  expect 
or  desire.  She  has  been  a  help-meet  in  realiiy.  In  our  lives 
we  have  been  pleasant  to  each  other ;  and  our  parting  will  be 
painful.  But,  oh  !  the  blessedness  of  a  good  hope  through 
grace.  Our  friendship  will  be  renewed  and  perfected,  and  will 
become  unfading  in  the  kingdom  of  glory." 

Being  thus  settled  in  life,  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  his  work. 
"  Conscious"  o(  his  deficiency  of  preparation  for  the  ministry, 
and  "  of  the  necessity  of  extraordinary  diligence,  he  seized  eve- 
ry opportunity  of  increasing  his  limited  knowledge  of  scriptural 
and  experimental  theblogy,  in  the  study  of  which  he  passed 
fourteen,  and  sometimes  sixteen  hours  in  a  day."  He  took  par- 
ticular pains  in  preparing  his  sermons,  which  were  not  usually 
written,  but  preached  from  extended  notes ;  "  aiming,  not  to 
shine  as  a  speaker,  but  to  preach  useful  and  instructive  discours- 
es." He  was  also  diligent  in  the  performance  of  pastoral  duties. 
But  ^^  Kingston  was  a  barren  and  unpromising  soil :  religion  was 
much  neglected.  Like  Gallio  of  old,  the  higher  classes  cared 
for'none  of  these  things,  and  the  lower  were  so  irreligious  and 
brutal  that  they  sometimes  assaulted  those  who  attended  the 
meeting."  And,  worse  than  all,  "  the  vile  and  detestable  heresy 
of  Aniinomianism  began  now  to  spread  through  the  whole  vicin- 
ity of  Kingston,"  at  that  time  the  residence  of  William  Hunting- 
ton, S.  S.,  the  too  successful  champion  of  Antinomiamsm,  at 
that  period,  in  London.  "  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  party 
that  could  be  devised,  to  inoculate  the  whole  church  and  con- 
gregation" of  Mr.  Townsend  "  with  their  unscriptural  sentiments, 
and  with  their  more  mischievous  temper."  The  result  was, 
**'  the  most  nncandid  and  illiberal  construction  was  put  upon  eve> 
ry  sermon"  Mr.  T.  preached ;  "  the  most  eminent  of  his  hearers 
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in  seriousness  of  spirit  and  holiness  of  life  were  maligned  as  Ar- 
minians  and  enemies  of  the  gospel,"  and  church  discipline  be- 
came impracticable.  Mr.  T.  now  became  convinced  that  it  was 
his  "  duty  to  resign  his  charge,  and  communicated  his  intention 
to  some  of  his  friends  in  London,"  through  whom  it  was  made 
known  to  "  the  congregation  in  Jamaica  Row,  Bernfiondsey," 
who  extended  to  him  an  invitation  to  become  their  minister, 
which  he  accepted,  and  commenced  his  stated  labors  among 
them  "on  the  Sabbath  after  Midsummer  Day,  1784."  In  this 
congregation  he  labored,  with  exemplary  6delity  and  happy  suc- 
cess, forty-two  years,  till  his  death. 

In  1792  began  his  abundant  labors,  already  described,  in  va 
rious  departments  of  public  charity.  These  were  so  multiplied 
and  so  diligently  attended  that,  it  may  be  supposed,  his  ministe- 
rial duties  were  henceforth  in  a  considerable  degree  remitted. 
Far  otherwise.  He  usually  preached  three  times  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  once  during  the  week,  to  his  own  congregation  ;  often 
attended  the  prayer  meetings  of  his  church,  visited  much  among 
his  people,  preached  *^  four  sermons  in  a  month  at  Orange  Street 
Chapel,"  and  occasional  lectures  in  various  other  places. — How, 
is  it  asked,  did  he  perform  such  an  immense  amount  of  labor  ? 
He  accomplished  it  by  system,  punctuality,  and  unceasing  dili- 
gence. He  was  never  idle,  and  every  duty  had  its  place  and 
time,  which  were  most  scrupulously  observed.  Rarely  has  a 
man  been  found  who  more  nearly  conformed  to  the  divine  in- 
junction, Diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit ,  serving  the  Lord. 
And  the  resuhs,  in  amount  of  labor  and  in  the  good  effected, 
were  great  and  blessed.  In  reference  to  his  varied  and  pressing 
engagements,  he  thus  writes  in  his  journal  in  1820. 

**  These  delightfal  occupations,  in  which  I  have  been  for  so  many  years 
engaged,  will  soon  cease ;  my  study  hns  attractions  so  powerful,  that  I  should 
spend  my  time  there,  did  not  a  sense  of  duty  render  my  persona!  attendance 
necessary,  where  I  must  assist  in  the  extension  of  the  Gospel,  the  dispersion 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  education  of  children.  How  gladly  would  T  renounce 
my  connection  with  the  committees,  and  devote  my  days  to  study  ;  but  the 
words  of  our  I^ord  are  imperative,  Thts  ought  ye  to  have  done,  andnot  to  have 
Uft  the  other  undone.  Lord  Jesua,  give  me  sraco  and  witidnm  to  serve 
Thee  more  fully  ;  may  I  aim  at  nothing  but  Thy  glory,  and  the  salvation  of 
my  fellow  men.  Time  beoomes  every  day  more  precious ;  two  must  be  made 
out  of  one,  and,  to  secure  hours  for  more  study  and  writing,  I  must  rise  ear- 
lier, sit  up  later,  and  improve  every  moment.  Never  let  me  forget  my  dear 
brother's  motto,  that  ''this  is  the  world  for  employment, — heaven  for  enjoy- 
ment.' But  this  is  anticipation ;  I  may  not  live  till  the  summer,  for  my  fee- 
bleness tells  me  that  I  am  mortal."' 

"  Mr.  Townsend,"  says  his  biographer,  "  possessed  a  qlear 
and  vigorous  understanding.  His  conceptions  were  neither  strik- 
ing nor  imaginative,  but  be  had  great  originality  and  accuracy  of 
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thought.  His  intellectual  endowments  were  not  numerous ;  but 
he  had  a  mind  well  informed  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
general  interests  of  the  world  and  of  the  chufch.  Prudence  was 
a  prominent  feature  in  his  charactcur ;  and  to  this  valuable  gift, 
with  his  extraordinary  energy  and  perseverance,  may  be  attrib- 
uted nmch  that  he  effected/'  ^'  He  had  a  singular  power  of  ab- 
stracting himself  from  external  objects,  and  could  summon  at 
will  materials  for  the  composition  of  a  sermon,  a  tract,  or  an  es- 
say, not  only  in  the  crowded  streets  of  a  city,  but  in  committee 
rooms,  when,  probably,  his  attention  would  be  immediately  call- 
ed to  discuss  an  intricate  question.  At  such  times  he  would 
rise,  and,  after  apparent  inattention  to  all  that  had  passed,  would 
make  a  luminous  speech,  aptly  and  immediately  bearing  on  the 
subject  under  discussion.  His  power  of  embracing  objects  so 
multifarious  arose,  not  merely  from  energy,  and  a  dietcrmination 
to  accomplish  what  he  had  undertaken,  but  he  had  that  valuable 
art,  loo  commonly  neglected,  of  securing  every  fragment  of  time ; 
not  a  minute  was  lost,  either  at  home,  or  in  society  ;  no  useless 
conversation  was  allowed  to  intrude  on  hours  sacred  to  useful- 
ness. He  knew  no  relaxation,  but  that  which  arose  from  the 
variety  of  his  pursuits."  "  There  was  an  universal  confidence 
in  his  judgement.  Churches  and  families  submitted  to  him  their 
most  private  affairs ;  and  his  character  as  a  peace-maker  was 
beautifully  blended  with  his  sense  of  justice,  which  never  allow- 
ed him  to  condemn  any  man  but  upon  clear  evidence  of  guilt. ** 
"  In  his  domestic  character,  Mr.  Townsend  was  constitutionally 
amiable — he  needed  not  that  self-control  which  many  Christians 
find  necessary — gentleness  and  tenderness  were  his  characteris- 
tics ;  there  was  nothing  selfish,  nothing  contracted.  As  a  hus- 
band, he  was  affectionate  and  considerate.'*  "  As  a  father,  his 
great  anxiety  was,  that  he  might  see  his  children  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God."  "  As  a  Christian,  he  was  remarkable  for  heav- 
enly-minded ness  and  humility.  Prayer  was  his  element ;  every 
distinct  act  of  the  day  was  consecrated  by  the  blessing  implored 
on  it  before  he  left  his  study.  It  was  his  weapon  of  defence  to 
secure  him  from  all  that  might  injure  him  in  his  commerce  with 
the  world.  Never  would  he  enter  on  sacred  duty  without  de- 
voting a  season  to  holding  communion  with  his  God.  He  rose 
frequently  at  six,  sometimes  earlier,  to  secure  this  privilege ;  es- 
teeming it  the  only  way  to  ensure  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  purity 
in  the  affections.  His  humility  was  of  an  extraordinary  charac- 
ter, and  marked  every  action,  every  sermon,  every  conversa- 
tion." "Neither  envy  nor  jealousy  entered  his  soul."  "A 
strict  adherence  to  truth  marked  his  conversation :  he  dreaded 
giving  an  unintentional  gloss  which  might  mislead  those  who  li»« 
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tened."  "  Christian  principles  were  the  basis  of  his  character. 
Nature  had  given  him  much  that  was  bright  and  excellent,  and 
she  might  have  made  him  a  philanthropist ;  but  it  was  religion 
that  sanctiGed  the  high  and  noble  purposes  of  his  soul,  giving,  as 
a  motive,  the  heavenly  consideration,  that  he  was  not  his  own, 
but  had  been  bought  with  a  pricey  which  no  duly,  no  sacrifice 
could  ever  cancel.  This  was  the  operative  principle  of  his  be- 
nevolence— the  centre,  from  which  diverged  every  line  of  exer- 
tion. His  list  of  duties  was  well  arranged,  and  the  arrangement 
acted  on — all  had  a  due  proportion — nothing  turned  his  well  di- 
rected mind  from  its  plans.  Duty  to  God,  duty  to  man,  forbade 
any  personal  indulgence,  any  love  of  self— the  will  and  the  af- 
fections were  imbued  with  that  spirit,  which  turns  to  gold  all  it 
touches.  He  gave  diligence  to  add  to  his  faith  virtue ;  to  vir- 
tue knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  godliness,  brotherly  kind- 
ness, charity  ;  and  can  we  doubt  that  the  promised  entrance  was 
ministered  to  him  abundantly  into  the  everiasting  kingdom  of  his 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ?" 

Such  was  this  truly  excellent  and  devoted  minister  of  Christ. 
Our  notice  of  his  Memoir  is  more  extended  than  would  ordinari- 
ly be  expected  from  the  method  we  have  pursued.  And  possi- 
bly the  reader  may  imagine  that  we  have  presented  the  sub- 
stance of  most  that  is  interesting  in  the  volume.  But  this  is  far, 
very  far,  from  being  the  fact.  We  have  given  only  a  specimen. 
Much  of  equal,  o(  superior  interest  has  been  passed  over,  espe- 
cially numerous  delightful  extracts  from  Mr.  Townsend's  jour^ 
nals  and  letters.  We  know  not  when  we  have  read  a  more  in* 
teresting  and  profitable  biography ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  all 
our  readers,  who  will  obtain  and  peruse  it,  will  concur  in  this 
testimony. 


The  Christian  Preacher's  Commission  :  A  Sermon  cfe- 
livered  before  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut^  at 
Saybrooky  June  22,  1831.  Br  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D. 
President  of  Yale  College.  New  Haven :  Hezekiah  Howe. 
pp.20. 

^The  various  names  applied  to  ministers  in  the  New  Testament 
all  exhibit  them  as  holding  subordinate  stations,  and  as  directly 
responsible  to  a  superior  power.  The  very  name  minister^  or 
servaniy  implies  that  they  have  a  roaster,  m  whose  business  they 
are  occupied,  and  to  whom  they  must  give  an  account.  Are 
*3 
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tbey  $i€ward$  9  They  are  entrusted,  not  with  their  own  afiaiiv, 
but  with  the  mysteries  of  God,  *  and  it  is  required  of  stewards, 
that  a  man  be  found  faithful.'  Are  tbey  watchmen  ?  They  are 
required  to  ^  hear  the  word  at  the  mouth  of  God,  and  to  give  his 
people  warning  from  him.'  Are  they  ambassadors  ?  They  have 
derived  their  commission  from  the  court  of  Heaven,  and  to  the 
instructions  given  tbem  they  must  pertinaciously  adhere.  Are 
they  preachers  and  teachers  ?  Both  the  message  which  they  are 
to  proclaim,  and  the  doctrine  they  are  to  teach,  they  have  receiv- 
ed of  the  Lord,  and  they  must  faithfully  <lispense  them,  whether 
men  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear. 

Such  being  the  obvious  and  acknowledged  situation  of  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  it  is  strange  that  there  should  ever  have  been 
the  least  hesitation  with  them  as  to  the  source  of  the  truths 
they  are  to  deliver,  or  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  these 
truths.  They  are  in  the  employ  of  Christ,  to  whom  they  are 
directly  responsible ;  his  infallible  word  is  in  their  hands ;  aod 
bis  command  to  them  is,  *  Go  not  beyond  this,  less  or  more — 
,  teach  and  preach  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you 
— diminish  not  a  word.'  Thus  situated,  thus  instructed,  how 
strange  that  any  should  dare  to  neglect  or  trifle  with  the  sacred' 
word — should  dare  to  modify  it  by  their  own  wishes,  prejudices, 
speculations,  or  supposed  interests — should  dare  to  substitute,  ia 
place  of  it,  the  teachings  of  a  proud  philosophy,  or  the  reveries 
of  an  unbridled  fancy.  He  who  should  hold  up  a  rush-light  to 
the  sun  might  be  a  wise  and  a  prudent  guide,  in  comparison  with 
him,  who  should  think  to  improve  or  interpret  the  scriptures  by 
the  light  of  his  own  unaided  povvers.  "  Can  he  be  less  than 
mad,"  says  Bolingbroke  (and  the  remark  is  worth  repfiating) 
*^  who  boasts  a  revelation  superadded  to  reason  to  supply  its  de- 
fects, and  who,  at  the  same  lime,  superadds  reason  to  revelation 
to  supply  the  defects  of  this  .'*" 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections,  by  reading  the  highly 
appropriate  and  excellent  discourse  now  lying  before  us.  The 
plan  of  the  preacher  is  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  gospel 
minister  "  is  to  resort  directly  to  the  scriptures  to  learn  what  the 
will  of  God  is."  He  is  to  do  this,  because  God  commands  it; 
because  the  Bible  is  '<  the  word  of  a  Being  of  boundless  knowU 
edge  and  eternal  truth  ;"  because  the  word  of  God  is  "  exactly 
adapted  to  the  design  of  bis  ministry ;"  andl)ecause  <*  the  tteas- 
ures  of  religious  truth  contained  in  the  scriptures  are  abundantly 
sufficient  for  the  great  purpose  of  his  ministry." 

*'  Perbapi  it  will  be  said  that  philosophical  knowledge  is  necessary,  to  ei- 
able  us  to  interpret  the  scriptures ;  to  learn  from  the  written  word,  what  is 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit.    That  kind  of  learning,  which  explains  the  langutg* 
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of  the  Bible,  which  ebowe  the  «lefi^ii,  the  TiewB,  end  the  mtnationof  the  wri- 
ten,  which  placet  as  in  the  condition  of  the  persons  addressed,  which  makee 
a  skilful  application  of  the  correct  rales  of  interpretation,  is  of  the  highest 
importance  in  directing  onr  inquiries  after  the  true  nieaning  of  scripture. 
Bat  it  is  not  a  soond  principle  of  interpretation,  to  deteimine  before  hand^ 
what  doctrines  ovgkt  to  be  found,  or  are  probably  to  be  found*,  in  the  Bible  ; 
and  therefore  to  make  it  speak  a  lan|raaffe  in  conformity  with  our  precon- 
ceived opinions.  Of  the  truths  contained  in  the  scriptures,  there  are  some 
which  are  evident,  or  probable,  from  the  liffht  of  naiure.  There  are  others 
which,  till  they  were  revealed,  the  mind  of  man  had  not  even  thought  of. 
There  are  others  again,  which  natural  reason  would  have  pronounced  to  be 
improbal>le.  "  Gtxi  revealeth  deep  and  secret  things."  *'  He  doeth  great 
things,  which  we  cannot  comprehend."  The  scriptural  evidence,  theiefore, 
in  favor  of  any  doctrine,  is  wholly  independent  of  the  probabihty  furnished  by 
reasoning  alone,  without  the  aid  of  revelation.  This  evidence  is  the  simple 
testimony  of  God.  It  is  neither  weakened  nor  strengthened  by  any  .previ* 
,  ons  opinion  which  we  had  formed  on  the  subject  revealed. — rhiloeophical 
speculation,  therefoie,  has  nothing  to  do  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  scrip- 
tare,  except  by  explaining  and  applying  the  common  principles  upon  which 
language  is  to  be  interpreted.  The  doctrines  of  metaphysical  philosophy 
onghf  to  have  no  influence  in  determining  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  If  the 
language  of  scripture  is  to  be  so  explained,  as  to  conform  invariably  to  proba- 
bilities suggested  by  reason,  then  it  is  no  revelation.  It  makes  known  to  us 
no  new  truths.  It  can  decide  no  controverted  point.  For  each  contending 
party  will  give  the  passages  referred  to  as  proofs,  the  meaning  which  accords 
with  its  own  opinions.  This  is  the  great  reason  why  the  various  denomina- 
'tions  of  Christians  make,  ordinarily,  no  approaches  towards  agreement  in 
doctrine,  by  discussions,  which,  professedly,  refer  to  the  scriptures  as  a 
common  rule  of  laith.  In  truth,  each  party,  instead  of  making  the  scriptures, 
the  only  standard  of  belief,  makes  his  own  opinions,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
the  standard  of  scripture.  If  the  book  of  God  is  to  be  interpreted  according 
to  preconceived  philosophical  opinions,  it  will  not  be  one  bible,  but  many.  It 
will  be  made  to  contain  as  many  different  systems  of  doctrines,  as  there  are 
different  schemes  of  philosophy  brought  forward  to  give  a  construction  to  its 
contents.  Its  meaning  must  vary,  as  one  plan  of  speculation  becomes  on- 
fiuhionable,  and  gives  place  to  another." 

Having  shown  from  what  source  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  is  ' 
to  derive  his  instructions,  viz.  from  the  scriptures,  President  Day 
proceeds  to  urge,  that  *  the  truths  which  he  has  derived  from 
this  source  he  is  bound  to  make  the  subject  of  his  communica- 
tions to  his  hearers.  Nothing  else  will  accomplish  the  design  of 
his  ministry.' 

"  The  preacher  may  entertain  his  hearers  with  fine  speculations  on  the 
powers  and  operations  of  the  human  mind.  Ho  may  trace,  with  the  hand  of 
a  inaster,  the  connection  between  motives  and  actions,  lie  may  gain  their 
admiration,  by  exhibitions  of  his  owta  powers  of  invention  and  reasoning. 
Every  link  in  the  chain  of  his  logical  deductions,  may  be  rightly  placed  ;  and 
firmly  connected  with  its  antecedent  and  its  consequent.  His  philosophical 
theology  may  be  wrought  into  a  fioelv  proportioned  and  compacted  system. 
Bat  all  this  will  not  be  effectual  to  salvation.  And  why  not  ?  Because  bu* 
man  philosophy  is  not  the  truth  of  God.    It  is  <*  the  wisdom  of  this  world." 

**  We  have  no  sufficient  ground  for  expecting  that  renewing  grace  will  ac- 
company the  speculations  of  philosophy.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
Hearken  not  unto  the  words  of  the  prophets,  that  prophesy  unto  yoa ;  they 
make'yoa  vain,  they  speak  a  vision  out  of  their  own  heart,  ind  not  out  of  the 
month  of  the  Lord.  Thev  shall  not  profit  this  people  at  all  But  if  they  had 
stood  in  my  coansel,  and  had  caused  the  people  to  hear  my  words,  then  they 
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•faoald  have  torned  them  from  their  evil  waj.    Is  not  mj  word  like  a  fire, 
saith  the  J^rd ;  and  like  a  hammer,  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  piecea  ?" 

If  metaphysical  philosophy  is  not  allowed  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  our  religion,  or  to  interpret,  modify,  or  add  to,  the  rever 
latioDs  of  God ;  the  question  arises,  whether  the  preacher  has 
no  occasion  for  the  cultivation  of  his  logical  powers  ?  no  use  for 
the  science  of  mental  philosophy  ?  Is  the  time  devoted  to 
this  portion  of  a  liberal  education  to  be  regarded  as  lost  ? 

''  By  no  means/'  says  President  Day  "  There  is  a  purpose,  to  which,  with 
doe  caulfon,  aeauisitions  and  skill  of  this  nature  may  be  very  properly  appli* 
ed  ; — meelincr  the  cavils  of  those  who  perr«r<  the  scriptures,  or  who  reject 
them  altogether.  One  of  these  classes  .accommodate  the  meaning  of  the 
bible  to  their  own  pre-conceived  and  erroneous  opinions.  The  other  set  aside 
the  whole  book  of  God,  because  it  contains  some  things  which  do  not  accord 
with  their  own  philosophy.  Both  are  to  be  met,  prmcipally  by  presentintj^ 
the  direct  evidence  of  the  truth ;  but  partly  by  showing  the  fajfacv  of  their 
own  reasonings.  "  The  foolis  to  he  answered  according  to  his  folly,  lest  he 
be  wise  in  his  own  conceit."  The  caviller  is  to  be  taken  on 'his  own  ground, 
and  driven  from  the  positions  in  which  he  is  attempting  to  fortify  himself. 


*  Let  the  preacher,  then,  be  furnished  with  philosophical  weapons,  to  ward 
cks  of  philosophical  opposers.     Let  him  be  vc 
enemies  or  the  truth  may  not  triumph  over 

dy  it  earlif ; 
may  not  first  come  upon  him,  with  a  fascinating  and  bewildering  influeBCOy 


e  attacks  of  philosophical  opposers.  Let  him  be  versed  in  mental  lei- 
that  the  enemies  or  the  truth  may  not  triumph  over  him,  on  the  ground 
(ir  boasted  superiority  in  this  respect.     J«et  him  study  it  early  ;  that  it 


in  the -midst  of  his  parochial  ministi  aliens.     Let  him  study  ii  deeply  ;  that  he 
may  understand  its  proper  use,  its  limits,  and  it  perplexities.    On  no  subject, 

^  perhaps,  is  a  little  learning  more  dangerous,  than  on  this.    The  doleterions 

'  qualities  of  metaphysics,  lie  mostly  on  the  surface." 

While  we  subscribe  most  cordially  to  the  justice  of  these  re- 
marks, it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  ihefull  benefit  of  mental 
philosophy  or  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the 
.  human  mind  to  the  gospel  minister,  is  here  exhibited.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  this  man  sustains,  in  the  spiritual  world,  the 
office,  not  only  of  apothecary,  but  physician  ;  (medicamentarius 
et  medicus.)  Consequently,  he  must  not  only  understand  the 
nature  of  the  remedy  entrusted  to  him,  but  he  must  take  it  with 
him  into  the  world,  and  vigorously  and  skilfully  apply  it.  He 
must  go  out  among  the  spiritually  diseased,  and  inquire  into  their 
state,  and  judge  of  symptoms,  and  *  rightly  divide  the  word  of 
truth,  distributing  to  each  his  portion  in  due  season.'  But  io 
every  part  of  this  important  work,  he  comes  directly  in  contact 
with  minds — minds  variously  influenced  and  affected  ; — and  how 
shall  he  proceed  intelligently  and  successfully,  without  som^  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  structure  and  principles  •of  the  human 
mind  ?  We  admit,  indeed,  that  the  knowledge  which  he  will 
find  of  the  greatest  advantage  will  ordinarily  be  the  result  of  ex- 
perience ;  but  then  he  cannot  have  experience  till  he  has  ac- 
quired it,  and  previous  study  is  important,  that  the  full  benefit 
of  experience  may  be  gained. 
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Another  reason  offered  by  President  Day  why  the  preacher 
should  make  ihe  truth  of  scripture  the  burden  of  bis  communi- 
cations to  his  people,  is,  that' in  this  way  he  will  be  easily  under' 

stood. 

I 
"  But  how  is  a  plain  man  to  arrive  at  a  knowled^  of  religious  trnth,  by 
the  re6nement8  of  metaphysical  reasoning  ?  Suppose  he  mako  the  attempt. 
He  has  a  new  science  to  learn ;  a  science  abounding  in  nice  distinctions ; 
requiring  an  anaUsis  of  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind  :  and  em- 
bracing a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  powers  and  suscep- 
tibilitiesi  motives  and  actions.  When  examining  a  particular  proposition,  he 
findtf  that  this  is  dependent  on  another,  that  other  on  a  third ;  and  that  he  is 
to  follow  out  a  chain  of  dependencies  and  logical  deductions.  To  estab- 
lish a  single  truth,  he  must  show  its  connection  with  a  whole  system  of 
truths. 

"  If  he  looks  to  the  pulpit  for  instruction  on  these  subjects,  he  is  involved 
in  the  mysteries  of  metaphysical  phraseology.  His  minister  speaks  to  him  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  He  finds  that  ne  has  not  only  a  new  science,  but  a  new  /on- 
guage  to  learn.  The  language  of  common  life,  and  common  business,  has 
not  the  philosophical  precision  which  is  requisite  for  nice  metaphysical  inves- 
gation.  Here  again  a  new  difficulty  is  presented  The  language  of  meta- 
ph)rsios  is  far  from  being  settled,  in  some  sciences,  the  peculiar  precision 
wmch  is  required,  is  in  a  good  degree  attained,  by  a  general  agrecmcitt  in  the 
use  of  terras.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  in  metaphysical  theology. 
Even  tho  classification  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  is  not  agreed  upon,  by  wri- 
ters on  mental  philosophy ;  some  enumerating  many  original  faculties,  oth- 
ers reducing  them  to  a  very  small  number.  This  must  of  course  lead  to  a 
to  a  great  want  of  precision,  in  the  application  and  use  of  terms.  Such  in- 
distinctness, where  the  language  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  settled  with  mathe- 
matical exactness,  is  a  source  of  endless  misapprehension.  It  always  fur- 
nishes to  a  disingenuous  disputant  an  opportunity  of  retreating,  under  the 
cover  of  indefinite  phraseology.  Metaphysical  controversies  become  inter- 
minable, except  from  the  weariness  of  the  contending  parties,  or  of  their 
readers.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that^another  generation,  at  least,  must 
pass  off,  before  the  language  of  mental  philosophy  will  become  settled.  In 
this  chaotic  state  of  metapnysical  phraseology,  how  are  the  common  people 
to  establish  their  religious  opinions,  by  a  course  of  philosophical  investiga- 
Uon." 

The  preacher  is  bound  to  make  the  scriptbres  his  guide,  not 
only  in  the  doctrines  which  he  teaches,  but  in  \he  practical  ex* 
hortations  which  he  gives  to  his  people. 

''  The  Scriptures  are  the  only  safe  guide,  in  giving  directions  to  impenitent 
sinners  ;  particularly  when  their  attention  is  excited  to  the  great  interests  of 
salvation.  This  is  no  time  for  hazarding;  oxperiments  upon  the  conflicting 
emotions  of  the  trembling  inouirer ;  no  time  lor  trying  the  efiicacy  of  favor- 
ite philosophical  theories.  When  the  question  appears  to  be  on  the  point  of 
being  decided,  whether  the  sinner  shall  turn  and  live  forever,  or  harden  him- 
self \n  a  hopeless  continuance  in  transgression,  the  spiritual  guide  who  has  any 
just  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  soul,  wul  deeply  feel  his  own  need  of  assistance 
and  direction  froifi  on  high.  Who  would  venture,  in  such  a  situation,  to  sub- 
stitute the  suggestions  of  refined  speculation,  for  the  counsels  of  infinite  wis- 
dom ?  God  only  knows  the  hearts  of  all.  He  only  knows  the  means  of 
turning  them,  as  the  rivers  of  water  are  turned.  He  knows  the  truths  which 
will  most  frequently  be  accompanied  with  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the 
.  Spirit  We  may  safely  adopt  the  directions  which  we  nnd  in  his  word, 
woether  we  are  able  or  not  to  determine  their  proper  place,  in  a  system  of 
fpecaUtive  theology." 
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In  the  leading  sentiment  of  this  discourse,  vis.  that*  the  gospel 
minister  is  to  learn  the  will  of  God  directly  from  the  scriptures, 
'  and  make  it  the  subject  of  his  communications  to  bis  people/  all 
evangelical  ministers  will  agree.  The  great  difficulty  seems  lo 
,be,  to  settle  and  define  the  principles  according  to  which  the 
scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted.  It  is  certain,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  reason  is  not  to  sit  in  judgement  on  the  book  of  revelation, 
and  decide  what  it  ought  to  be  and  to  teach ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  on  tjie  other,  that  in  interpreting  this  book,  the  plain  dic« 
tates  of  reason  and  common  sense  are  not  to  be  disregarded. 
Inspiration  can  never  demand  our  assent  to  what  is  intuitively 
or  demonstratively  false.  Hence,  passages  which  seem  to  de- 
mand such  ati  assent*  must  necessarily  receive  a  modified  in- 
terpretation, or  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  must  be  given  up.  In 
general,  however,  passages  of  this  description  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  occasion  much  difficulty.  The  necessary  modifications  are,  for 
the  most  part,  obvious,  and  by  honest  minds  will  be  easily  made. 

The  discourse  before  us  concludes  with  three  inferences,  from 
the  second  of  which  the  following  extract  is  taken.  It  will  be  found 
to. coincide  entirely  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  first  article  in 
the  present  numberf — views  which  we  hope  and  trust  are  be- 
coming more  common  among  the  friends  of  evangelical  truth. 

"2.  Another  inference  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  subject  is,  that 
ministers  and  Christianx  who  are  agreed  in  their  belief  of  the  great  truths  of 
revelqtion^  ought  not  to  be  alienated  from  each  other  on  account  of  their  dtf- 
ferent  philosophical  explanations  of  Scriptural  doctrines.  The  difierences  of 
opinion  which  occasion  iiuch  animated  cdntrovereics  among  the  numeroos 
diTisions  and  sobdivisions  of  parties  in  the  Christian  world,  are  frequently 
nothing  more  than  different  modes  o{  accounting  for  doctrines  in  whicn  most 
of  the  combatants  are  afi;reed.  ShaU  I  then  denounce  a  man  as  a  heretic,  be- 
caose  we  have  adopted  different  metaphynical  theories,  in  explanation  of 
Scriptural  (ruths  which  we  both  receive  ?  If  he  who  differs  from  me,  claims 
that  his  speculations  are  essential  to  salvation,  that  they  are  necessary  addi- 
tions to  revealed  truth,  that  without  them  the  word  of  God  cannot  be  support- 
ed or  believed;  then  lot  him  be  admonished  for  his  presumption.  But  the 
great  danger  to  the  cause  of  religion  is,  not  so  much  that  this  or  that 
nnfounded  theorv  may  be  advanced,  as  that  any  metaphysical  theorT, 
whether  true  or  false,  should  be  relied  upon,  as  the  foundation  of  our  faith. 
It  is  the  dependence  upon  philosophical  speculations  which  opens  the  flood- 
l^ates  pf  error.  Points  of  metaphysical  theology  may  be  amicably  discussed, 
if  they  are  not  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  which  belongs  exclusively  to  re- 
yealed  truth.  But  we  so  elevate  their  importance,  and  so  fiercely  contend 
for  them,  that  a  doubt  respecting  a  speculative  theory  as  certainly  draws 
upon  a  man  the  imputation  of  heresy ,  as  a  rejection  of  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints.  Is  it  proper,  that  the  peace  of  the  churches,  and  the  haivnony 
among  faithful  ministers,  should  be  violated,  by  contests  for  victory,  between 
systems  of  curious  speculation  ^  If  these  points  of  ardent  contention  are 
Scriptural  truths,  they  can  be  supported  by  Scriptural  evidence.  If  they  are 
not  doctrines  of  Scripture,  let  them  have  their  proper  rank  among  other  in- 

*  For  instance,  Matt.  zxvi.  26,  and  John  vi.  63. 
t  On  the  question '  What  is  Orthodoxy  f ' 
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▼•ationi  of  philofophy.  Is  it  ri^^ht,  that  the  simple  trothi  of  the  ffotpel  should 
he  so  interwoyen  with  questions  of  doubtful  disputation,  ^at  plain  Christiane 
cannot  separate  tho  one  from  the  other.  Let  us  hare  the  river  of  the  water 
of  life,  as  it  comes  to  us,  pure  from  the  eternal  fountain,  unadulterated  by 
mixtures  of  human  philosophy." 


The  Divine  Authority  and  perpetual  Obligation  op  the 
Lord's  Dat,  asserted  in  seven  Sermonsy  delivered  at  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Islinetony  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  1830.  By  Daniel  Wilson,  M.  A.,  Author  of 
Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity^  ifc.  First  jtmert- 
can  Edition,  with  a  Recommendatory  Preface,  by  Rev.  L. 
Woods,  D.  D.  Bosioq  :  Crocker  h  Brewster.  1831.  pp.  212, 

We  are  411  bound  to  worship  God,  and  dttend  to  our  spiritual 
and  everlasting  interests.  But  can  these  objects  be  secured,  with- 
out devoting  to  them  some  definite  portion  of  our  time  }  Crea- 
tures of  sense,  drawn  by  a  thousand  allurements  away  from  things 
unseen  apd  eternal,  how  can  the  gospel,  without  a  Sabbath,  exert 
its  full  power  on  our  own  hearts,  and  diffuse  its  redeeming  influ- 
ences through  the  world  i  Will  God  be  worshipped  as  he  oughts 
or  man  prepare  by  repentance  and  faith  for  the  joys  of  heaven, 
without  a  day  expressly  consecrated  to  these  holy  and  exalted^ 
purposes  ? 

Here  then  we  perceive  the  grand  design  of  the  Sabbath.  It 
does  indeed  furnish  an  indispensable  season  of  rest  for  man  and 
beast ;  but  it  was  mainly  intended  to  provide  stated  and  sufficient 
opportunities  for  accomplishing  the  great  purposes  of  religion. 
It  arrests  the  current  of  worldly  affairs,  and  hushes  the  din  of 
business,  and  the  revelry  of  pleasure,  that  in  the  stillness  of  its 
hallowed  hours,  the  voice  of  God  may  be  distinctly  heard,  and 
properly  heeded.  It  spreads  around  us  an  air  of  sacredness  and 
solemnity  well  fitted  to  prepare  our  minds  for  the  worship  of  our 
Maker,  and  for  meditation  on  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  It  recab 
to  our  memory  the  wonders  of  creation,  providence  and  grace* 
It  calls  us  to  the  study  of  God*s  word,  to  the  examination  of  our 
own  hearts,  and  the  varied  devotions  of  the  closet  and  the  family, 
of  the  social  circle  and  the  sanctuary.  It  turns  our  attention 
awhile  from  time  to  eternity  ;  it  lifts  our  thoughts  from  earth  to 
heaven,  and  bids  us  secure  an  everlasting  inheritance  there,  by  a 
timely  acceptance  of  that  gospel  which  promises  pardon  and  sal- 
vation only  to  the  penitent  believer  in  Christ. 
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These  remarks  suggest  the  nature  of  the  Sabbath*  Its  esseti^ 
tial  principle  is  that  of  devoting  a  de6nite  part  of  our  time  to  rest 
and  devotion.  The  bstitution  itself  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
day  on  which  it  is  observed.  It  must,  indeed,  be  observed  on 
some  day ;  but  the  institution  itself  is  one  thing,  and  the  day  of 
its  observance  is  another.  The  exact  portion  of  linve,  or  the  par- 
ticular day  of  the  week,  may  not,  in  itself,  be  indispensable ;  but 
it  is  necessary  that  the  portion  of  time  should  be  fixed,  and  the 
same  day  be  observed  by  all.  Should  one  man  devote  to  religious 
purposes  one  day  in  seven,  and  another  one  day  in  five  or  ten  ; 
or  should  one  keep  the  first  day  of  the  week,  another  the 
fourth,  and  a  third  the  sixth  ;  how  could  there  be  any  concert 
for  the  public  worship  of  God,  or  for  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
life  ?  One  man's  business  would  interfere  with  another  man's 
devotion ;  the  uproar  of  worldly  pursuits  and  pleasures  would 
disturb  the  quiet,  solemn  services  of  religion ;  and  thus  might 
society  be  thrown  into  such  confusion  as  would  threaten,  ere 
long,  to  banish  the  peaceful  spirit  of  piety  from  the  world. 

But  who  shall  determine  what  portion  of  our  lime,  and  what 
day  of  the  week,  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  rest  and  devotion  ? 
There  are  obvious  and  urgent  reasons  why  God,  instead  of  leav- 
ing men  to  their  own  choice,  should  himself  institute  and  enjoin 
the  Sabbath.  Jehovah  is  wiser  than  the  blind,  erring  creatures 
of  yesterday,  and  knows  far  better  than  we  what  portion  of  time, 
and  what  day  of  the  week,  will  be  most  likely  to  meet  the  actual 
wants  of  mankind.  The  Maker  of  our  bodies  and  the  Father 
of  our  spirits,  who  built  this  fair  and  beauteous  world  for  our  res- 
idence, and  spread  over  us  the  broad,  blue  canopy  of  heaven  ; — 
does  not  He  know  what  Sabbath  is  demanded  by  our  phvsical, 
moral,  dnd  religious  necessities  ? 

Only  a  divine  lawgiver  has  authority 'suflScient  to  enforce  a 
religious  observance  of  one  day  instead  of  another.  Had  the 
day  been  selected  by  man,  its  expediency  might  have  been  called 
in  question ;  its  authority  would  have  been  resisted  by  many,  as 
an  encroachment  on  the  rights  ofconscience  5  its  character  would 
have  been  divested  of  its  sacredness,  and  its  best  influences  en- 
tirely neutralized  ;  every  man  would  have^  felt  at  liberty  either 
to  keep  no  day  at  all,  or  to  choose  one  for  himself;  as  different 
persons  would  probably  have  observed  different  days,  every  day 
of  the  week  might  have  been  a  Sabbath  to  some  part  of  the  same 
community ;  and  thus  would  the  wildest  disorder  have  been  in- 
troduced into  all  the  concerns  of  business  and  religion.  The 
very  nature  of  the  case,  then,  demands  a  divinely  appointed  chiy.« 
No  views  of  expediency,  no  civil  legislation,  no  ecciesiastieal  de- 
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cree,  no  roluntary  agreement  among  men,  would  be  sufficient  to 
bind  iheir  consciences,  and  control  their  conduct.     Who  gelner- 
aUy  disregard  the  Sabbath  ?    Those  who  acknowledge  its  expe- 
diency, but  deny  its  divine  origin  and  authority.     Who  perform 
its  duties  the  most  faithfully,  and  secure  the  largest  share  of  its 
spiritual  benefits  ?    Those  who  revere  it  as  an  appointment  of 
heaven  for  all  mankind.     Moral  suasion  and  human  enactments 
can  procure  for  the  Sabbath  no  deep  devout  reverence.     God 
must  speak  himself,  before  men  will  hear  and  obey.     His  au- 
thority, and  his  only,  is  paramount  and  universal.     His  sanctions  , 
invest  the  Sabbath  with  a  sacred  character,  vvhh  a  power  and 
ubiquity  of  influence,  that   follow  its  violator  into  his  darkest 
lorking-place,  and  clench  its  obligations  on  his  conscience  too 
strongly  ever  to  be  skaken  off  by  any  effort  short  of  an  entire, 
everlasting  renunciation  of  his  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings, 
and  Lord  of  lords.     God's  decision  settles  the  point  of  duty  for- 
ever, and  binds  all  men  alike  to  keep  holy  that  portion  of  time, 
and  that  day  of  the  week,  which  he  has  set  apart  for  the  high 
and  sacred  purposes  of  religion. 

Here  turns  the  whole  question.     If  God  has  not  appointed  a 
Sabbath,  we  have  none  that  deserves  the  name— only  a  holiday 
of  pleasure  and  dissipation  ;  but  if  he  has  appointed  one,  then  it 
is  binding  alike  on  every  member  of  the  human  family.     This 
is  the  real,  the  only  essentiarpoint  in  dispute  on  this  subject,  be- 
tween the  friends  of  God,  and  the  motley  multitude  of  errorists, 
who  strive  so  hard  to  throw  off  the  restraints  of  the  Sabbath,  by 
denying  its  divine  authority  and  its  broad  and  holv  demands. 
Their  sophistry  here  is  too  generally  a  mere  subterfuge  of  guilt 
—one  of  the  Protean  forms  which  depravity  so  often  assumes  to 
evade  the  claims  of  God.     For  who  are  these  assailants  of  the 
Sabbath?     Those  who  breariie  most  of  His  spirit;  who  *know 
DO  sin,  neither  is  guile  found  in  their  mouth ;'  who  are  '  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from   sinners.^'     No;  such 
men  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  firm  believers  in  its  divine  au- 
thority ;  and  all  of  them  are  its  strict  and  conscientious  observers, 
and  its  stedfast  friends.     Who,  then,  are  its  angry  assailants  ? 
Tlie  Sceptic,  the  Infidel,  the  Universalist,  the  irreligious  world- 
ling, the  unprincipled  demagogue,  the  lovers  of  pleasure  rather 
^  lovers  of  God,  the  whole  herd  of  profligates  and  villains ; 
>ad  we  deeply  regret  to  find  iome  lax,  temporising  professors  of 
t  belter  faith,  ranginc  themselves  (perhaps  unwittingly,  yet  really) 
nader  the  banners  olthis  unholy  and  ominous  warfare  against  the 
SriAaih, 

But  who  is  to  decide  the  point  in  dispute  ?    For  ourselves  we 
tcknowledge  but  one  tribunal  of  ultimate  appeal  on  this  subject; — 
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and  of  '^  the  law  and  the  testimony''  we  would  reverently  inquire,' 
whether  God  has  actually  ordained  a  Sabbath  Jor  all  mankind  9 

I.  Look,  tben»  at  its  original  appointment,  it  was  in- 
stituted in  paradise,  and  the  progressive  work  of  creation  was  so 
arranged,  as  to  enforce  itd  observance  by  the  example  of  our 
Maker  himself.  ''  On  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work 
which  he  had  made ;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  mil 
his  work  whicti  lie  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day, 
and  sanctiGed  it,  because  that  in  it  he  had'  rested  from  all  his 
work  which  God  created  and  made."* 

Is  it  possible  to  mistake  the  import  of  a  passage  so  perfectly 
plain  ?  The  sacred  historian,  after  relating  what  had  been  dooe 
on  each  preceding  day  of  the  week,  closes  his  simple  account  by 
informing  us,  that  God  rested  on  the  seventh  from  all  his  works; 
and  for  this  reason  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  consecrated  it 
(for  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  original  word)  to  the  holy  purposes 
of  religion.  Now,  if  we  construe  one  part  of  this  narrative  liter* 
ally,  we  must  construe  it  all  in  the  same  way ;  if  we  suspect  the 
literal  truth  of  one  part,  we  may  with  equat  propriety  suspect 
that  of  the  whole  ;  and  thus  might  we  venture  to  deny,  or  ex- 
plain away,  the  entire  account  which  Moses  has  given  of  the 
furcation.  Nay ;  we  know  not  a  single  passage  of  sacred  histonr 
^hich  is  likely  to  pass  unhurt  through  the  ordeal  of  that  rash 
tnd  reckless  criticism,  which  dares  to  deny  the  literal  truth  of  a 
statement  so  unequivocal  respecting  the  original  institutbn  of  the 
Sabbath  in  paradise. 

How  strange,  then,  the  supposition,  that  the  Sabbath  was  insti- 
tuted by  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  nearly  three  thousand^years 
after  the  creation,  and  that  this  same  Moses  recorded  it  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis  merely  by  way  of  anticipation  !  By 
way  of  anticipation  !!  As  well  might  we  suppose,  so  far  as  the 
historical  veracity  of  Moses  is  concerned,  that  the  whole  histoiy 
of  otjr  race,  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  was  written  by  anticipation,  and  that  Abraham  was 
born,  Adam  created,  and  the  world  itself  made  in  the  wiMer- 
ness  ! 

VVhat  con6dence  could  we  repose  in  such  a  historian  ?  This 
language  naturally  conveys  the  idea,  and  it  has  actually  led  near- 
ly M  his  readers  to  suppose,  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  im- 
mediately after  the  creation.  Did  not  Moses  perceive  the  natu- 
ral import  of  his  own  language  ?  If  not,  he  was  utterly  incom- 
petent to  write  any  history,  and  still  more  the  earliest  annals  of 
our  world.     But  did  he  mean  just  what  he  says  ?    Then,  if  the 
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Sabbath  was  not  appointed  in  paradbe,  he  w&s  guilty  of  inten- 
tional deception  ;  and,  according  to  certain  critics,  the  man  whom 
God  inspired  to  write  the  early  history  of  our  race,  actually  told 
a  deliberate  falsehood,  to  enforce  on  his  countrymen  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath ! 

Are  any  of  our  readers  surprized  to  find  that  there  is  little  or 
no  mention  of  this  sacred  day  from  Adam  to  Moses  ?  The  rea- 
son is  obvious.  The  narrative  is  extremely  brief ;  the  history  of 
centuries  is  often  condensed  intoa  single  page  ;  and  consequent- 
ly many  very  important  events  are  necessarily  omitted.  Does 
this  omission  prove  that  no  such  events  occurred  ?  Can  a  simi- 
lar silence  respecting  the  Sabbath  justify  the  supposition  that  no 
Sabbath  had  ever  been  appointed  r  From  Joshua  to  David,  no  ' 
mention  is  made  of  the  Sabbath,  even  in  the  fuller  and  far  more 
circumstantial  history  of  that  period  ;  but  can  we,  from  ^uch  an 
omission,  infer  that  the  Sabbath  did  not  then  exist,  and  was  en- 
tirely unknown  to  all  the  pious  Judges  of  Israel  ?  From  Moses  to 
Jeremiah,  a  period  of  more  than  eight  hundred  years,  the  rite  of 
circumcision  is  nowhere  expressly  mentioned  ;  but  did  prophets, 
and  pious  kings,  and  the>  whole  Jewish  nation  neglect,  for  eight 
centuries,  this  seal  of  their  covenant  with  God  f  If  not,  then 
the  silence  of  Moses  respecting  the  Sabbath,  during  the  Patri- 
archal age,  does  not  furnish  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  no  Sabbath 
had  been  given  to  the  parents  of  our  race. 

But  how  can  this  supposition  be  reconciled  with  the  fact,  that 
nearly  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  were  acquainted  with  the  week-> 
ly  division  of  lime  ?  The  oldest  pagan  poets  speak  of  this  divis- 
ion I*  the  Phenicians  regarded  one  day  in  seven  as  holy  ;  and 
we  are  informed  by  Josephus,  that  "  no  city  of  Greeks  or  Bar- 
barians could  be  found,  which  did  not  acknowledge  a  seventh 
day's  rest  from  labor ;"  and  by  Philo,  that  "  the  Sabbath  was  a 
festival,  not  peculiar  to  any  one  people  or  country,  but  so  com- 
mon to  all  mankind,  that  it  might  be  called  a  public  and  general 
feast  of  the  nativity  of  the  world."  We  might  adduce  a  great 
variety  of  similar  testimonies;  but  every  student  of  ancient  his- 
tory must  have  met  with  abundant  evidence,  that  the  pagan  na- 
tions of  antiquity  were  familiar  with  the  Jewish  division  of  time 
into  weeks.  How  shall  we  account  for  this  ?  If  the  Sabbath 
was  instituted  at  the  close  of  creation,  we  can  easily  see  how  thi? 
division  of  time  might  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition  to 
aU  the  descendants  of  Adam  ;  but  if  the  Sabbath  wa!(  not  known 
till  the  time  of  Moses,  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  so 
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early  and  so  general  an  acquaintance  with  that  weekly  division 
of  droe  to  which  it  gave  rise. 

But  the  very  manner  in  which  Moses  describes  the  revival  of 
this  institution  m  the  \^ilderness,  implies  that  it  had  long  been  in 
existence.     The  account  is  just  such  as  we  should  expect  on 
supposition  that  the  Sabbath  had  been  given  to  the  parents  of  our 
race,  but  greatly  neglected  during  the  long  and  grievous  bond- 
age of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.     The  people  recollected  it  well 
enough  to  prepare  for  its  return,  by  gathering  on  the  sixth  day  a 
double  portion  of  manna  ;  ''  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  congrega- 
tion came  and  told  Moses.     And  he  said  unto  them,  this  is  that 
which  the  Lord  hath  said  ;  to-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy 
Sabbath  unto  the  Lord.     Bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day, 
and  seethe  that  ye  will  seethe;  and  that  which  remaineth  over,  lay 
up  for  you,  to  be  kept  until    the    morning.      And  they  laid 
it  up  till  tlie  morning,  as  Moses  bade;  and  it  did  not  stink,  nei- 
ther was  there  any  worm  therein.     And  Moses  said,  eat  that  to- 
day ;  for  to-day  is  a  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord ;  to-day  ye  shall  not 
find  it  in  the  field.    Six  days  shall  ye  gather  it ;  but  on  the  seventh 
day,  which  is  the  Sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be  none.   And  it  came 
to  pass,  that  there  went  out  some  of  the  people  on  the  seventh 
day  to  gather,  and  they  found  none.     And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  how  long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and  nvy 
laws  ?     See,  for  that  ilie  Lord  hath  given  you  the  Sabbath,  there- 
fore he  giveth  you,  on  the  sixth  day,  the  bread  of  two  days.'** 

.  Does  this  account  look  like  the  original  institution  of  the  Sab- 
bath ?  The  very  first  allusion  to  it  is  obviously  founded  on  the 
supposition  of  its  being  already  known  to  the  children  of  Israel : 
*'  The  people  shall  go  out  and  gather  a  certain  rate  of  manna 
every  day,  that  I  may  prove  them,  whether  they  will  walk  in  my 
ifltir."f  What  law  ?  The  Sabbath  had  not  yet  been  mentioned  ; 
but  the  following  verse  shows  that  the  writer  referred  to  that 
sacred  day.  '^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  on  the  sixth  day 
they  shall  prepare  that  which  they  bring  in  ;  and  it  shall  be  twice 
as  much  as  they  gather  daily."J  Can  any  one  suppose,  that 
God  prescribed  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  before  he  had  appoint- 
ed it?  Nothing  more  than  this  had  been  said  to  the  people  re- 
specting it ;  and  yet  they  anticipated  its  return,  and  its  sacred 
duties,  by  gathering  on  the  sixth  day  a  double  portion  of  manna. 
The  rulers  report  their  conduct  to  Moses,  and  he  answers  them,  io 
a  way  which  tallies  exactly  with  the  supposition,  that  the  Sabbath 
was  an  old  and  neglected,  but  not  entirely  forgotten  institution. 
He  expressly  reminds  them  of  its  having  been  previously  ap« 
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pointed, — thU  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  said  ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  repeat  and  enforcesome  ofits  duties ;  bake  that  which  ye 
will  bake  to-day^  and  seethe  that  ye  mil  seethe.  The  rebuke, 
how  long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my  laws9 
implies  the  previous  appointment  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  the  posi- 
tive assertion,  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  Sabbath^  must  settle 
the  question  in  any  mind  disposed  to  understand  the  sacred  his- 
torian. How  can  we  account  for  all  these  references  to  the  Sab- 
bath? How  came  the  people  to  anticipate  its  return?  Whj 
does  Moses  employ  the  language  of  a  historian,  to-morrow  is  the 
Sabbath,  and  not  the  language  of  a  lawgiver,  to-morrow  shall 
BE  the  Sabbath  9 

These  brief  considerations  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  sin- 
cere, implicit  believer  in  the  Bible,  that  the  Sabbath  was  institu- 
ted, as  Afoses  expressly  imforms  us,  at  the  close  of  the  creation, 
and  given  to  our  first  parents  as  the  natural  representatives  of 
aU  their  descendants,  in  paradise.  Was  it,  then,  intended  for 
them  alone,  or  for  a  mere  fraction  of  their  distant  posterity? 
Does  the  record  intimate  or  imply  anything  like  this  ?  Does 
not  every  one  of  the  reasons  originally  assigned  for  its  appoint- 
ment, apply  alike  to  all  mankind  ?  Are  not  all  equally  bound  to 
imitate  the  example  of  their  Maker  in  resting  on  the  Sabbath, 
to  commemorate  the  works  of  his  hand,  and  cdnsecrate  one  day 
in  seven  to  his  worship  ?  Is  there,  in  considerations  like  these, 
anything  which  restricts  their  application  to  Adam  and  the  Israel- 
ites ? 

It  is  impossible  to  evade  this  argument  by  saying,  that  the 
Sabbath  was  particularly  enjoined  on  the  Jews.  Very  true ;  and 
so  were  all  the  other  precepts  of  the  moral  law.  But  because 
the  Jews  were  expressly  required  to  abstain  from  theft  and  mur- 
der, are  we  permitted  to  commit  these  crimes  ?  Had  nine  pre- 
cepts of  the  decalogue,  like  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  been  ex- 
pressly enjoined  on  Adam,  but  so  grossly  neglected  by  his  pos- 
terity, or  deemed  of  such  paramount  importance,  that  Grod  saw 
fit  to  renew  them  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  enforce  them  on  his  cho- 
sen people  by  the  most  powerful  sanctions ;  would  this  circum- 
stance have  left  all  the  rest  of  mankind  at  liberty  to  trample  on 
those  precepts  with  impunity  ?  No ;  such  a  repetition  would  ob- 
viously have  enforced  ihem  still  more  strongly  on  every  descend- 
ant of  Adam  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Sabbath  was  thus  solemnly 
enjoined  anew  on  the  Israelites,  so  far  from  relaxing  or  restri6t-> 
ing  its  claims,  lays  the  whole  human  family  under  increased  ob- 
ligations to  observe  it. 

11.  Another  argument,  then,  for  the  moral  Obligation  of  the 
Sabbath,  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of  its  hating  been  incor^ 
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parated  mtk  the  Decalogue.  Amid  the  glories  of  Sinai,  Gtod 
spake  ai  tbe  lawgiver,  not  of  the  Jews  merely,  but  if  the  whole 
human  race ;  and  there  gave,  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  a 
brief  yet  lucid  summary  of  duties  which  all  men,  in  every  age 
and  country,  owe  to  him  and  to  one  another.  But  the  same  voice 
which  there  proclaimed,'  Thou  shah  have  no  other  gods  before 
me  ; — thou  shah  not  steal ; — thou  shalt  not  kiH;^^thou  shali  not 
bear  falsi  witness  against  thy  neighbor; — that  very  voice  utter- 
ed at  the  same  time  the  command,  RememberUhe  Sabbath  das/ 
to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shah  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work  ; 
but  the  seventh  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  In  it  thou 
shalt  not  do  ant  work;  thouj  nor  thy  son^  nor  thy  daughter^ 
thy  man-servantj  nor  thy  mavd-servant^  nor  thy  cattle^  nor  thy 
stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates  ;  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
keavent  and  earthy  and  sea^  and  all  that  in  them  isj  and  rested  the 
seventh  day.  fVherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath-^y^  and 
hallowed  %t:' 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  nine  precepts  of  the  decalc^ue 
are  obligatory  on  all  mankind  ;  and  what  voice  of  authority  has 
told  us  that  the  other  is  not  equally  binding  ?  God  enshrined  the 
fourth  command  among  the  other  imperishable,  unchanging  prin* 
ciples  of  his  moral  law  ;  and  who  has  authorized  us  to  erase  it 
from  those  tables  of  stone  on  which  he  himself  inscribed  it  ?  ShaU 
we  venture  thus  to  tamper  with  the  statutes  of  Jehovah? 

It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  resisting  this  argument,  by  the  supposH 
tion  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  It  existed 
before  that  ritual ;  it  was  proclaimed  by  God  himself  from  the  sum- 
mit of  burning  Sinai ;  it  was  graven  with  his  own  finger  on  tables 
of  stone,  along  with  the  other  precepts  of  tbe  decalogue ;  it  was 
incorporated,  not  witli  a  perishable  ritual,  but  with  that  moral  law 
whose  principles  are  all  binding  alike  on  every  son  and  daughter 
of  Adam.  Did  Christ  come  to  destroy  that  law  ?  No ;  he 
oame,  as  he  expressly  informs  us,  not  to  repeal  it,  but  to  enforee 
it  by  all  the  sanctions  of  his  own  gospel.* 

Nor  can  we  set  aside  the  Sabbath  by  calling  it  a  positive  insti- 
tution. What  if  it  &e  so?  Has  not  the  Almighty  Lawgiver 
authority  sufficient  to  enforce  whatever  he  may  see  fit  to  enjoin  ? 
Because  the  command  to  abstaia  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  was 
merely  a  positive  one,  could  our  first  pat'euts  disobey  it  with  im- 
punity ?  Liet  the  miseries  of  a  world,  for  time  and  eternity,  an- 
swer. What  creates  or  determines  our  duty  in  any  case?  Tbe 
simple  will  of  God,  in  whatever  way  expressec^ — whether  reveal- 
ed in  his  word,  inferred  from  his  works,  or  wilt^n  on  the  heart 
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and  conscience.  The  fourth  command,  then,  even  if  it  were  al* 
together  of  a  positive  nature,  would  be  as  really  binding  oo 
matikind  us  aoy  other  part  of  the  decalogue. 

But  is  the  Sabbath  in  M  respects  a  positive  institution? 
True,  the  day  of  its  observance,  a  point  not  essential  to  the  in- 
stitution Itself,  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  positive  injunction; 
but  are  not  all  its  other  features  stamped  with  a  moral  impress  ? 
Do  they  not  exhibit  all  the  characteristics  of  a  n[K)ral  precept  i 
What  gives  such  ;:^ precept  its  moral  nature  ?  Its  origin,  its, du- 
ties, its  purposes,  its  reasons  ?  Then  is  the  Sabbath  of  a  moral 
nature ;  for  its  origin  is  the  bospm  of  Jehovah ;  its  main  duties 
are  moral ;  its  grand  purposes  are  spiritual ;  and  all  its  reasons 
are  applicable  alike  to  mankind  in  every  age  and  clime.  - 

It  is  still  more  irrelevant  to  say,  tliat  violations  of  the  Sabbath 
were  punished  by  the  Jews  with  peculiar  rigor.*  What  if  the 
Sabbath  breaker  was  put  to  death  ?  So  was  the  adulterer  ;f  so 
was  the  disobedient  child  ;|  so  was  the  worshipper^of  idols.^ 
But  are  we  at  liberty  to  trample  the  whole  decalogue^  under  our 
feet,  simply  because  the  government  under  which  we  live  does 
not  punish  the  violation  of  its  precepts  with  the  same  severity 
that  the  civil  law  of  the  Jews  did  ?  May  we  indulge  in  idolatry 
and  covetousness,  or  commit  perjury  and  murder?  What  has 
the  Sabbath,  instituted  in  paradise,  and  renewed  amid  the  glories 
of  Sinai,  to  do  with  the  civil  policy  of  the  Jews  ?  Its  incidental 
and  temporary  connexion  with  their  penal  code  did  not  affect  its 
nature  or  obligations,  as  a  part  of  that  moral  law  which  God  in- 
tended for  all  mankind  ;  and  unless  he  repeals  the  fourth  com- 
mandment himself,  one  jot  or  tittle  of  it  can  never  fail  of  being 
obligatory  on  every  descendant  of  Adam. 

III.  These  arguments,  drawn  from  the  original  institution  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  its  subsequent  renewal,  are  both  confirmed  by  ^it 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated  throughout  the  Bible.  It  is  enjoined 
almost  if  not  quite  as  frequently  as  any  other  precept  of  the  deca- 
l<^ue.  *^  Ye  shall  keep  the  Sabbath ;  for  it  is  holy  unto  you* 
Six  days  may  work  be  done  ;" — a  simple  permission,  not  a  com- 
mand, to  work  six  days  in  seven — "  but  in  the  seventh  is  the 
Sabbath  of  rest,  holy  to  the  Lord.  Wherefore  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  keep  the  Sabbath,  to  observe  the  Sabbath  through* 
out  their  generations  for  a  perpetual  covenant."  '^Six  days 
shall  work  be  done ;  but  on  the  seventh  day  there  shall  be  to  you 
a  holy  day,  a  Sabbath  of  rest  to  the  Lord."||  We  need  not  ouil- 

*  Eiodos  zzzi.  14,  IS.    mv.  S,  «(c.  f  her.  zx.  10, 11. 

)  Let.  n.  9.    Deat  jod'  IS— SI.  $  Drat.  ziii.  6—11.    iril  t-7. 

I  Ezodof  zzzL  14>  16.  zut.  t.  ndii.  IS.  Lev.  nui.  S.  VeaU  r.  14.  Jcr*  xfiL 
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tiply  quotations.  Our  readers,  if  they  should  examine  the 
Scriptures  on  this  point,  would  probably  be  surprised  to  find  with 
what  frequency  and  earnestness  the  Sabbath  is  enjoined. 

Mark  also  the  promises  annexed  to  a  proper  observance  of 
this  sacred  day.     ^'  Blessed  is  the  man  that  doeth  this,  and  the 
son  of  man  that  layeth  hold  on  it ;  that  kcepelh  the  Sabbath  from 
polluting  it,  and  keepeth  his  hand  from  doing  any  evil.    For  thus 
saith  the  Lord  unto  the  eunuchs  that  keep  my  Sabbaths,  and 
choose  the  things  that  please  me,  and  take  hold  of  my  covenant  ; 
even  unto  them  will  I  give  in  mine  house,  and  within  my  walls,  a 
place  and  "a  name  better  than  of  sons  and  of  daughters  ;  I  will 
give  them  an  everlasting  name  that  shall  not  be  cut  off.     Also 
the  sons  of  the  stranger  that  join  themselves,  to  the  Lord  to  serve 
him,  and  to  love  the  name  of  the  Lord,  (o  be  his  servants ;  every 
one  that  keepeth  the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it,  and  taketh  bold 
of  my  covenant ;  even  them  will  I  bring  to  my  holy  mountain,  _ 
and  make  them  joyful  in  mine  house  of  prayer."*  "  If  thou  turn 
away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my 
holy  day,  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord, 
honorable,  and  shall  honor  him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor 
finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words  ;  then 
shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Ijord;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to 
ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the 
heritage  of  Jacob. "f     Should  we  expect  that  obedience  to  a 
merely  ceremonial  law  would  have  been  enforced  by  the  prom- 
ise of  such  rewards  ? 

But  observe  the  threatenings  denounced  against  the  Sabbath 
breaker.  '<  Every  one  that  defileth  the  Sabbath  shall  surely  be 
pttt  to  death.''  *'  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  bear  no  burden 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  nor  bring  it  in  by  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
neither  carry  forth  a  burden  out  of  your  houses  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  neither  do  ye  any  work ;  but  hallow  ye  the  Sabbath-day,  aa 
I  commanded  your  fathers.  But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me, 
andhallow  the  Sabbath-day,  then  will  I  kindle  a  fire  in  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  shall  devour  the  palaces  thereof,  and 
it  shall  not  be  quenched."J 

Remember  also  with  what  judgements  the  great  Lawgiver  of 
the  Sabbath  actually  puni^ed  its  violations.     **  Because  the 

Eriests  have  violated  my  law,  and  hid  their  eyes  from  my  Sab- 
aths,  therefore  have  I  poured  out  mine  indignation  upon  them ; 
I  have  consumed  them  with  the  fire  of  my  wrath."  '*  What 
evil  thing,"  said  the  fearless  Nehemiah  to  the  nobles  of  Ju- 

•I».xlTi.l,4-7.  ,  *  t  Im.  Ivffi.  13, 14. 

t  Eiodiif  ml  14^  1&    NiUD.zv.36.  Jw.  xvii.  21, 22, 27. 
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dah,  ^^  is  this  that  ye  do,  and  profane  the  Sabbath-day  ?  Did 
not  your  fathers  thus,  and  did  not  our  God  bring  all  this  evil 
upon  us,  and  upon  this  city  f  Yet  ye  bring  more  wrath  upon 
Israel  by  profaning  the  Sabbath."*  "  I  gave  them  my  Sabbath 
to  be  a  sign  between  me  and  them,  that  they  might  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord  that  sanctify  them.  But  the  house  of  Israel  rebel- 
led against  me  ;  my  Sabbaths  they  greatly  polluted.  Then  I  said, 
I  will  pour  out  my  fury  upon  them  in  the  wilderness  to  consume 
them.  I  would  not  bring  my  people  into  the  land  which  I  had 
given  them,  because  they  walked  not  in  my  statutes,  but  polluted 
my  Sabbatlis."* 

With  what  feelings,  then,  did  the  saints  of  old  regard  the  Sab- 
bath ?  Enjoined  so  emphatically  in  the  moral  law,  and  enforced 
by  such  promises  and  ihreatenings,  did  they^  not  esteem  it  pecu- 
liarly sacred,  and  yield  it  a  strict  observance  ?  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  trace  the  history  of  their  conduct  in  reference 
to  the  Sabbaih.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  what  every  one  famil- 
iar with  the  Bible  knows,  that  the  pious  Jews  kept  the  fourth  com- 
mandment as  scrupulously  as  any  other  precept  of  the^ decalogue. 
Our  Saviour  himself  recognized  Hie  Sabbath  as  a  Divine  institu- 
tion, explained  its  duties,  and  enforced  its  observance  by  his  own 
example.  We  cannot  go  into  an  examination  of  the  passages 
found  in  the  gospels  on  ih«s  subject  ;f  but  a  cursory  glance  must 
satisfy  every  sincere  inquirer  after  truth,  that  he  paid  this  sacred 
day  tl^e  deference  due  only  toa  part  of  the  moral  law,  and  neither 
said  nor  did  anything  inconsistent  with  its  real  design,  its  divine 
authority,  and  permanent  obligation.  The  Apostles  followed  in 
his  footsteps,  devoted  one  day  in  seven  to  the  public  worship  of 
God,  and  thus  practically  enforced  on  all  mankind  the  duty  of 
remembering  the  Sabbaih  to  keep  it  holy. 

The  example  of  ancient  saints,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  a 
most  unequivocal  commentary  on  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  It 
shows  us  how  they  understood  the  fourth  commandment ;  and 
'  their  interpretation  must  put  its  meaning  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt.  Is  not  the  Sabbath,  then,  binding  on  all  mankind  ?  Yes ; 
if  unrepealed,  we  can  no  more  shaktfoff  its  obligations,  than  we 
can  the  duty  of  fahh  in  Christ,  or  love  to  God.  But  wliat  au- 
thority is  competent  to  repeal  the  S«bbath  ?  Obviously  none  but 
that  of  the  Divine  lawgiver ;  and  the  act  of  repeal  must  be,  if  not 
as  public,  yet  as  certain,  as  that  which  6rst  enjoined  the  duty  of 
consecrating  one  day  in  seven  to  his  worship* 

IV.     But  the  Sabbath  has  never  been  thus  repealed.     True, 

•  Exek.  zz.  12,  13,  15, 16.    xzii.  26,  31.    Neh.ziii.  17, 18. 
t  Luke  iv.  16-22. 31—41.    vi.  1—6.  ?iii.  10—17.  xiv.  1-6.  Mark  vi.  1-6.  Matt, 
xit.  9—21.  John  v.  6-47.   vH.  21-63.    iz.  1-41 . 
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the  ritual  of  Moses  has  beeo  superseded  by  Christianity  ;  but  tbe 
.  Sabbath  belonged,  not  to  the  ritual  of  Moses,  but  to  that  moral 
law,  which  is  obligatory  alike  on  all  the  descendants  of  Adam.  It 
is  equally  irrelevant  to  say,  that  Christians  were  never  required  to 
observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ;  for  we  readily  admit,  that  the  Sab- 
bath has  been  transferred  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week. 

The  passages,  so  often  quoted  to  prove  an  implicit  repeal  of 
the  Sabbath*  may  easily  be  understood,  by  a  reference  to  the 
standing  controversies  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts.  Tbe 
former  very  naturally  retained  a  strong  attachment  to  the  ritual  of 
Moses,  and  even  endeavored  to  enforce  it  on  their  Gentile  breth- 
ren.    Hence  arose  a  variety  of  disputes,  which  the  Apostles 
were  called  upon  to  adjust  and  settle.   Considering  the  pbints 
in  controversy,  or  many   of  them,  as  matters  of  indifference 
in  themselves,  they    permitted    both    parties   to  indulge  their 
respective  predilections,  and  only  exhorted  them  to  treat  each 
other  with  Christian   candor,  forbearance  and  charity.      Each 
was  left  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.    The  Jew 
might  practice,  and  the  Gentile  neglect,  the  ceremonies  of  an 
antiquated  ritual;    but  they  were   both    required,  as  brethren 
in  Christ,  to  obey  the  law  of  fraternal  love,  to  be  fully  per- 
suaded in    their  own  minds  respecting    the    propriety  of  the 
course  they  pursued,  and  to  act,  even  in  these  matters  of  in- 
difference, from  a  sincere  desire   to   please  and  glorify  God. 

Wite  such  views,  Paul  exhorts  his  brethren  to  treat  kind- 
ly those  who  are  "  weak  in  faith."  "  One  believeth  that  he 
may  eat  all  things ;  another,  who  is  weak,  eateth  herbs" — ^that 
is,  one  conscientiously  disregards,  and  another  as  consdentious^ 
ly  observes,  the  distinction  made  by  the  Mosaic  ritual  be* 
tween  different  kinds  of  food.  What  does  Paul  require  them 
to  do?  Simply  to  treat  each  other  as  brethren  in  Christ. 
"Let  not  him  that  eateth" — the  Christian  who  has  no  scru- 
ples in  eating  all  kinds  of  food — ^^  despise  him  that  eateth 
npt" — the  brother  who  feels  himself  bound  to  abstain  from  those 
meats  and  drinks  which  are  prohibited  in  the  law  of  Moses; 
— "  and  let  not  him  who  eateth  not,  judge  him  that  eateth  ; 
for  God  hath  received  him." 

From  the  Jewish  distinction  of  meats  and  drinks,  the  Apes- 
de  proceeds  to  the  festivals  enjoined  in  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
which  many  of  the  converts  from  Judaism  thought  it  their 
duty  still  to  observe.  "  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above 
another;   another  esteemetli  every    day   alike" — pays  no  re- 

•  Rom.  xiT.  1—23,  especially  5, 13.    Col.  ii.  16, 17. 
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gard  to  the  days  appropriated  hj  the  Jews  to  reli^ous  rites. 
*^  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  iu  his  own  mind^— 
every  one  is  required  in  this  case  merely  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  bb  owQ  conscience ;  because  "  to  him  that  esteemeik 
anything  to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  u  unclean;"  and '*  whatsoever 
isnotofiaith,"^-according  to  a  man's  conviction  of  duty,— "  is 
sin."  *'  He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord ; 
and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord,  he  doth  not  re- 
.gard  it" — both  he  that  neglects,  and  he  that  observes,  this 
part  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  act  from  a  sincere,  conscientious 
regard  to  what  each  supposes  to, be  the  will  of  God.  What 
then  is  Paul's  decision  f  Simply  that  each  should  follow  his 
own  conscience,  and  let  his  brother  do  the  same,  without 
any  interruption  of  mutual  love  and  harmony.  ''  Let  us  not,^ 
therefore,  judge  one  another  any  more;  but  judge  this  rath- 
er, that  no  man  put  a  stumbling  block,  or  an  occasion  to 
fall,  in  his  brother's  way.  For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

Is  there  any  allusion  here  to  the  Sabbath?  No;  Paul 
refers  solely  to  the  meats,  and  drinks,  and  festivafs,  prescrib- 
ed in  the  ritual  of  Moses,  respecting  which  he  merely  re- 
quires "  every  man  to  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,** 
and  to  follow  the  best  dictates  of  his  conscience.  There  is 
DO  allusion  to  the  Lord*s  day;  for  no  controversy  ever  arose 
respecting  it  among  the  primitive  disciples.  There  is  no  re- 
ference to  the  JeufUh  Sabbath ;  though  an  express  mention 
of  this,  as  a  subject  on  which  good  men  might  innocently 
differ  in  opinion  and  practice,  would  only  have  proved,  what 
is  cheerfully  conceded,  that  Christians  were  released  from  all 
obligation  to  observe  that  day  of  the  week,  which  saints  of 
old  bad,  by  divine  command,  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God. 
These  remarks  are  applicable,  in  all  their  force,  to  the 
only  other  passage  that  has  ever  been  supposed  to  repeal  the 
Sabbath.  To  guard  his  brethren  against  those  who  wished 
to  impose  on  them  the  burdensome  ceremonies  of  an  obso- 
lete ritual,  Paul  says  to  the  Colossians — ^^  Let  no  man  judge 
you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  a 
new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath-days,  which  are  a  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ."  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, and  the  supposition  is  not  altogether  improbable,  that  Paul 
is  here  speaking  of  those  festivals  among  the  Jews,  which  were 
often  called  Sabbaths.  Was  the  ancient  Sabbath  ever  consider- 
ed "  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come  ?"  To  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath he  snrely  cannot  allude  ;  and  if  he  refers  to  the  Jewbh  Sab- 
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bath,  the  passage  iD  this  case  would  prove,  not  that  the  grand 
principle  of  the  Sabbath  is  annulled,  but  merely  that  the  time  of 
its  observance  is  changed,  and  that  Christians  are  left  at  libertj, 
either  to  observe  or' neglect  that. day  of  the  week  which  the 
Jews  had  kepi  as  a  season  of  rest  and  devotion. 

V.  But  does  such  a  transfer  of  the  Sabbath,  from  the  sev- 
enth to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  destroy  the  institution  itself? 
No ;  so  far  from  sweeping  away  the  grand  principle  of  the  Sab- 
bath, it  lends  to  enforce  the  duty  of  consecrating  one  day  in  sev- 
en to  the  worship  of  God. 

Is  it  not  possible  thus  to  change  the  time  of  its  observance, 
without  annihilating  the  Sabbath  itself?  Should  a  litenary  soci- 
ety agree,  at  first,  to  meet  on  the  last  Monday  in  every  month, 
but  afterwards  conclude  to  meet  on  the  first  instead  of  the  last 
t  *  Monday  ;  would  such  a  change  in  the  day  of  its  meeting  destroy 
the  society  f  Tl)e  time  for  the  session  of  our  Legislature  has 
recently  been  altered ;  but  have  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
dreamed  that  such  a  change  amounts  to  a  virtual  abolition  of  the 
Legislature  itself?  The  Fourlh  of  July  has  long  been  celebrat- 
ed as  the  birth  day  of  our  liberties ;  but  would  this  festival  of 
freedom  be  destroyed,  by  changing  the  day  of  its  observance  ?* 
Let  it  come  on  any  day  whatever,  should  we  not  still  commem- 
orate the  same  events,  and  accomplish  the  same  purposes  ? 
On  this  point  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  But  is  it  not  equal- 
ly possible  to  change  the  day  of  the  Sabbath,  without  annihilat- 
ing the  institution  itself,  or  frustrating  its  main  design  ?  Had  it 
been  appointed  on  any  other  day  of  the  week,  would  not  its  fun- 
damental principle  of  consecrating  one  seventh  part  of  our  time 
to  the  worship  of  God  have  remained  the  same,  and  all  its  pur-  ' 
poses  of  rest  and  devotion  been  accomplished  with  equal  certain- 
ty ?  It  is  possible,  then,  to  change  the  day  of  the  Sabbath,  with- 
out touching  its  grand  and  only  essential  principle. 

But  are  there  not  strong,  decisive  reasons  for  such  a  change  ? 
We  recur  to  a  former' example.  The  Fourth  of  July  now  com- 
memorates the  achievement  of  our  own  liberties  only ;  but  should 
the  liberties  of  the  whole  human  race  be  brought  into  danger; 
should  all  the  monarchies  on  the  globe  hague  in  unholy  alliance 
against  all  the  republics ;  should  the  tocsin  of  this  final  conflict 
for  the  rights  of  man  send  its  summons  from  continent  to  conti- 
nent,  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  gather  all  the 
friends  and  all  the  foes  of  freedom  on  some  bloodier  battle-field 
than  earth  ever  yet  saw,  to  decide  the  destinies  of  all  future  gen- 
erations ;  should  there  arise,  at  this  momentous  crisis,  a  more  than 

*  Wbeo  the  roorOi  of  July  coomsob  the  8abbatb,tlM  day  of  the  celebnUioii  hat  «•- 
all/ b^«o  cbanged. 
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second  Washington,  and  throw  himself  intp  this  last  Thermopylae 
of  liberty,  nor  sheath  his  sword  till  every  minion  of  despotism 
was  bleeding  or  cowerinj;  at  his  feet ;  would  it  not  be  proper  for 
our  posterity  to  unite  with  men  of  every  kindred  and  clitne,  in 
celebrating  the  day  that  emancipated  the  world  ? 

But  there  are  far  stronger  reasons  for  transferring  the  Sab- 
bath from  the  seventh  to  the  6rst  day  of  the  week.  It  was  de- 
signed at  first  to  commemorate  the  work  of  creation  ;  and  in  its 
progress  from  age  to  age,  it  gathered  up  all  the  glorious  recollec- 
tions of  providence  and  grace  that  occurred  from  that  lime  to  the 
close  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  But  there  has  since  occurred 
an  event  far  more  worthy  of  commemoration,  than  the  release  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage,  or  even  the  creation  of  a 
world  ;  an  event  that  made  a  more  important  and  illustrious  dis- 
play of  the  divine  character ;  an  event  that  awakened  a  wider 
and  deeper  sympathy  among  iho  intelligent  creatures  of  Jeho- 
vah;  an  event  on  which  were  suspended,  not  merely  the  inter- 
ests of  earth  and  time,  but  the  far  higher  interests  of  the  universe 
throtigh  eternity.  When  He  who  was  *  the  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory,  the  express  image  of  his  person,  God  over  all 
-blessed  forever,'  after  having  stooped  from  heaven  to  the  man- 
ger, the  garden,  and  the  cross,  rose  on  this  hallowed  morning  from 
the  grave,  triumphant  over  the  powers  of  daikness,  and  ce-ascend- 
ed  his  heavenly  throne,  there  to  be  bead  over  all  things  to  his 
church  ;  was  not  this  an  event  that  ought  to  be  had  in  everlasting 
rememtrance  ?  It  will  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance,  by 
the  ten  thousand  limes  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands, 
who  shall  come  from  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation,  to  join  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  First 
Born,  in  ascribing  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessins;^  unto  ihe  Lamb  that  was  slain 
to  redeem  them  by  his  own  blood. 

Is  it  not,  then,  highly  desirable  for  the  Christian  to  corpmemo- 
rate  such  ar  day  of  wonder  and  glory  ?  In  preferring  the  first  10 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  he  does  not  forget  the  work  of  cre- 
ation, nor  overlook  any  of  God's  merciful  dealings  with  mankind  ; 
but  condenses  into  the  Lord's  day  all  the  grand  and  grateful  rec- 
ollections that  can  be  gathered  from  the  whole  history  of  crea- 
tion, providence  and  grace.  Btit  may  he  not — should  he  not 
cling  with  a  still  fonder  attachment  to  the  day  which  saw  his  Sa- 
viour finish  the  work  of  redemption,  and  open  for  a  lost  world  a 
pathway  to  mansions  of  eternal  blessedness?  Here,  then,  are 
obvious  and  sufficient  reasons  for  transferring  the  Sabbath  from 
ihe  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

But  has  such  a  change  of  the  day  been  actually^  madt^  by  divine 
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authority,  to  commemorate  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  ? 
True,  we  find  no  express  command  for  such  a  change ;  and  do 
we  need  it  ?     Does  not  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
express  the  will  of  God  as  clearly  and  decisively,  as  would  a  re- 
corded command  of  him  who  claimed  to  be  "the  Lord  of  ibe 
Sabbath  ?"     If  the  Apostles  acted,  as  well  as  spake  arrd  wrote, 
in  the  name  of  him  who  inspired  them,  is  not  their  example 
clothed  with  the  same  authority  as  their  oral  or  written  instruc- 
tions?   Do  not  actions' often  speak  as  plainly  as  words  ?      We 
find  in  the  New  Testament  no  express  command  to  worship 
God  in  the  sanctuary ;  but  is  not  the  duly  of  social  and  public 
devotion  sufficiently  enforced  by  the  conduct  of  Christ  and  bis 
Apostles?     Is  not  their  example  here  as  binding  as  their  explicit 
and  repeated  injunctions  would  have  been  ?     The  New  Testa- 
ment does  not  expressly  permit  pious  females  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  Christian  communion ;  but  is  not  the  example  of  the 
Apostles,  in  admitting  them  to  all  the  ordinances  of  the  church, 
as  decisive,  as  their  jmsiiive  instructions  could  have  been  ? 

On  a  similar  foundation  rests  the  authority  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath.  The  New  Testament  does  not,  indeed,  expressly  re- 
quire  Christians  to  observe  the  first  day  of  the  week,  instead  of 
the  seventh ;  but  does  not  the  conduct  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
obviously  intended  as  a  pattern  for  our  imitation,  speak  on  this 
subject  in  language  sufficiently  plain,  and  altogether,  decisive  ? 
Has  not  iheir  example  actually  transferred  the  Sabbath  from  the 
last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  thus  given  to  the  Lord's  day 
all  the  authority  of  an  institution  expressly  enjoined  by  Jehovah 
himself  r 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  proof  of  this  position.  Our  Saviour 
himself  began  to  introduce  the  change  by  his  own  example ;  for 
it  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  that  he  seems,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  to  have  met  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection.  ^*  On 
the  first  day  of  the  week  came  Mary,  when  it  was  yet  dark,  unto 
the  sepulchre,"  when  she  witnessed  his  first  manifestation.*  He 
appeared  on  the  same  day  to  the  three  women  ;f  and  also  made 
himself  '^  known  in  the  breaking  of  bread"  to  the  two  disciples 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Emmaus.f  "  The  same  day  at  even- 
ing, being  the  first  day  of  the  weeky  when  the  doors  were  shut 
where  the  disciples  were  assembled  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came 
Jesus,  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  saith  unto  them,  Peace  be  unto 
you."(|  Eight  days  after  his  resurrection,  Christ  appeared  again 
to  bis  disciples,  when  assembled  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  for 
purposes  of  devotion  ;<^  and  in  several  instances  did  he,  on  the 

*  John  XX.  1.       t  Matt,  xxviii.  9—1 1 .       %  Luke  xxiv.  13—31.       Q  John  xx.  19. 
^  John  zx.  26. 
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same  day  of  the  week,  repeat  those  vi^ts  of  condescension  and 
kindness. 

Mark  also  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Why  was  that  day  rather  than 
any  other  selected  for  such  a  display  of  divine  grace  and  power 
in  the  conversion  of  men  ?  Because  God  wished  iiis  people  lo 
recognize  it  as  '*  the  Lord's  day,"  and  consecrate  it  in  all  coming 
ages  to  the  memory  of  redeeming  grace. 

The  Apos^es  and  primitive  Christians  uniformly  met  on  the 
6rst  day  of  the  week  for  public  worship.  "Upon  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  at  Troas  came  together  to  break 
bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them,  ready  to  depart  on  the  mop-  ' 
row."*  To  his  brethren  at  Corinth  he  says,  "  As  1  have  given 
order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  so  do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  haili 
prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I  corae."f 
This  passage  clearly  proves,  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was,  ii) 
the  time  of  Paul,  observed  by  the  churches  generally  as  a  season 
for  social  and  public  worship.  When  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse,' 
the  first  day  of  the  week  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
Lord's  Day  ;J  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  has  the  first 
instead  of  the  seventh  day  been  observed  by  the  great  mass  of 
Christians,  in  every  country,  as  their  Sabbath. 

On  this  point  the  early  hbtory  of  the  church  is  full,  explicit, 
and  decisive.  From  almost  every  one  of  the  Fathers  we  might 
gather  direct  or  indirect  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the  Ijord's 
day  was  religiously  observed  by  Christians,  instead  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  Barnabas,  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,' asserts  that 
they  "  observed  the  eighth  day,  on  which  Jesus,  having  arisen 
from  the  dead,  ascended  up  to  heaven."  Ignatius,  a  compan- 
ion of  the  Apostles,  exhorts  his  brethren,  "  Let  us  no  more  Sab- 
batize ;  but  let  us  keep  the  Lord's  day,  on  which  our  lifevarose. 
Let  every  Christian  keep  the  Lord's  day,  the  resurrection  day, 
the  queen,  the  chief  of  all  days."  Irenaeus,  a  disciple  of  Poly- 
carp,  who  had  been  familiar  wiih  John,  says,  '*  On  the  Lord's 
day,  every  one  of  us  Christians  keeps  the  Sabbaih,  meditating 
on  the  law."  Tertuliian,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
calls  "  every  eighth  day  the  Christian's  festival — the  holy  day  of 
Christian  assemblies,  and  holy  worship."  Athanasius  asserts, 
"  formerly,  among  the  ancients,  the  Sabbath  was  honorable ;  but 
the  Lord  transferred  the  Sabbath  to  the  Lord^s  {/^ry."  The 
evidence  on  this  point,  found  in  the  New  Testament  and  the 
early  Fathers,  compels  even  the  Rationalists  of  Germany  to  ac- 

*  Acls  XX.  7.         t  1  Cor.  xvi.  1, 2. 

t  Rev.  1 10.    It  is  80  calJed  by  all  ihe  Fathers ;  rareljr,  if  ever,  the  Sabbath, 
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knowledge,  that  ^^  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  appointed,  m 
place  of  the^  Jewish  Sabbath,  by  the  Founder  pf  the  New  Cov- 
enant, and  '  Lord  of  the  Sabbaih.'  "* 

We  might  quote  liere,  instar  omnium,  a  passage  from  Eu^e- 
bius,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  ihe  notice  of  all  who  have 
collected  the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers  respecting  the  Sabbath. 
We  cannot  copy  his  remarks  entire ;  for  they  cover  several 
quarto  pages,  and  constitute  a  pretty  full  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject.  He  asserts  the  original  institution  of  the  Sabbath  in 
paradise,  and  explains  its  design,  and  the  kind  of  duties  prescrib- 
ed under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  He  says  it  was  to  be  observ- 
ed, by  ceasing  from  all  worldly  pursuits,  by  meditating  on  the 
law  of  God,  and  engaging  in  various  acts  of  devotion.  He  re- 
fers to  the  holy,  delighilul,  everlasting  rest  of  the  saints  in  hea- 
ven, as  conveying  the  best  idea  he  could  give  of  the  manner  in 
which  tl)e  Sabbath  ought  to  be  kept;  and  we  doubt  whether 
the  strictest  of  the  Puriians,  however  much  reproached  for  their 
devout  and  scrupulous  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  ever  enter- 
tained higher  views  on  this  subject. f  He  denies  the  claim  of 
the  Jews  that  they  alone  had  a  Sabbath,  and  asserts  that  the 
Sabbath,  being  transferred  to  a  new  and  nobler  dispensation,  is 
to  be  observed  in  a  more  spiritual  manner  than  the  law  of  Moses 
required.  He  expressly  declares,  that,"  the  Word  did  transfer 
the  Sabbath,  imder  the  new  dispensation,  to  that  day  on  which 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  having  finished  all  his  labors  on  earth, 
gained  the  victory  over  death,  and  entered  the  gates  of  heaven, 
accomphshed  a  greater  work  than  even  the  six  days'  creation, 
and  then  received  from  the  Father  a  Sabbath  of  blessed  rest, 
vvorlhy  of  a  God.  On  that  day.  Christians,  jn  all  parts  of  the 
world,  are  wont,  after  every  interval  of  six  days,  to  keep  a  holy, 
spiritual  Sabbath,  and  to  perform  in  a  spiritual  manner  those 
things  which  the  law  required  of  the  priests  on  the  day  of  the 
ancient  Sabbath."  He  proceeds  to  spefcify,  very  particularly,  the 
duties  of  the  Christian  Sabbaih,  and  to  relate  the  strict  and  sac- 
red manner  in  which  it  was  observed  by  all  the  churches.  After 
stating  why  the  Sabbath  was  thus  transferred  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  he  adds,  that  Christians  were  required,  by  tradition 

•  August!,  &c.  quoted  in  the  Bib.  Rep.  and  Tlicol.  Kev.  Vol.  iii.  No.  1.  p.  122.  An 
abundance  of  refercuces  mzy  be  found  in  Bingham's  Autiquilies,  Vol.  ix.  pp.  IJ — 36. 
B.  XX.  Cb.  ii.    Vol.  vii'  li.  xvi.  Ch.  viii.  ^ 

t  We  regret  to  find  Dr.  Chanuing  reviling  our  forefathers  for  what  he  calls  their 
*^ gloomy  Sabbaih/'  and  deprecating  a  return  ol  **  the  Puniaii  Sali)balh"— the  very 
Sabbath  that  has  done  more  than  almost  any  thing  else  to  make  New  Kngland  what  It 
is4  We  wish,  ourselves,  to  see  "  the  Sabbath  a  delight  j''  but  we  cannot  join  in  thus 
reproaching  those  principles  and  habits  which  have  given  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims  nearly  all  that  is  excellent  in  their  present  character.  Chr.  Examiner,  Vol. 
vii.  p.  137. 
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from  the  Apostles,  to  assemble  on  that  day  (or  public  worship^ 
and  engage  in  certain  acts  of  devotion  wjiich  he  describes  at 
length.  He  is,  in  short,  so  full  and  explicit  tliat,  were  there  no 
other  testimony  on  the  subject,  we  should  deem  this  passage 
alone  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  mind  open  to  conviction,  that  the 
early  Christians  considered  the  Sabbath  as  transferred  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  and  ihemselyes  as  bound,  by  the  example 
of  Christ,  and  the  traditionary  instructions  of  his  Apostles,  to  ob* 
serve  the  L#ord's  day,  quite  as  strictly  as  the  Jews  had  been  re- 
quired to  keep  the  ancient  Sabbath.* 

What  further  proof  can  any  man  desire?  Is  there  in  the 
whole  range  of  ancient  history  a  fact  more  fully  attested,  than  the 
custom,  prevalent  among  all  the  primitive  churches,  of  setting 
apart  the  Lord's  day  as  a  season  of  rest  and  devotion  ?  The 
fact  is  altogether  unquestionable.  But  how  can  we  account  for 
this  early  and  universal  transfer  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  last  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week  ?  It  must  have  been  made  by  the  ex- 
ample, if  not  the  express  instructions,  of  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles.f 

This  position  is  not  at  all  shaken  by  the  fact,  that  the  Apostles 
were  accustomed  to  preach  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  J  and  most 
of  the  primitive  churches  to  attend  some  religious  services,  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week.||  The  Apostles  proclaimed  the  gospel 
whenever  and  wherever  they  could  ;  and  finding  the  Jews  as- 
sembled for  public  worship  on  Saturday,  they  gladly  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  preaching  Christ  cruci6ed  to  their  brethren 
according  to  the  flesh.  The  early  churches  retained  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ;  but  they  made  a  wide  distinction 
between  that  and  the  Liord's  day,  by  requiring  Christians  to  work 
on  the  former,  and  abstain  on  the  latter  from  all  worldly  pursuits 
and  pleasures. 

But,  do  any  of  our  readers,  after  all,  feel  dissatisfled  with  this 
mode  of  inferring  the  transfer  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  from  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles  and  primitive  Christians?  Do  you  object  to  such  a 
gradual,  tacit  substhution  ?  But  consider  their  circumstances, 
and  see  whether  a  wiser  or  more  efiectual  method  of  introducing 

*  Eusebii  Com.  io  Psal.  xci. 

t  Tet  we  find  Dr.  Channin^  roundly  asserting^ — "  this  iastitution  is  not  eqjoined  in  Um 
New  Testament  by  the  faintest  hint  or  implicatioo" — **  the  Christian  world  have  in 
practiee  disowned  the  Sabbath'^ — **  the  first  Christians  knew  nothing  of  this  substitu- 
tion," i.  e.  chan^  of  the  day — "  a  Jewish  ri^r  is  not  to  l»e  imposed  on  Christians"— 
"  eases  may  occur  [that  of  harvesting;;  a  crop  is  mentioned  as  an  example]  which  jutti- 
fy  tevere  toil  on  this  day"—"  all  days  are  equally  tet  apart  to  religion/'  &^.  &c.— 
Uhr.  Examiner,  Vol.  vii.  pp.  153, 1^,  137. 

X  Acts,  passim. 

I  Bingham's  Antiq.  Vol.  v.  pp.  186-9.  B.  xiii.  Ch.  is.  Sec.  S. 
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such  a  change  cduld  have  been  adopted.   Most  of  the  6r8t  Jisci-, 

Sles,  being  converts  from  Judaism,  were  strongly  aitaclied  to  tbe 
ewish  Sabbaih  ;  and  would  it  have  been  expedient  for  the  Apos- 
ties  to  prohibit  its  observance,  and  exprc$sly  require  tbeni  to  keep 
only  the  Lord's  day  ?  Such  a  change  must,  Ironi  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  have  been  gradual.  If  the  Apostles  were  able 
to  abolish  the  ritual  of  Moses  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  thought 
best,  or  found  it  necessary,  to  indulge  the  Jewish  converts  for  a 
time  in  the  observance  of  its  ceremonies ;  was  it  not  slill  more 
uecessary  for  them  to  adopt  the  same  cautious  metiiod  of  trans- 
ferring the  Sabbatli  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  ? 
Could  we,  indeed,  have  expected  any  other  evidence  of  such  a 
transfer,  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  example  of  the 
Apostles  and  primitive  Christians  ? 

But  God  has  fully  sanctioned  this  change,  by  crowning  the 
Christian  Sabbaih  with  the  rich  and  constant  smiles  of  liis  grace. 
These  blessings  began  in  the  wonderful  effusions  of  his  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  he 
poured  upon  our  world  nearly  all  his  spiritual  favors,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Lord's  day.  Never  has  he  ceased  to  distinguish 
it  thus  \  but  in  all  places  has  he  been  wont,  on  this  sacred  day, 
peculiarly  to  visit  his  people  in  the  closet,  around  the  domestic 
altar,  in  the  circle  of  social  devotion,  and  still  more  amid  the  so- 
lemnities of  his  own  sanctuary.  On  this  day,  the  wonders  of  re- 
demption have  been  connnemorated  with  gratitude  and  joy,  mil- 
lions have  been  born  again  of  the  Spirit,  and  Christians  have 
obtained  strength  to  go  forward  in  their  spiritual  warfare,  and 
press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  God  has  obviously  transferred  his  favor  from  the 
Jewish  to  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  made  it  the  principal 
means  of  sustaining  his  moral  government  over  our  world,  and 
redeemmg  mankind  from  the  power  and  penalties  of  sin. 

But  can  we  sup*)Ose  that  God  has  forsaken  his  own  Sabbath, 
and  bestowed  all  his'  regards  upon  an  institution  devised  by  maa  i 
If  the  Sabbath  had  not  been  transferred  by  his  own  authority  to 
tbe  first  day  of  the  week,  would  he  on  this  very  day  have  show* 
ered  upon  the  Apostles,  the  early  Christians,  and  bis  people  ui  - 
erery  age  and  country,  such  a  profusion  of  spirhual  blessings, 
calculated  to  encourage  them  in  disobeying  bis  oft-repeated 
command  to  remember  and  sanctify  tbe  Sabbath?  No;  the 
Lord's  day  is  itself  the  Sabbath — God's  ancient  Sabbath  cob- 
formed  to  the  Christian  dispensation.  He  has  taken  it  into  spe- 
cial favor  as  his  own ;  and  he  who  keeps  it  rightly,  yields  accept- 
able obedience  to  that  command  of  the  decalogue,  which  bids 
him  '^  remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy." 

[To  t>e  continuedj 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


WARDLAW    ON   THE   NATURE    AND   USES   OF   INFANT   BAPTISM. 

At  tho  close  of  our  number  for  September  last,  were  inserted  two  Ques- 
tions, respecting  the  relation  of  baptised  children  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
It  is  our  intention,  ere  lonSt  ^^  examine  this  subject,  and  we  have  already 
made  some  preparation  for  the  purpose.  Meanwhile,  we  feel  a  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  our  readers  the  views  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D.  of 
Glasgow,  in  regard  to  the  same  point.  The  y  are  taken  from  his  "  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Scriptural  Authority,  Nature,  and  Uses  of  Infant  Baptism'* — a 
work  at  present  scarcely  known  in  America,  but  which  we  are  happy  to  say 
is  now  in  press  in  this  city. 

**  Of  baptism,  as  administered  to  infants,  we  are  at  no  loss  to 
point  out  uses,  which.we  conceive  to  be  of  no  trivial  magnitude. 
We^ shall  endeavor  to  show  these,  by  considering  it  in  the  two  fol* 
lowing  lights : — L  As  a  memorial  ojf fundamental  truths : — 2.  As 
a  remembrancer  of  important  duties,  and  an  encouragement  to  their 
performance, 

I.  "  In  considering  infant-baptism  in  the  former  of  these  views, 
as  a  memorial  of  fundamental  truths,  it  becomes  nccessaiy  to  take 
some  notice  of  the  general  signification  of  the  rite  itself. 

**  Baptism,  whether  administered  to  infants  or  to  adults,  is  a 
permanent  remembrancer  of  guilt  and  pollution,— of  the  conse- 
quent necessity  of  cleansing  from  both, — and  of  the  means  provid- 
ed for  such  cleansing,  the  blood  and  Spirit  of  Christ.  But,  on 
these  general  views  of  the  import  of  the  ordinance,  it  is  not  need- 
ful for  me  to  dwell.  There  are  additional  truths  brought  to  mind^ 
by  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  to  children,  which  it  is  more 
to  my  present  purpose  to  notice. 

1.  Infant  baptism  coutains  a  constant  memorial  of  original  sin, 
—of  the  corruption  of  our  nature  being  not  merely  contracted  but 
inherent.  Every  time  it  is  administered  to  an  infant,  it  emblemat- 
ically reminds  all  who  witness  it  of  the  truth  expressed  by  the 
Psalmist,  *<'  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  iu  sin  did  my 
mother  conceive  me."  And  this  doctrine  of  original  corruption, 
of  which  infant  baptism  is  a  standing  practical  recognition,  is  one 
of  fundamental  importance ;  one,  I  am  satisfied,  to  inadequate 
conceptions  and  impressions  of  which  may  be  traced  all  the  prin- 
cipal perversions  of  the  gospel.  In  proportion  to  its  relative  im- 
portance in  the  system  of  Divine  truth,  is  it  of  consequence  that 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  slip  out  of  mind.  The  baptism  of  ev- 
ery child  brings  it  to  view,  and  impresses  it.  If  in  any  case  it 
shotild  be  otherwise,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  ordinance,  but  in  the 
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power  of  custom,  and  in  the  stupidity  and  carelessness  of  specta* 
tors,  of  parents,  of  ministers. 

2.  Whilst  infant  baptism  reminds  us  of  the  humbling  doctrine 
of  original  depravity,  it  brings  before  our  minds  a  troth  of  a  diffe* 
rent  kind; — eminently  cheering  and  encouraging, — namely,  that 
little  children  are  not  incapable  of  being  subjects  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  and  participating  in  its  l;>lessings. 

1  am  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  those,  who  regard  the  chil- 
dren of  believers  in  the  light  o{  disciples,.  If  their  parents  do  their 
duty,  they  surely  are  such.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  say, 
how  soon  the  Holy  Spirit  may  begin  his  secret  operations  in  the 
soul  of  a  child,  under  spiritual  training,  and  the  subject  of  believ- 
ing prayer.  And  until  the  principles  which  are  instilled  into  the 
child's  mind  by  early  tuition,  recommended  by  a  godly  example, 
and  impressed  by  affectionate  and  faithful  admonition,  are  either 
avowedly  rejected,  or  are  shown  to  be  professed  without  influence 
on  the  heart  and  life, — how  can  we  be  entitFed  to  say,  that  they 
are  not  disciples  1  They  are  learners ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
lambs  of  the  flock  of  the  ''good  shepherd.^*  Indications  of  the 
contrary  may  present  themselves,  sometimes  earlier,  and  some- 
times later ;  but  in  forming  our  estimate,  we  must  make  allowan- 
ces for  the  peculiarities  of  childhood  ;  and  not  foolishly  look  for 
the  same  manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  truth  in  a  babe,  which 
we  expect  in  a  full-grown  man. 

On  the  question.  Are  the  baptized  children  of  believers  church 
members  ? — various  opinions  have  been  entertained.  I  shall  state, 
with  diffidence,  my  own. 

In  the  first  place  : — Baptism,  it  seems  evident  from  the  New 
Testament,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  social  or  church  ordinance. 
It  did  not,  when  administered  to  adults,  introduce  the  persons 
baptized  to  connection  with  any  particular  church,  or  society  of 
Christians.  They  were  simply  baptized  into  the  faith  of  Christ, 
and  the  general  fellowship  of  the  goepel.  We  have  one  clear  and 
decisive  exemplification  of  this,  in  the  case  of  the  eunuch  of  Ethi- 
opia. He  was  baptised  by  Philip  in  the  desert,  when  on  a  jour- 
ney, where  there  was,  of  course,  no  church ;  nor  was  there  any 
where  the  eunuch  was  going.  His  baptism,  therefore,  merely  re- 
cognized him  as  a  professed  disciple  of  Jesus,  without  constitut- 
ing him  a  member  of  any  particular  Christian  church.  And  so  it 
was  with  others.  The  converts,  when  baptized,  "joined  them- 
selves," wherever  they  had  opportunity,  to  the  disciples ;  but  their 
baptism  was  administered  to  them,  simply  on  a  profession  of  their 
faith ;  it  was  previous  to  such  union,  and  formed  no  part  of  the 
services  of  the  church  with  which  they  might  subsequently  unite. 

Secondly :  This  being  the  case,  1  am  disposed  to  regard  the 
children  of  believers  as  disciples,  in  a  situation  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  one  described.  They  have  been  baptized  ;  they  have 
become  the  subjects  of  spiritual  instruction, — of  "  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  liord ;"  and  they  are  in  training  for  the  full  fel- 
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lowship  of  the  people  of  God,  in  all  the  ordinances  of  his  house. — 
If,  on  growing  up,  they  do  not  h^old  the  truth,  in  the  knowledge 
of  which  they  have  been  instructed,  and  on  the  principles  of  which 
they  have  been  **  nurtured  and  admonished  ;" — they  must  be 
treated  accordingly  ; — they  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  communion 
of  the  church.  lf,»on  the  contrary,  they  "abide  in  the  truth," 
'*  holding  fast  the  faithful  word  as  they  li&ve  been  taught,"  then 
they  are  at  liberty  to  unite  in  fellowship,  wherever  their  judgement 
and  conscience,  on  examination  of  the  wdrd  of  God,  may*  direct 
them. — I  do  not  go  so  iar  as  to  speak  of  their  being  separated 
from  the  ehurcfi  at  any  particular  age,  by  a  formal  sentence  of  ex- 
elusion,  when  they  do  not  give  evidence  of  the  reception  and  in- 
fluence of  the  gospel,  for  the  reason  just  assigned,  that  their  bap- 
tism has  not  constituted  them  properly  members  of  a  particular 
society,  but  only  disciples  of  Christ,  under  training  for  the  duties 
and  enjoyments  of  his  kingdom. — 1  feel  confirmed  in  this  view  of 
the  case,  by  the  consideration,  that,  when  the  Apostle  Paul,  in 
any  of  his  epistles,  addresses  himself  to  the  children  of  the  believ- 
ers,— whilst  by  so  duiug  he  recognizes  them  as  sustaining  a  rela- 
tion to  the  Christian  community,  he  yet  does  not  commit  the  in- 
struction and  training  of  them  to  the  church,  or  to  the  pastors  of  * 
the  church,  but  enjoins  it  upon  the  parents,  as  a  matter  as  yet  of 
private  and  domestic  concern. 

3.  Before  proceeding  to  the  duties  which  this  ordinance  brings 
to  mind  and  enforces,  there  is  one  other  highly  important  doc- 
trine, which  it  is  beautifully  calculated  to  impress. — When  our  v 
blessed  Redeemer  took  the  little  children  in  his  arms  and  said, 
"  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven," — he  added  solemnly  to  his 
disciples,  **  Verily  1  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein." — 
When  an  infant  receives  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  gratU' 
itously ;  not  r^s  the  rew.ud  of  works  of  righteousness ;  not  in  the 
exercise  of  high-minded  self-confidence.  So  must  it  be  with  you, 
says  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  of  the  kingdom.  You  must  be  **  justi- 
fied freely  by  the  grace  of  God  ;"  you  must  own  yourselves  unde- 
serving, and  receive  all  as  a  gift;  whatever  you  have  done,  you 
must  come  for  the  blessings  of  my  kingdom  as  if  you  had  done 
nothing,  and  receive  them  as  little  children.  This  was  leveHed 
at  the  spiritual  pride  and  self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisees,  against ' 
which  he,  on  other  occasions  also,  warns  his  disciples. — The  man 
who  receives  the  kingdom,  must  receive  it  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  child; — not  for  a  life  of  virtue, — not  for  his  faith,  his  repent- 
,  ance,  his  obedience,  as  if  these  could  merit  any  thing  from  God. 
He  must,  as  to  his  title  to  its  blessings,  be  divested  of  every  thing.  > 
— Now  this  is  one  of  the  essential  articles  of  gospel  truth  ;  one  of 
the  immutable  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  one  of  the  indispensable 
characters  of  its  genuine  subjects.  And  this  truth  is  constantly 
exhibited,  and  affectingly  impressed,  in  infant  baptism.  Every 
time  the  ordinance  is  administered  to  a  child,  all  who  witness  it 
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may  be  considered  as  having  the  words  of  Christ  symbolically  re- 
peated in  their  liearing-^**  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall 
not  receive  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not 
enter  therein."  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  ordinance,  but  of  its  ad- 
ministrator and  witnesses,  if  such  impressions  are  not  made. 

II.  Having  considered  infant  baptism  as  a  memorial  of  funda- 
mental truths,  let  me  now  proceed  to  view  it  as  a  remembrancer  of 
important  duties ^  and  an  encouragement  to  their  performance. 

I  shall,  on  this  part  of  my  subject,  offer  a  few  brief  remarkfi  on 
the  duties  o{ parents,  o^  children,  and  o^  churches. 

1.  The  ordinance  is  inseparably  connected,  and  all  Christian 
parents  ought  so  to  regard  it,  with  the  incumbent  duty  of"  bring- 
ing up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 
If  this  connection  is  lost  sight  of, — if  it  is  not  contemplated  at  the 
time,  and  is  practically  disregarded  afterwards,  the  ordinance  be- 
comes nothing  better  than  a  useless  ceremony,  and  an  idle  and 
profane  mockery  of  its  Divine  author.  It  is  evident,  that  the  pour- 
ing of  a  little  water  on  an  infant's  face,  can^  in  itself,  do  it  no 
good  ;  and  as  little  would  the  immersion  of  its  whole  body.  The 
»mere  external  recognition  of  its  connection  with  the  Christian 
community  can  be  of  no  benefit,  except  as  associated  with  subse- 
quent training,  for  the  performance  of  the  duties,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessings,  of  that  community.  The  profit  to  the  child 
must  be  through  the  medium  of  the  parent:  and  it  has  long  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  it  is  to  the  parent,  rather  than  to  the  child,  that 
infant  baptism  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  reckoned  a  privilege. 
It  is  an  ordinance,  in  which  there  is  brought  before  the  minds  of 
pious  parents  a  pleasing  and  animating  recognition  of  the  cove- 
nant promises  of  God  to  them  and  to  their  offspring,  which  form 
80  great  an  encoyragement  to  them  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and 
in  looking,  by  prayer,  for  the  divine  blessing  upon  the  objects  of 
their  tender  love. 

Christian. parents, — the  charge  intrusted  to  you  is  one,  the  most 
momentous  anil  interesting, that  can  be  imagined  by  the  human 
mind.  It  is  the  charge  of  immortal  ^ouls.  Every  child,  when 
born  into  the  world,  enters  upon  an  existence  that  is  never  to  ter- 
minate,— upon  a  short  and  precarious  life  on  earth,  which  must 
be  succeeded  by  eternal  blessedness,  or  eternal  v.oe.  How  solemn 
the  consideration  ! — And  with  rejrard  to  your  own  children,  to 
you  is  committed  the  sacred  trust  of  imparting  to  them  that  know- 
ledge, which,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  shall  make  them 
"wise  unto  salvation."  These  lights,  Tighted  for  eternity,  it  is 
yours  to  feed  with  holy  oil  from  the  sanctuary  of  God,  that  they 
may  burn,  with  pure  and  lovely  radiance,  before  the  throne  above. 
These  never-dying  plants,  it  is  yours  to  rear  and  to  cherish, 
bringing  down  upon  them,  by  your  prayers,  the  dews  and  rains  of 
heaven,  that  so  they  may  flourish  and  bear  fruit  forever,  in  the 
paradise  of  God. — The  language  of  the  *'  Heavenly  Father"  to 
every  Christian  parent,  is  that  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  to  the  motb- 
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er  of  Moses,  "  Take  this  child,  and  nurse  it  for  me."  O  foi^get 
not  the  sacred  obligation  !  Let  it  be  engraven  on  your  hearts, 
"  as  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  the  point  of  a  diamond." 

2.  To  the  children  of  godly  parents,  I  would  briefly  but  affec- 
tionately say  : — You  enjoy,  or  you  have  enjoyed,  a  most  precious 
privilege, — a  blessing  for  which  you  cannot  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful. But  the  privilege  may,  like  every  other,  be  abused  or  neg- 
lected, and  the  blessing,  by  this  means,  converted  to  a  curse.  Ev- 
ery favor  of  heaven  heightens  the  responsibility  of  those  on  whom 
it  is  conferred,  and,  through  the  perversity  of  the  human  heart, 
exposes  to  the  danger  of  augmented  guilt ;  responsibility  being 
according  to  privilege.  If  your  parents  considered  aright  what 
they  were  doing,  when  they  presented  you  to  the  Lord  in  the  or- 
dinance of  baptism,  it  was  not,  with  them,  a  season  of  thoughtless 
merriment,  on  the  giving  of  a  name  to  their  child ;  but  a  time  of 
tender  feeling,  of  serious  reflection,  of  solicitous  anticipation,  of 
solemn  prayer.  They  brought  you  in  faith  to  Jesus.  They  im- 
plored his  blessing  upon  you.  Thej  felt  the  weight  of  the  sacred 
trust.  They  placed  believing  reliance  on  the  divine  promises. 
They  rdsoWed  that  you  should  be  trained  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
— in  his  *'  nurture  and  admonition  ;"  and  they  looked,  ivith  earn- 
est desire,  for  the  grace  of  God,  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  res- 
olution. 

Have  you  then,  my  young  friends,  improved  and  profited  bj 
Tour  connection  with  your  parents,  and  the  privileges  thence  aris- 
ing !  Have  you  entered  into  their  desires  ? — have  you  valued  the 
promises  and  blessings  of  God's  covenant  7 — have  you  sought,  that 
the  emblematic  import  of  your  baptism  may  be  realized  in  your 
experience? — and  that  your  names  may  be  found,  with  those  of 
your  parents,  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life? — O,  beware  of**  forsak- 
ing the  guide  of  your  youth,  and  forgetting  the  covenant  of  your 
God,"  else,  to  use  his  own  expression,  ''  you  shall  know  his  breach 
of  promise/'  and  **  bring  upon  yourselves  a  curse,  and  not  a 


3.  With  regard  to  the  duty  of  churches  in  reference  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  members,  there  is  little  said  in  the  scriptures,  and  I 
shall  not  therefore  enlarge  That  they  ought  to  feel  an  interest 
in  the  rising  generation,  cannot  be  questioned.  The  interest  ought 
to  be  lively  and  tender.  But  the  different  ways  in  which  this  io« 
terest  should  practically  express  itself,  are  not  authoritatively  pre- 
scribed, bpt,  like  some  other  matters,  lefl  to  discretion. 

When  the  Apostle,  in  his  epistles,  addressing  himself  to  the 
churches,  introduces  the  subject  of  the  instruction  and  spiritual 
care  of  children,  it  is  evident  that  he  devolves  the  important 
charge,  not  upon  the  associated  body  of  believers,  but  on  the  pa- 
rents amongst  them  to  whom  the  children  belonged.  The  verj 
address,  it  is  true,  to  children,  as  connected  with  the  community 
of  God's  people,  testifies  the  interest  felt  in  them  by  the  Apostle 
himself,  and  contains  a  firtual  admonition  to  the  churches,  to  take 
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care  that  they  were  not  neglected.  By  connecting  this  with  the 
immediately  subjoined  charge  to  parents,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  principal  way  in  which  the  care  of  the 
churches  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  children  connected  with 
them  ought  to  show  itself,  is  their  seeing  to  it  that  the  parents  dis- 
charge their  duly  faithfully.  The  parents  have,  by  apostolic  au- 
thorky,  as  well  as  by  the  dictate  of  nature,  the  immediate  charge 
of  the  children ;  and  the  church,  by  the  same  Divine  authority, 
has  the  immediate  oversight  of  the  parents.  The  discipline  of  the 
churches  ought  certainly  to  be  considered  as  extending"  to  every 
description  of  sin.  The  violation  or  neglect  of  the  parental  trust 
is  a  sin,  of  which  cognizance  ought  to  be  taken,  as  well  as  of  oth- 
ers. If  parents,  who  are  members  of  a  church,  are  allowed  to  go 
on  in  such  violation  and  neglect,  the  church  is  chargeable  with  an 
omission  of  duty.  "  Bring  up  your  children  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,"  is  as  plain  and  explicit  a  command,  as 
**  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  or  **  Tbou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain."  The  violation  of  the  one  may  not  be  of 
sb  easy  detection,  as  that  of  the  others.  There  may  even,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  be  circumstances  of  delicacy  and  difficulty,  that  re- 
quire any  cognizance  of  parental  conduct  to  be  gone  about  with 
great  prudence,  and  cautious  discrimination.  But  the  principle 
of  discipline  is,  in  both  cases,  the  same.  We  muM  not  allow  sin 
to  be  committed,  and  persisted  in,  without  endeavoring,  by  scrip- 
tural means,  to  bring  the  offender  to  repentance.  And,  surely, 
there  is  no  sin  which  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  have  corrected 
by  repentance^  than  one  which  affects  the  best  interests  of  the  ris- 
ing generation,  and  thus  tends  deeply  to  injure  the  prosperity  of 
the  church,  and  the  cause  and  glory  of  Christ.  I  am  verily  per- 
suaded, there  is  **  utterly  a  fault  amongst  us,'*  upon  this  subject. 
The  pastors  of  the  churches  ought  to  feel  it  their  duty,  in  public 
and  in  private,  to  press  upon  parents  the  fulfilment  of  their  trust, 
and  upon  children  the  improvement  of  their  privileges; — to  ascer- 
tain, by  domiciliary  visits,  the  state  of  domestic  instruction,  and, 
with  atfectionate  fidelity,  to  commend  or  admonish  accordingly  ; — 
and,  by  occasional  or  stated  meetings  of  a  more  public  kind, — of 
the  children,  for  example,  in  different  districts  of  local  residence, 
to  stimulate  both  children  and  parents,  and  provoke  the  one  and 
the  other,  respectively,  to  a  holy  emulation.  And,  in  the  use  of 
all  such  means,  the  deacons  and  members  of  churches  should 
show  aJI  possible  countenance  to  the  pastors,  aid  them  to  the  fuli 
extent  of  their  power,  and  **  by  love  serve  one  another." 


QUESTIONS.. 
Hai  the  visible  charoh  been  the  samcj  under  lK)th  diipensationt  ?    Or  was 
the  Jewish  church  abolished,  and  a  new  one  instituted,  at  the  coming  of 
Christ  ? 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


MEMOIR   OP   THE   REV.  DANIEL  CHAPLIN,    D.  D.   LATE   OP 
GROTON.* 

The  first  minister  of  Groton  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1659,  who  was  ordained  in 
1663.  After  he  had  labored  here  for  thirteen  years,  the  meet- 
ing house  was  burnt,  and  both  shepherd  and  flock  driven  away 
by  the  Indians.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  installed  over 
the  Old  South  church  in  Boston,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  day.  His  mind  was  of  the  first  order, 
clear,  glowing,  profoimd  and  powerful.  He  was  a  scholar  of 
the  first  attainments,  and  eloquent  to  an  imcommon  degree. 
In  nothing,  perhaps,  did  he  show  his  strong  judgement  more^ 
than  in  vigorously  opposing  the  infatuation  of  the  community, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  persecuting  for  witchcraft.  In 
1701,  he  was  called  to  the  superintendency  of  Harvard  Collie, 
and  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  ofiice  till  his  death, 
in  1707.  His  writings  are  voluminous';  the  most  important 
production  of  his  pen  is  a  system  of  divinity — the  first  folio  vol- 
ume ever  printed  in  America.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  Lectures 
on  the  shorter  Catechism,  which  excited  great  attention  at  the 
time  of  their  dehvery.  Mr.  Willard  was  eminently  a  pious  man, 
evangeUcal  in  his  sentiments,  and  the  effects  of  his  labors  in 
this  town  were  felt,  long  after  he  ceased  from  among  theUving. 

The  second  minister  was  the  Rev.  Gershom  Hobart,  who 
was  ordained  in  1678,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  till  1704 
or  5,  when  he  was  dismissed.    Of  his  character,  but  Utile  is 

■    •  Written  by  the  Rev.  J.  Todd,  Pastor  of  the  original  charcb  in  Groton. 
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known,  and  that  little  is  not  altogether  favoraUe  to  his  memory. 
But  as  he  continued  in  the  ministry  26  or  7  years,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  had  redeeming  qualities  which  have  not  be^n  handed 
down  to  posterity. 

The  tliird  minister  was  the  Rev.  Dudley  Bradstreet,  who  was 
ordained  in  1706,  and  continued  the  minister  of  this  people  six 
years,  when  he  was  dismissed,  as  it  would  seem  from  very  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction.  He  went  directly  to  England,  received 
episcopal  ordination,,  and  died  just  as  he  returned  to  his  native 
shores. 

The  fourth  minister  was  the  Rev.  Caleb  Trowbridge,  ordain- 
ed in  1714,  and  died  1760,  aged  69,  after  having  been  46  years 
the  minister  of  this  people.  But  one  character  has  eVer  been 
given  of  Mr.  Trowbridge.  He  was  sober,  discreet,  laborious, 
devoted,  and  died  highly  esteemed  and  universally  lamented. 

The  fifth  minister,  and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dana,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1761,  and  continued  the  pastor  of  this  flock  13  years. 
The  sentiments  of  Mr.  Dana  were  Arminian.  In  mentioning 
this,  I  do  not  mean  any  reproach  to  his  memory.  Those  who 
hold  to  a  lax  system  of  theology  will  consider  it  as  a  proof  of 
enlightened  views,  and  of  greatness  of  mind.  For  myself,  I 
cannot  but  consider  the  settlement  of  a  man  of  such  sentiments 
as  the  first  step  towards  a  long  declension  in  vital  religion. 
Such  a  ministry  pours  a  deep  sleep  over  a  people,  which  will  be 
felt  for  many  generations.  This  first  letting  out  of  waters  is 
but  the  beginning  of  that  flood  which  bears  down  and  sweeps 
away  the  stakes  of  Zion.  Prayer-meetings  are  unknown,  the 
distinctive  marks  of  the  church  are  obliterated,  and  the  form 
of  godliness  is  substituted  for  its  power. 

For  more  than  60  years,  the  state  of  religion  (till  within  three 
or  four  years  past,)  has  been  exceedingly  low  in  Groton.  Some 
will  assign  one  cause,  and  some  another.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  these  causes  in  another  connexion  ;  but  at  the  head 
of  them  I  should  place  the  fact,  that  a  decidedly  Arminian  min- 
ister was  called  and  settled.  It  is  not  to  be  wondeifed  at,  that 
Arminianism  should  take  root  here  at  that  time.  The  life-giv- 
ing energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  withholden  from  most  of  the 
churches  in  New  England.  The  valley  was  full  of  dry  bones, 
but  there  was  no  voice,  and  no  breath  of  the  Almighty  breath- 
ing upon  them.  The  spirit  of  Edwards  and  of  Whitefield 
seemed  to  slumber  with  their  dust,  and  the  bright  light  wliich 
had  been  kindled  up  in  these  churches  during  their  ministry, 
which  was  seen  far  across  the  waters,  and  which  gladdened 
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thousands  there,  was  quenched  in  an  awfiil  night  of  deep  dark- 
ness.    I  hope  to  show  that  these  remarks  are  not  irrelevant. 

About  the  year  1638  or  9,  eighteen  years  after  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  a  number  of  people  came  from  Row- 
ley, England,  and  settled  in  Rowley,  Essex  county,  Mass.  At 
the  head  of  these  was  the  famous  Ezekiel  Rogers,  who  had  been 
their  pastor  for  twenty  years  before  they  crossed  the  waters. 
Henqe  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  most  of  this  httle  colony 
were  pious  people.  Among  them  was  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Hugh  Chaplin.  And  although  the  femily  of  Chaplins 
have  been  in  this  country  190  years,  the  subji^ct  of  this  memoir 
was  only  the  third  generation  from  the  fii^t  who  came  to 
America. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Chaplin  was  born  at  Rowley,  December 
30,  1743.  His  parents  were  Jonathan  Chaplin  and  Sarah 
Boynton,  the  forraerof  whom  died  January  1, 1794  in  his  88th 
year,  and  the  latter  February  19,  1784.  The  father  is  thus 
described  by  his  son.  "  He  was  small  in  stature,  and  at  no 
period  of  his  life  robust.  Temperance  and  regularity  contribut- 
ed much  to  his  enjoying  an  uncommon  degree  of  health,  com- 
fort and  longevity.  He  was  remarkable  for  modesty  of  spiqt, 
for  calmne^  and  constancy.  As  a  Christian,  he  never  made  high 
professions,  but  was  always  steady  and  persevering  in  the  prac- 
tice of  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty.  He  was  punctual  and 
'  devout  in  attending  on  all  the  external  duties  of  religion.  It 
plainly  appeared  to  be  a  fixed  principle  in  his  mind,  that  no  one 
can  be  a  real  disciple  of  Christ  without  doing  what  he  hath 
commanded.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  never  knew  him 
set  down  to  a  regular  meal  in  his  family  ^  or  in  the  fields  or 
wherever  he  labored  and  ate  abroad,  though  there  were 
but  one  present  to  eat  with  him,  without  asking  a  blessing 
and  returning  thanks.  He  was  very  industrious  and  econom- 
ical ;  brought  up  his  children  with  great  care  and  tenderness ; 
gave  them  many  lessons  of  wisdom,  virtue,  and  piety ;  and  al- 
ways added  a  good  example  to  his  precepts.  As  he  lived,  so  he 
died,  with  serenity,  entertaining  a  good  hope  of  salvation  by 
Christ. 

The  mother  of  the  late  Dr.  Chaplin  seems  also  to  have  been 
an  uncommonly  discreet,  judicious  and  devoted  Christian.  By 
these  parents  he  was  dedicated  to  Christ  in  baptism,  in  infancy. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  manner  of  his  youth, 
nor  even  the  time  when  Dr.  Chaplin  became  the  subject  of  re- 
newing grace.  He  seems  to  have  spent  the  early  part'of  his  hfe 
with  his  father,  probably  at  manual  labor.  And  from  some 
hints  among  his  writings,   I  should  judge  he  had  no  thoughts 
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of  obtaining  a  collegiate  education  till  after  his  conTereKm, 
and  when  he  wanted  an  education  as  an-  instrument  of 
useAilness.  Nor  can  I  ascertain  to  a  certainty  when  he  made 
a  pubUc  profession  of  religion.  In  March  preceding  the  time 
of  entering  college,  he  drew  up  and  signed  a  very  remarkable 
prayer,  or  rather  covenant,  by  which  he  solemnly  consecrated 
himself  to  God.  It  was  probably  done  on  the  day  of  his  making 
a  profession  of  religion,  and  in  the  year  in  which  he  ^as  twen- 
ty-six years  of  age.     The  following  is  the  paper  alluded  to. 

"  Infinite  Jehovah,  Eternal  Majesty  of  all  worlds,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  three  in  person,  though  but  one  in  essence,  I  do  this  day, 
which  is  March  27,  1760,  in  a  most  serious,  considerate  and  solemn 
manner,  give  up  myself  unto  Thee,  soul  and  body,  living  and  dying, 
for  the  present  momentary  state  of  my  earthly  existence,  and  for  the 
future  endless  state  of  my  being,  to  be  from  this  time  forward  wholly 
at  thy  wise  and  gracious  disposal.  I  make  choice  of  thy  favor  for 
my  portion,  esteeming  it  infinitely  preferable  to  all  the  enjoyments  of 
sin,  and  hoping  for  it  in  no  other  way  but  through  Jesus  Christ  the 
mediator.  Thy  law  I  look  upon  as  altogether  holy,  just  and  good, 
and  will  aim  to  pay  constant  and  universal  obedience  to  it.  If  Thou 
Shalt  spare  my  life,  I  will  devote  my  time  and  all  other  talents  to 
thee,  to  be  improved  in  Thy  service,  and  to  Thy  glory.  I  further 
engage  always  to  resist  the  suggestions  and  temptations  of  Satan,  the 
enemy  of  God  and  man,  and  to  attend  with  diligence  and  obedience 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  and  by  the  holy  Scriptures.  I 
willingly  resign  earth  for  heaven,  and  the  applause  of  man  for  Thy 
approbation  and  that  of  my  own  conscience.  To  Thee,  0  Lord,  I 
commit  my  all.  And  being  sensible  that  I  am  weak  and  insufficient  of 
myself  to  do  what  I  have  promised.  I  depend  upon  the  constant  and 
powerful  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enable  me. 

May  this  solemn  engagement  be  ratified  in  heaven. 

Daniel  Chapun." 

.  Immediately  after  the  above,  he  subjoins  certain  resolutions 
by  which  to  govern  his  future  Ufe.  I  cannot  but  think  they 
are  written  with  uncommon  precision  and  power,  for  a  young 
man  who  had  not  yet  entered  the  walls  of  a  college. 

"  For  the  future  direction  of  my  life  I  resolve, 

*^  1.  That  I  wil^  make  religion  my  chief  concernment. 

"  2.  That  I  will  never  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  speak  in  defence  of 
religion. 

"  3.  That  I  win  make  it  my  daily  practice  to  read  some  part  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  that  I  may  become  acquainted  with  the  will  of  God, 
and  be  quickened  and  comforted,  and  qualified  to  serve  Christ  and 
promote  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  ui  the  world. 

"  4.  That  I  will  every  day  reflect  upon  death  and  eternity. 

"  5.  That  I  will  daily  pray  to  God  in  secret. 

"  6.  That  upon  all  proper  occasions  I  will  reprove  vice,  and  dis- 
countenance it,  and  to  my  utmost  encourage  virtue  and  religion. 

"  7.  That  I  will  dispnte  only  for  light,  or  to  communicate  it. 
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**8.  That  I  will  receive  light  wherever  and  however  ofiered. 

"  9.  That  I  will  give  up  no  principle  before  I  am  convmced  of  its 
absurdity  or  bad  consequences.  , 

"  10.  That  I  will  never  be  ashamed  to  confess  a  fault  to  an  equal 
or  to  an  inferior." 

After  leaving  cdlege,  he  made  additions  to  these  resolutions 
from  time  to  time,  as  he  felt  their  need.  I  will  select  only  two, 
though  the  Umits  of  selection  are  large. 

In  September  29,  1772,  just  after  leavuig  college,  he  resolvei*, 
'^  to  keep  one  day  in  every  month,  when  my  circumstances  will 
admit  of  it,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  more  especially  to  seek 
unto  God  for  ministerial  gifts  and  graces,  for  direction  and  as- 
sistance in  all  spiritual  life,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  the  world  ;" — "  to  make  it  a  nde  to  do  no  action^ 
at  any  time  or  place,  of  which  actiar^  I  should  not  be  wiUing 
to  be  a  witness  against  myself  hereafter P 

On  the  back  of  the  paper  containing  the  above,  is  the  follow- 
ing memorandum,  dated,  "  Grc^on,  August  2,  1814.  I  have 
great  cause  of  shame  and  humiliation,  that  I  have  adhered  no 
more  closely  to  the  forgoing  solemn  covenant  and  resolutions  ; 
yet  I  feel  myself  under  great  obligations  to  acknowledge  the 
mercy  and  faithfulness  of  my  God  and  Saviour,  in  enabling 
me  to  be  faithful,  as  I  have  reason  to  beUeve,  in  a  good  degtee. 
I  have  also  abundant  encouragement  to  hope  and  trust  that 
his  grace  will  be  sufficient  for  me  in  time  to  come." 

Dr.  Chaphn  fitted  for  college  at  Bummer's  Academy.  At  that 
time,  as  Dr.  Fisher,  who  is  still  Uving,  remarks,  "  young  Chap- 
lin had  a  large  corporeal  system,  and  a  mind  noways  inferior." 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  (from  which  also  he  received 
the  honor  of  D.  D.)  in  a  class  of  forty-eight,  of  whom  six  were 
ministers.  He  was  one  of  the  first  three  scholars  in  his  class. 
Eight  class-mates  survive  him. 

From  the  time  of  leaving  college  to  his  ordination,  six 
years  intervened.  A  part  of  this  time  was  spent  in  the  study  of 
theology,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Chandler. 

On  January  1,  1778,  Dr.  Chaplin  was  ordained  at  Groton, 
as  I  beheve  by  a  unanimous  request  of  the  church  and  people. 
The  town  had  just  been  convulsed  by  a  high  poUtical  excite- 
ment which  caused  the  removal  of  his  predecessor.  It  required 
every  uncommon  share  of  prudence  thus  to  settle  in  a  conunu- 
nity,  torn  as  it  were  by  a  hurricane.  But  God  sent  a  pilot  who 
could  calmly  hold  the  helm  amid  troubled  waters. 

Two  years  after  his  settlement,  he  had  an  invitation  to  take 
charge  of  the  Academy  at  Exeter,  where  his  {nroepects  of  a 
6* 
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comfortable  support  for  his  family  were  much  more  flattering 
than  among  his  people,  in  those  times  of  distress.  But  after 
much  prayer,  he  concluded  that  Jie  should  probably  do  more 
good  to  remain  at  the  post  where  he  had  been  stationed ;  and 
he  relinquished  brigfit  prospects  without  a  murmur. 

I  now  propose  to  give  some  of  the  visible  results  of  the  minis- 
try of  Dr.  Chaplin,  and  then  to  present  some  brief  notices  of  his 
character,  as  a  minister,  and  as  a  Christian. 

Before  giving  these  results,  it  seems  necessary,  in  order  to 
judge  of  his  labors,  to  look  at  the  situation  of  this  town  when 
Dr.  C.  was  ordained.  Here  he  labored  faithfully,  for  fifty 
years,  and  grew  old  in  trying  to  lead  this  people  to  the  Saviour. 
It  has  frequently  been  noticed,  that  a  revival  of  religion  usually 
follows  the  settlement  of  an  evangehcal  minister.  No  such 
special  revival  followed  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Chaplin.  He 
found  religion  in  a  low  state,  and  so  it  continued  during  most 
of  his  life  ;  and  there  are  several  reasons  why  it  could  not  (hu- 
manly speaking)  have  been  otherwise. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  society  *had  become 
leavened  with  Arminianism — a  cause  sufficient  to  obstruct  the 
usefulness  and  prevent  the  visible  success  of  his  labors.  If,  du- 
ring the  ministry  of  one  servant  of  Christ,  the  lethargy  could 
be  shaken  off*,  and  the  church  be  brought  to  action,  it  would  be 
no  small  gain.  The  records  of  those  times,  as  well  as  the  testi- 
mony of  many  now  living,  show,  that  of  all  machines,  a  lifeless 
church  is  the  most  inefficient  There  could  be,  and  there  was, 
no  such  diing  as  a  thorough-going  discipline.  Few  pictures 
are  more  melancholy  than  that  of  some  of  our  churches 
about  two  generations  ago. 

2.  The  half-way  covenant,  as  it  is  called,  was  a  palzy  upon 
our  churches.  With  too  much  conscience,  in  those  days  of  fam- 
ily instruction,  wholly  to  neglect  the  forms  of  religion,  men  found 
it  delightfiil  to  have  some  mode  by  which  their  children  could 
be  baptized,  their  families  made  respectable,  and  their  con- 
science put  at  rest.  Almost  all  the  congregation  belonged  to 
the  church,  in  this  sense  of  the  term.  While  this  practice  was 
continued,  which  was  during  the  greatet  part  of  Dr.  Chaplin's 
ministry,  he  could  do  but  httle  for  the  purity  of  the  church. 
But, 

3.  Dr.  C.  came  to  this  town  in  the  midst  of  the  revoluti<m- 
aiy  war.  The  country  invaded,  the  laws  almost  suspended, 
the  question  of  the  future  government  or  even  Uberty  of  the 
nation  was  that  which  swallowed  up  all  others,  and  engross- 
ed the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  all.  Every  man  of  any  re- 
spectability or  influence  was  intensely  interested  respecting 
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the  fete  of  his  country,  and  scarcely  any  other  subject  was 
deemed  worthy  of  notice.  So  that  when  Mr.  C.  came  into  the 
ministry,  he  found  active,  stirring,  and  powerful  men  in  his 
church ;  but  religion  was  not  that  on  which  they  expended 
their  activity.  The  church  was  carried  along  with  the  tide, 
and  patriotism  almost  of  necessity  crowded  out  spiritual  life 
from  the  bosoms  even  of  real  Christians.  And  after  the  war 
had  terminated,  it  was  a  great  while  before  our  government 
was  organized,  courts  of  justice  in  fall  operation,  and  the 
heavy  embarrassments  of  the  war  and  the  agitation  of  the 
public  had  in  any  good,  degree  subsided,  so  3iat  the  mind 
could  look  at  religion  in  its  proper  light.  That  struggle  which 
was  the  making  of  this  nation  most  severely  shook  the  pil- 
lars of  the  church  of  God.  Take  now  the  eighteen  years, 
from  the  death  of  the  good  Mr.  Trowbridge  to  the  settlement 
of  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  then  add  the  period  of  war  and  commo- 
tion,-and  a  whole  generation  must  have  grown  up  and  pass- 
ed aWay,  before  the  gospel  could  have  much  effect.  Is  it  any 
wonder  then,  that  he  fought  like  one  beating  the  air,  and  pour- 
ed out  his  labors  like  water  upon  a  rock  ?  The  church,  was 
£^ll-bound  by  peculiar  circumstances,  and  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  a  mortal  to  control  or  alter  them.  It  is  easy  to  cul- 
tivate a  field  which  has  been  faithfally  managed ;  but  take 
one  which  has  long  been  left  to  itself,  and  at  £e  same  time 
be  compelled  to  suffer  the  fences  to  be  such  as  to  admit  yom* 
neighbor's  cattle  when  they  please,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  render  that  field  either  productive  or  beautifal.  What  a 
man  might  do  in  one  situation  is  but  a  poor  criterion  of  what 
he  may  do  in  some  other.  He  might  push  a  boat  with  speed 
wind  and  tide  favoring,  but  if  both  were  contrary,  he  might  toil 
with  great  assiduity,  and  yet  make  but  little  prc^ess. 

I  may  add,  too,  the  customs  of  society,  in  days  now  gone 
by,  had  a  bad  effect  upon  a  minister's  usefalness.  He  was  ^ 
expected  to  go  almost  directly  from  college  to  his  field  of  la- 
bor ;  to  mingle  with  what  might  be  thought  the  more  genteel 
though  the  more  irreligious  part  of  society  ;  to  share  in,  or  at 
least  connive  at,  what  are  called  innocent  amusements  and 
social  hilarity  ;  in  short,  to  be  more  of  the  minister  in  the  pul- 
pit, than  during  the  week.  Powerful  revivals  were  not  ex- 
pected, were  not  prayed  for,  were  not  witnessed.  If  God  suf- 
fers the  fashions  of  the  world  to  come  in,  and  bury  up  the 
church ;  it  is  a  fearfal  sign  that  he  heis  no  spiritual  mercies  in 
store  for  her.  For  the  last  sixty  years,  too,  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  among  ail  classes  had  become  more  and  more  common, 
so  that  a  human  being  could  neither  be  bom  nor  die,  labor  nor 
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rest,  see  friends  at  home  or  abroad,  or  do  business  of  any 
kind,  without  drinking.  If  the  air  had  been  poison,  and  ar- 
dent spirits  had  been  the  antidote,  they  could  hardly  have  been 
more  common.  What  could  a  church — what  could  a  minister 
do,  in  a  community  thus  destroyed  and  destroying  one  an- 
other? 

As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  nmnber  of  members  in 
the  church,  at  the  time  of  the  ordination  of  Mr.  C,  was  150. 
The  number  added  during  his  ministry  was  147; — nearly 
three  a  year  on  an  average.  The  most  ever  admitted  in  one 
year  was  in  1814,  being  20,  the  year  in  which  the  half-way 
covenant  was  abolished.  The  number  of  children  baptized 
during  his  ministry  was  761.  The  number  of  marriages 
450. 

I  now  proceed  to  mention  some  traits  in  the  character  of  Dr. 
ChapUn  which  were  prominent. 

1.  He  was  sound  and  eminently  evangelical  in  his  sen- 
timents.— My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  C.  did  not  commence, 
until  he  had  begun  to  fail  under  the  labors  of  the  pulpit.  I 
well  recollect  the  following  to  have  been  the  impression  which 
I  received ;  that  he  was  a  most  venerable  and  graceful  man, 
distinguished  for  his  piety,  and  very  clear  and  evangeUcal 
in  his  views.  I  believe  this  would  have  been  the  impression 
which  any  stranger  would  be  likely  to  receive.  He  was  not 
tied  up  to  systems  of  theology — perhaps  not  as  methodical 
in  his  classification  of  the  doctrines  as  modern  theologians 
generally ;  but  for  clear,  definite,  scriptural,  common-sense 
views  of  the  government  of  God,  few  have  been  his  equal. 

It  has  been  pretended  that  in  his  later  years  Dr.  C.  altered 
his  opinions.  But  this  is  said  without  the  shadow  of  a  rea- 
son. Twenty-three  years  ago,  he  preached  before  the  Gener- 
eral  Convention  of  ministers  in  Massachusetts.  In  that  ser- 
mon, which  was  published,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  character 
of  a  minister : — 

"  It  is  moreover  a  necessary  part  of  the  character  of  Gospel  minis- 
ters, that  they  have  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  religion  which 
4hey  teach  from  the  word  of  God.  They  should  be  good  men  in  the 
sense  of  the  Scriptures.  They  should  embrace  the  truths  of  revela- 
tion with  a  firm  belief  and  cordial  affection.  They  should  be  renew- 
ed after  the  image  of  God,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  conformed  to  the 
Gospel  in  their  views  and  general  conduct.  Without  a  rational 
change  of  the  moral  frame  of  the  heart,  men  cannot  be  considered  as 
the  real  friends  of  Christ,  and  therefore  as  qualified  to  negotiate 
the  treaty  of  reconciliation  between  God  and  their  fellow  creatures. 
If  they  are  not  reconciled  to  God  themselves,  what  fitness  can  there 
be  in  their  assuming  or  receiving  the  office  of  reconciling  others  to 
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him.  The  teachers  of  relig^ion  are  described  in  the  Scriptures  as 
workers  together  with  God  in  reconciling  men  to  him.  But  if  they 
be  enemies  in  their  hearts  to  him,  what  reason  is  there  to  expect  them 
to  work  with  him,  or  according  to  his  will.  A  man  may  have  great 
learning,  and  the  powers  of  eloquence  to  a  distinguished  degree ;  yet 
being  destitute  of  the  views,  moral  habits,  and  di^osition  of  a  Chris- 
tian, be  utterly  unfit  in  his  present  state  of  mind  to  be  employed  as  a 
messenger  of  Christ." 

"  The  faithful  preacher  will  preach  and  dwell  on  those  doctrines  of 
revelation  which  appear  to  have  been  considered  by  the  sacred  writers 
as  fundamental,  and  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  which  have  had 
the  most  influence  on  the  minde  of  men.  These  doctrines  are, — the 
being  and  perfections  of  God,— a  trinity  in  the  unity  of  the  (Jod- 
head, — the  eternal  divinity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit, — the  unchangeable 
sovereignty  of  God  in  all  his  operations,— the  apostacy  and  ruin  of 
man  by  sin, — the  freedom  and  accountableness  of  all  the  human  race, 
— the  mission  of  the  Son  of  God, — the  nature  and  necessity  of  regen- 
eration by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,— justification  by  faith  in 
tHe  blood  of  Christ, — the  new  obedience  and  progressive  sanctification 
of  Christians, — the  resurrection  of  the  dead,-.-the  final  judgement, 
and  the  everlasting  destination  both  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
according  to  their  respective  characters ;  that  to  the  former  God  will 
grant  an  ample  salvation,  and  to  the  latter  he  will  assign  complete 
and  endless  destruction." 

Of  this  sermon  the  judicious  editor  of  the  Panoplist  remarked, — 
"  we  read  few  modem  sermons,  in  which  we  find  more  to  commend, 
or  less  to  censure.  It  is  a  solid,  sententious,  seasonable  discourse ; 
worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  Christians  in  general ;  but  especiaUy 
of  those  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  charge  of  souls." 

2.  Dr.  Chaplin  was  uniformly  a  very  decided  man. 

Few  men  have  shared  so  entirely  the  confidence  of  their 
people  as'he  did.  One  reason  of  this  was,  they  always  knew 
where  to  find  hun.  In  coming  to 'a  decision,  he  did  not  bring 
his  foot  down  with  great  vehemence,  but  when  it  was  down, 
there  was  no  moving  it.  It  was  that  kind  of  decision  usual- 
ly denominated  persevering.  There  was  no  tiring  him  out. 
Cautious  and  cool  in  concluding  to^  pursue  any  given  course 
of  conduct,  he  was  inflexible  in  pursuing  it  No  obstacles, 
no  diflliculties  could  move  or  deter  him.  On  one  occasion,  he 
found  a  poor  family  sick,  and  suffenng  firom  the  cold.  He 
told  the  woman  that  she  should  have  a  load  of  wood  the 
next  day.  During  the  night  a  very  heavy  snow  fell,  and 
drifting  blocked  up  the  roads.  But  the  next  day,  the  old  man, 
then  nearly  seventy,  was  chopping  in  the  woods,  while  his 
son  was  breaking  paths  out  with  a  few  sUcks  at  a  load,  till 
the  family  had  received  the  fiiU  load  promised ;  and  then  they 
went  and  cut  it  up.  By  this  time  it  was  night ;  but  he  had 
kept  his  word  and  supplied  the  destitute,  at  a  Ume  when  most 
men  would  have  called  it  an  impossibility. 
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Probably  this  trait  of  character  was  one  cause  of  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  town  for  so  long  a  period.  The  tem- 
perament of  a  public  man  is  soon  known.  If  he  is  fickle,  or 
easily  moved,  there  will  always  be  enough  to  keep  him  in  trou- 
ble, turning  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  and  tlien  complain- 
ing of  his  want  of  consistency  of  character.  If  he  is  firm  and 
not  easily  turned,  men  will  soon  feel  that  it  is  useless  to  try  ; 
and  if  he  preserves  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  they  will  suf- 
fer him  to  walk  in  his  own  pith  unmolested.  It  is  not  for  the 
peace  or  the  happiness  of  a  people  to  have  a  minister  who  dares 
form  no  opinions,  and  pursue  no  course  or  plans,  without  first 
consulting  them. 

3.     Dr.  Chaplin  was  a  man  of  deep  and  uniform  piety. 

All  who  have  heaid  him  pray.  Will  readily  admit  this. 
There  was  a  deep  solemnity  upon  all,  when  he  rose  to  pray. 
It  was  the  sympathy  of  the  heart.  There  was  an  unction 
about  him,  and  a  fulness  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  is  some- 
times called  appropriateness,  but  which  means,  that  the  heart 
accompanies  the  language.  lie  seemed  to  stand  on  the  top  of 
Pisgah  and  see  all  the  promised  land.  From  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  him  I  have  reason  to  beUeve,  that  through  life 
he  adhered  to  the  resolution  of  his  youth  to  pray  daily  in  secret. 
Indeed  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  so  completely 
obtained  the  mastery  over  himself  as  he  had,  without  dai^y 
and  secret  communion  with  God.  From  some  question 
which  he  one  day  put  to  me,  I  was  led  to  infer,  that  for  more 
than  60  years  he  had  daily  knelt  in  his  closet.  His  piety  was 
kindled,  nourished,  matured  in  this  way.  He  was  a  gi'eat 
reader ;  but  the  word  of  God  was  his  chief  delight.  At  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  during  my  acquaintance  Avith  him,  he 
was  found  sitting  down  with  the  simpUcity  of  a  cliild,  and 
reading  the  book  of  God  for  nourishment  to  his  soul.  And 
very  few  men  understoood  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  better  than 
he. 

Even  during  his  last  sickness,  he  would  ask  and  answer 
questions  concerning  the  word  of  God  which  were  original 
and  discriminating.  While  on  the  very  verge  of  eternity, 
waiting  to  receive  permission  to  cross  the  river  of  death,  he 
went  back  to  the  testimony  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  for 
light  and  consolation. 

Before  called  away,  Dr.  C.  had  many  severe  trials  to  pass 
through.  That  his  parents  and  aged  relatives  should  go  down 
to  the  grave  before  him  was  not  remarkable.  But  of  eight  chil- 
dren, whom  he  saw  ripening  into  maturity,  and  promising  to 
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be  his  support  in  old  age,  he  buried  five  out  of  his  sight.  In 
the  furnace  of  afflictions  he  was  repeatedly  and  severely  tried, 
bathe  came  out  as  gold.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression 
made  upon  my  mind  in  seeing  him  pass  the  ordeal  once. 
Let  me  describe  it  just  as  it  was. 

This  community  will  not  soon  forget  Dr.  James  P.  Chaplin, 
late  of  Cambridgeport — a  man  highly  and  universally  beloved. 
He  was  cut  down  suddenly  in  the  bloom  of  life  and  in  the 
midst  of  usefulness.  His  fall  was  felt  far  round  the  spot 
where  his  dust  sleeps,  and  his  name  is  embalmed  in  the  sweet- 
est recoUections  of  those  who  knew  him  best  He  was  the 
child  of  many*  prayers,  the  object  of  fond  expectation,  and  was 
an  that  a  father  could  desire  in  a  son.  The  affection  between 
the  &ther  and  the  son^^vas  reciprocal.  The  father  leaned  up- 
on him  as  upon  a  staff ,  and  the  son  repaid  the  confidence  by 
acts  which  nothing  but  the  most  refined  affection  could  sug- 
gest It  might  be  said,  as  of  Jacob,  the  old  man's  heart  was 
bound  up  in  the  child.  On  Friday  evening  tidings  came,  that 
Dr.  J.  P.  Chaplin  was  ill ;  though  no  immediate  danger  was 
apprehended.  On  Saturday,  the  only  remaining  son  went 
down  to  see  him.  On  Sabbath  evening  my  Bible  Class  were 
assembling — the  room  was  fiiU.  I  went  in  and  told  them  I  could 
not  be  with  them,  as  Dr.  Chaplin  died  that  morning  at  9o'clock. 
A  deep,  audible  groan  through  the  assembly  testified  how  the 
stroke  was  felt  in  his  native  village.  As  we  were  going  to 
the  house  of  the  aged  father,  the  son  said,  *  these  are  heavy 
tidings  to  carry  to  an  old  man — to  a  father  almost  90  years 
of  age !'  It  was  all  that  passed  between  us  on  the  way.  In 
a  few  moments  I  was  standing  in  the  family  parlor.  There 
was  the  old  man,  his  wife,  and  two  daughters.  He  was  sit- 
ting by  the  stand,  reading  his  little  Testament.  He  arose 
and  gave  pae  his  hand.  His  son  dared  not  trust  his  feelings 
to  come  in.  *  Have  you  heard  anything  from  Cambridge  to- 
day. Sir  V  *  No' — he  replied  with  uncommon  quickness. 
There  was  a  long  ^use,  each  dreading  to  speak.  '  Are  you 
prepared.  Sir,  to  receive  any  tidings  which  Providence  may 
Bend  V  He  started  perceptibly — the  hectic  flush  passed  over 
his  countenance — ^but  it  was  gone  in  ^  moment.  *  At  what 
hour,'  said  he,  with  a  calmness  that  was  more  than  affect- 
ing—it was  sublime — *  at  what  hour  did  the  awful  event  take 
place  V  I  told  him.  A  burst  of  agony  broke  firom  every  one, 
except  the  aged  Father.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak,  he  said 
in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice.     *  I  think  I  can  say  I  am  thank- 

ftil  to  God  for  having  given  me  such  a  son to  give  back 

to  him  r    He  then  opened  his  lips,  and  for  an  hour,  spake 
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with  a  calmness,  a  clearness  and  an  eloquence,  which  shelv- 
ed not  only  the  man,  the  £oither,  and  the  minister,  hut  the 
Christian^  who  had  been  baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost  A  let- 
ter which  he  shortly  after  wrote  to  a  beloved  grandchild,  bare 
ample  testimony  that  this  was  not  the  effect  of  insensibility 
to  the  loss. 

I  trust  I  may  here  allude  to  the  divisions  among  his  peo[de, 
which  commenced  about  five  years  ago,  without  exciting  dis- 
agreeable feelings.  At  a  proper  time,  when  health  and  strength 
began  to  fail,  Dr.  C.  more  than  once  respectfully  asked  the 
town  for  assistance.  To  these  requests  no  attention  was  paid. 
When  his  health  did  actually  faU,  he. procured  help  for  a  few 
Sabbaths,  which  step  gave  great  offence  to  those  who  had  re- 
fused to  pay  any  attention  to  his  requests.  When  the  town 
acted,  it  was  to  take  the  pulpit  o\it  of  his  hands.  I  do  not  say 
who  was  right,  or  who  wrong ;  but  Dr.  Chaplin  believed  he 
had  a  legal  and  ecclesiastical  right  to  his  pulpit  till  regularly 
dismissed ; — he  believed  that  very  uncourteous  and  disrespects 
fill  language  was  held  towards  him  by  the  committee  of  the 
town  ; — he  believed  that  a  guard  was  actually  provided  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath ; — (I  do  not  assert  that 
it  was  so,  but  he  Uved  and  died  without  ever  doubting  it ;)  he 
believed  that  he  was  threatened  to  be  resisted  even  "unto 
blood" — that  his  support  was  wrongftilly  withholden  from 
him — and  that  much  evil  was  said  of  him ; —  and  yet — I  nev- 
er heard  him  use  an  angry  expression,  or  make  a  severe  re- 
mark against  any  man  !  I  never  saw  him  when  there  seemed 
to  be  the  least  bitterness  of  feeling !  It  seemed  haidly  pos- 
sible for  any  one  to  pass  through  what  he  did,  and  yet  so  uni- 
formly and  clearly  reflect  only  the  image  of  Christ  I  do  not 
believe  he  knew  what  it  was  to  feel  like  an  enemy  towards 
any  man ;  and  I  may  add,  (what  I  have  never  heard  asserted 
respecting  any  minister  of  the  Gospel)  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
for  many  years  of  his  life  Dr.  C.  had  a  personal  enemy  on 
earth. 

The  last  sickness  of  Dr.  C.  was  severe  and  trying;  but  it 
was  borne  with  the  meekness  of  a  child.  As  death  approach- 
ed, there  were  no  high  excitements  and  raptures ;  nor  were 
there  any  fears.  He  went  down  to  the  valley  of  death  as  the 
full  sup  of  autumn  sets,  when  not  a  cloud  dims  its  brightness. 
The  eye  of  faith  so  clearly  gazed  upon  eternal  reaUties,  that 
the  bosom  gave  not  a  sigh,  nor  the  eye  a  tear,  nor  the  heart  a 
throb  of  fear,  as  the  king  of  terrors  came.  It  seemed  not  so 
much  like  death,  as  like  the  sweet  confidence  of  the  infant  fall- 
ing asleep  in  the  arms  of  its  father.     Many  men  have  been 
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more  noticed  in  life,  and  many  will  be  longer  noticed  on  earth ; 
but  few,  it  is  betieved,  have  found  a  nearer  passage  to  the  bos- 
om of  the  Saviour,  or  will  receive  a  brighter  crown  of  joy  in 
the  day  of  his  appearing. 

/ 
*^  The  good  old  man  is  gone ! 
"  He  lies  in  his  saintly  rest ; 
"  And  his  labors  all  are  done, 
"  And  the  work  he  loved  the  best. 

"  The  good  old  man  is  gone 

"  But  the  dead  in  the  Lord  are  bless'd." 


To  the  Editor  of  tJie  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Mt  Dear  Sm, 

The  following  Letters,  which  I  offer  for  publication  in  the  Spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims,  and  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  address  to  young 
ministers^  are  designed  particularly  for  those  who  have  been  educa- 
ted in  this  Seminary.  I  would  also  include  its  presait  members. 
To  address  the  Christian  ministry  at  large  in  the  manner  here  pro- 
posed, I  should  not  consider  as  properly  belonging  to  me.  But  I 
have  thought  it  might  not  be  unsuitable  to  address  myself  to  those, 
to  whom  I  have  sustained  a  very  endearing  relation,  and  whose 
studies,  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  it  was  my  delightful  office,  in 
connection  with  others,  to  superintend.  One  of  the  motives  which 
influence  me  in  this  undertaking  is,  I  must  frankly  say,  that  I  have 
a  deep  consciousness  of  my  deficiencies  as  a  teacher  of  Theology, 
and  am  desirous,  while  Gkxl  gives  me  life  and  health,  of  attemptmg 
something  which  may  be  expressive  of  my  friendship,  and  at  the 
same  time  prove  to  be  of  service,  to  those  who  have  pursued  or  are 
pursuing  their  professional  studies  here,  and  to  whose  improvement 
and  usefulness  I  most  heartily  wish  to  contribute.  The  circum- 
stance that  I  am  addressing  myself  to  them,  and  not  to  my  seniors, 
or  to  strangers,  and  that  most  of  those  whom  I  have  in  view,  art 
still  young  ministers,  or  students,  will  lead  me  to  dispense  with  for- 
malities, to  cast' off  restraints,  and  to  indulge  myself  m  a  freed^  of 
thou|^ht  and  expression,  which  in  other  cases  might  not  be  allowable. 

It  IS  not  my  object  to  remark  on  that  particular  class  of  subjects, 
which  Dr.  Miller  has  treated*  so  ably  and  usefully  in  his  Letters  on 
Clerical  Manners ; — Letters  which  I  would  recommend  to  the  serious 
and  repeated  perusal  of  all  Theological  students  and  young  minis- 
ters. My  Letters  will  be  somewhat  miscellaneous,  but  will  relate 
chiefly  to  different  modes  of  thinking  add  reasoning  on  moral  and  ' 
theological  subjects,  and  to  different  modes  of  exhibiting  the  truths 
of  reUgion  in  public.  And  considering  what  is  to  a  great  extent  the 
prevailing  taste  and  practice  of  the  day,  I  shall  not  be  backward  to 
touch  occasionally  u(>on  subjects  which  ars  in  theii  nature  philo- 
sophical and  metaphysical,  wishing,  as  I  do,  that  if  the  Chnstian 
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religion  must  maintain  an  alliance  with  philosophy,  it  may  be  -witli 
that  which  has  soundness  anji  truth  on  its  side,  and  not  with  sci- 
ence falsely  sO  called. 
I  have  chosen  to  write  these  Letters  in  my  own  name,  because,  on 

general  principles,  I  am  satisfied  that  no  writer  oucht  to  shift  off  a 
irect  responsibility  by  keeping  himself  concealed;  and  because  I 
think  it  must,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  be  of  special  use  to  an  author  to 
feel,  that  he  is  acting  openly,  and  is  personally  answerable  for  what 
he  writes.  Leonard  Woodb. 

Theological  Seminary^  Andover,  Jan.  1,  1832. 


LETTERS   TO    YOUNG    MINISTERS. 
LETTER     I. 

Beloved- Brethren  and  Friends, 

The  subjects  on  which  I  propose  to  address  to  you  several 
familiar  Letters,  are  those  which  are  always  interesting  to  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  and,  as  I  conceive,  specially  so  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  I  have  been  particularly  incUned  to  an  undertaking 
like  this,  because  the  time  allotted  to  study  in  our  Theological 
Seminary  is  so  short,  and  the  field  of  inquiry  so  extensive,  that 
every  subject,  even  the  most  important  and  difficult,  must  of 
necessity  be  passed  over  in  a  rapid  manner,  and  with  only  a  par- 
tial consideration.  But  imperfect  as  the  acquisitions  are  which 
students  are  able  to  make  in  three  years,  they  are,  in  my  view, 
of  essential  importance  to  their  ultimate  usefulness.  And  I 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  valuable  ends  which  are  answered  by  a 
regular  course  of  study  in  our  Divinity  Schools,  that  young 
men  are  led  to  a  careful  survey  of  the  field  which  lies  before 
them,  and  get  a  large  and  distinct  view  of  the  knowledge  to  be 
acquired  and  the  good  to  be  accomplished  in  the  sacred  office. 

It  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  usefulness  of  a  minister,  that 
be  should  maintain  a  constant  and  lively  interest  in  that  which 
appertains  to  his  great  work,  and  that  he  should  aspire  after 
Clearer  and  more  extensive  and  more  scriptural  views  of  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  best  way  of  teaching  and 
defending  them.  His  reputation  and  success  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  bis  continued  diligence  in  the  improvement  of  his 
mind.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsuitable  for  any  minister,  es- 
pecially for  one  just  entering^on  the  sacred  office,  than  to  feel 
satisfi^  with  his  past  attainments,  and  to  be  confident  of  the 
correctness  of  all  ms  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  can 
be  more  suitable  for  him,  than  frequently  to  make  the  inquiry 
with  hhnself,  whether  the  views  which  he  and  his  brethren 
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entertain  of  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  Christianity,  and 
their  methods  of  inculcating  them  upon  their  people,  are 
<igreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  An  inquiry  like  this  should 
be  made  very  seriously,  and  should  be  carried  into  middle  life, 
and  even  into  dd  age.  For  we  are  never  to  imagine  ourselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  error,  or  too  old  to  be  capable  of  higher 
acquisitions  in  knowledge.  Great  improvement  may  be  made 
by  those  who  have  studied  the  Christian  religion  with  the  best 
advantages,  and  for  the  longest  lime,  and  who  have  preached 
it  with  the  most  remarkable  success.  Their  success  must  in- 
deed be  supposed  to  imply,  that  they  have  exhibited  important 
truths  with  clearness  and  fidelity.  But  it  certainly  does  not 
imply^  that  they  are  free  from  error ;  nor  does  it  imply,  that  an 
entire  freedom  from  error  would  not  greatly  increase  their  suc- 
cess. No  minister  then  can  refer  to  the  length  of  the  time  he 
has  studied  and  preached,  or  to  the  measure  of  his  success,  as  a 
proof  that  his  opinions  are  all  correct,  or  that  there  is  no  fault 
in  his  manner  of  preaching.  And  it  must  certainly  be  looked 
upon  as  very  unseemly  for  one,  who  ought  to  be  humbled 
under  a  sense  of  his  deficiencies,  to  wrap  himself  up  in  a  fan- 
cied perfection,  because  God  has  put  him  into  the  ministry,  or 
continued  him  in  it  for  a  long  time,  or  made  the  gospel  preach- 
ed by  him  a  savor  of  life  unto  Ufe  to  many.  God  often 
sees  fit  to  honor  his  sovereign  grace  by  employing  those  as  min- 
isters, and  blessing  their  labors,  whose  knowledge  is  very  defec- 
tive, whose  opinions  are  in  many  respects  erroneous,  and  whose 
characters  are  marked  with  not  a  few  blemishes.  This  surely  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  think  it  of  little  consequence  to  strive 
after  higher  knowledge,  more  correct  opinions^  and  a  better  char- 
acter ;  though  it  is  evidently  a  reason  why  we  should  be  lowly  in 
heart,  and  should  remember  continually,  that  the  excellency  of 
the  power  which  gives  success  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
is  not  of  man,  but  of  God.  The  way  then  is  open  for  us  to  in- 
quire, whether  our  own  opinions,  or  the  opinions  of  any  other 
ministers  are  true,  and  whether  any  particular  modes  of  preach- 
ing, ancient  or  modem,  are  conformed  to  the  right  standard, 
and  suited,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  accomplish  the  great  end 
of  preaching.  And  if  it  should  come  within  the  plan  of  these 
Letters  to  pursue  this  inquiry,  in  relation  to  some  points,  with 
great  freedom  ;  who  would  complain  ?  Who  in  this  land  of 
Bberty,  and  this  age  of  free  inquiry,  would  wish  to  impose  any 
restraints,  excfept  those  of  justice,  truth  and  love  ?  And,  if  im- 
posed, who  would  submit  to  them  ?  Religion  never  has  been 
injured,  and  never  will  be,  by  free  inquiry,  conducted  on  right 
principles,  and  carried  on  simply  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 
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But  religion  may  be  injured  by  felse  arguments,  and  by  bad 
passions.  And  it  may  be  injured,  too,  by  silence,  when  we 
ought  to  speak  ;  or  by  timidity,  when  duty  calk  for  boldness ; 
or  by  a  slumbering  confidence  that  all  is  safe,  when  we  ought 
to  be  awake  and  at  our  post,  remembering  that  there  are  more 
false  opinions  in  the  world  than  true,  and  more  zeal  against 
Christianity  than  for  it. 

Now  when  you  seriously  consider  the  errors,  whether  more 
or  less  flagrant,  which  are  advocated  at  the  present  day,  espec- 
ially by  professed  Christians  and  ministers,  you  may  sometimes 
be  disposed  to  indulge  anxious  and  desponcUns^  feeUngs,  and  to 
say  within  yourselves,  What  will  be  the  end  of  these  erratic 
movements  of  the  human  mind  ?  My  own  heart  has  been 
no  stranger  to  such  feelings.  Looking,  as  I  wish  always  to  do, 
with  lively  emotions  at  the  cause  oftruthy  and  believing  that 
it  invdves  the  higher  interests  of  man,  I  have  found  it'Ao  easy 
matter  to  maintain  a  quiet  and  happy  state  of  mind,  when  I 
have  seen  its  prospects  overcast.  I  know,  however,  there  are 
considerations  adapted  to  secure  to  us  the  perpetdal  enjoyment 
of  inward  quietness  and  peace.  These  considerations  have 
been  of  special  use  to  me,  and  they  may  be  so  to  you. 

The  chief  consideration  which  I  shall  suggest  is,  that  Crod 
is  the  unchangeable  Friend  and  Supporter  of  the  truth,  and 
that  he  will  sustain  it,  and  finally  cause  it* to  prevail.  He 
loves  the  cause  of  truth  with  a  strength  of  affection  infinitely 
superior  to  what  we  are  capable  of,  ai\d  takes  an  infinitely  high- 
er interest  than  we  do,  in  its  success,  la  his  unsearchable 
wisdom,  he  may,  indeed,  for  a  time,  suffer  the  truth  to  be  ob- 
scured and  suppressed,  and  error  to  triumph.  But  be  not  afraid. 
This  temp(Nrary  triumph  of  error  will  only  prepare  the  way  lor 
its  more  signal  overthrow.  God,  the  Friend  of  truth,  has  in- 
finite wisdom  and  power,  and  doeth  all  his  pleasure  among  the 
hosts  of  heaven  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  And  is  he 
not  aUe,  when  he  pleases,  to  confound  error,  and  give  preva- 
lence to  the  truth  ?  Take  those  false  opinions  which  are  most 
pernicious  and  destructive.  To  an  alarming  extent  you  see 
them  believed  and  defended.  Men  of  learning  and  talent,  and, 
in  some  instances,  of  respectable  character,  are  laboring,  by  all 
that  is  plausible  and  imposing  in  sophistry,  and  by  artful  appeab 
to  the  unsanctified  heart,  to  propagate  them  far  and  wide.  Now 
does  the  impious  zeal  and  hardwood  of  these  men,  and  their 
temporary  success,  occasion  fear  or  disquietude?  Think  then 
of  tne  omnipotence  of  God.  How  easy  it  is  for  liim  to  restrain 
the  prq)agators  of  error,  and  to  prevent  the  evil  they  are  madly 
striving  to  accomplish.    By  the  agency  «of  his  Spirit  he  can 
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renew  their  hearts,  and  bring  them  cordially  to  love  and  zeal- 
ously to  promote  what  they  once  hated  and  labored  to  destroy. 
Or  he  can  so  operate  oa  the  minds  of  others,  that  the  advocates 
of  error  shall  lose  their  influence.  He  can  so  order  it  in  his 
providence,  that  every  examination  and  every  discuseion  of  the 
subjects  in  debate  shall  make  known  the  darkness  and  def(»rm- 
ity  of  error,  and  the  lustre  and  glory  of  divine  truth.  *  He  can 
raise  up  powerful  defenders  of  the  faith,  whom  no  adversaries 
shall  be  able  to  gainsay  or  resist.  Or,  if  it  seems  good  in  his 
sight,  he  can  suffer  error  to  prevail,  till  its  evil  consequences 
shall  alarm  even  its  adherents,  and  constrain  them  to  turn/ from 
it  with  shame  and  abhorrence.  The  history  of  the  church 
abounds  with  examples  of  this. 

The  same  ground  of  comfort  is  necessary  for  us,  and  in 
some  respects  still  more  necessary,  in  regard  to  those  errors 
which  cleave  to  the  minds  of  Christians,  Such  errors  excite 
more  painful  emotions  within  us,  because  they  are  most  unnat- 
urally associated  with  the  truth,  and  maintained  by  those  wh« 
love  the  truth.  But  we  have  reason  to  think  that  there  will 
ere  long  be  a  remedy  for  all  these  vemaining'err(»rs  of  Chris- 
tians. We  hope  God  will,  in  larger  measures,  impart  to  them 
the  influences  of  his  Spirit,  and  thus  give  them  greater  illu- 
mination of  the  understanding  and  greater  spirituality  of  affec- 
tion. And  if  he  does  this,  the  evil  will  quickly  be  cured.  F<Nr 
error  naturally  retires  from  that  mind,  in  which  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  cf  divine  giory  cleariy  shines.  Whenever  God 
shall  be  pleased  more  abundantly  to  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon 
his  ministers  and  people,  and  more  fully  to  sanctify  their  hearts, 
they  will  at  once  attain  to  better  conceptions  of  divine  things, 
and  will  be  happily  freed  from  a  variety  of  mistaken  or  defec- 
tive views,  which  are  sure  to  accompany  lower  degrees  of  sanc- 
tification. 

You  will  find  a  Christian  here  and  there,  who  is  very  tena- 
cious of  his  mistaken  opinions.  He  may  contend  for  them 
with  the  zeal  of  one  who  is  ambitious  to  be  the  head  of  a  paity. 
Or  his  conscience  may  perhaps  be  mi^uided,  and  he  may 
really  believe  his  errors  to  be  important  truths,  and  so  may  con- 
tend for  them  to  do  God  service.  What  shall  be  said  of  such 
a  case  ?  I  re^y,  as  to  the  individual  himself  who  thus  perti- 
naciously maintains  wrong  opinions  from  feelings  of  ambition, 
or  from  rd%ious  motives, — it  may  be  that  nothuig  can  ever  lie 
d(me  effectoally  to  open  his  eyes,  before  the  light  of  heaven 
shall  shin6  upon  them.  And  others  may  be  associated  with 
him,  or  rise  up  after  him,  who  will  portinaciousiy  adhere  to  tht 
iuune  faJse  nodkNQs.  But  the  time  will  at  length  come,  whoi 
•7 
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thoM  fake  notions  will  be  expoied  and  rejected.  The  event  k 
certain.  Perhaps  men  of  a  nKure  correct  faith  will  be  raised  up, 
like  Calvin,  Edwards  and  Fuller,  whose  writings 'or  oral  in- 
struction^ will  cast  such  a  light  on  the  doctrines  of  divine  truth, 
that  error,  however  thick  the  veil  which  has  covered  it,  will  be 
instantly  'seen  by  every  one,  and  renounced  as  sooa  as  seen. 
Or  God  may  judge  it  best  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  to  let  the 
error  run  on,  till  its  hurtful  consequences  shaU  open  the  eyes  of 
all  to  its  deformity  and  mischievous  tendency. 

Is  there  any  one  of  you,  then,  whose  heart  throbs  with  fear, 
or  is  oppressed  with  gloom,  on  account  of  the  enxnrs  which  pre- 
vail, and  the  discredit  which  is  done  to  divine  truth  ?  To  such 
an  one  I  would  say, — ^remember  that  the  Lord,  who  reigns  over 
all|  is  an  unchangeable  enemy  to  error ;  and  that,  however  great 
the  subtilty  with  which  it  strives  to  conceal  itself,  he  will  finally 
bring  it  to  light,  and  expose  it  to  general  contempt.  And  what 
is  more ;  he  wiU  make  the  temporary  prevalence  of  error  the 
means  of  brin^g  his  people  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  and 
a  more  unwavering  belief  of  (he  doctrines  of  revelation.  That 
he  has  often  done  this,  the  history  of  the  church  clearly  shows. 
And  that  he  will  continue  to  do  it,  his  gracious  promises  mani- 
festly imply.  What  sdid  reason  then  have  we  quietly  to 
commit  the  cause  of  truth  to  his  almighty  proteaion,  and  to 
cbeer  ourselves  with  the  assurance  that  he  wiO  give  it  success. 
lj^)|Dg  and  dreary  has  been  the  time  in  which  error  has  borne 
'pWay.  But  the  bright  and  glorious  day  will  come,  in  which 
truth  shall  reign  tluxHigh  the  world,  and  shall  reign  forever. 
Happy  are  they  who  discover  and  emlvace  the  truu,  and  are 
•oUve  in  its  defence.  The  Lord  will  be  their  friend :  he  will 
compass  them  with  his  favor  as  with  a  shield.  As  to  ern»r/all 
error,  whether  more  or  less  flagrant, — ^we  ought  from  our  heart 
to  be  afraid  of  it,  and  to  labor  with  the  greatest  earnestness  to 
rid  ourselves  of  it.  For  error  is  as  really  qpposed  to  the  charac- 
ter wA  will  of  God,  as  sin  is.  And  they  who  would  not  be 
partalo^rs  in  the  evils  of  its  overthrow,  must  not  be  found  among 
ito  mbjects  or  its  allies.  Away,  then,  you  will  say  with  me, — 
airay  with  every  fiedse  o(Hnion,  however  zealously  we  may  have 
contended  for  it,  and  however  great  the  self-denial  whK^h  the 
reaunciation  of  it  may  require.  If  any  one  of  our  errors  is 
dearer  to  us  than  others,  it  is  just  so  much  the  more  injurious ; 
and  giving  it  up  will  be  a  sacrifice  more  accqptaUe  to  God,  and 
will  oo  more  to  fit  us  for  heaven. 

This  aeajTch  for  the  truth  and  this  endeavor  to  rid  ourselvei 
•f  eiror,  is  a  work  of  the  first  importance.  It  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued with  unremitting  dtligeoce ;  and  never  to  be  given  up  as 
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long  as  life  lasts.  In  the  day  of  advermty,  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness, and  even  in  the  hour  of  disscduticm,  we  may  still  be  piak* 
ing  improvement,  growing  in  the  knowledge  of  divide  things, 
aj^  detecting  and  renouncing  errors  which  have  been  injurious 
to  our  spiritual  interest  Happy  they,  who,  with  a  humble  re- 
liance upon  the  grace  of  God,  are  thus  intent  upon  the  great 
work  of  cur^iff  the  discNrderB,  and  pr(»noting  the  health,  b^uty 
and  vigor  of  weir  own  immortal  minds. 

But  in  this  momentous  work,  how  could  we  proceed,  and  what 
hope  could  we  have  of  success,  w^re  we  left  to  the  mere  gui- 
daiice  of  our  own  erring  reason?  In  what  imcertainty  and 
error  should  we  have  been  perpetually  involved,  had  not  God 
granted  us  his  word  to  be  a  guide  to  our  faith  ?  And  in  cm- 
sequence  of  the  great  igncH'ance  that  is  in  us  because  iA  the 
criminal  blindness  of  our  hearts,  how  unable  should  we  still 
be  to  come  to  a  right  knowledge  of  God's  word  and  to  a  right 
faith  in  its  heavenly  truths,  wimout  the  inward  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ?  With  these  helps,  the  word  and  the  Spirit  of 
God,  if  there  is  a  pious  docility  and  diligence  on  our  part,  we 
shall  not  fail  of  success  in  our  inquiries  after  the  truth. 

That  the  word  of  God  is  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  of  our 
fiadth  and  practice,  is  the  grand  jnrinciple  for  which  Protestants 
have  contended  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
Bome.  This  principle,  universally  received  and  acted  upon, 
would  put  an  end  to  error  and  division,  and  would  ultimately 
bring  all  Christians  to  see  the  light  and  ^lory  of  divine  truth. 

But  the  right  reception  and  use  of  this  Protestant  principle 
im^ies  much  more  than  is  cwnmonly  apprehended.  It  imphes 
a  full  c<mviction,  that  the  Scriptures  were  written  under  the  infal- 
lible guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  they  contain  truths  un- 
mixed with  error  ;  and  that  they  teach  all  which  is  necessary 
for  us  to  know  in  our  present  state.  It  demands  that  our  great 
and  only  inquiry  shoidd  be,  what  did  God  intend  to  commum- 
cate  to  us  by  these  writings ;  in  other  words,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  chvine  testimony ;  and  that  in  determining  what  this 
meaning  is,  we  should  be  free  from  pejudice ;  distrustful  of 
ourselves ;  humble  and  docile ;  earnestly  desirous  of  knowing 
the  truth,  and  resolved  to  embrace  it,  how  much  soever  it  may 
oppoce  the  prepoesessbus  of  our  natural  reason  or  the  biasses 
of  our  own  heart.  And  it  requires  that  we  sbotdd  apply  our- 
idves,  with  diligence,  patience  and  prayer,  to  the  business  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  by  those  rules  which  the  wisest  and 
best  men  have  laid  down,  and  which  common  sense,  pnqperly 
eolight^ied  and  guided,  cannot  but  approve. 

I  shall  pursue  this  subject  more  particularly  in  my  next 
Letter. 
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In  the  Token  for  1^2,  there  is  an  article  upon  the  "  The- 
ology of  Nature,"  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Orville  Dew^,  of 
New  Bedford.  There  seldom  has  been  witnessed  a  more 
striking  instance  of  servitude  to  theory,  than  is  manifested 
in  this  article.  To  me  it  is  perfectly  incomprehensible  how  a 
man  can'  Uve  thirty  or  forty  years  in  this  world,  and  witness 
no  voice  of  ^oe,  and  behold  no  scene  of  suffering.  It  seems, 
however,  that  there  are  such  happy  men.  Judging  from  then- 
writings,  they  see  nothing  but  beauty,  they  hear  nothing  but 
melody,  they  are  conscious  of  nothing  but  rapture.  Upon 
the  tiptoe  of  delight,  they  are  gliding  through  an  enchanted 
scene.  Apparently  they  have  found  some  c<Mmer  of  the 
globe  which  has  never  heard  the  divihe  denunciation,  "  curs- 
ed be  the  ground  for  thy  sake."  How  romantic  and  fanciful 
is  the  following  description ! 

^'  The  earth  opened  its  fertile  bosom  and  sent  forth  its  flowers  and 
fruits  to  gratify  the  taste ;  the  world  rung  with  the  voice  of  melody 
to  regale  the  ear ;  and  hues  of  light  were  spread  over  the  verdant 
earth,  and  the  glowing  clouds  of  eventide,  and  the  glorious  expanse 
of  heaven,  to  delight  the  eye  of  man.  And  upon  this  theatre,  over- 
spread with  more  than  the  magnificence  of  eastern  palaces,  and  be- 
neath the  shining  canopy  of  heaven,  there  went  forth  life,  buoyant 
and  stirring  and  gifted,  to  enjoy  it  to  the  full ;  life  with  its  untiring 
and  matchless  energies ;  life  with  its  light  sportings  of  pleasure,  and 
its  secret  workings  of  delight ;  life  not  bare  and  barren,  an  abstract 
existence,  but  clothed  with  senses,  endowed  with  sensibility,  connect- 
ed by  magic  ties  of  association  with  the  objects  around  it,  touched 
with  rapture  at  the  visions  that  pass  before  it,  and  kindling  with  irre- 
pressible aspirations  after  brighter  visions  yet  to  be  revealed ;  life, 
full  as  nature  is  of  heavenly  gifts ;  full  of  glorious  capacities,  of 
dear  affections,  and  unbounded  hopes,  and  thus  tending,  with  mani- 
fest direction  to  a  more  enduring  state  of  being." 

Where  is  the  original  of  this  picture?  I  had  always 
thought  that  there  was  death  in  the  world  also.  And  unless 
my  senses  have  greatly  deceived  me,  I  have  seen  many  a 

C  mortal  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  a  dying  hour ;  and  I 
5  seen  many  a  widow  weeping  with  a  bursting  heart  as 
she  has  looked  around  upon  her  Fatherless  children.  To 
me,  nature  has  ever  spoken  in  a  voice  of  woe,  as  well  as  in 
a  voice  of  joy.  With  rich  mercies,  there  has  been  the  ming- 
ling of  affliction.  There  are  probably  few  to  be  found  w^ 
hear  but  one  voice ;  who  see  no  sickness,  no  death ;  nothing  but 
'^  life  with  its  untiring  and  matchless  energies  ;  life  with  its 
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light  sportlDgs  of  pfeasnre,  and  its  secret  workings  of  de- 
Bght." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  many  persons  pass  through 
life,  too  exclusively  regarding  the  sorrows  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  This  is  natural ;  for  ^'  man  is  bom  to  trouble,  as 
the  sparks  fly  upwards^  And  a  throbbing  nerve,  or  an 
aching  heart,  will  cloud  a  brilliant  sky,  and  dirow  glocmi  over 
the  most  lovely  landscape.  But  it  is  indeed  unaccountable, 
that  any  man  can  see  nothing  in  life  but  visions  of  rapture. 
The  bq^gar  who  stands  in  rags  at  my  door,  contrasts  with 
the  gaily  dressed  traveller  whimng  by  in  his  curricle.  The 
proudly  prancing  steed,  is  contrasted  with  the  half  starved 
beast  of  burden,  groaning  beneath  the  lash  of  a  merciless 
driver. 

We  read  of  Heaven,  a  place  of  uninterrupted  joy.  We 
read  too  of  Hell,  the  abode  of  endless  and  unmitigated  woe. 
The  Theology  of  nature  and  of  the  Bible  teaches,  that  the 
present  world  is  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other ;  but,  as  it 
would  seem,  a  partial  combination  of  them  both.  In  this 
vorld,  there  is  a  remarkable  union  of  discordant  scenes. 
Here,  beauty  and  defonnity  are  most  singularly  blended  ; — 
the  verdant  field,  and  the  arid  desert ;  the  luxuriant  forest, 
and  the  pestilential  momss.  Here  is  the  qui^ude  of  the 
sommer  evening,  and  the  wasting  wintry  tempest,  howling 
through  the  crevices  of  the  poor  man's  dwelling,  and  drown-* 
ing  the  cries  of  the  benighted  and  perishing  traveller.  Here 
is  the  gentle -zephyr  fragrant  and  refireshing,  and  the  desolat- 
ing tornado  bur3ring  in  a  moment  the  hopes  of  thousands. 
Here  is  the  glassy  lake,  and  the  peaceful  dwelling  upon  its 
margin ;  and  the  devouring  earthquake  tumbling  the  moun- 
tains xipon  the  waters,  and  sweeping  many  unprepared  to  the 
giave !  Here  is  the  ocean  bearmgupon  its  bosom  many  a 
richly  freighted  ship  ; — and  again  the  same  ocean  lashed  by 
the  tempest,  and  the  same  sUps  driven  in  wrecks  to  its  bot- 
tom, and  noany  a  wife  made  a  widow,  and  many  a  mother 
childless.  At  one  time  we  behold  the  city,  in  health  and 
prosperity ;  and  then  the  fire  has  passed  over  it,  and  the  pes- 
til^ce  arises  to  complete  its  destruction.  Here  is  the  nutri- 
tive herb,  and  the  mortal  poison ;  the  invigorating  atmos- 
phere, and  the  death-bringing  miasma.  Surely  joy  is  not  the 
only  sound  that  is  heard  in  this  world.  Even  if  men  were 
perfectly  holy,  they  could  not  in  this  world  be  perfectly  happy ; 
for  there  are  bodily  sufferings  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and 
many  mental  afflictions  which  "  for  the  present  are  not  joy- 
ous, but  grievous/    At  times,  one  is  in  the  vigor  of  health, 
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fCnd  the  blood  of  youth  glides  warmly  through  his  veins  ; 
again,  he  is  pale  and  emaciated,  turning  upon  his  uneasy  pil- 
low, pain  Isu^erating  every  nerve,  and  pouring  a  tide  of  agony 
through  all  the  courses  of  his  ftame.  At  one  time  he  is  ani- 
mated with  hope,  and  again  in  the  gloom  of  despair.  He  is 
the  child  of  reverses.  His  life  is  but  a  continued  succession 
of  changes ;  of  transcient  joy  and  heart  breaking  sorroii^. 
The  mcNuing  sunshine  \3  followed  by  the  evening  tempest. 
As  one  strikes  the  chord  of  disappointment,  there  is,  in  al- 
most every  bosom,  something  which  vibrates  harmonious  to 
the  strain. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  a  human  being  can  be  so  blinded  by 
attachment  to  his  own  religious  speculations,  as  to  see  poth- 
ing  of  all  this  ?  And  yet  we  have  daily  evidence  that  the 
moral  vision  may  be  so  perverted  by  error,  that  a  man  may 
glance  his  eye  over  the  world,  without  allowing  it  to  rest 
upon  a  sinfTle  scene,  which  would  militate  against  his  "  fond 
imaginings''  of  the  character  and  government  of  God.  To 
such  a  man,  not  only  reasoning  looses  its  power,  but  fects 
their  influence.  He  says,  with  the  writer  of  the  "  Theology 
of  Nature,"  the  world  is  "  filled  with  life,  infinitely  diversifi^ 
changing,  active,  intense  Ufe  and  pleasure.  It  is,  I  repeat,  a 
crowded  scene.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  designed  that  every 
thing  which  could  live,  should  enjoy  happy  hours  of  bein^.'' 

To  say  nothing  of  the  false  coloring  of  the  above,  it  is 
manifestly  looking  at  but  one  half  of  the  picture.  The  fly 
is  happy  when  sporting  in  the  sun  beams ;  but  is  it  happy 
when  struggling  in  the  web  of  the  spider  ?  The  rabbit  is 
happy  when  feeding  securely  in  the  clover ;  but  is  it  happy 
when  the  teeth  of  its  pursuer  enter  its  tender  sides.  The 
young  birds  are  happy  in  their  nest,  when  the  mother  hovers 
over  them  with  their  food  ;  but  are  they  happy,  when  the  un- 
feeling sportsman  has  laid  their  mother  dead  upon  the  ground, 
and  they  are  lingering  through  the  agonies  of  staivation. 
Perhaps,  it  is  said,  the  number  who  suffer  are  small  compar- 
ed with  the  number  who  are  happy.  This  may  be  true. 
But  what  then  ?  Is  there  not  suffering,  and  great  suffering  in 
the  world  ?  And  in  looking  at  "  natural  theology,"  must  not 
the  suffering  as  well  as  the  ^'oy  be  taken  into  the  account. 

It  is  not  imcommon  for  men  to  decide  what  kind  of  a  BiWe 
God  ought  to  have  given  us,  and  then  to  declare  that  the 
Bible  is  such  a  book.  If  we  indulge  pleasing  dreams  of  what 
we  would  like  the  world  to  be,  it  will  not  change  stubborn 
fiicts.  Our  poetical  descriptions  may  do  for  a  young  lady's 
album.    They  may  even  be  pronounced  beautiful^  by  some 
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&ir  reader,  who  glances  over  them  in  the  pages  of  an  '^  annu- 
al."   But  after  i^,  "  man  is  born  to  trouble."     God  says  so. 

There  is  a  close  analc^  between  the  teachings  of  Revda- 
tion,  and  the  Theology  of  nature.  The  Bible  declares  that 
God  made  man  upright,  and  he  rebeHed  against  Him  ;  that  he 
made  this  a  happy  world,  but  that  the  transgressions  of  man 
drew  down  iqpon  it  the  Creator's  curse.  God  has  said, 
"  cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy  sake  ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou 
eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  Ufe."  This  is  the  theology  of  the 
God  of  the  Bible.  This  is  the.  theology  of  his  word.  And 
how  is  it  with  his  works'?  It  is  in  this  respect  the  same. 
We  see  a  world  resting  under  the  blight  of  its  Creator's 
frown,  and  yet  behold  many  mercies  mingled  with  his  judg- 
ments. The  whole  aspect  pf  the  world  tells  us  that  here 
light  and  darkness,  sin  and  holiness,  are  contending  for  the 
mastery.  Here  are  to  be  heard  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,^ 
aad  the  oaths  of  the  blasphemer.  From  one  dwelling  as- 
cends the  hymn  of  praise  breathed  from  pious  hearts,  and  ris- 
ing as  grateful  incense  to  the  throne ;  from  the  next,  the  song 
of  the  drunkard  is  belched  forth,  amid  scenes  fit  only  for  Hell's 
g^lty  caverns.  Here  is  a  Paul,  and  there  a  Herod.  Here  a 
body  of  philanthropists,  and  there  a  banditti  of  thieves.  The 
theology  of  nature  and  the  theology  of  the  Bible,  are  not  con- 
tradictory. It  is  not  wonderful  that  one  who  in  the  Bible,  can 
find  no  evidence  of  a  ruined  world,  or  of  an  offended  God, 
should  endeavor  to  erase  all  such  evidence  fiom  the  page  of 
nature.  But  it  is  indeed  wonderful  that  he  can,'in  de&ince 
of  the  testimony  of  all  his  senses,  and  in  direct  contradiction 
to  his  afilictive  experience,  see  nothing  but  a  "joyous  crea- 
tion." 

The  groans  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  slaves  swell  upon 
every  breeze  which  sweeps  over  our  land.  Go  and  tell  them 
what  a  blissfrd  world  this  is.  Stand  upon  the  heights  of 
Afiica  and  sound  abroad  the  syren  song.  And  what  will  be 
the  response  ?  Go  to  the  blood  stained  fields  of  Europe — ^to 
crushed  Poland — to  Scio.  Go  stand  upon  the  ruins  of  Bar- 
badoes,  swept  with  the  be^om  of  destmction,  and  there,  in 
the  midst  of  its  mourning  families  and  blasted  hopes,  read 
this  sentimental  article  upon  the  "  Theology  of  Nature  ;"  and 
what  mockery  would  it  seem!  In  that  dark  and  dreadful 
night,  when  the  God  of  nature  sent  forth  the  tornado,  and 
the  groans  of  the  dying  were  lost  in  the  crash  of  their  dwell- 
ings, and  the  uproar  of  the  elements,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
nature  assumed  an  aspect,  which  was  not  altogether  joyous 
and  rapturous.    We  have  heard  of  earthquaikes 'piling  cities 
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in  ruins  ;  of  floods  sweeping  thousands  at  once  into  et^nity  ; 
of  the  cholera  clothing  whole  nations  in  mourning,  leaving- 
the  widow  to  weep  without  a  comforter,  and  the  orjrfian  cry- 
in  vain  for  bread.  Nay  mcMre  !  we  can  hardly  enter  a  dw-ell- 
ing  in  our  own  neighborhood,  in  which  death  has  not  made 
its  ravages.  The  husbands  heart  beats  anxiously,  as  he  sees 
the  hectic  flush  painting  the  cheek  of  his  wife.  The  fstther 
bends  over  his  dying  son,  with  almost  bursting  emotions  of 
grief.  And  in  that  sad  procession  which  follows  a  Father  to 
die  grave,  I  see  something  in  the  weeping  eye,  and  the 
heaving  bosom,  which  prockims  that  this  world  is  not  mere- 
ly a  ^'joyous  creation."  But  to  all  these  scenes,  which  are 
occurring  around  the  rest  of  the  human  family,  the  writer  of 
the  article  under  review  i^pears  to  be  a  stranger.    He  says, 

"  Is  it  not  rather,  I  repeat,  a  joyous  creation  ?  Does  it  not  sing  from 
side  to  side  with  notes  of  joy  1  It  is  not  the  moaning  oavI  from  her 
blighted  tree  that  I  commonly  hear,  but  the  glad  song  of  the  birds  of 
day.  I  look  abroad  through  the  glades  and  forests  too,  and  I  see  not 
demure  creatures  stalking  forth  in  staid  and  dull  formality ;  but  the 
prancing  steed  in  the  valley,  the  bounding  goat  upon  the  hills,  the 
sportive  flocks  in  the  pasture.  All  around  me  is  activity ;  yes,  and 
the  activity  of  pleasure.  Swift  wings  fan  the  air  around  me,  quick 
steps  hurry  by  in  their  gambols,  and  the  whole  wide  flrmanent  sends 
forth  from  its  viewless  strings  the  music  of  a  rejoicing  creation. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  filled,  I  had  almost  said,  with  a  visible  jov. 
It  seems  as  if  the  spirit  that  is  abroad  in  the  universe  were  scarcely 
veiled  from  our  eyes ;  as  if  we  almost  saw  it  through  its  robe  of 
light ;  saw  an  expression  more  intense  than  any  countenance  can 
give,  in  the  serene  Heavens ;  as  if  we  felt  a  presence  nearer  than  that 
of  any  friend,  in  tlie  beauty  and  fragrance  and  breath  of  summer." 

Who  would  imagine  this  to  be  a  de£(cription  of  our  worU 
of  sorrow  and  of  sin?  It  is  a  pretty  dream !  But  alas,  from 
such  dreams  we  must  awake  to  the  reality  of  the  truth.  He, 
wKo  can  thus  convert  the  world  into  fairy  land,  can  surely, 
with  less  difiiculty,  make  the  Bible  confonn  to  his  wishes. 
The  man  "(^ho  has  a  poetic  world,  needs  a  poetic  religion. 
But  a  substantial  faith  is  requisite  for  him,  who  looks  upon 
life  as  it  is,  with  its  mingled  shades  of  joy  and  woe.  Most 
of  us  need  a  religion  which  will  console  in  aflliction,  and  sus- 
tain and  animate  in  death.  .  A, 
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REVIEWS. 


The  Divine  Authority  and  Perpetual  Obligation 
OF  the  Lord's  Day,  Asserted  in  seven  Sernums,  deliv- 
ered cU  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Islington^  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  1830.  By  Daniel  Wil- 
son, M.  A.,  Author  of  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  ^c.  First  American  Edition,  with  a  Re- 
commendatory  Preface,  by  Rev.  L.  Woods,  D.  D.  Bos- 
ton :  Crocker  <fc  Brewster.     1831.     pp.  212. 

Contbued  from  p.  68. 

YI.  To  these  accumulated  arguments  we  might  add,  that 
oU  the  reasons  which  ever  existed  for  the  Sabbath  are  ap- 
plicable  alike  to  every  age  and  country.  They  are  found  in 
the  very  nature  of  man,  in  the  relations  he  sustains  to  his 
Maker,  and  the  immortal  interests  to  be  secured  by  a  proper 
observance  of  this  sacred  day.  Are  not  all  these  the  same  in 
every  clime  and  period  of  the  world  ? 

Now,  if  a  law  neither  expires  by  its  own  limitations,  nor  is 
expressly  repealed  by  the  same  authority  that  enacted  it,  it 
must  necessarily  continue  in  force  till  the  original  reasons  for 
it  shall  cease  to  exist.  Manente  ratione,  manet  ipsa  lex. 
But  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  contains  in  itself  no  limitations  ; 
it  has  never  been  repealed  by  its  divine  Lawgiver,  only  the 
day  of  its  observance  changed  for  reasons  perfectly  obvious 
and  satisfactory  ;  nor  will  any  one  of  the  original  reasons  for 
it  ever  cease  to  exist  till  the  Sabbaths  of  earth  shall  all  be 
merged  in  the  never-ending  Sabbath  of  heaven.  If  it  was 
necessary  even  for  Adam  in  Paradise,  it  is  surely  fiur  more 
necessary  to  raise  man  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  and  restore 
him  to  the  image  and  favor  of  God.  If  it  was  designed  to 
.  provide  for  those  who  labor  a  weekly  season  of  rest,  and  to 
furnish  mankind  with  sufficient  opportunities  for  worship- 
ping God,  and  securing  the  salvation  of  their  souls ;  must  it 
not  in  every  age  and  cUme  be  equally  indispensable  for  the  at- 
tainment of  these  objects?  Is  there  a  time  coming  when 
men  will  need  no  intervals  of  rest  to  recruit  the  exhausted  en- 
ergies of  body  and  mind  ;  a  time  when  they  will  be  released 
from  sdl  obligation  to  worship  God,  and  commemorate  the 
wonders  of  creation,  providence  and  grace ;  a  time  in  which 
they  will  want  no  Sabbath  to  discharge  the  sacred  duties  of 
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religion,  and  accomplish  its  high  and  holy  parposes  ?  No  ; 
it  is  quite  as  necessary  for  us  as  it  was  for  the  saints  of  old  ; 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  needed  even  through  the  millenium, 
till  all  the  graces  and  virtues  of  earth  shall  be  transplanted  to 
the  paradise  of  God,  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect 
shall  enter  on  the  blessed  Sabbath  of  eternity. 

On  the  imited  strength  of  all  these  arguments  we  may  safe- 
ly rest  the  universal  and  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Sabbath. 
If  it  was  appointed  by  God  himself  at  the  close  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  given  to  our  first  parents  as  the  representatives  of 
their  whole  posterity ; — if  he  renewed  it  amid  the  glories  of 
Sinai,  and  engraved  it  with  his  own  finger  among  the  oth^- 
imperishable  principles  of  the  decalogue; — if  it  is  nowhere 
expressly  repealed  by  divine  authority,  but  enjoined  throu^- 
out  the  Bible  almost  as  frequently,  and  enforced  by  the  same 
eternal  sanctions,  as  repentance,  or  the  worship  of  God ; — ^if 
it  was  for  so  many  thousand  years  observed  as  scrupulously 
as  any  other  precept  of  the  moral  law  by  prophets,  and  all  Uie 
saints  of  old ; — ^if  it  was  recognized  by  our  Saviour  himself 
both  before  and  after  the  aboUtion  of  the  Jewish  economy,  in- 
troduced by  his  own  example  and  that  of  his  Apostles  among 
the  primitive  disciples,  and  handed  down  from  that  time  to  the 
present  as  an  ordinance  of  divine  appointment ; — if  the  trans- 
fer of  this  institution  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week 
was  made  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  without  affecting  its 
grand  and  only  essential  principle,  and  has  ever  been  fully 
sanctioned  by  the  special  smiles  of  heaven  on  the  Lord's  day ; 
— if  all  the  reasons  that  rendered  a  Sabbath  necessary  or  de- 
sii-able  to  the  Jews  and  early  Christians  must  continue  with 
increasing  force  down  to  the  end  of  time ;  then  do  we  feel 
constrained  to  regard  the  Sabbath  as  binding  alike*on  all 
mankind,  in  every  age  and  country. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  on  a  subject  so  exten- 
sive as  the  duties,  or  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  but 
we  cannot  conceal  om*  regret  in  observing  the  disposition,  so 
prevalent  among  the  open  and  covert  enemies  of  vital  godli- 
ness, to  convert  it  into  a  season  of  recreation  and  amusement 
Some  of  these  men,  who  would  fain  show  the  same  sort  of 
respect  for  the  Sabbath  that  Hume  and  Hobbes  did  for  Chris- 
tianity, try  very  hard  to  work  themselves  into  a  beUef  that  it 
was  intended  merely  or  mainly  as  a  day  of  idleness,  festivity, 
and  mirth.  What !  did  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  rest  on 
the  seventh  day  of  the  creation,  just  to  encourage,  by  his  own 
example,  such  a  prostitution  of  one  day  in  seven  to  sensual 
indulgences  ?    Did  He,  who  is  '<  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
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iniquity,  and  in  whose  sight  the  very  heavens  are  not  clean," 
proclaim,  amid  the  glories  of  Sinai,  a  holiday  of  pleasure  and 
revdry  ?  Did  he  engrave  it  twice  on  tables  of  stone,  and  then 
enshrine  it  with  his  moral  law  in  the  doubly  hallowed  ark  of 
the  covenant  ?  Did  he  enforce  such  a  day  of  sensual  gratifi- 
cation by  a  multitude  of  promises  and  threatenings,  by  all  the 
high  and  awful  sanctions  of  his  own  authority  i  Did  he  so 
often  rebuke  and  punish  his  people  for  "  not  doing  their  own 
ways,  and  finding  their  own  pleasure  on  his  holy  day  ?"  Such 
a  Sabbath  an  emblem  of  that  rest  which  remaineth  in  heaven 
for  the  people  of  God  !  The  supposition  shocks  not  piety  alone, 
but  common  sense.  It  is  a  most  glaring  absurdity.  It  is  in 
the  face  of  all  that  the  Bible  says  on  the  subject.  The  ex- 
ample of  God's  people  in  all  ages  is  against  it  It  thwarts 
the  grand  purpose  of  the  Sabbath,  by  making  it  a  holiday  of 
vice  and  profligacy.  Such  a  perversion  of  uiis  sacred  day 
would  open  a  fountain  of  pollution  and  crime  that  would  del- 
uge the  land.  One  day  in  seven  set  apart  by  the  whole  com- 
munity for  amusement  and  sensual  indulgencies !  How  long 
could  religion,  or  morality,  or  our  Uberties  withstand  such  an 
engine  of  corruption  and  ruin  ?  Neither  the  enemies  of  our 
fr^om,  nor  the  great  adversary  of  souls,  could  desire  a  surer 
guarantee  for  our  temporal  and  eternal  destruction. 

We  cannot  refi^in  here  firoin  making  a  few  remarks  on  the 
various  utilities  of  the  Sabbath.  He  whose  "  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works"  gave  it  to  his  creatures  for  their  bene- 
fit, and  wisely  adapted  it  to  their  nature,  circumstances,  and 
wants.  He  did  not  overtook  even  the  brutes  employed  in 
the  service  of  man ;  for  this  sacred  day  provides  for  them  all 
an  indispensable  season  of  rest  from  their  labors,  and  tends  to 
guard  them  against  those  excessive  toils  to  which  avarice  or 
cruelty  might  otherwise  subject  them. 

But  the  Sabbath  was  emphatically  "  made  for  man."  Does 
not  his  very  nature  require  such  a  weekly  season  of  rest  ? 
Does  not  the  man  of  business  need  it,  to  relieve  his  cares  and 
perplexities;  the  statesman,  to  unbend  his  thoughts  from  the 
responsibilities  of  his  station ;  and  men  in  every  employment, 
to  diversify  the  dull  routine  of  their  ordiiMufy  occupations,  and 
recruit  the  exhausted  energies  of  body  and  mind? 

The  Sabbath  was  designed  especially  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  earn  "  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow."  It  is  pe- 
culiarly the  poor  man's  blessing ;  and  miserable  indeed  would 
be  his  lot,  if  no  Sabbath  returned  to  interrupt  his  toils,  to  re- 
fresh his  weary  frame,  and  cheer  his  jaded  spirits.  It  forms 
his  only  sure  defence  against  the  cruel  exactions  of  those 
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whose  avarice,  aided  by  their  power,  might  have  ccnnpelled 
him  to  toil  in  their  service  seven  days  in  the  week,  and  yet 
allowed  him  only  a  pittance  barely  sufficient  to  preserve  Imn 
from  nakedness  and  starvation.  If  any  man  desires  a  com- 
mentary on  this  assertion,  let  him  look  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  laboring  classes  in  England,  especially  in  the  manufactur- 
ing towns,  are  treated  by  their  rich  and  lordly  employers. 
Their  wages  are  cut  down  to  the  lowest  point  that  will  pay 
for  their  daily  bread ;  and  if  no  Sabbath,  enforced  by  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  came  to  their  relief,  they  would  be  doomed 
to  labor  every  day  of  their  Uves,  and  still  obtain  not  a  farthing- 
more  than  they  now  receive.  Abolish  the  Sabbath,  and  how 
•oon  would  our  stages,  and  steam-boats,  and  factories,  and 
workshops,  and  counting-rooms,  and  printing  establishments, 
all  continue  theii*  ordinary  operations  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other,  and  thus  compel  the  laboring  classes  to  toil  inces- 
santly, with  little  or  no  increase,  in  the  end,  of  their  present 
compensation. 

But  the  Sabbath  is  in  a  variety  of  ways  subservient  to  th© 
temporal  interests  of  mankind.  We  need  not  suggest  how 
far  it  promotes  neatness  and  comfort  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  how  much  softness,  civility  and  sweetness  of  manners  it 
diffiises  through  all  ranks.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  republican 
institution,  and  tends,  by  frequently  bringing  men  together  on 
a  level,  as  the  children  of  a  common  Father  in  heaven,  to 
abase  their  pride,  to  soften  the  asperities  of  their  temper,  and 
produce  such  an  interchange  of  kind  and  respectftil  regards,  as 
must  improve  their  general  character,  and  greatly  increase  the 
amount  of  their  enjoyments. 

But  mark  the  social  results  of  Sabbath-breaking.  Where 
do  you  find  the  most  filthy,  femished,  boorish  wretches  of  our 
race  ?  In  the  sanctuary,  or  in  those  habitations  which  the 
Sabbath  has  made  bethels  of  devotion  ?  No ;  you  will  find 
them  in  the  resorts  of  Sabbath-breakers — in  the  grog-shop,  in 
in  the  gambler's  haunt,  in  those  cellars,  and  garrets,  and  emoky 
hovels  of  mud  and  thatch,  which  have  never  been  consecrat- 
ed to  the  holy  and  delightful  duties  of  the  Sabbath. 

This  sacred  day  is  also  the  guardian  of  good  morals.  It 
promotes  all  the  social  virtues,  by  inculcating  the  best  precepts 
of  morality,  and  enforcing  them  by  the  most  powerftil  sanc- 
tions. Every  friend  of  the  Sabbath  will  be  a  friend  of  good 
order ;  nor  can  he,  so  long  as  he  clings  to  this  ark  of  God, 
sink  into  the  abyss  of  profligacy  and  crime.  How  can  any 
man  become  decidedly  vicious,  without  first  bretiking  away 
from  this  holy  institution  ?    Must  he  not,  before  starting  on 
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Us  gpaky  care^,  escape  from  its  powerful  restraints,  and  steel 
his  bosom  against  its  bland  and  holy  influences  ?  Does  the 
drunkard,  the  thief,  the  murderer,  any  veteran  in  vice  and  vil- 
lainy, keep  the  Sabbath?  No  ;  such  an  instance  cannot  be 
found  in  all  the  annals  of  guilt.  Chief  Justice  Hale,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  luminaries  of  English  law,  remarks  that, 
of  all  the  persons  convicted  of  capital  crimes,  while  he  was  on 
the  bench,  there  were  but  very  few  who  would  not  on  inqi^ry 
confess,  that  they  began  their  career  of  wickedness  by  neg- 
lecting the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  and  indulging  in  vicious 
conduct  on  that  day. 

This  testimony  is  confirmed  by  universal  observation. 
Pass  through  the  streets  and  ktnes  of  our  large  cities ;  visit 
not  only  the  abodes  of  the  vicious  and  suilering  poor,  but  the 
more  fashionable  resorts  of  guilty  indulgence ;  go  to  dram- 
shops and  gaming  houses,  to  theatres  and  their  bacchanalian 
purlieus,  those  sewers  of  a  city's  pollution — those  laboratories 
of  wickedness,  where  profligates  and  villains  are  manufactured 
by  wholesale ;  inquire  at  the  penitentiaries  and  prisons,  at  the 
scaffold  itself ;  and  in  all  these  abodes  of  vice  and  misery,  how 
many  will  you  find,  that  have  been  wont  from  their  youth  to 
observe  God's  day  of  holy  rest  ? 

The  Sabbath  is  also  the  best  safeguard  of  our  liberties.  It  pro- 
motes the  spirit,  the  principles,  and  all  the  virtues,  which  are  so 
indispensable  to  the  support  of  a  government  like  ours.  Why 
do  not  Spain  and  Italy  become  free  ?  They  have  not  stiength 
of  character  sufficient  to  shake  off  the  incubus  of  despotism,^ 
nor  such  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  virtue  among  the  people 
as  is  requisite  to  preserve  or  enjoy  Uberty.  France  did  obtain 
her  freedom  years  ago  ;  but  it  soon  became  a  fountain  of  pollu- 
tion and  Mood,  flowing  over  the  land,  and  requiring  the  strong 
arm  of  a  military  despot  to  stay  the  torrent.  Mexico,  and  parts 
of  South  America  have  achieved  a  nominal  independence ;  but 
it  has  been  Uttle  better  than  a  foot-ball  of  faction,  or  like  one  of 
their  own  volcanoes,  grumbUng  its  subterranean  thunder,  and 
occasionally  pouring  forth  desolation  and  death.  Without  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Sabbath,  how  shall  a  whole  com- 
munity be  made  to  govern  themselves  ?  By  laws  ?  The  first 
breath  of  popular  phrenzy  would  blow  them  away,  like  a  feather 
before  a  hurricane.  What !  can  you  coax  an  exasperated  mul- 
titude to  tie  up  their  own  hands  ?  Would  a  mob  of  infuriated 
malcontents  legislate  themselves  into  submission  ?  '^  Alas  ! 
Leviathan  is  not  so  tamed."  How  long,  then,  could  a  nation 
of  Sabbath-breakers  remain  free  ?  Would  not  all  our  gbrious 
iDititutions  sink  together  in  the  same  grave  that  buries  the 
•8 
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Sabbath  ?  Yes  ;  erase  this  sacred  day  from  our  calendar,  or 
neutralize  its  benign  influences  on  the  community ;  and  you 
prepare  the  way  for  such  Vandal  irruptions  of  ignorance,  irreli- 
gion,  and  abandoned  profligacy,  as  would  ere  long  sweep  away 
the  last  vestige  of  our  fondly  cherished  liberties. 

We  cannot  pause  to  mention  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
the  Sabbath  tends  to  promote  the  intellectual  improvement  of 
society.  Look  at  the  flood  of  light  which  it  b  continually  pour- 
ing upon  all  classes.  It  furnishes  the  most  eflectual  means 
ever  devised  for  diflusing  knowledge  and  mental  culture  among 
the  great  mass  of  mankind.  It  instructs  every  age  and  rank ; 
it  makes  all  either  teachers  or  learners  in  the  school  of  religion ; 
it  brings  infancy,  manhood  and  old  age  to  the  place  of  prayer, 
and  there  imparts  to  them  instruction  on  subjects  important 
alike  to  all,  and  peculiariy  fitted  to  call  into  hcidthful  exercise 
the  noblest  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  Sabbath  has  in  fact 
dcme  more  than  all  other  causes  put  U^ther,  to  promote  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  society  at  large,  and  especially  of 
the  lower  classes.  It  is  the  luminary  of  our  mental  hemis- 
phere ;  and  without  its  genial  light,  nine-tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Christendom  might  eventually  sink  back  into  all  the 
darkness  of  their  former  ignorance  and  barbarism. 

But  the  Sabbath  is  far  more  important  to  our  spiritual  inter- 
ests. It  is  the  scaffolding  on  which  to  stand,  in  erecting  the 
building  of  God.  It  is  the  main  channel  through  which  the 
gospel  pours  upon  the  mass  of  society  the  fall  tide  of  its  truths 
and  its  sanctifying  influences.  It  is  the  principal  engine  of 
God's  moral  government  over  our  race,  and  gives  an  indis- 
pensable impulse  to  that  system  of  operations  which  is  des- 
tined, under  God,  to  work  out  the  redemption  of  a  world.  Des- 
troy the  Sabbath ;  and  you  might  almost  as  well  bum  the 
Bible ;  for  it  would  soon  be  neglected  and  well  nigh"  forgotten. 
Annihilate  the  Sabbath ;  and  you  might  as  well  demolish  the 
sanctuary ;  for  its  mouldering  walls  would  ere  long  be  cover- 
ed with  moss,  and  there  would  the  swallow  build  her  nest, 
and  the  owl  pour  forth  his  nightly  dirge  over  the  ashes  of  pie- 
ty, buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  her  own  temple.  Blot  out  the 
Sabbatli ;  and  you  might  as  well  finish  the  work  of  desola- 
tion at  once, — abolish  the  Christian  Ministry,  and  disband  the 
church,  and  put  an  end  to  all  the  efforts  of  piety,  and  dig  the 
grave  of  Christianity  herself,  and  ring  the  knell  of  her  final 
Separture  from  earth,  and  let  loose  the  powers  of  darkness  to 
sway  an  undisputed  dominion  over  our  world,  and  drag  its 
guilty  inhabitants  down  to  the  reahns  of  eternal  night ! 

With  such  views  concerning  the  divine  authority  of  the 
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Sabbath,  and  its  vast  importance  to  all  ouf  interests,  we  can- 
not but  regard  the  habituei  Sabbath-breaker  as  deeply  stained 
with  guilt,  and  the  author  of  incalculable  mischief.  If  there 
is  an  individual  in  the  land  that  is  sapping  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  civil  and  religious  institutions,  and  opening  a  foun- 
tain of  evil  that  will  pour  its  bitter  waters  through  time,  and 
through  eternity,  it  is  he  who  would  fain  annihilate  the  Sab- 
bath, or  who  habitually  profanes  it  by  worldly  business  and 
pleasure.  The  community  may  connive  at  his  wickedness ; 
but  if  he  exerts  so  baleful  an  influence  on  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  interests  of  society ;  if  he  does  so  much  to  defeat  all 
the  means  which  God  emplo}rs  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  ; 
if  he  steels  his  own  heart,  and  the  hearts  of  those  around  him, 
against  the  blessed  tendencies  of  the  Sabbath  to  prepare  them 
for  heaven ;  will  its  Almighty  Lawgiver  hold  him  guiltless  ? 
Is  his  conscience  now  asleep  ?  Alas,  it  cannot  always  sleep  ! 
The  trumpet  of  th6  last  day  will  surely  wake  it,  and  call  tne 
transgressor  of  the  fourth  commandment  to  as  strict  an  account, 
as  that  of  the  violator  of  any  other  precept  of  the  decalogue. 

We  tremble  also  for  a  Christian  community,  that  can  smile 
with  apparent  complacency  on  the  Sabbath-breaker.  If  a  man 
bears  false  witness,  we  punish  him  with  rigor ;  if  he  steals 
our  property,  we  confine  him  in  a  prison ;  if  he  commits  mur- 
der, we  send  him  to  the  gallows,  and  brand  his  name  with 
perpetual  infamy.  But  has  God  forbidden  these  crimes  more 
expressly  than  the  profanation  of  his  holy  day  ?  Yet  how  do 
many  regard  the  man  who  continues  week  after  week,  through 
his  whde  life,  to  trample  on  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  ?  While 
Qod  looks  upon  him  as  one  of  the  boldest  rebels  against  his 
throne,  not  a  few  in  society  seem  to  envy  his  freedom  from 
the  troublesome  scruples  of  other  men's  consciences,  and  even 
admire  thooe  pleasure-loving  favorites  of  fortune,  who  spend 
this  day  of  hallowed  rest  in  worldly  amusements,  and  fashion- 
aUe  dissipation. 

But  can  Christians,  with  a  safe  conscience,  thus  connive  at 
the  violation  of  this  sacred  day  ?  Would  God  hold  them  guilt- 
lees,  while  smiling  complacently  on  the  habitual  Sabbath-break- 
er, and  virtually  abetting  his  wickedness?  Are  they  not 
bomid,  by  the  high  authority  of  Jehovah,  to  stand  aloof  from 
every  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  cautiously  abstain  from 
exerting  any  influence  likely  to  destroy  or  diminish  its  moral 
eowgies  1  God  has  settled  this  question  himself.  Examine 
his  own  explanation  of  the  fourth  command,  and  you  will  find 
that  he  makes  our  responsibiUty  here  commensurate  with  the 
whole  extent  of  our  influence.     "  In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any 
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work" — is  this  all  ?  Does  he  recpiure  thee  to  do  no  more  tham 
simply  to  keep  the  Sabbath  thyself?  Let  the  sequel  ans^rer. 
— "  Thou,  Twr  thy  soriy  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man'Ser- 
vant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thystrcmger 
that  is  within  thy  gates J^  Here  God  expressly  requires  us  to 
see  that  all  under  our  control  observe  the  Sabbath ;  and  if  'wc 
require,  or  willingly  permit,  our  children  or  servants,  our  caule 
or  our  property,  to  profane  this  sacred  day,  we  are  in  the  eye  of 
God  as  truly  Sabbath-breakers,  as  if  we  trampled  it  under  our 
'  own  feet 

-  So  common  sense  would  say.  Qui  fctcit  per  aliufn,  far 
dt  per  se.  Did  not  Solomon  build  the  temple,  without  Ufting 
a  hammer  upon  it  himself?  May  not  a  nM>narch,  while  re- 
posing in  his  palace,  wage  war  on  a  distant  continent  ?  Is 
not  the  man  who  employs  his  capital  in  the  slave-trade,  as 
guilty  as  any  of  the  recklessf  crew  whom  he  hires  to  carry  on 
for  his  own  benefit  this  abominable  traffic  in  flesh  and  blood? 

There  is,  then,  a  vast  and  fearful  responsibility  resting  on 
the  professed  friends  of  God ;  and  they  ought  to  sleep  no  longer 
over  the  dangers  which  encompass  the  Sabbath.  Do  you  ask 
what  these  dangers  axe  ?  We  have  not  time  to  mention  thek 
number,  or  the  sources  from  which  they  spring ;  but  look  at 
the  countless  forms  of  its  violation  among  us ;  pass  aloi\g  our 
coasts,  and  rivers,  and  all  our  great  thoroughfares ;  visit  our 
cities,  and  large  towns,  and  manufiicturing  establishrnents ;  go 
to  the  numberless  places  of  fashionable  resort,  and  guilty  dissi- 
pation on  this  sacred  day  ;  count  the  Sabbath-breaking  lines 
of  public  conveyance  that  are  regularly  traversing  the  whde 
country  ;  inquire  at  Uvery-stables,  at  dram-shops,  and  gaming- 
houses ;  go  to  many  a  field,  and  work-shop,  and  factory,  and 
counting-room,  and  printing  establishment ;  behold  the  swarms 
of  European  Sabbath-breakers  that  are  driifled  to  our  shores  by 
almost  every  wave  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  will  you  not  perceive 
a  mighty-tide  of  Sabbath  profanation  spreading  over  the  land, 
and  threatening  to  sweep  away  this  sacred  institution  ? 

But  what  shall  be  done  to  roll  back  this  threatening  tide? 
Nothing  ?  Something  must  be  done,  or  the  Sabbath  is  gone 
f(Mrever.  But  what  can  be  done  ?  Shall  we  legislate  ?  Our 
fethers  legislated ;  but  where  now  are  their  laws  ?  Entomb- 
ed in  the  statute-book,  little  mor6  than  a  dead  letter. 

It  is  impossible  for  laws  alone  to  enforce  a  proper  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath.  They  may  manacle  the  hands,  and 
fetter  the  feet ;  but  can  they  force  the  heart?  They  may  car- 
ry a  man  to  the  sanctuary ;  but  can  they  there  restrain  his 
wandeiing  thoughts,  raise  his  grovelling  desires  to  heaven, 
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and  compel  him  to  worship  God  in  sprit  and  in  truth  ?  They 
may  seize  his  property  and  person  ;  but  can  they  make  him 
find  the  Sabbath  a  delight,.and  revere  it  as  the  holy  of  the 
Lord  ?  Can  they  endear  this  blessed  day  to  his  heart,  and 
enshrine  it  among  his  purest  and  most  delightful  affections  ? 
Here  human  legislation  is   powerless ;    and  all  history 

E roves  its  utter  impotency.  Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union 
as  enacted  laws  in  behalf  of  the  Sabbath.  What  is  the  re- 
sult ?  It  is  in  Qiany  parts  of  our  country  little  more  than  a 
holiday ;  in  some,  it  is  prostituted  to  gaming,  horse-racing, 
and  kindred  practices ;  and  in  our  great  commercial  metropo- 
lis, no  less  than  fourteen  hundred  shops  were  lately  found 
open  on  this  sacred  day.  But  are  there  no  laws  in  the  city  of  - 
New  York,  to  guard  the  Sabbath  from  profanation  ?  Yes  ; 
laws  very  Uke  our  own ;  but  not  a  public  sentiment  to  en- 
force their  observance,  or  their  execution.  No  wonder  then 
at  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath ;  for  law,  in  a  community  like 
ours,  is  a  mere  echo  of  the  people's  voice.  Their  voice  must 
not  only  exact,  but  execute  every  law ;  and  just  as  well  might 
you  think  of  swimming  up  the  falls  of  our  own  Niagara,  as 
attempt  to  enforce  among  us  any  laws  that  are  not  sanction- 
ed and  sustained  by  public  opinion.  There  is  indeed  such  a 
jealousy  of  legislation  on  all  moral  subjects,  that  a  law  ex- 
pressly in  favor  of  the  Sabbath  would  seriously  impede,  rkth- 
er  than  promote,  any  enterprise  which  depends  on  the  spon- 
taneous efforts  of  the  people. 

Shall  we,  then,  set  the- Sabbath  adrifl  on  those  wild  and 
angry  waves  which  so  often  sweep  across  the  turbid  ocean 
of  politics  ?  No ;  let  us  rather  anchor  it  fast  by  the  throne 
of  God.  Let  us  place  it  under  the  guardian  care  of  its  Al- 
mighty Lawgiver,  and  call  on  its  friends  to  hear  his  voice, 
bidding  them  use  the  same  moral  means  for  promoting  a 
due  observance  of  his  holy  day,  that  they  em^ploy  in  per- 
suading  msn  to  repent,  and  em.brace  the  gospel. 

The  temperance  reform  has  developed  a  principle  sufficient, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  redeem  the  Sabbath ;  and  we 
Jiail  the  plan  proposed  by  the  General  Association  of  this 
State,  as  the  best  adapted  to  accomplish  '^  a  consummation  so 
devoutly  to  be  wished."  They  recommend,  as  our  readers 
already  know,  that  ministers  should  preach  on  the  subject, 
and  then  procure  among  their  people  the  signatures  of  as 
many,  both  male  and  female,  as  are  old  enough  to  act  intelli- 
gently, and  are  willing  to  subscribe  the  following  agree- 
ment : 

^'  Believing  that  all  worldly  business  and  travelling  on  the  Chrish 
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fkian  Sabbath,  except  for  purposes  of  piety,  necessity,  or  mercy,  and 
all  worldly  visiting  and  amusements  on  that  day  are  contrary  to  the 
divine  wUl,  and  injurious  to  the  social,  civil,  ana  religious  interests  of 
men ;  we,  the  subscribers,  agree  that  we  will  abstain  from  any  such 
Tiolations  of  the  8abbath,  and  that  we  will  use  oar  influence  to  per- 
suade our  own  families  and  others  to  do  the  same." 

This  measure  needs  little,  or  no  comment.  It  aims  directly 
«t  the  grand  object,  proceeds  on  the  right  principle,  and  em- 
ploys, it  is  thought,  the  best  means.  It  is  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject,  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  the 
state  of  society  among  us.  It  appeals  shnply  to  the  piety  and 
patriotism  of  the  community,  and  calls  only  on  those  who 
respect  the  Sabbath  themselves,  and  appreciate  its  importance, 
to  unite  their  example  and  efforts  in  behalf  of  an  institution 
which  the  interests  of  two  worlds,  and  the  laws  both  of  God 
and  man  require  us  to  sustain.  It  puts  the  laboring  oar, 
where  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  hand  of  those  whom  God  has 
made  the  special  guardians  of  his  holy  day,  and  thus  aims  to 
enlist  an  influence  that  shall  render  the  Sabbath  reformation 
thorough,  universal  and  permanent 

To  this  measure  there  are  no  valid  objections,  that  were  not 
made  against  those  pledges  of  temperance,  which  have  now 
become  so  justly  and  so  generally  popular.  We  cannot  see 
how  any  sincere  friend  of  the  Sabbath  can  excuse  himself 
from  signing  a  pledge,  so  simple,  so  easy,  and  so  reasonable. 

Do  you  say,  ^  I  keep  the  Sabbath  already  ;  I  have  always 
kept  it ;  and  I  need  no  pledge  to  deter  me  from  violating  it?^ 
Very  well ; — this  is  the  reason  why  we  wish  the  influ- 
ence of  your  example.  If  you  did  not,  and  would  not,  ob- 
serve the  Sabbath  yourself,  we  shoidd  not  desire  your  signa- 
ture. 

*  But  would  you  make  me  confess,  by  signing  such  a  pledge, 
that  I  am  a  Sabbath- breaker?'  By  no  means;  and  the 
pledge,  so  far  from  implying  this,  goes  expressly  on  the  sup- 
position that  you  respect  and  appreciate  the  Sabbath  enough 
to  support  it  by  your  exam^e. 

'  But  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  my  example  as  well 
without  the  pledge  as  with  it?  Surely  not ;  for  how  could 
your  example  be  known  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  your 
acquaintance  ?  Could  the  examples  of  so  many  thousands 
in  the  temperance  cause  have  been  brought,  without  a  pledge, 
to  bear  on  public  sentunent  through  the  land  ?  We  need  a 
similar  pledge  to  turn  the  current  of  pubUc  opinion  and  prac- 
tice m  favor  of  the  Sabbath. 

*  But  I  dislike  every  kind  of  pledges.'    If  you  are  unwilling 
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tiy  fluch'aidedge,  to  let  the  world  know  your  determiimrion  u> 
keep  the  Sabbath,  can  you  be  its  sincere  and  stead&st  friend? 

^  Bat  we  eu-e  already  bound  by  the  laws  of  Qod  and  the 
land  to  keep  the  Sabbath.'  So  are  cUl  our  citizens  ;  but  do 
Ihey  keep  the  Sabbath  ?  If  you  feel  the  (^ligation  of  these 
laws,  what  objection  can  you  have  to  expressing  it  by  a  pub- 
he  pledge  ? 

'  But  I  see  no  need  of  such  an  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Sab- 
bath.' No  need !  Have  you  been  asleep  ?  Then  open 
your  eyes  on  the  wide-spread  and  mcreasing  pro&nations  ^f 
this  sacred  day,  and  you  will  see  need  enough  of  all  that  the 
friends  of  God  and  our  country  can  do  to  rescue  the  Sabbath 
from  its  degradation,  and  extend  its  blessed  influences  over 
the  land. 

^  But  what  good  will  this  Sabbath  pledge  do  V  The  same 
that  the  temperpance  pledge  has  done — it  will,  if  generally 
adopted,  turn  the  current  of  public  opinion  in  fevOT  of  the 
Sabbath.  True ;  a  few  insulated  examples  will  not  do  this  ; 
but  would  not  a  simultaneous  enrolment  all  over  the  land 
accomplish  the  object  ? 

^But  will  pledges  aUme  redeem  the  Sabbath?  By  no 
means  ;  but  they  will  begin  the  reformation,  and  form  an  en- 
gine sufficient,  if  kept  in  operation  long  enough,  to  work  out 
the  redemption  of  thii^  sacred  day.  What  important  work 
of  benevolence  was  ever  finished  at  a  stroke  ?  Did  a  sin- 
gle effort  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  accompUsh  the 
work  of  African  emancipation  ?  So  the  proposed  pledge 
only  commences  this  work  ;  but  it  may,  and  it  should,  lead 
on  to  such  exertions,  as  wUl  ere  long  triumphantly  accom- 
plish it.  ^ 

'  But,  if  we  adopt  this  pledge,  why  not  promise  to  abstain 
also  from  theft,  murder,  and  every  species  of  wickedness  V 
When  it  shall  'become,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sabbath,  so 
fashionable  to  steal,  and  murder,  and  perpetrate  similar  enor- 
mities, that  public  sentiment  will  not  permit  the  laws  against 
them  to  be  executed,  then  it  may  be  necessary  to  change  a 
perverted  public  sentiment,  by  uniting  the  friends  of  God  and 
man  in  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  such  crimes. 

^  But,  if  we  push  this  measure,  shall  we  not  array  against 
our  cause  the  influence  of  all  that  do  not  sign  the  [dedge.' 
Not  necessarily ;  and,  if  we  should,  ought  such  an  apprehen- 
sion to  deter  us  from  prosecuting  ^  great  and  good  object? 
On  this  principle,  the  friends  of  Africa  ought  never  to  have 
raised  their  voice  against  the  slave-trade,  because  they  were 
sure  to  array  against  them  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  moat 
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influential  men  in  the  world  ;  philanthropists  should  not  umlc 
in  favor  of  temperance,  because  those  wno  continue  the  use 
or  traffic  of  ardent  spirits  will  inevitably  be  offended ;  nor 
must  we  endeavor  to  form  or  sustain .  any  public  sentinieDi 
against  dishonesty,  <and  theft,  and  murder,  because,  forsooth^ 
every  knave,  and  thief,  and  murderer  in  the  land,  may  be  exaa- 
perated  to  throw  his  influence  on  the  wrong  side  !  Strange 
and  tremendous  logic  ! ! 

'  But  there  is  a  strong  jealousy  of  such  associations  ;  and 
we  shall  surely  meet  with  of^sition.'  Jealousy  !  Whore  ? 
Among  the  sincere  and  devoted  Mends  of  the  Sabbath  1  No; 
but  among  those  who  disregard  its  divine  authority,  and 
tramfrfe  on  those  laws  of  God  and  man  which  require  its  ob- 
servance. And  what  doefe  the  jealousy  of  such  men  prove? 
Simply  that  they  fear  these  meeisures  will  be  successful  in 
arresting,  or  exposing  to  public  displeasure,  their  accustomed 
violations  of  the  Sabbath.  Opposition  !  How  do  you  know 
you  will  meet  any  at  all  ?  Have  you  tried  the  experiment  1 
If  not,  you  have  no  right  to  echo  this  watch-word  of  cowar- 
dice and' alarm.  There  is  surely  no  need  of  provoking  oppcy 
sition  against  a  measure  so  free  from  reasonable  objection ;  luid 
even  were  it  inevitable,  shall  we  sit  still,  and  let  the  Sabbath 
perish  before  our  eyes  ?  Paul  met  with  opposition  ;  our  Sa- 
viour too  met  with  opposition ;  but  ought  they,  through 
fear  of  opposition,  to  have  shrunk  from  preaching  the  gospel? 
Wicked  men  are  opposed  to  all  our  benevolent  associations ; 
but  shall  we  for  this  reason  abandon  every  enterprise  of  be- 
nevolence, and  let  the  world  go  to  perdition  ? 

This  measure  appeals  only  to  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  imposes  on  them  the  entire  responsibility  of  restoring  and 
perpetuating  its  salutary  •  influences.  Its  success  depends 
mainly  on  Christians  ;  and  are  they  not  bound,  by  all  their 
obligations  to  God  and  man,  to  lead  the  van  of  this  sacred 
enterprise  ?  Yes  ;  it  is  their  duty  and  their  privilege.  God 
and  the  world  expect  it  of  them ;  their  example  and  efforts 
might  be  successful ;  but  their  reluctance  would  retard  and 
eventually  defeat  every  movement  in  behalf  of  the  object 

It  is  in  the  power  of  Christians,  with  the  promised  bles- 
sing of  God,  to  redeem  and  perpetuate  the  Sabbath.  If  they 
would  themselves  keep  it  as  they  ought,  and  promote  its  ob- 
servance in  their  families  and  neighborhoods ;  if  they  would, 
in  their  private,  social  and  public  devotions,  habitually  com- 
mend it  to  the  care  of  its  Almighty  Lawgiver ;  if  they  would 
sign  the  proposed  pledge  themselves,  and  persuade  as  many 
as  possUde  in  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance  to  do  the  same ; 
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BUghft  they  not  exert  a  wide  and  powerfii]  inflaence  in  behalf 
ci  this  sacred  cause  ?  There  are,  in  Massachusetts,  proba- 
bly, more  than  seventy  thousand  professed  disciples  of  Christ ; 
and  being  scattered  through  the  whole  community,  moving  in 
all  ranks  of  society,  and  touching  the  main  springs  of  every 
effort  in  fiivor  of  rdigion  or  morality,  they  might  easily 
bring  a  vast  multitude  into  this  measure.  Should  every  one 
sign  the  (dedge  himself,  and  persuade  only  three  others  to  do 
the  same,  we  should  have  in  this  single  state  nearly  300,000. 
In  New  England  there  are  perhaps  250,000  Evangelical 
Christians  ;  and  if  they  would  all  sign  the  pledge,  and  each  ob- 
tain three  other  subscribers,  there  would  be  arrayed  in  behalf 
of  this  saored  day  the  plighted  exam[de  of  one  .million. 
There  are  in  this  country  nearly  1,500,000  professed  Chris- 
tians, beside  Papists ;  and  if  all  these  would  do  the  same,  we 
should  see  enlisted  at  once  in  this  cause  5,400,000, — more 
than  half^  and  that  the  best  half,  of  our  whole  adult  population. 

Shall  we  now  say,  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  arrest  the 
current  of  degeneracy  among  us  ?  Let  every  Christian  do 
what  he  can  do,  and  should  do ;  and  would  not  the  Sabbath 
ere  long  be  fuUy  redeemed,  and  its  blessings  difiused  through 
the  land  7  Shall  we  then  fold  our  hands  in  indolence  or  fear, 
aod  coldly  lament  th^at  nothing  can  be  done?  True,  with 
such  feelings,^  nothing  can  be  done ;  but  if  we  sleep  on  till 
this  ark  of  God,  freighted  with  the  destinies  of  two  worlds, 
i»  drifted  over  the  cataract,  or  drawn  into  the  whiripod,  will 
not  God  and  posterity  hold  us  responsible  for  the  conse- 
qttrabces? 

But  a  pecaiUar  responsibility  rests  on  ministers  of  the  gos- 
peL  They  are  more  interested  than  any  other  class  of  m^i 
m  the  Sabbath  ;  they  are  better  acquainted  with  its  high  and 
boly  daims ;  they  are  able  to  exert  a  more  powerful  influence 
ID  kB  behalf;  and  a  deep,  unceasing  interest  on  their  part  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  fiill  and  permanent  success  of 
Miy  efifort  to  restore  or  sustain  this  sacred  institution. 
Oould  not  the  ten  thousand  Protestant  ministers  in  our  coun- 
try bring  the  great  mass  of  our  population  to  respect  the  Sab- 
bath, and  fed  much  of  its  blessed  influence  ?  Let  them  cry 
aloud ;  and  their  voices,  sounding  through  the  nation,  wouM 
ere  long  wake  its  slumbering  conscience  to  revere  God's  dajp 
of  holy  rest  They  are  the  constituted  guardians  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  and  woe  to  the  church,  woe  to  the  land,  if  they  betray 
thek  h^  and  sacred  trust 

But  what,  in  fact,  are  mini^^ters  and  ch^kches  doing  Arou^h 
the  land  ?    Are  they  awake  and  at  work  ?    Do  they  aU  keep 
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the  S&U)aih  themselves,  as  they  have  covenanted  befom 
heaven  and  earth  to  do  ?  Do  none  of  them  for  worMiy  pur-^ 
poses  travel  or  labor  on  this  holy  day  ?  Do  churches  call 
such  ofienders  to  a  prompt  and  stiict  account  ?  Do  the  whcrie 
community  frown  upon  them?  Are  these  baptized  Sabbath 
breakers  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  public  ofunion,  as  re* 
creant  to  their  sacred  and  oft-repeated  vows  ? 

Here  lies  the  grand  obstacle ; — and  we  must  first  purify 
the  altar  and  the  sanctuary.  Pastors  and  churches  must  re- 
form themselves,  before  a  successfol  qppeal  can  be  made  to 
men  of  the  world  in  behalf  of  this  sacred  cause.  Never,  till 
they  eease  from  ail  questionable  practices  on  this  holy  day  ; 
never,  till  they  wake  to  a  strict  and  jealous  guardianship  of 
the  Sabbath ;  never,  till  they  embalm  it  in  their  own  fOfcc- 
Uons,  and  endear  it  to  the  hearts  of  their  families ;  never,  till 
they  rise  to  a  faithful  performance  of  their  duty,  and  to  vigor- 
ous, united  efl'orts  for  its  preservation ;  till  all  this  is  done,  we 
can  never  expect  to  see  the  Sabbath  enthroned  in  the  hearts 
of  the  whole  community,  and  extending  its  benign  influences 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

But  let  all  this  be  done,  and  we  despair  not  of  the  Sabbath 
cause.  It  is  the  cause  of  man ;  it  is  the  cause  of  our  coun- 
try ;  it  is  the  cause  of  Zion  and  of  God  All  the  attributes 
of  his  character,  all  the  promises  of  his  word,  are  implicit^ 
pledged  for  the  ultimate  success  of  efforts  to  redeem  and  per- 
petuate the  Sabbath.  It  is  the  central  pivot  of  all  the  instru- 
mentalities employed  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  These 
efforts  then  must  succeed,  or  all  is  lost  They  will  succeed ; 
for  not  only  is  our  own  land  to  be  made  Immanuel's  land,  but 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  destined  to  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

&iy,  then,  will  not  the  great  Lawgiver  of  the  Sabbath 
crown  with  success  the  efforts  of  its  friends  ?  Yes ;  let  them 
do  all  they  can  and  should  do ;  let  them  all  remember  the 
Sabbath  themselves  to  keep  it  holy ;  let  them  add  to  the  force 
of  their  example  the  power  of  moral  suasion ;  let  them  urge 
all  the  arguments  than  can  be  drawn  from  the  word  of  God,  , 
from  the  laws  of  our  country,  from  the  dearest  interests  of 
time  and  eternity ;  let  them  make  every  appeal  likdy  to  reach 
the  understanding,  the  conscience,  and  the  heart ;  let  there  be  & 
prompt,  spontaneous  union  of  all  its  friends  for  its  support  ]  let 
the  pulpit  speak,  the  press  speak,  and  every  friend  of  God  and 
man  be  ready  to  act  in  its  behalf ;  let  the  scattered  elements  of 
pulllc  omnion  be  collected  into  one  radiant  point,  that  shall 
send  forth  through  the  conmdunity  an  all-p«vading  inflvenoe ; 
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'  lei  the  best  Christians,  patriots,  and  philanthropists  among  us 
be  united  in  a  simultaneous,  spirited  effort  to  save  an  institu- 
tion, so  important  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  man- 
kind ;  let  them,  finally,  commend  this  sacred  cause  in  faith  and 
prayer  to  Him  who  ordained  the  Sabbath ;  and  then  may  they 
hope,  ere  long,  to  see  it  raised  from  its  present  degradation, 
and  difiUsing  its  blessed  influences  through  the  whole  mass  of 
our  wide-spread  and  growing  population. 

O  for  a  voice  of  thunder  to  rouse  a  slumbering  nation,  or 
at  least  to  wake  those  ministers  and  churches  that  are  now 
asleep  over  the  dangers  which  are  gathering  around  this  sacred 
day !  We  plead  for  the  best  interests  of  two  worlds.  Are 
you  a  friend  of  man  ?  Then  sustain  an  institution  so  essen- 
tial to  his  welfare  in  time  and  through  eternity.  Are  you  a 
patriot  ?  Then  cling  to  the  Holy  Sabbath ;  foi*  if  this  ark  of 
God  should  sink,  there  would  be  engulphed  with  it  the  dear- 
est hopes  of  our  country.  Are  you  a  Christian  7  Then  pre- 
serve as  the  apple  of  your  eye  this  main-spring  of  all  successful 
efforts  to  save  a  lost  world. 

And  is  not  this  the  very  time  to  cast  anchor  in  that  stream 
of  degeneracy,  whicli  is  so  fast  sweeping  the  Sabbath  to  des- 
truction ?  Now,  wliile  God  is  granting  such  copious  effu- 
sisns  of  his  Spirit ;  now,  while  he  is  pouring  upon  us  so  rich  a 
variety  of  blessings  through  the  channel  of  this  sacred  day ; 
now,  when  we  so  peculiarly  need  its  benign  influences  to  sus- 
tain  and  extend  these  seasons  of  refreshing  from  his  presence ; 
now,  when  the  number  of  its  sincere  and  plighted  friends  is 
flo  greatly  increased  by  revivals  of  pure  andundefiled  religion ; 
now,  while  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  is  laying  us  under  so 
many  special  obligations  to  lend  our  example  and  our  utmost 
efforts  for  its  preservation ;  is  not  now  the  time  to  accomplish 
this  Messed  reformation  ?  If  not  now,  when  can  it  be  ac- 
complished ?  Will  delay  facilitate  the  work  ?  Alas !  we  have 
abready  delayed  too  long.  Every  year,  every  month  is  big 
with  danger.  Let  us  wait  a  little  longer,  and  the  Sabbath  is 
gone  beyond  our  power  to  restore  it.  May  the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbeah  preserve  us  from  a  catastrophe  so  fatal ! 

Our  readers,  may,  perhaps  inquire  after  the  work  whose  title 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  and  we  are  frank  to  confess, 
that  we  have  chosen  mther  to  furnish  them  with  a  brief  discus- 
skm  of  the  subject  itself,  than  to  spend  time  in  commending  a 
book  already  too  well  known  to  n^sd  any  praise  from  us.  We 
will  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  every  statement,  for  the 
correctness  of  every  position,  or  the  validity  of  every  argu- 
ment; but  the  aiAor,  with  his  usual  spirit  aud  power,  hftigf 
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treated  the  general  subject  in  a  manner  more  lull  and  more 
satisfactory  than  we  recollect  to  ^ave  found  in  any  other 
writer.  The  work  is  highly  practical,  and  well  adapted 
to  popular  use.  Its  republication  in  this  country  is  well- 
timed  ;  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  who  wish 
to  understand  the  Scriptural  claims  of  the  Sabbath.  It  will  richly 
reward  a  thorough  peru3al ;  and  we  could  wish  that,  in  this 
day  of  shallow  and  iSippant  sophistry  respecting  the  Sabbath, 
every  Christian,  and  every  imbeUever  too,  would  give  these  lec- 
tures a  candid  and  careful  reading.  The  Preface  by  Dr.  Woods 
is  full  of  judicious  and  pertinent  remark,  and  weU  calculated 
to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  a  right  view  of  the  Sabbath, 
as  an  institution  resting  on  the  authority  of  God,  and  claim- 
ing a  place  in  our  religious  affections. 

We  rejoice  to  observe  in  England  the  spirit  that  has  called 
forth  these  Lectures.  The  Sabbath^  as  a  handmaid  to  vital 
godliness,  is  prostrate  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and 
we  hail,  as  an  omen  of  good,  the  efforts  of  British  Christians 
to  rescue  this  sacred  institution  from  the  fatal  influence  of  such 
low  and  lax  notions  as  those  of  Paley,  and  to  promote  such 
an  observance  of  it  as  will  render  it  an  efficient  auxiliary  m 
the  salvation  of  men.  ^^  An  Association"  formed  among  the 
author's  people  "  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath"  led  to  the  delivery  of  these  Lectures  ;  and  "  nearly 
four  bundled  of  the  most  respectable  housekeepers"  immedi- 
ately united  with  it.  We  bid  aU  such  efforts  God  speed ;  and 
if  every  minister  in  Christendom  would  take  the  high  ground 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  urge  his  people  *Ho  close  their  shops, 
their  counting-houses,  their  offices,  their  books  of  account  oa 
this  blessed  day ;"  "  to  avoid  the  reading  of  secular  books 
and  pubUc  newBpi4)ers,  the  writing  of  letters  of  business,  the 
paying  and  recmving  of  ordinary  visits,  the  indulging  in  vauL 
and  worldly  conversation ;"  ''  to  set  apart  the  day  for  s^nrituat 
duties,  and  give  it  up  exclusively  to  God ;"  we  are  sure  that 
the  Sabbath  might  be  redeemed  from  its  degradati<m  through 
the  Christian  world,  and  be  made  to  exert  ten  fold  more  influ^ 
ence  than  it  now  does  in  saving  men  from  sin  and  its  woes.. 
Tliere  is  no  subject  so  intimcUely  and  extensively  connected 
trith  the  salvation  of  mankind  ;  and  <'  it  is  our  heart's  de- 
sire, and  prayer  to  God,"  that  the  Sabbath  reformation  may, 
as  that  of  temperance  aims  to  do,  extend  not  only  through 
our  own  land,  but  over  all  Christendom.  » 
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A  Practical  View  op  Christian  Education.  Pram 
the  seventh  London  Edition.  By  T.  Babington,  Esa. 
Late  Mender  of  Parliament.  With  a  Preliminary 
Essay.    By  Key.  T.  H.  Gallaudet.     Fourth  Ameri- 

-    can  Edition.    Hartford  :  Cook  &  Co.  1831.  pp.  212. 

The  Family  Monitor,  or  a  Help  to  Domestic  Hap- 
piness. By  John  Angell  James.  Prom  the  third 
London  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Boston: 
Crocker  &  Brewster.  1831.  pp.  205. 

If  there  is  any  subject  to  which  we  are  bound  by  the  title  of 
t)ur  work  to  give  difigcnt  attention,  it  is  that  of  religious  edu- 
-cation.  The  spirit  op  the  Pilgrims  bore  them  across  the 
ocean  to  a  howling  wilderness,  in  the  hope  of  possessing  a  country 
where  the  family  might  have  free  scope  in  training  successive 
generations  to  holiness  and  heaven.  Nothing,  we  are  sure,  is 
more  Ukely  to  preserve  or  restore  the  doctrines  of  our  fathers, 
and  their  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  than  an  imitation  of 
their  earnest  and  pious  care  of  the  rising  generation.  The 
works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  have  received  already 
such  tokens  of  approbation,  as  to  warrant  our  recommendation 
of  them  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  family  in  the  land.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Babington  has  been  several  times  published  and 
widely  circulated  in  this  country,  with  great  effect,  we  doubt 
iiot,  upon  the  character  both  of  rising  families  and  of  parents ; 
that  of  Mr.  James  is  a  suitable  companion  to  it.  ^  We  earnest- 
ly desire  that  they  may  be  foUowed  by  some  work  more  adapt- 
ed to  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  population,  and  suited  for  a 
manual  in  all  the  families  of  our  country. 

Having  thus  commended  these  works  to  our  readers,  we 
proceed  (to  what  is  much  more  important)  to  commend  the 
subject  itself  to  the  good  sense,  the  patriotism  and  piety  of  the 
country.  Can  we  do  this  better,  than  by  attempting  to  unfold 
the  m,oral  opportunity  afforded  by  the  domestic  constitution. 

"The  domestic  constitution,'' says  Mr.  James,  "is  a  divine  insti- 
tote.  God  formed  it  himself,  and  like  all  the  rest  of  his  works,  it  19 
well  and  wisely  done.  It  is  a  preparatory  system  for  training  up  the 
^ood  citizan  and  the  real  Christian. — The  power  of  other  constitu- 
tions is  remote,  occasional  and  feeble ;  but  this  is  close,  constant  and 
mighty.  With  other  systems  the  character  is  only  casually  brought 
4nu>  contact;  but  this  always  teaches  us.  We  live  and  move  and  have 
4cmr  beiag  in  the  very  centre  of  it" 

The  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  wise  and  benevolent 
Creator  from  the  marks  of  design  in  the  contrivances  of  the 
•9 
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natural  world,  which  Paley  so  admirably  unfolds,  is  no  tea9 
beautiful  in  its  application  to  that  contrivance  of  the  social 
state,  THE  FAMiLt^.  It  is  a  perfect  system,  in- which  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind  has  found  nothing  defective,  nothing  ex- 
cessive ;  which  requires  nothing  to  be  added  to  it  and  nothing 
taken  from  it,  to  make  it  a  complete  machinery  of  private 
and  social  welfare.  How  wonderful  that  it  should  not  be  more 
the  object  of  piety  and  patriotism  to  give  it  scope  ! — The  do- 
mestic constitution  commences  on  the  most  admirable  princi- 
ple. The  partners  in  it  form  their  connexion  by  choice,  from 
mutual  affection,  and  become  united  in  a  mutual  interest — ^in  a 
fellowship  of  property ; — or  rather,  in  a  fellowship  of  condi- 
tion, whether  of  wealth  or  poverty,  of  joy  or  sorrow,  which 
nothing  but  death  can  dissolve.  Marriage  is  the  vaaeX.  perfect 
freedom  \  or  it  is  the  most  binding  slavery :  uniting  two  persons 
to  each  other  indissolubly,  in  willing  bonds.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  the  fairest  chance  of  a  mutual  and  perma- 
nent regard  to  each  other's  welfare.  Even  self-love  forbids  in-^ 
difference  or  unkindness  in  either  party,  and  scarcely  can  find 
/  temptation  to  forget  the  claims  of  plighted  love.  The  necessi- 
ties and  the  cares  of  each  find  their  best  aid  and  relief  in  the 
sympathy  and  help  of  the  other,  and  so  nurse  the  primitive 
affection  as  to  make  it  ever  new,  ever  growing.  The  term 
agreed  upon  for  the  dissolution  of  the  compact  has  the  stron- 
gest tendency  to  direct  both  minds  to  avoid  whatever  may 
cause  painful  reflection  in  a  dying  hour,  and  to  be  diligent  in 
acquiring  a  treasure  which  will  remain  to  each,  when  a  sep- 
aration has  taken  place,  and  in  enjoying  which  both  may  be 
united  in  the  future  world  to  part  no  more. 

The  system  commenced  so  fitly  for  the  benefit  of  two  parties 
is  soon  found  to  have  extended  itself :  other  individuals,  rise 
up  to  claim  a  share  in  affections  which  are  already  pledged — ^ia 
property  which  is  already  possessed  by  two  equal  owners. 
Ekit  in  this  perfect  system^  the  intruders,  demanding  everything 
for  themselves,  excite  no  grudging,  and  bring  no  interference 
with  the  mutual  obligations  and  rights  of  the  original  parties. 
.The  new  inmates  are  objects  of  a  mutual  and  individual  af- 
fection, and  win  from  the  heart  of  both  the  care  they  claim. 
Instead  of  separating  united  hearts  and  allied  interests,  ih&f 
bind  them  anew  with  parental  bonds ;  making  still  stronger 
the  conjugal  tie.  Far  from  weakening  a  covenant  made  to 
endure  until  death,  they  introduce  cares  and  interests,  which, 
if  no  covenant  had  been  made,  should  render  the  partnersh^ 
lasting  as  life.  Far  from  hindering  the  welfiu-e  of  the  originri 
parties,  they  promote  it  i|i  the  highest  degree,  by  directing  their 
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f^orts  into  a  new  direction,  and  by  requiring  unceasing  diligence 
in  providing  for  the  present  and  future  wants  of  beings  like 
themselves, — at  school  in  this  world,  that  they  may  be  educa- 
ted for  that  to  which  all  are  fast  hastening.  Let  us  now  see 
how  the  system  works  this  double  execution. 

The  necessity  of  food,  deep,  and  raiment  makes  a  fixed 
dwelling  place  indispensable.  To  this  necessity  the  world  is 
indebted,  as  a  prime  cause  of  all  its  progress  in  civilization,  in- 
teUigence  and  morals.  Even  wandering  savages  are  compell- 
ed to  provide  huts  smd  tents,  and  have  a  tendency,  from  neces- 
sity, to  rise  into  modes  of  life  more  and  more  suited  to  intel- 
leOual  natures.  Hence  the  great  mass  of  mankind  have 
risen  into  something  like  stationary  and  regular  life,  not  by  a 
beaver's  instinct,  but  by  the  influence  of  motives  on  the  mind^ 
notwithstanding  all  the  downward  tendencies  of  ignorance 
and  sin.  In  civilized  and  christian  nations,  the  same  necessi- 
ty prepares  a  comfortable  house,  agreeable  accommodations, 
md  spreads  around  all  the  blessings  of  home.  Mome  becomes 
the  place  of  refreshment  and  rest ;  of  cheerful  enjoyment  and 
of  relieved  suffering :  the  place  to  which  parents  turn  and  look 
back  wishfully  as  they  withdraw,  and  which  seen  from  a  dis- 
tant hill- top  fills  them  with  joy  inexpressible  as  they  return ; 
— ^which  childhood  loves,  which  manhood  cannot  forget,  but 
which,  even  after  it  has  nestled  for  itself,  affords  at  every  return. 
a  renewal  of  the  pleasures  of  eaiiy  childhood,  saddened  and 
softened  often  by  the  remembrance  of  many  dead.  If  there  be  a 
word  in  human  language,  more  wont  than  any  other  U> 
awaken  agreeable  emotions,  and  incline  the  heart  to  whatever 
is  lovely  and  6f  good  report,  that  word  is  home  ;  and  as  the 
gospel  shall  by  its  influence  sanctify  and  adorn  it,,  it  will  come 
to  signify  the  seat  of  piety  and  happiness,  a  sacred  garden^ 
where  parents  and  their  children  grow,  and  thrive,  and  flomish, 
and  bear  fruit,  until  the  great  husbandman  transplants  them  U> 
the  fields  above. 

«  As  a  first  measure  in  establishing  the  family  state,  that  dif*- 
ficulty  is  provided  for  which  has  baffled  more  than  Roman 
wisdom — that  of  setting  two  equal  heads  to  aid  and  check 
each  other  in  the  difiicuU  work  of  government.  In  the  do- 
mestic system,  the  point  of  supremacy  is  fixed,  as  well  by  na- 
ture and  circumstances  as  by  revelation,  in  the  party  most  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  the  other  ;  so  that  equality  and  subor- 
dination are  exactly  such  as  to  unite  the  wisdom  of  both ;  to 
secure  in  all  common  cases  the  leading  of  one ;  and  to  provide 
a  resort  to  a  final  authority  in  ca$es  of  extraordinar)'  emer- 
gency.    The  misery  of  two  heads,  lingering  in  indecisipn,  ox 
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hinderidg  and  harming  all  the  members  by  contests  for  eup^ 
riority,  nature  has  not  blundered  on,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
femily. 

Into  this  system,  so  fitted  to  receive  them,  the  new  inmate? 
are  admitted  immediately  from  the  hand  of  their  Maker,  be- 
fore they  have  been  exposed  to  any  contamination  from  with- 
out, and  of  course  with  the  fairest  prospects  for  their  moral 
cultivation ;  yet  under  the  force  of  a  conclusion,  wrought  by 
the  history  of  all  ages,  by  all  observation,  and  by  divine  testi- 
mony, of  a  liahility  to  sin,  which  nothing  can  remedy  but 
the  help  of  God  revealed  in  the  gospel,  lest  exertion  should 
be  paralyzed  by  an  impression  that  success  is  easy  and  sure. 
Circmnstances  for  a  long  time  favor  the  success  of  parental 
care.  At  first,  children  are  so  helpless  and  exposed,  that  they 
have  neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  stray  away  from 
imder  the  parental  wing ;  and  for  more  than  one  fourth  part  of 
the  term  of  human  hfe  are  we  inclined  to  seek  its  shelter  ;  un- 
til every  opportunity  has  been  afforded  of  forming  the  charac- 
ter, of  winning  the  affections,  and  of  securing  a  good  influence 
upon  the  succeeding  period  of  independent  life. 

There  is  a  provision  also  for  parental  skill.  The  young 
and  inexperienced  are  not  presumed  to  have  gained  their  qual- 
ifications, by  the  opportunity  furnished  by  their  own  nurture  in 
families  ;  nor  are  they  hurried  into  complicated  and  harassing 
cares.  At  first,  a  single  subject  is  presented,  so  engrossing 
the  affections,  as  to  urge  the  utmost  attention  and  diligence  in 
acquiring  the  skill  which  is  needful  to  promote  and  secure  its 
well  being,  and  yet  bringing  so  few  labors  and  cares,  that 
leisure  and  liberty  remain  for  application  to  every  source  of 
knowledge,  and  for  considerate  and  careful  experiment  We 
cannot  mistake  the  divhie  design.  Youthful  parents  will  find, 
if  they  are  faithful,  that  they  have  no  occasion  for  unprepar- 
edness  for  the  momentous  work  of  training  their  children ;  or 
if  they  are  unfaithful,  what  excuse  can  they  find  for  their  neg- 
lect? 

Wisely  limited  at  first,  the  domestic  system  is  always  small 
and  manageable,  perfectly  fit  to  be  entrusted  to  a  race  doomed, 
for  wise  purposes,  to  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 
It  requires  no  diligence,  or  care,  or  watchfulness,  which  is 
above  the  power  of  the  united  parties,  in  the  midst  of  the 
business  which  necessity  demands  of  them.  Rather  it  is  at 
once  so  small,  and  requires  such  a  care,  that  it  is  best  manag- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  ordinary  occupations  of  hfe.  In  the 
earliest  period  of  life,  the  mother  cannot,  if  she  would,  get  rid 
of  her  little  ones,  but  for  years  they  beset  her  in  all  her  em- 
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pbymeuts ;  and  the  &ther  can  scarce  help  rendering  his  aid, 
and  refreshing  himself  with  the  care  of  his  children,  in  the 
interval  of  out  door  toils ;  nor  can  either  party  fidl,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  require  the  aid  of  their  children,  in  the  business  by 
which  they  are  striving  to  promote  the  comfort  of  their  house- 
hold. Thus  situated,  the  care  which  children  need,  if  given 
at  all,  must  be  given  amidst  the  business  of  life.  It  is  well 
that  the  circle  is  small  and  manageable ; — it  is  also  well  that 
the  care  demanded  must  be  so  given — that  it  cannot  find  a 
place  of  seclusion  and  retirement  from  the  world,  in  which 
both  parties  have  to  act  The  care  which  must  be  given  in 
the  midst  of  business  is  the  very  care  best  fitted  to  promote 
the  mutual  improvement  of  all  concerned.  It  prevents  pa- 
rents from  being  absorbed  in  the  grosser  interests  of  Ufe,  to 
the  neglect  of  mental  and  moral  culture ;  and  it  forbids  a 
mental  and  moral  culture  of  the  young  which  shall  give 
them  a  distaste  and  unfitness  for  those  duties  of  life,  which 
are  appointed  as  the  means  and  the  tests  of  their  mental  and 
moral  acquirements.  Thus  parents,  amidst  their  toil  and 
drudgery,  occupy  the  staticm  of  praphets  and  teachers  ;  and 
the  children's  place  of  learning  their  lessons  is  a  world  in 
miniature. 

It  is  thus  that  parents  and  their  children  have  the  fairest 
opportunity  of  mental  culture.  Through  the  earliest  years  of 
fjuldhood,  there  are  objects  enough  in  the  narrowest  circle  to 
inspire  curiosity  and  excite  inquiry,  and  the  occasions  increase 
as  age  increases  and  the  field  of  observation  widens ;  while  the 
commonest  things  cannot  be  explained,  the  commonest  ques- 
tions answered,  without  thought  and  reflection,  without  feeling 
the  need  of  gaining  more  knowledge.  New  and  difficult  circum- 
stances occur  in  every  &mily,  which  demand  the  energy  and 
devices  of  parents  and  their  children,  and  furnish  the  opportunity 
of  fitting  both  for  the  expected  demands  of  later  life.  It  is 
here  that  in  teaching  and  learning,  the  elder  and  the  younger 
minds  grow  and  flourish  together. 

In  like  manner,  the  family  b  a  field  for  the  exercise  and  cul- 
tivation of  every  Christian  virtue.  The  family  is  the  school  of 
patience,  of  forgiveness,  of  kindness,  of  self-denial,  of  faith ;  for 
the  circumstances  of  life  are  always  giving  occasion  to  exercise 
and  strengthen  these  graces — graces  fitted  toeach  passing  hour ; 
yet  nothing  less  than  the  faith  and  hope  and  charity  which  are 
to  be  absorbed,  in  charity — in  love,  as  soon  as  discipline  shall 
be  needed  no  more.  Even  the  natural  affections  which  belongs 
to  the  &mily  are  means  of  moral  and  religious  improvement. 
Without  the  essence  of  that  love  which  m^es  heaven  happy, 
they  are  the  best  resemblances  of  it  which  can  precede  its  exist- 
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encej  and  are  the  provbion  which  God  has  made  for  alluiin^ 
smful  beings  to  seek  hiVii  for  a  grace  of  which,  without  the  social 
affections,  they  would  have  scarcely  an  apprehension,  l^hese 
affections  are  cheiished  and  invigorated  by  the  uncertainties  of 
health  and  life ;  and  by  sickness  and  death  they  are  made  so 
tender,  so  softened  and  mellow,  as  to  prepare  the  way  often  for 
the  reception  and  growth  of  Christian  graces.  Who  has  seea 
80  little  of  the  effect  of  calamity  and. sickness  and  deaths  in 
softening  the  heart,  awakening  the  conscience,  inspiring  good 
resolutions,  and  exciting  earnest  desires,  as  not  to  admire  the 
femily,  in  its  exposures  and  liabilities,  as  the  peculiar  field  for 
receiving  the  good  seed,  and  moistening  and  warming  it,  until 
it  "  die,"  and  spring  up,  and  bear  much  fixiit.  Who  does  not 
see  it  as  a  vineyard  fenced  and  cultivated ;  and  hear  over  the 
families  of  Christendom  the  lamentation,  ^  What  could  have 
been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ? 
Wherefore,  when  I  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes, 
brought  it  forth  wild  grapes  ?' 

This  view  of  the  intellectual  and  Christian  advantages 
which  the  family  possesses  within  itself  may  be  closed  by 
noticing,  that  its  common  and  special  occasions  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  dependence,  and  to  produce  the 
custom  oi  private  and  famiby  prayer  ;  i.  e.  to  hind  thefamr 
ily  to  God. — FamiUes  are  sustained  by  anxious  labors  and 
cares  of  apparently  uncertain  issue ;  are  exposed  to  perplexi- 
ties, and  sufferings,  and  sorrows,  beyond  all  human  skill  to 
avert.  Thus  the  united  head  are  forced  by  circumstances, 
and  by  their  natural  tenderness  for  their  offspring,  to  look'  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good,  and  to  teach  their  children  that  there  is 
no  helper  but  God.  Under  this  arrangement,  which  almost 
forces  the  unwilling  to  call  upon  God  for  the  supply  of  their 
social  wants,  it  is  astonishing  that  any  should  ever  ask  for  a 
Scripture  warrant  or  command  for  family  prayer.  Since  na- 
ture— nature  demands  it  so  plainly,  that  nothing  could  forbid 
it  but  a  voice  from  heaven,  sanctioned  by  as  many  miracles  as 
confirm  the  Bible.  The  necessities  of  nature  cfiJl  our  fem- 
Uies  to  God  daily.  Let  us  not  wait  to  see  if  the  privilege  is 
made  our  duty  by  a  positive  command.  Instead  of  searching* 
for  a  command  of  Scripture  to  obey  the  loud  voice  of  nature, 
let  us  hasten  to  our  privilege,  unless  we  are  divinely  forbidden. 
An  old  writer  remarks  on  family  prayer,  "Fire  is  good — 
you'll  have  it.  Food  is  good — you'll  have  it.  Prayer  is  good 
too,  (nay  better  than  all  these)  will  you  not  have  tlmt  also?" 

This  call  of  nature  to  family  prayer,  which  is  made  by  the 
common  necessities  of  life,  is  more  imperious,  and  is  more  sei^ 
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llbly  felt  ftxnidsl  Uie  Galamities,  sicknesses,  and  anxieties,  from 
which,  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  no  family  is  flree.  How 
often  have  families,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life  have 
lived  withoyt  social,  yes,  and  perhaps  without  private  piayer, 
been  forced  to  seek  the  Lord  in  the  season  of  anxiety  and 
trouble !  Oh,  there  are  many  prayerless  families,  amidst  the 
allowed  delusicms  of  prosperity  ;  but  who  willingly  suffers  his 
iKNise  to  be  prayerless  in  adversity?  So  loud,  in  these  dark 
and  gloomy  seasons,  is  the  voice  of  nature  within ;  so  strong 
are  the  yearnings  of  the  heart  after  a  Helper  greater  than  man ; 
that  often  infidelity  and  vice  are  for  a  moment  suppressed,  and 
the  sneering  inftdel  has  been  known,  again  and  again,  to  ask 
some  minister  or  religious  fhend  to  be  the  leader  of  his  &mily 
to  the  Father  of  all  grace.  Oh  no :  prayer  is  not  merely  a 
private  act ;  nor  is  social  prayer  confined  to  the  pubUc  assem- 
bly. He  must  be  a  riddle  of  a  Christian,  who  prays  in  his 
closet — ^and  in  his  church — ^but  has  no  prayer  at  hom^.  Na- 
ture re^bukes  him — all  the  feelings  of  a  husband  and  father  re- 
buke liim — the  very  heathen  rebuke  him, — who  have  better 
learned  nature's  lesson  than  to  have  a  public  religion,  and  no 
household  god. 

It  is  thus  that  the  domestic  system  is  fitted,  within  itself 
ix  the  benefit  of  all  parties.  No  situation  can  be  conceived 
•  more  fevorable  for  the  intellectual  and  Christian  culture  of  the 
young.  Is  it  not  as  plain,  that  no  mode  for  the  improvement 
of  maturer  years  can  be  imagined,  equal  to  the  care  of  a  young 
and  xising  family  ?  CeUbacy,  seclusion,  monachism  give  but 
leisure,  without  opportunity — vacancy,  without  the  means  of 
intelligence  and  pety.  But  the  fdmily  presents  constant  occa* 
eion  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  mental  faculties,  of  all  the  moral 
graces.  The  wants,  weaknesses,  anxieties,  which  are  felt  m 
the  care  of  a  fioimily,  and  the  growing  demands  of  growing  child- 
hood, carry  forward  education  through  the  years  of  mature  life^ 
as  becomes  beings  whose  minds  are  not  straitened  in  their 

Sowth,  by  the  stature  of  a  man.  *As  soon  as  we  escape  from 
e  guidance  of  our  elders,  we  are  placed  under  a  new  course 
of  discipline,  in  forming  domestic  arrangements,  and  in  the 
care  of  the  rising  generation.  We  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
ercising and  training  ourselves,  at  the  very  time  that  we  stand 
by  divine  appointment  at  the  head  of  families,  using  our  best 
exertions  in  training  our  children. 

This  beautiful  system,  so  admirably  formed,  so  careftdly  pre- 
served, which  employs  and  produces  wisdom  and  piety  in  the 
parents,  as  the  means  of  producing  it  in  their  childrwi — which 
secures  the  (opportunity  of  mutual  influ^dce  and  action—^^r- 
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vades  all  society*  E  is  no  privikge  of  the  rich ;  it  is  do  doon 
of  the  poor ;  it  is  no  adoption  of  the  wise ;  it  is  no  imposition 
on  the  ignorant ;  but  alike  the  chosen  system  of  a]l  classee  at 
society,  fitted  to  the  use  and  comfort  of  all,  no  where  liiudered 
but  by  neglect  and  sin ;  it  being  not  a  machinery  to  be  moved 
and  governed  by  force  from  without ;  but  a  moral  mechanism, 
which  can  be  kept  in  motion  only  by  the  power  of  motives  on 
the  mind.  Dead  matter,  and  even  animal  instincts,  yield  sidiK 
missively  to  the  hand  that  forms  them ;  but  reasonable  crea-' 
tures  can  bury  the  most  precious  talents,  and  turn  to  the  giver 
with  the  false  accusation,  Thou  art  an  hard  master. 

The  wisdom  of  the  domestic  system  further  appears,  from 
its  fitness  to  unite  with  larger  societies.  It  is  no  system 
which,  by  its  perfection  within  itself,  makes  its  members  unin* 
terested  in  the  public  welfiure,  but  is  itself  so  interwoven  with 
larger  societies,  as  to  extend  a  &mily  interest  over  towns  and 
states  and  countries. 

At  first,  the  family  was  the  seed  of  larger  societies.  The 
patriarchal  state  was-  such  a  civil  society  as  nature  fonoed 
during  the  long  life  of  a  grey-headed  ancestor,  obeyed  and  6»^ 
loved  by  the  influence  of  the  domestic  system.  In  modem 
times,  especially  amidst  the  motley  intermixtures  of  mankind 
in  a  country  like  our  own,  we  might  think  that  circumstances 
would  destroy  all  the  influence  of  the  domestic  system  upon 
the  civil  condition,  and  that  it  would  be  favorable  neither  to 
warm-hearted  patriotism  nor  to  regular  obedience.  Yet  gatk* 
ered,  as  even  tnis  country  is,  by  a  continued  influx  from  other 
lands,  how  rapidly  do  fiomEiilies  get  interwoven  with  general 
society  by  various  association  uid  relationship.  Thus  on 
every  hand  the  way  is  prepared  for  agreeable  and  useful  inti* 
macies,  and  for  a  deep  interest  in  the  preservation  of  all  ths 
institutions  and  regulations  which  promote  the  wd&re  of  80» 
dety.  Civil  sodety  is  thus  made  up  of  families  so  combined 
together,  wheel  within  wheel,  of  one  great  [Hece  of  mechanism, 
tlttt  the  well-going  of  each  s^nrale  part  cannot  be  secured, 
without  the  easy  and  harmonious  movement  of  the  whole. 

But  patriotism  grows  up  in  the  domestic  state,  not  only  fagr 
means  of  the  immediate  interest  which  every  family  has  in 
the  present  condition  of  society,  but  by  the  anticipations  of  pa* 
rental  love.  If  natural  affection  be  not  paralyzed  or  destroyed, 
patriotism  in  the  most  extended  sense  is  the  growth  of  the  do- 
mestic system.  Nothing  seems  wanting  to  secure  our  inieresi 
in  the  condition  of  society  for  years  and  ages  to  come.  For 
the  objects  of  our  aflection  we  hope  to  leave  bdiind  us,  to  oi^ 
live  us  pwhaps  for  half  a  centuryi  and  to  transmit  their  bkat 
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iDgs  to  those  -who  may  outlive  them.  Who,  in  such  a  con- 
dition, would  set  a  train,  which  might  explode  even  in  a 
century  ;  or  be  indifferent  to  those  habits  and  practices  of  soci- 
ety which  may  bring  ruin  upon  his  remote  descendants?  Who 
will  not  feel  inclined  to  plant  trees  of  blessing  which  may  come 
to  maturity,  and  bear  fruit,  long  after  he  is  dead? 

Nor  let  us  think  that  the  great  Contriver  forgot  to  connect 
this  primary  society  with  that  kingdom  which  is  to  displace 
all  other  kingdoms  and  to  fill  the.earth.  When  the  private 
seal  was  given  to  the  patriarch,  it  was  made  known  to  him  as 
the  mark  of  that  national  church  of  which  he  was  the  consti- 
tuted head ;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  announced  to  him, 
that  in  lum  and  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed.  Well  might  we  be  astonished,  if  we  did  not  per- 
ceive in  the  family  a  fitness  to  combine  with  families  in  adl 
the  pubUc  institutions  and  offices  of  religion.  The  church 
clusters  together  families — parents  and  their  children,  as  the 
objects  of  her  care — while  its  various  institutions  are  promoted 
and  sustained  in  part  by  those  who  are  not  within  her  pale,  by 
their  sense  of  the  value  of  her  services  to  their  young  and  ris- 
ing families.  Thus  families  are  the  nurseries  of  the  church — 
and  the  church  the  patron  of  families.  No  careful  observer 
can  help  perceiving  the  tendencies  of  the  social  system ;  but  in 
"  the  divine  revelation  we  may  expect  to  see  the  statement  and 
traces  of  its  benefits,  we  may  expect  to  learn  how  to  give  full 
scope  to  its  benignant  power.      ' 

How  marked  are  its  indirect  commendations  in  the  history 
of  the  chosen  people.  All  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  ritual 
were  adapted  to  furnish  the  occasion  for  children  to  cluster 
.  around  their  parents,  to  inquire  and  be  instructed  in  the  servico 
of  God.  The  first  commandment  with  promise  requires  chil- 
dren to  honor  their  parents ;  and  assures  them,  in  its  fulfil- 
ment, of  personal  and  public  happiness.  At  the  settlement  of 
the  Jewish  tribes  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  leader  of  their  ar- 
mies repeated  his  private  resolution,  and  it  became  the  seed  of 
public  blessing  for  the  generation  following,  '  As  for  me  and 
my  house  we  will  serve  the  Lord.'  The  inspired  penmen,  in 
describing  the  highest  public  blessings,  do  but  describe  the 
condition  of  a  nation  of  happy  famihes.  When  David  had 
given  the  people  rest  from  their  enemies,  he  promised  peace 
upon  Israel  under  the  image  of  a  fruitful  vine  running  up  the 
sides  of  the  house,  and  of  children  like  olive  plants  round 
about  the  table.  His  prayers  for  public  deUverance  were  for  a 
blessing  upon  the  families  of  his  people — '^  That  our  sons  niay 
be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth,  and  our  daughten  Iik» 
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camer-Btones  polished  after  the  sunilitude  of  a  pakfece."  With 
an  exclaraatioQ  which  applies  equally  to  the  family,  and  to  the 
nation  as  a  larger  circle  of  brethren,  he  says,  "  Bel\old  how- 
good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  m 
unity." 

The  New  Testament  restores  to  its  proper  use  an  institution 
so  well  fitted  to  be  the  channel  of  its  grace  to  every  creature. 
It  assigns  to  all  the  members  of  it  their  apprq)riate  duties  ; 
exhibits  it  as  the  theatre  for  the  exercise  and  trial  of  the  meet 
difficult  and  important  graces ;  warns  against  the  danger  of 
faiUug  in  the  struggle ;  shows  the  dreadful  array  of  principali- 
ties and  powers,  tlie  rulers^of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  hov- 
ering over  the  little  enclosure  of  the  family  ;  and  offers  its  pan- 
oply as  the  means  of  victory.  It  then  leads  us  forth,  rejoicing 
in  victory  and  in  strength  gained  in  the  Uttle  circle  of  the 
family,  to  prayers  and  supplications  for  all  saints,  and  for  the 
heralds  of  the  gospel,  that  they  may  have  universal  success.* 

How  wonderful  that  this  consummate  contrivance  has  noi 
more  interested  the  attention  of  mankind,  and  that  it  should  noi 
be  the  grand  object  of  piety  and  patriotism  to  give  it  scope. 
Without  disparaging  any  plan  which  has  been  devised  for  the 
welfare  of  our  race,  we  may  safely  say,  that  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  give  scope  to  this  which  is  ftu-nished  to  our  hands,  than 
to  adopt  any  or  all  others.  The  world  less  needs  inventcH^  and 
lawgivers,  than  it  does  the  help  of  those  who  will  clear  away 
the  rubbish  and  the  rust,  which  hinders  the  motion  of  the  do- 
mestic machinery,  imtil  order  and  harmony  shall  prevail 
throughout  Christendom  and  the  world. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DR.    LATHROP    ON    ELECTION. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of  Election,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Joseph  Lathrop,  of  West  Springfield,  are  worthy  of  attentien  at  the 
present  time. 

"  T^ie  question,  whether  election  is  conditional,  will  easily  be  8olv«- 
ed  by  considering  the  end  which  it  respects. 

*  Sae  Eph.  vi,  10— 19-rln  conneiioa  with  the  directions,  Chap,  v,  2t-— 33,  and  viy 
1—9. 
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"  If  we  consider  it  as  respecting  the  miginal  plan  of  salvatioi^  it 
must  be  absolute  and  unconditional.  It  could  not  be  owing  to  any 
foreseen  worthiness  in  fallen  creatures,  that  God  chose  and  deter- 
mined to  send  them  a  Saviour,  and  to  propose  such  a  particular 
method  of  salvation ;  but  merely  to  his  self-moving,  sovereign  grace. 
ITieir  guilt  and  impotence  were  the  reasons  why  such  a  method  of 
salvation  was  necessary,  and  therefore  their  foreseen  holiness  and 
worthiness  could  not  be  the  reasons  why  such  a  method  was  adopt- 
ed. 

'^  If  we  consider  election  as  respecting  the  means  of  salvation,  it  is 
unconditional.  It  was  not  owing  to  the  virtue  and  goodness  of  the 
human  race,  that  a  revelation  was  given  thenu  It  was  not  owing  to 
the  previous  desires,  prayers  and  endeavors  of  the  Ephesians,  or  other 
Crentile  nations,  that  they  were  brought  unto  a  church  state,  and  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation.  It  is  not  owing  to  any  thing 
which  we  had  done,  that  the  gospel  is  sent  to  us,  and  that  we  were 
bom  and  have  been  educated  under  it  All  this  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  pure  favor  of  God.  He  chose  the  Ephesians,  not  because  they 
were  holy,  but  that  they  might  be  holy.  He  predestinated  them,  and 
made  known  to  them  the  mystery  of  his  will,  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  which  he  purposed  in  himself.  In  this  sense  the  Apostje 
applies  the  words  of  the  prophet,  ^^  I  am  found  of  them  who  sought 
me  not ;  I  am  made  manifest  to  them  who  inquired  not  after  me." 

"  Farther :  If  we  consider  electioa  as  it  respects  the  Jirst  awaken- 
inff  itifluence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  hearts  of  obstmate  sinners, 
whereby  they  are  excited  to  seek  the  mercy  of  God  with  earnestness, 
and  to  attend  on  the  means  of  salvation  with  diligence,  it  is  here  also 
sovereign  and  unconditional.  Foi  that  sinners,  dead  in  their  tres- 
passes, should  be  awakened  to  consideration,  inquiry,  and  an  atten* 
dance  on  the  means  of  life,  must  be  owing,  not  to  their  own  previ- 
ous good  dispositions,  but  to  some  special  providence,  seasona- 
ble word,  or  internal  influence,  which  was  not  of  their  seeking. 
Accordingly  our  Saviour  says,  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock :  If  any  man  hear  my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come 
In  to  him,  and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me,"  His  knocking  is 
from  his  own  naotion,  not  from  the  invitation  of  smners :  That  is 
the  occasion  of  their  opening ;  not  this  the  occasion  of  his  knock- 
ing. 

"  Again :  If  election  be  considered  as  it  respects  the  grace  of 
Ck>d  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  I  think,  it  may  be  called  sove- 
reign and  unconditional  To  prevent  mistakes,  I  would  qualify 
this  observatioru 

^*  The  gospel  comes  to  men  accompanied  with  the  Spirit,  which 
is  given  to  convince  them  of  sin,  awaken  in  them  an  apprehension 
of  danger,  and  excite  their  attention  to  the  means  of  safety.  Such 
exercises  ordinarily  precede  conversion.  And  as  sinners  more 
readily  yield  to  these  motions  of  the  Spirit,  and  more  diligently 
apply  the  means  of  religion,  they  have  more  reason  to  expect  the 
grace  which  will  prove  effectual,  "  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall 
be  ff iven."  In  this  sense  I  admit,  that  converting  grsu^e  may  be 
called  conditional  But  where  shall  we  find  those  who  have  never 
resisted  the  Spirit  of  grace,  or  neglected  the  means  of  salvation  ? 
— To  sinners  under  this  guilt  and  forfeiture,  God  can  be  under  no 
obligation,  by  justice  or  promise^  to  grant  the  presence  of  his  re* 
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newing,  of  the  return  of  bis  awakening  grace,  or  even  the  pro- 
longation of  life.  ^  If  the  continuance  of  lile,  and  the  repeated  ex- 
citations of  the  Spirit,  are  sovereign  and  unpromised  mercies, 
converting  grace  is  no  less  so.  Saving  benehts  are  never  prom- 
ised to  sinners  on  any  conditions,  bat  those  which  imply  a  change 
pf  character. 

"  Now  if  among  those  who  have  alike  abused  and  forfeited  the 
grace  of  God,  some  are  reclaimed,  and  others  left  in  a  state  of  sin, 
1  can  see  no  violation  of  justice  or  of  promise ;  for  none,  on  either 
of  these  grounds,  had  a  claim  to  the  benefit  The  former  must 
adore  God's  mercy  ;  the  latter  condemn  their  own  perverseness. 
The  mercy  granted  to  those  is  no  prejudice  to  these.  Election 
then,  in  relation  to  converting  grace,  is,  in  this  sense,  absolute, 
that  it  is  the  result  of  God's  good  pleasure,  and  not  the  effect  of 
any  condition  actually  performed  by  the  sinner,  in  virtue  of  which 
he  could  claim  it 

"  But  then,  if  we  consider  election,  as  it  respects  the  final  bestott- 
ment  of  salvation,  it  is  plainly  conditional.  This  God  gives,  and 
this  he  determines  to  give,  only  to  such  as  are  made  meet  for  it. 
To  imagine,  that  he  chooses  some  to  eternal  life  without  regard  to 
their  faith  and  holiness,  is  to  suppose  tliat  some  are  saved  Avithout 
these  qualifications,  or  saved  contrary  to  his  purpose.  It  is  the 
express  declaration  of  scripture,  **  W  iihout  holiness  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord.  God  hath  chosen  us  to  salvation  through  sanctifi- 
oation  of  the  spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth."  The  terms  of  salva- 
tion are  in  the  gospel  clearly  stated ;  and  we  must  not  imagine, 
that,  contrary  to  this  statement,  there  is  a  secret  purpose,  which 
Will  open  the  door  of  salvation  to  the  finally  impenitent,  against 
whom  the  gospel  has  shut  it,  or  will  shut  the  door  against  the  sin- 
cerely penitent,  to  whom  the  gospel  has  opened  it. 

''Whatever  difficulties  may  attend  this  doctrine,  so  much  is 
plain ;  They  who  are  chosen  to  salvation,  are  chosen  to  be  holy. 
And  whatever  doubts  we  may  have  concerning  our  own  election, 
we  may  make  it  sure,  by  adding  to  our  faith  the  virtues  and  works 
of  the  gospel,    "  If  we  do  these  things  we  shall  never  fall."  " 


THE   VALUE   OP   A   CHILD, 

Extracted  from  H.  Knox. 

"  The  moment  in  which  a  rational,  immortal  spirit  animates  a 
human  body,  a  spark  is  kindled  which  shall  never  be  extinguished. 
The  material  sun  will  grow  old,  wax  dim  with  years,  and  be  prob- 
ably put  out  as  a  lamp  that  burneth ;  the  stars  shall  fall  from  their 
orbits,  an^d  be  covered  with  darkness ;  but  this  breath  of  the  Al- 
mighty, this  intellectual  spark  once  kindled  up  in  the  moral  world, 
shall  burn  on  with  undiminished  and  ever-increasing  lustre,  as 
long  as  God  himself  endures.       ; 

The  birth  of  a  child  we  deem  to  be  but  a  trifling  event,  and  look 
with  indiff'erencey  perhaps  with  contempt^  on  the  little  helpless  stran- 
ger. But  if  we  viewed  it  with  the  penetrating  eye  of  reason ;  if 
we  considered  it  as  emerging  from  eternal  night  into  life  immor-* 
tal ;  as  an  heir  of  worlds  unknowni,  and  a  candidate  fbr  an  evcr- 
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lasting  state ;  as  a  glimmering  spark  of  being,  just  struck  from 
nothing  by,the  all-creating  rock,  which  must  bum  and  flame  on 
to  eternity,  when  suns  and  stars  have  returned  to  their  native 
darkness  or  non-entity  j  which  must  survive  the  funeral  of  nature, 
and  live  through  the  rounds  of  endless  ages  5  which  must  either 
rise  from  glory  to  glory,  ascending  perfection's  scale  by  endless 
gradations,  or  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  bottomless  abyss  of 
misery,  £uid  to  which  its  immortality  must  either  prove  an  insi^- 
ferable  cursCy  or  a  blessing  inconceioahle^  siccording  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  shall  have  acquitted  itself  in  its  present  and  prObation- 
anr  state ;  we  shall  clearly  discern,  that  the  value  and  importance 
or  a  human  infant  can  scarcely  be  computed. 

To  illustrate  this  thought,  let  us  briefly  consider  the  evil  or  good 
which  may  be  either  done  or  received  by  a  child  in  the  course  of  its 
existence.    And,- 

1.  Perhaps  this  child  is  ai;i  embryo  fiend,  Knowest  thou,  O  Pa- 
rent, to  what  this  child  is  bom,  of  what  this  child  is  capable  ?  It 
is  now  a  pitiable,  helpless  infant ;  but  if  thou  knewest  the  enor- 
mous sins  and  dreadful  sufferings  with  which  its  future  existence 
is  pregnant,  and  most  of  them  perhaps  through  thy  own  sinful  ex- 
ample and  guilty  neglect,  then  thou  wouldst  be  so  far  from  rejoicing 
at  its  birth,  ^at  thou  wouldst  weep  and  lament  for  the  miseries 
which  are  coming  upon  it,  and  upon  thyself  for  thy  neglect  of  the 
duties  which  thou  owest  it  Perhaps  thou  hast  never  prayed 
that  God  might  sanctify  this  child.  It  has  been  indeed  baptised  5 
but  hast  thou  ever  offered  up  one  fervent  prayer  for  it  since  it  has 
been  born  ?  Instead  of  setting  before  it  a  pious  and  virtuohs  ex- 
ample, teaching  it  to  pray,  \inspiring  it  with  a  horror  against  vice, 
instilling  into  its  tender,  opening  mind  the  principles  of  piety  and 
^ood  morals,  correcting  its  errors,  and  restraining  its  passions 
and  appetites ;  hast  thou  not,  by  the  opposite  example,  fostered  ev- 
ery malignant  passion,  and  cherished  every  budding  vice  in 

,its  soul  ?  And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  It  grows  up  a  monster 
of  wickedness ;  spreads  the  baneful  contagion  of  vice  as  far  as 
its  influence  can  reach ;  becomes  the  tempter  of  every  company  ; 
the  spoiler  and  obstructor  of  all  good !  How  many  of  its  fellow- 
immortals  has  it  drawn  into  guilt  and  misery !  Perhaps  it  at 
length  "becomes  infamous  for  wickedness,  and  blots  the  annals  of 
liistory  with  a  character  disgraceful  to  human  nature,  and  with 
crimes  before  unparalleled^  unheard  of!  And  O !  who  can  describe 
the  miseries  which  await  it  in  a  state  of  retribution !  The  Ne- 
ros,  the  BerodSy  the  tyrants^  the  scourges  of  the  earth,  were  once 
helpless  infknts ! 

2.  Perhaps  this  child  is  an  embryo-angel.  Knowest  thou,  O  pa- 
rent, to  what  this  child  is  bom,  of  what  this  child  is  capable  ?  It 
has  been  the  child  of  thy  prayers  and  vows.  Thou  hast  solemn- 
ly given  it  up  to  God  in  baptism,  and  he  has  graciously  accepted 
the  siirrender.  It  is  thy  constant  soUcitous  care  to  recommend  it 
daily  to  the  guidance  and  protection  of  its  Father  in  heaven ;  to 
«et  a  blameless,  pious,  and  virtuous  example  before  it ;  to  instO 
into  its  tender  opening  mind  the  principles  of  piety,  integrity, 
and  universal  goodness.  Indulgent  heaven  smHes  on  thy  endea* 
Tors,  and  renders  them  successful,  by  the  concurring  aids  of  om- 
nipotent grace.    The  aeed  of  knowledge  and  of  grace  so  liberaUj 
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sown,  will  presently  grow  up  into  a  plenteous  harvest  of  useftil* 
ness  here,  and  glory  hereafter.  The  child,  like  the  holy  child 
Jesus,  will  grow  in  knowledge,  as  in  stature,  and  in  favor  both 
with  God  and  man.  The  implanted  principle  of  grace  shall  be  in 
him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.  He  shall 
bring  lorth  much  fruit  to  the  glory  of  his  fellow  mortals.  Nor 
shall  his  iprogress  m  holiness  and  happiness  be  terminated  by  this 
mortal  life,  but  go  on  through  eternal  ages.  In  a  word,  who  can 
conceive  the  eood  of  which  such  a  child  may  be  made  the  instru- 
ment, or  the  degrees  of  happiness  and  of  glory  to  which  it  may 
be  advanced  ?  St  Paul,  and  all  those  worthies  under  the  Patri- 
archaij  Mosaiccd^  and  Christian  dispensations,  who  wrought  so 
much  good  in  the  world,  and  who  now  shine  in  such  superior  orbs 
of  glory,  were  once  feeble^  despised  infants!  May  I  speak  it  with 
pri^riety'  on  this  occasion,  the  blessed  Jesus  was  once  an  infant  I 


The  venerable  John  Knox,  the  Apostle  of  Scotland,  having  en- 
countered perils  and  hardships  scarcely  exceeded  by  those  of  the 
^reat  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  died  Nov.  24,  1572.  A  few  days  be- 
tore  his  death,  having  called  together  the  session  of  his  church  at 
Edinburgh,  he  addressed  them  as  follows : 

"  The  day  now  approaches,  and  is  before  the  door,  for  which  I 
have  frequently  and  vehemently  thirsted,  when  I  shall  be  released 
tirom  my  great  labors  and  innumerable  sorrows,  and  shall  be  with 
Christ  And  now,  God  is  my  witness,  whom  1  have  served  in 
spirit,  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  that  I  have  taught  nothing  but  the 
true  and  solid  doctrine  of  the  gpspel  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  have 
had  it  for  my  only  object  to  in^siruct  the  ignorant,  to  confirm  the 
&ithful,  to  comfort  the  weak,  the  learlul  and  the  distressed  by  the 

Promises  of  grace,  and  to  fight  against  the  proud  and  rebehioua, 
y  the  divine  threatenings.  I  know  that  many  have  fiequently 
and  loudly  complained,  and  do  yet  complaui,  of  my  too  great  se- 
verity ;  but  God  knows  that  my  mind  was  always  void  ot  hatred 
to  ttie  persons  of  those  against  whom  I  thundered  the  severest 
Judgements.  I  cannot  deny  but  that  1  felt  the  greatest  abhorrence 
at  the  sins  in  which  they  indulged,  but  I  kept  this  one  thing  in 
view,  that,  if  possible,  I  might  gain  them  to  the  Lord.  W  hat  in- 
fluenced me  to  utter  whatever  the  Lord  put  into  my  mouth  so 
•  boldly,  without  respect  of  persons,  was  a  reverential  fear  of  my 
God,  who  called,  and  of  his  grace  appointed  me,  to  be  a  steward 
of  divine  mysteries,  and  a  belief  that  he  will  demand  an  ac- 
coont  of  my  discharge  of  tlie  trust  committed  unto  me,  when  I 
shall  stand  before  his  tribunal.  I  profess,  therefore,  belbre  God- 
and  his  holy  angels,  that  I  never  made  merchandize  of  the  sacrea 
word  of  God,  never  studied  to  please  men ;  never  indulged  my 
own  private  passions  or  those  of  others,  but  faithfully  distributed 
ike  talent  entrusted  to  me,  for  the  edification  of  the  church  over 
iHiich  I  watdied.  Whatever  obloquy  wicked  men  may  cast  on 
toe  respecting  this  point,  I  rejoice  in  the  testimony  of  a  good  conr 
idence.    In  the  mean  time,  my  dearest  brethren,  do  3^u  perM- 
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Tere  in  the  eternal  truth  of  the  gospel ;  wait  diligently  on  the  flock 
over  which  the  Lord  hath  set  you,  and  which  he  redeemed  with 
the  blood  of  his  only  begotten  Son.  And  the  Lord  from  on  high 
bless  you,  and  the  whole  church  at  BMinburgh,— against  whom, 
as  long  as  they  persevere  in  the  word  of  truth  which  they  have 
heard  of  me,  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail" 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


1.  Lectures  on  ChrUtian  Tlieology^  by  Georfce  Christian  Knapp* 
Translated  by  Leonard.  Woods,  Jun.  Abbot  Resident  at  the  Theol, 
JSem.  in  Andover^  Mass.  In  ttco  Volumes.  Vol,  L  New  York : 
G.  &  C.  &  H.  CarviU.    1831.    pp.  539. 

The  Lectures  of  Knapp,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  just  from 
the  press,  are  a  valuable  offering  to  the  reUgious  public,  and  one 
highly  deserving  the  attention  ol  our  readers,  especially  of  clergy- 
men. We  say  this,  not  because  we  entirely  approve  of  all  the 
speculations  of  the  Author  (although  he  is,  in  general,  decidedly- 
evangelical)  but  because  the  work  is  learned — it  i&  biblical — it  is 
historical^  exhibiting  the  sentiments  and  language  of  the  Churcb 
at  different  periods ;— and  we  see  in  it  the  views  of  one,  who  could 
stand  alone,  like  a  rock  in  the  ocean,  amid  the  surrounding  waves 
of  Rationalism  and  Infidelity,  until,  near  the  close  of  life,  the  pros- 
pects of  truth  began  to  brighten,  and  the  signs  of  better  days  ap- 
peared. The  manner  of  discussion  Euiopted  in  this  work,  the 
references,  the  technics^  and  not  a  few  of  the  topics,  will  be  new, 
and  of  course  interestmg  and  instructive,  to  the  generality  of 
ALmerican  readers.— The  Translation  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr. 
Woods,  and  the  Preface  (of  nearly  thirty  pages)  and  Notes  exhibit 
a  commendable  extent  and  accuracy  of  theological  research. 

The  Author  of  these  Lectures  appeared  on  the  stage  at  the  time 
when  the  theologians  of  Halle  began  to  be  "  divided  into  different 
schools,  according  as  they  adhered  more  closely  to  the  principles 
5f  Spener  emd  Franke"  (the  founders  of  th6  University)  "  or  fell 
n,  either  with  the  more  ascetic,  or  the  more  free  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples then  prevailing." 

"  His  father  had  been  elected,  in  1737,  to  the  Theological  Faculty 
at  Halle,  and  was  associated  with  the  younger  Framce  in  the  di- 
rection of  those  Institutes  of  learning  and  charity  which  are  gen- 
ersdly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Orphan  House.  He  had  seen  the 
example,  and  heard  the  instructions  of  the  founders  of  the  Univer- 
lity.  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  walked  in  their  footsteps. 
He  labored,  though  with  a  mildness  and  moderation  which  won 
the  praises  even  of  his  opponents,  to  promote  practical  Christiani- 
ty,  in  opposition  to  the  bold  and  reddess  speculations  of  some  of 
Jus  colleagues.  His  only  son,  the  Author  orthese  Lectures,  George 
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Christiaii  Knapp,  was  bom  in  the  Orphan  House  at  Glaucha  in 
Halle,  on  the  17th  of  Sept  1753,  and  received  his  early  education  in 
the  Royal  Psdagogium,  one  of  the  cluster  of  institutes  there  estab- 
lished by  Franke. 

"  He  entered  the  University  at  Halle,  Sept  1770,  in  the  17th  year 
of  his  age,  and  there  attended  the  Lectures  of  Semler,  the  first  her- 
ald of  the  false  illumination  then  breaking  upon  the  world,  and  of 
Noesselt,  Gruner,  and  others,  who  were  one  in  feeling  and  action 
with  Semler.  During  the  first  year  of  his  course,  he  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  his  father.  But  in  pursuance  of  his  coun- 
sels, in  the  very  splint  of  those  early  teachers  at  Halle  whom  he  had 
been  taught  from  his  youth  to  venerate,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  original  Scriptures ;  and  made  it  his  great  object  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language,  the  facts,  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

''  He  completed  his  studies  at  Halle  in  April,  1774 ;  and  after  an 
absence  of  a  few  months,  which  he  spent  in  study  at  Gottingen,  in 
Visiting  the  most  celebrated  cities  in  Germany,  and  forming  ac- 
quaintances with  the  most  distinguished  men,  he  returned,  and  hi 
1775,  began  to  lecture  upon  Cicero,  and  also  upon  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  some  of  the  more  difficult  portions  of  the  Old.  He  was 
at  that  time  in  feeble  health,  and  probably  could  hardly  haye  believ- 
ed that  he  should  be  continued  half  a  century  in  the  employment 
which  he  then  commenced.  The  unusual  approbation  with  which 
he  was  heard  in  these  courses  obtained  for  him  the  appointment, 
first  of  Professor  Extraordinary  (1777,)  and  then  of  Professor  Or- 
diuEury  (in  1782.)  In  addition  to  his  exegetical  courses,  he  now 
lectured  on  Church  History,  and  Jewish  and  Christian  Antiquities. 
But  he  was  not,  like  the  great  majority  of  the  Professors  in  the 
German  Universities,  employed  merely  in  Academical  labors.  On 
the  death  of  Freylin^hausen  (1785,)  he  and  Niemeyer  were  c^ 
pointed  Directors  oi  Franke's  Institutes,  and  continued  jointly  to 
superintend  these  noble  and  extensive  establishments  for  more 
than  40  years,— In  the  division  of  duties,  the  oversight  of  the  Bible 
and  Missionary  establishment  fell  to  Dr.  Knapp.  and  he  was  thus 
brought  into  connexion  with  the  Moravian  Brethren. 

"  It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  same  yeau*  in  which  he  received 
this -appointment,  and  after  he  had  often  lectured  on  subsidiary 
branches,  that  he  commenced  the  composition  of  the  Lectures  on 
Theology,  now  presented  to  the  public.  As  he  continued  his  reg- 
ular courses  in  Exegesis  and  History,  was  occupied  partly  in  the 
concerns  of  the  Institutes,  and  was  moreover  often  interrupted  in 
his  studies  by  severe  illness,  he  did  not  complete  them  before  the 
summer  of  1789,  when  he  first  read  them  before  a  class  of  185. 
After  this  time,  he  continued  to  lecture  on  Theology  (though  lat- 
terly in  shorter  courses)  imtil  near  his  death,  and  edways  to  num- 
erous auditories. 

^^  But  while  his  life  passed  away  in  these  pursuits  so  congenial 
to  his  taste,  he  was  not  freed  from  those  pains  and  sorrows  which 
are  the  common  lot  of  man.  His  peaceful  professional  career  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  political  disorders  of  the  tjmes,  and 
the  repeated  occupation  of  Halle  by  foreign  troops.  His  domestic 
peau^e  wais  also  invaded  by  the  long-continued  illness  of  his  wife, 
and  by  the  violent  sickness  with  which  he  himself  was  often  at^ 
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tacked,  and  the  constant  infiripity  under  which  he  labored.  These 
evils,  however,  great  as  they  might  be,  must  have  a4;)peared  trivial 
in  comparison  with  those,  with  which  he  saw  the  Church  afflicted. 
He  was  called  to  behold  new  principles,  which  he  regarded  as 
false  and  dangerous,  rapidly  supplanting  those  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  and  to  which,  from  his  own  conviction,  he  was  at- 
tached. He  was  compelled  to  hear  the  truths  which  he  held  most 
sacred  anji  precious,  treated  with  profane  levity.  He  found  him- 
8eir,at  lastjthe  only  decided  advocate  of  evangelical  religion  among 
the  Professors  at  Halle,  and  exposed  to  ridicule  and  contempt  for 
teaching  the  very  doctrines  in  which  Spener  and  Franke  had  most 
gloried.  These  were  trials  under  which  his  natural  firmness  and 
composure  must  have  failed  him,  and  in  which  he  could  be  sup- 
ported only  by  a  pious  confidence  in  God.  He  cherished  this  con- 
fidence, and  through  its  influence  remained  unmoved  during 
times  of  unparalleled  darkness  and  danger.  Nor  was  his  confi- 
dence misplaced.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  the  prospect  seem- 
ed to  brighten.  The  better  tijpes  which  Spener  thought  so  neor. 
but  which  had  been  long  delayed,  seemed  again  s^proachine,  ana 
it  was  not  difficult  to  discern  the  signs  of  a  new  epoch  at  hand. 
On  the  third  centennial  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  Refor- 
mation, which  occurred  in  the  year  1817,  the  slumbering  spirit  of 
the  Evangelical  churches  wds  awadcened.  In  a  Programm  which 
our  Author  delivered  on  that  occasion,  and  which  is  inserted  in 
his  "  Scripta  Varii  Argumenti,"  he  poured  forth  liis  pious  suppU- 
cations  in  behalf  of  Ihe  German  Church  and  his  beloved  UAiversi- 
ty  in  a  strain  of  unusual  eloquence.  From  that  time,  he  had  the 
joy  of  beholding  the  cause  which  he  held  most  dear  gradually 
gaining  ground.  His  own  reputation,  too,  increased  with  his  de- 
clining years.  And  among  the  most  cheerful  passages  in  his  life, 
is  that  which  occurred  just  before  its  close.  On  the  first  of  May, 
1825,  he  had  been  fifty  years  connected  with  the  Theological  Fac- 
ulty of  the  University,  smd  according  to  an  established  custom,  a 
Jubilee-festival  was  then  held  in  his  horo:*.  And  many  were  the 
marks  of  personal  affection  and  esteem,  as  well  as  the  civil  and 
academic  honors,  then  heaped  upon  the  venerable  and  happy  Ju- 
bilar. 

"  Not  long  after  this,  while  he  was  continuing  his  summer  course 
of  Theology,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  He  died  in  peace,  and  Christian  confidence,  on 
the  14th  day  of  October,  1826,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  Accord- 
ing to  his  particular  direction,  his  remains  were  interred  privately, 
early  on  the  third  morning  after  his  decease,  in  hi§  family  tomb  by 
the  side  of  his  wife,  who  had  died  eight  years  before.  He  request- 
ed, with  that  genuine  modesty  for  which  he  was  always  distin- 
guished, that  in  the  public  notices  of  his  death,  nothing  should  be 
said  to  his  honor,  and  that  it  should  only  be  witnessed  of  him,  that 
he  lived  by  faith  in  the  words,  /  kriow  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.^ 

2.  Journal  of  Voyage9  and  Travels^  by  the  Rev.  DaIhel  Tyeh- 
MAK,  AND  George  Bennett,  Esq.  Deputed  from  the  London  Mie^ 
awnary  Society  to  tisit  their  various  etatione  in  the  South  Sea 
hlantie,  China,  India^  ^c,  between  the  years  1621  and  1829.  Com* 
filed  from  Original  Documents,  By  Jambs  Montgomebt.    In  thre^ 
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Volumes.    From  the  first  London  Edition,    Revised  by  an  Ameri- 
can Editor,    Boston:  Crocker  &  Brewster,  1831. 

It  is  our  intention  to  publish,  as  soon  as  practicable,  an  extended 
notice  of  these  volumes.  In  the  mean  time,  we  need  only  say,  that 
we  have  read  them  with  deep  interest,  and,  we  hope,  not  without 
profit.  The  subjects  of  which  they  treat  are  various,  as  the  objects 
which  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  tourists ;  the  style  is  always  per- 
spicuous and,  in  many  places,  exquisitely  beautiful ;  the  delineations 
are  evidently  from  nature  and  truth ;  and  the  volumes  are  commend- 
ed to  the  notice  of  thcmere  Naturalist  and  Philanthropist,  as  well-as 
of  the  Christian.  The  following  are  some  of  the  lessons  which  the 
perusal  of  them  has  most  d^ply  impressed  upon  us :'  The  degraded 
character  and  the  miserable  state  of  the  idolatrous  nations ; — The 
only  way  to  benefit  these  nations,  even  in  a  civil  point  of  view,  is  to 
send  them  the  gospel ; — The  practicability  and  immense  advantage  of 
Christian  missions ;  The  excellence  and  power  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  which  can  transform  the  most  ferucious  savages  in  o  the  like- 
ness of  the  meek  and  benevolent  Jesus; — The  uniform  spiri^  of  oup 
religion,  under  whatever  circumstanqes  exhibited ; — and  the  obUga- 
tions  of  Christians  to  diffuse  this  religion,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  and  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  globe. ' 

3.  The  Child's  Book  on  the  Soul.  Part  Second,  By.  Rev.  T.  H. 
Gaulladdet,  late  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,    Hartford:  Cooke  &  Co.  1831.  pp.  157. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Gallaudett^s  first  book  on  the  Soul,  which  we 
noticed  several  months  ago,  was,  by  a  variety  of  familiar  illustra- 
tion, to  teach  and  enforce  the  simple  truth,  '^  that  a  child  has  a  soul^ 
distinct  from  the  body,  which  will  survive  it  and  live  forever."  In 
this  second  book  on  tlie  same  general  subject,  "  the  inquiry  of  the 
child,  whither  his  soul  will  go  after  his  body  is  dead,  and  who  will 
take  care  of  it,  is  attempted  to  be  answered."  The  tM^o  books  con- 
tain instruction  on  the  following  subjects :  ^  The  immateriability  and 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  existence  of  God  ;  that  he  is  a  Spirit ; 
his  omniscience,  omnipresence,  and  eternity ;  his  being  the  Creator, 
Preserver,  and  Governor  of  all  things ;  his  goodness  and  holiness ; 
tiie  fact  that  he  has  given  us  a  revelation  of  his  will ;  that  we  must 
love  and  obey  him,  and  do  good  to  others ;  and  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  a  future  state  ?  These  several  topics  are  illustrated 
m  short  and  familiar  dialogues,  so  conducted  as  to  be  within  the 
comprehension  of  a  child,  and  followed  by  questions  adapts  to  the 
use  of  children.  The  plan  of  these  little  works  is  ingenious  ;  the 
language  is  simple  and  natural ;  the  most  important  instruction  is 
made  plain  and  interesting ;  and  the  whole  is  deserving  the  attention, 
not  only  of  parents,  but  of  teachers  in  Infant  and  Sabbath  Schools. 

4.  The  Biblical  Repository  for  January,  1832. — This  number  of 
the  Repository  contains  the  following  articles:  1.  The  Great  Mys- 
tery of  Grodliness  incontrovertible.  A  critical  examination  of  the 
Tarious  readings  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16^  By  Dr.  Henderson.  2.  Remarks 
on  the  internal  evidence  respecting  the  various  readings  in  I  Tim.  iii« 
16.  By  Professor  Stuart.  3.  The  nature  and  moral  influence  of 
beathenism,  &a  by  Professor  TholucL    4.  On  the  principles  of  in* 
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terpretation.  By  Professor  Stuart.  5.  On  the  nature  of  prophecy. 
By  Professor  Hengstenberg.  6.  An  Address  "on  the  necessity  of 
physical  culture  to  literary  men,  and  especially  to  clergymen.  By 
£dward  Keynokis,  M.  D.  7.  Foreign'  Correspondence.  8.  Literary 
Notices." 

The  first  of  these  Articles  was  published  by  Dr.  Henderson  ill  a 
pamphlet,  in  July,  1830,  and  was  noticed  at  some  length  in  our 
number  for  February,  1831.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  ahow> 
in  opposition  to  Griesbach,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  some ,  others. 
Trimtarian  and  Unitarian,  that  the  common  reading  of  1  I'im  iii.  1^ 
is  sustained  by  the  testimonies  usually  referred  to  in  questions  of 
this  nature.  This,  it  is  well  known,  has  long  been  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Stuart ;  and  the  design  of  what  he  has  written  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  number  before  us  is  to  follow  out  the  discussion  of  Dr. 
Henderson,  by  a  more  particular  consideration  of  '^  the  internal  evi- 
dence" in  the  case. — We  have  been  much  interested  with  Professor 
Tholuck's  learned  Article  on  "  the  nature  and  moral  influence  of 
heathenism,"  and  with  Professor  Hengstenberg's  on  "  the  nature  of 
prophecy."  The  discussion  of  both  these  subjects  is  to  be  continu- 
ed, and  we  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  hereafter. 
— As  to  Dr.  Reynold's  Address,  we  know  not  in  what  terms  to  ex- 
press our  sense  of  its  value.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man 
of  studious  and  sedentary  habits  in  our  country.  It  contains  pre- 
cisely that  information  and  counsel  which  such  men  need,  and  for 
the  want  of  which  so  many  are  yearly  breaking  down  under  the 
pressure  of  their  labors.  We  earnestly  hope  it  may  be  published  in 
a  form  adapted  for  general  circulation. 

By  the  latest  intelligence  from  Germany,  it  appears  that  the  re- 
cent religious  discussions  there  have  been  productive  of  the  most 
important  results.  "The  storm,"  says  Professor  Tholuck,  "has  be- 
come quite  still,  and  the  fruits  have  been  beyond  all  expectation. 
I  have  no  longer  room  in  my  auditariuniy  and  must  read  my  private 
course  on  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  large  public  lec- 
ture room;  and  inasmuch  as  Wegscheider  and  Thilo  bcth  read  exe^ 
gesis  at  the  same  time,  this  is  certainly  a  great  deal.  In  like  manner 
my  private^rooms  no  longer  suffice  for  those  who  attend  our  evening 
religious  exercises.  I  have  had  to  transfer  these  to  my  auditoriumy 
and  even  here  there  is  no  longer  place  to  sit  down.  I  know  also 
sereral  instances,  where  those  who  were  d^ply  sunk  in  rationalism 
have  not  only  b^ome  supernaturalists,  but,  so  far  as  the  human  eye 
can  see,  are  really  converted  from  darkness  to  light,  and  adorn  their 
profession  by  their  lives  and  conduct.  And  generally  speaking,  al- 
though for  myself  I  would  not  wish  such  another  explosion"  [refer- 
ring to  the  late  exposure  of  the  rationalists]  "  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  imjnesion  made  has  been  in  many  respects  highly  salutary." 
And  so  the  impression  made  by  an  earnest  and  able  discussion  of  the 
claims  of  Evangelical  religion  must  always  be.  Much  as  we  desire, 
if  it  be  possible,  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men,  we  deprecate  the  re- 
turn of  that  day,  when  "  in  ignorance  and  implied  behef  all  shall  be 
agreed,  as  colors  agree  in  the  dark." 

5.  The  Amaranth :  a  Literary  and  Rdigious  Offering,  designed  as 
Christmas  and  New  Yearns  Present,    EditeS  by  J.  H.  Bdckinq- 
Newburyport:  Charles  Whipple.  1832.  pp.  180. 
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The  design  of  this  little  volume  is  apparent  in  its  title.  It  con- 
tains a  variety  of  articles,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  the  most  of  which 
we  have  rdad,  and  some  of  them  with  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Wiihington's  "Advice  to  an  Infidel"  is  excellent.  His  "  W hite- 
field"  will  s^ord  entertainment  both  to  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
this  extraordinary  man.  It  details  some  incidents  not  commonly 
known,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  "  a  pretty  rational"  account  of  W  hite- 
field.  1  he  naihe  of  Mrs.  Sigom-ney  occurs  frequently  in  the  volume, 
and  she  never  wants  readers.  Her  "  Jehiel  Wigglesworth,"  is  a 
story  weli  told,  although  we  think  the  provincial  direct  of  the  coun- 
try is,  in  some  instances,  rather  overdone.  "  Alfred  Raybourg" 
is  a  tale  of  mournful  interest,  but  of  excellent  moral.— The  volume 
was  intended,  doubtless,  rather  for  entertainment  than  edification, 
and  is  well  csiiculated  to  answer  its  proposed  end. 

6.  A  Lecture  on  Moral  Education,  delivered  in  Boston,  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  August  26,  1831.  By  Jacob  Ab- 
bott.   Boston :  Hiliard,  Gray  &  Co.  pp.  22.  1831. 

The  subject  of  this  Lecture,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  moral  instruct 
turn,  but  moral  education— \he  art,  not  of  teaching  pupils  what 
their  duty  is,  but  of  leading  them  to  perform  it.  This  most  impor- 
tant department  of  education,  Mr.  Abbott  justly  assumes,  is  in  the 
rear  of  every  other,  and  he  endeavors  to  show  by  what  means  it 
may  be  most  successfully  advanced. 

"  The  true  theory  of  moral  discipline  seems  to  be  this :  When 
the  human  heart  is  assailed  by  temptation,  if  conscience  and  moral 
principle  triumph,  they  are  strengthened  by  the  victory.  If  they 
3rield,  they  are  weakened,  and  prepared  to  be  vanquished  more 
easily  on  a  subsequent  attack."  "  Our  rule  of  moral  education, 
then,  is  this :  Keep  virtuous  principle  always  in  the  field  of  battle^ 
but  be  sure  so  to  fortify,  and  encourage,  and  protect  her,  that  she 
shall  always  conquer.  She  must  be  exposed.  Without  exposure, 
there  will  be  no  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  But  do  not  force 
her  to  too  rough  or  sudden  an  exposure,  lest  you  rend  the  roots 
of  the  stem  which  you  wish  to  strengthen  and  mature." 

In  the  progress  of  the  Lecture,  this  important  principle  is  iUus- 
trated  by  a  variety  of  detail,  which  renders  the  discussion  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  We  hope  the  pamphlet  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  thousands  of  school-teachers,  .in  different  parts  of  our  country. 

7.  A  Call  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God;  A  Sermon  occamoned 
by  the  death  of  Mr,  Amos  Pettengelly  who  departed  this  life  at  New 
Haven,  Conn,  Nov,  20,  1831,  agedTH  years.  Addressed  particularly 
to  the  young  men  of  his  acquaintance.  By  L.  F.  DutBiiCK,  New- 
buryport:  Charles  Whipple.  1832.  pp.  116. 

8.  Tlie  Conversion  of  the  Jews :  A  Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  the 
Rev,  William  G,  Schauffler,  Missionary  to  the  Jews,  peached  in  Park 
Street  Church,  Boston,  Nov,  14,  1831.  By  Moses  Stuart,  Prof  of 
Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theol,  Sem,  Andover,  Andover :  Flagg  Jk 
Gould.    1831.    pp.40. 

9.  A  Dissertaiion  on  the  Subject  of  Future  Punishment,  By  Ou- 
ter Johnson,  Editor  of  the  Christian  Soldier,  Boston :  Peirce  & 
Parker.    1832.    pp.  82. 
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liEMOtR  OF  REV.  JOHN  SMITH,  D.  D.  LATE  PROFESSOR  OF 
THEOLOGY  IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  BANGOR, 
MAINE. 

The  subjea  of  the  following  memoir  was  a  native  of 
Belchertown,  Mauss.  and  was  bom  Mafch  5,  1766.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  pursued  his  theological 
studies  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons  of  Franklin.  In  1797, 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Salem,  N.  H.,  wheie 
he  spent  about  twenty  years  of  his  life.  He  was  afterwards 
settled  at  Wenham,  Mass.,  where  he  had  resided  but  a^hort 
period,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Professorship  of  Theology 
at  Bangor.  Here  he  continued,  discharging  with  great  fidelity 
the  duties  of  his  office,  until  called  from  his  labors  by  the  sick- 
ness which  terminated  his  life.  He  died  April  7,  1831. — The 
The  following  passages  from  the  sermon  preached  at  his  fu- 
neral exliibit  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  character. 

"  I  think  that  all,  who  were  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  him, 
must  have  perceived  that  he  possessed  what  is  fitly  termed  a  reason- 
ing mind.  How  far  this  might  have  been  owing  to  the  native  struc- 
ture of  his  mind,  I  have  no  means  of  judging.  For  a  long  course  of 
years,  however,  he  cultivated  chiefly,  and  I  may  say  almost  exclu- 
sively, his  reasoning  powers.  He  seemed  to  possess  no  relish  for 
works  of  fancy  of  any  description.  The  most  flowing  pictures,  and 
the  most  moving  eloquence,  unless  connected  with  some  visible  cham 
of  arguments,  were  well  nigh  powerless,  when  addressed  to  him. 
This  was  no  doubt  owing  to  a  faulty  neglect  of  the  imaginative  fac- 
ulty. For  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  naturally  he  possessed  a  vig- 
'  Of  ous  imagination ;  and  there  were  moments  when  it  broke  forth,  as 
it  were^  in  spite  of  himself^  and  carried  him  into  a  region  of  great 
sublimity.  These  moments,  however,  but  seldom  occurr^.  Locke 
had  more  charms  for  him,  than  Milton ;  and  the  acute  Edwards 
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waked  up  more  feeling  in  his  heart  than  could  have  heen  elicited 
perhaps,  even  by  Whitefield.  He  loved  the  naked  truth ;  and  on 
subjects  of  a  religious  nature,  few  men  could  reason  with  greater 
ability.  Even  those  who  disagreed  with  him  in  sentiment,  could  not 
but  feel  that  there  was  keenness  and  force  in  his  arguments. 

'^  As  a  prea4;her,  he  dwelt  much  on  the  perfections  of  God — ibm 
great  principles  of  the  divine  government— and  on  all  those  trutlu^ 
which  are  adapted  to  make  men  feel  their  obligations  to  submit  to 
Ood,  and  accept  the  salvation  offered  in  the  Gospel ;  and  although 
he  possessed  none  of  those  graces  of  elocution  and  manner,  which 
secure  superficial  applause,  yet  his  method  of  exhibiting  naked 
truth  oftentimes  gave  him  ^eat  power  over  the  consciences  of  hia 
hearers. 

"As  a  Theological  professor,  his  constant  aim  was  to  imbue  tha 
minds  of  his  pupib  with  clear,  consistent,  connected,  systematic 
views  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible — well 
knowing  that  these  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  religious  experience 
and  moral  duties.  His  manner  of  intercourse  with  those  under  hia 
instruction  was  such,  as  never  failed  to  give  him  a  strong  hold  €fa 
their  affections.  I  think  I  may  say,  he  was  greatly  beloved  and  ven^ 
erated  by  them  all.  His  natural  temper  was  marked  by  sympathy, 
kmdness,  good  will,  and  great  firmness  of  purpose.  Inhere  was  in 
him  a  certain  greatness  of  soul,  that  kept  him  at  aknost  an  infinite 
distance  firom  every  thing  that  could  be  considered  mean  or  low. 
He  was  no  intermeddler.  He  never  troubled  himself  with  matten 
which  did  not  concern  him.  Such  was  his  firmness  of  purpose — 
his  unyielding  perseverance,  where  duty  called  him,  that  some 
have  thought  him  stubborn.  But  the  omy  stubbornness  which  I 
ever  discovered  in  him,  was  a  fixed  determination,  come  what 
would,  never  to  abandon  the  post  which,  in  his  juagment,  duty 
had  assigned  him. 

"As  regards hU  piety,  all  who  knew  him  will  agree  with  me. 
that  it  was  strongly  marked  with  the  character  of  imidity.  It  did 
not  consist  in  visions  and  airy  fancies.  It  was  built  upon  substan- 
tial truth.  Its  foundation  was  laid  on  the  rock.  He  had  examined 
carefully  and  prayerfully  the  great  truths  which  relate  to  thedivioe 
character  and  government,  ai^  the  way  of  inlvation,  and,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  he  was  enabled  to  rest  upon  them  with  unshaken 
confidence.  This  gave  stability  and  consistency  to  his  character 
and  conduct  He  was  never  accustomed  to  say  much  respecting 
his  own  feelings— he  chose  rather  to  speak  of  God,  and  Christy  ana 
the  nature  of  true  reconciliation  to  the  divine  government  He 
loved  to  dwell  on  the  power  of  Christ,  and  the  rising  glories  of  his 
kingdom  on  earth."* 

As  "  be  was  not  accustomed  to  say  much  respectnog  hia 
own  feelings,"  neither  is  it  known  that  he  kept  any  recwd  of 
them.  They  must  be  gathered  chiefly  fi-om  his  course  of  con* 
duct  A  covenant,  found  among  his  private  papers,  is  almost 
the  only  writing  yet  discovered  whicn  alludes  to  his  feeliiig% 
and  is  here  copied  entire. 

•  Fmtnl  gflmoD^  by  Rev.  Mr.  P«waj  of  Bufor,  PP^  l^H- 
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''Monday,  July  21, 1906. 

*'  Glorious  and  blessed  God ;  I  now  appear  in  thy  hcay  presence 
to  renew  my  covenant  with  thee.  I  was  professedly  given  up  to 
thee  in  infancy,  and  received  the  seal  of  the  righteousness  in  which, 
I  have  reason  to  hope,  my  parents  were  interested  by  faith.  In 
my  youth,  I  entered  into  covenant  with  thee,  I  hope  with  some  de- 
gree of  sincerity  of  heart ;  but  have  great  reason  to  lament  my  aw* 
lul  departure  from  thee,  and  violations  of  my  covenant  engage- 
ments. 

"  Though  I  have  been  unfaithful,  yet  thou  art  a  faithful  and  mer* 
oiful  God.  I  now  solemnly  renew  my  covenant  engagements  to 
be  thine  forever,  relying  on  thy  grace  to  enable  me  to  perform. 
Blessed  God,  I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  thy  holy  law,  in  con- 
demning me  and  all  sinners.  I  loathe  myself  on  account  of  my 
I)ast  sins,  and  repent  of  them,  desiring  to  be  made  holy.  I  do  hear- 
tily accept  of  the  terms  upon  which  thou  art  offering  salvation  to 
gvdlty  sinners.  O  may  I  not  say  this  without  a  sincere  heart!  To 
thee,  O  Father,  Son^  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  give  up  myself,  soul  and 
body,  to  thy  most  righteous  disposal.  I  choose  thee,  O  God  the 
Father,  to  be  my  God ;  O  God  the  Son,  for  my  saviour;  O  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  for  my  sanctifier ;  trusting  in  the  infinite  mercy  of 
God  the  Father,  relying  upon  the  merits  of  God  the  Son,  and 
praying  for  the  sanotification  of  the  Spirit  To  the  one  God  in 
three  persons  I  devote  my  time,  and  taknts,  and  all  I  have.  Ac- 
cept me  for  Christ's  sake,  and  make  me  such  as  thou  wouldst  have 
me  to  be.  By  thy  grace  I  will  cultivate  the  talents  thou  hast  given 
me,  and  improve  my  time  to  glorify  thee.  Thou  knowest  my  weak- 
ness, and  my  proneness  to  disobey  my  God  and  Saviour,  and  redst 
the  Holy  Spirit  All  my  safficiency  is  of  thee.  I  renounce  myself 
-and  trust  in  thee.  By  thy  grace  I  am  resolved  to  be  faithful  in  my 
family,  in  the  ministry,  and  in  every  situation  in  which  I  am  called 
to  act  To  thee,  O  merciful  God  and  Saviour,  I  resign  my  nearest 
earthly  friend.  O  fit  her  for  the  everlasting  enjo3rment  of  thee.  In 
thy  gracious  hands  I  leave  my  nearest  earSily  relations.  O  inter- 
est them  all  in  the  mercy  of  the  gospeL  To  thee,  O  Heavenly 
Father,  I  resign  the  dear  people  of  my  charge.  O  pour  thy  blessed 
Spirit  upon  them.  Forgive  my  unfaithfulness  for  the  sake  of  the 
dear  Redeemer.  Trusting  in  thee  to  fill  me  with  thy  love,  and  re- 
lying on  thy  free  grawe,  I  resolve  to  be  more  faithful  in  thy  cause, 
more  disengaged  from  the  world,  more  exemplary  in  my  deport- 
ment, more  prayerful,  more  humble,  more  zealous  and  engaged  in 
religion,  more  spiritual  and  evangelical  in  doctrine,  more  above  the 
fear  of  man,  more  frequent  and  religious  in  my  visits ;  to  maintain 
a  greater  sense  of  the  worth  of  souls,  and  labor  more  ardently  to 
win  them  to  Christ 

V  As  thou  hast  taught  me  not  to  expect  long  ease  and  health  in  this 
world,  I  cheerfully  leave  it  with  thee^  0  merciful  God,  to  order  my 
sickness,  and  pain,  and  the  manner  oi  my  death,  as  thou  seest  best ; 
trusting  in  thee  to  comfort  me  in  time  of  sickness  and  pain  with 
thy  gracious  presence ;  and  when  flesh  and  heart  shall  fail  me,  O 
i)e  thou  then  the  portion  of  my  soul. 

''  Trusting  in  thy  grace  to  soften  my  hard  heart,  and  to  enable  me 
to  ke^  this  covenant,  and  relying  on  thy  great  mercy  in  Jesus 
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Christ  to  pardon  my  sins,  in  thy  most  holy  presence  I  acknowledge 
this  to  be  my  voluntary  act,  and  to  it  subscribe  my  name. 

Jomf  Smttb." 

This  covenant  bears  evident  marks  of  sincerity,  and  no  one 
who  knew  him  can  doubt,  that  it  spoke  the  feeUogs  of  his 
heart.  It  was  evidently  designed  for  Aw  private  use.  Its 
existence  was  not  known  to  his  "  nearest  earthly  friend," 
until  after  his  decease ;  but  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written 
appears  to  have  been  frequently  exa^mned. 

The  religious  sentiments  of  Dr.  Smith  are  well  known  ta 
all  who  were  accustomed  to  to  hear  him,  in  the  house  of  God, 
the  recitation  room,  or  in  private  religious  conversation.  He 
held  no  sentiment  which  he  was  ashamed  to  avow.  He  was 
accustomed  to  preach  what  are  usually  termed  '^  doctrinal  dis^ 
courses ;"  yet  he  wielded  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  for  a  prac- 
tical purpose.  It  was  "  to  make  men  feel  their  obligations  to 
submit  to  God,  and  accept  the  salvation  offered  in  the  gospeL" 
In  the  recitation  room,  he  was  ever  ready  to  hear  objections, 
when  they  were  urged  by  a  desire  to  know  the  truth ;  nor  was 
he  accustomed,  either  to  evade  the  force  of  them,  or  to  silence 
them  by  mere  authority.  He  usually  closed  the  discussion  of 
particular  doctrines  wkh  remarks  of  a  practical  nature,  which 
in  some  instances  were  pecuUarly  rich^  tender,  and  affecting. 
His  whok  intercourse  with  his  pupils — ^his  counsels  and  hu 
prayers — were  those,  not  merely  of  an  instructor,  but  of  a/o- 
thcTf  breathed  forth  in  strains  of  parental  tenderness.  Proba- 
bly all  who  have  enjoyed  his  instructions  can  respond  to  the 
fdlowing  scntunents  expressed  at  his  funeral.  "  To  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Theological  Institution,  who  have  had  the  benefit 
of  his  instructions,  his  counsels,  his  paternal  care,  I  need  not 
say,  your  loss  is  great.  You  feel  it  to  be  so.  You  have  lost 
more  than  a  friend.  He  was  o.  father  to  you  all.  Long  will 
you  remeniber  his  deep  soUcitude  for  your  welfare  and  useful- 
ness in  the  world." 

In  his  family,  and  in  his  intercourse  generally,  there  was  a 
union  of  dignity  and  simplicity,  of  gravity  and  cheerfrdness, 
which  made  his  society  always  agreeable,  even  to  those  who 
were  averse  to  his  sentiments;  He  p>08sessed  much  of  the 
*^  milk  of  human  kindness  ;"  and  the  deep  solicitude  manifest- 
ed during  his  last  sickness,  and  the  thrilling  sensation  produc- 
ed by  his  death,  showed  how  much  this  trait  of  his  character 
had  won  upon  the  affections  of  all  who  knew  him.  The 
mind  loves  to  ling^  upon  his  prominent  characteristics,  and 
numerous  incidents  rush  upon  the  memory  which  mighi  b&vh 
to  illustrate  them ;  but  it  is  time  to  approach  the  closing  scene» 
and  look  in  upon  him  in  those  moments  which  try  the   souL 
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He  had  usually  enjoyed  good  health,  and  sustained  the  du- 
ties of  his  station,  a^er  being  left  alone  in  the  theological  de- 
partment, with  unshrinking  zeal  and  assiduity,  till  some  time 
in  February,  when  he  was  afflicted  with  a  cold,  which  occa- 
sioned some  interruption  in  the  recitations.  A  slight  affection 
of  the  lungs  confined  him  to  his  house,  but  no  serious  fears 
were  entertained  as  to  the  result  of  his  sickness.  He  seems 
to  have  had  some  apprehensions  himself  that  he  might  not 
recover,  as  appears  from  his  arrangements  to  release  his  mind 
from  earthly  cares.     His  Will  was  signed  on  the  5th  of  March. 

Not  far  from  this  time  he  requested  the  students  to  meet  at 
his  room.  They  will  probably  never  forget  the  very  affection- 
ate manner  in  which  he  received  them — expressing  his  regret 
at  being  unable  to  meet  them  at  the  Seminary — and  the  hope 
that  the  Lord  would  soon  restore  his  health,  and  grant  him 
that  privilege.  He  stated  that  it  might  be  several  days,  per- 
haps weeks,  before  he  should  Be  able  to  be  with  them,  and  sub- 
mitted the  question  whether  they  wished  a  temporary  instruc- 
tor procured.  When  they  had  unanimously  expressed  their 
willingness  to  wait  the  event  of  his  sickness,  hoping  that  he 
might  be  soon  restored,  he  seemed  much  affected — thanked 
them  for  their  attachment — exhorted  them  to  make  the  best 
possiUe  use  of  their  time — and  gave  them  advice  in  relation 
to  their  studies.  Shortly  after  this,  he  was  confined  to  his 
room,  which  he  never  left,  till  he  went  Co  his  long  home.  His 
disease  gradually  increased,  and  no  remedies  seemed  to  check 
its  progress.  Its  fatal  termination,  however,  was  not  anticipa- 
ted, tiU  about  the  middle  of  March.  He  continued  to  cherish 
the  hope  that  he  should  recover,  and  spoke  little  of  his  own 
feelii^s. 

When  his  recovery  had  become  doubtful  to  himself  and 
others,  he  was  asked,  if  he  found  the  doctrines  which  he  had 
iveached  consoling  to  him.  He  repUed,  ^It  is  my  only  conso- 
lation that  God  reigns,  and  that  he  will  do  right.  I  know  he 
will  do  perfectly  right.  I  cannot  say,  I  have  that  enjo)rment 
which  is  desirable.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  powef  and  will- 
ingness of  God  to  save  sinners — even  the  chief  of  sinners. 
But  whether  he  will  save  my  soul  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  I 
know,  and  feel,  that  if  he  does  not  save  me,  it  will  be  right 
— perfectly  right  The  blood  of  Christ  is  sufficient,  and  is  my 
only  refiige.  I  sometimes  think  it  has  been  applied  to  my 
•Old.  I  have  long  professed  to  be  a  friend  of  Chnst — ^but  my 
sins  have  been  great.  My  past  unfiuthfulness  seems  now  a 
«nid  sin — adaily  sin.' — Aifler  a  little  pause  he  said, '  I  wish 
to  be  raconcilad  to  the  wiQ  of  Ood,  and  yet  I  have  a  strong  dd* 
11 
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sire  to  recover.  I  trust  this  sickness  will  be  of  use  to  i 
and  that  if  I  do  recover,  I  shall  be  more  fedthfid.  But  Gc 
knows  what  is  best,  and  he  will  do  right  J  Not  long  after 
this  he  spoke  of  the  Seminary  and  its  prospects.  '  I  feel/ 
said  he,  ^  that  something  must  be  done  for  it  It  must  be  sus- 
tainedy  and  its  embarrassments  rem^yved,^  Here  he  seemed 
to  check  his  feelings,  and  soon  after  said,  *•  I  fear  I  have  wrong 
feeUngs.  I  sometimes  become  impatient.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  there  is  interest  enough  in  this  State  to  sustain  the  Semir 
nary,  if  it  could  be  brought  before  the  churches  in  the  right 
manner.  But  I  ought  to  be  willing  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
God.    I  hope  I  shcdl  do  this.' 

From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  twentieth,  his  disease  in- 
creased, and  there  appeared  but  litde  prospect  of  his  recovery. 
During  this  period,  he  seemed  to  be  fast  preparing  for  death. 
To  a  clerical  friend  who  inquired  after  the  state  of  his  mind 
he  said, '  I  think  I  have  given  my  soul  to  the  Redeemer.  I 
am  a  great  sinner,  and  when  I  think  how  unfaithful  I  have 
been,  and  how  much  I  have  neglected  my  duty,  I  feel  that  deep 
humility  and  self  abasement  become  me.  I  have  been  a  great 
sinner,  but  I  know  that  Christ  is  able  to  save  great  sinners, 
and  I  think  I  am  willing  to  trust  him ; — I  have  no  other 
refiige,  no  other  hope.  The  views  I  have  long  entertained  of 
the  chaiacter  and  government  of  God  remain  firm  and  un- 
shaken. I  have  not  that  joy  which  some  have  expressed, 
but  I  think  I  can  trust  the  Kedeemer.  I  know  he  came  to 
save  his  people  from  their  sins,  and  this  is  all  my  hope.' 

The  twentieth  of  March,  being  the  Sabbath,  was  a  day  of 
deep  interest  to  him.  In  the  morning,  he  desired  that  public 
prayers  might  be  offered  for  him,  and  dictated  the  form  oi  a 
note  to  be  read  in  church.  During  the  day,  he  requested  one 
who  had  the  care  of  him,  to  sing  the  51st  PsaLn  L.  M.  which 
he  designated  by  the  first  line,  "  Show  pity  Lord  O  Lord  for- 
give." He  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  the  exercise,  and  when 
the  singing  ceased,  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  tenderness  he 
said ; — *  That  meets  my  case — That  is  just  the  language  of 
my  heart'  He  spoke  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the  village. 
*I  believe'  said  he,  Hhere  will  be  a  glorious  revival  of  religion 
here,  and  that  truth  will  be  victorious.  I  know  not  that  I  shall 
live  to  see  it,  but  it  is  no  matter  whether  I  do  or  not'  He 
had  often  spoken  of  the  state  of  religion  during  his  sickness; 
but  had  not  before  expressed  so  much  confidence  that  a  revi- 
Tal  was  about  to  commence. 

About  this  time  his  disease  appeared  to  be  checked,  and 
strong  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.     For  several 
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days  hid  strength  increased,  and  by  the  close  of  the  month  he 
Was  able  to  walk  about  his  room.  During  most  of  this  peri- 
od his  mind  was  in  a  happy  state,  and  to  one  who  was 
Watching  with  him  he  remarked,  *  There  was  a  time,  when  I 
thought  1  should  not  recover.  I  examined  the  evidences  of 
my  hope  for  eternity,  and  came  to  this  result,  that  if  I  was  ev- 
er saved,  it  would  be  of  the  mere  sovereign  grace  of  God — 
not  anything  in  me,  but  all  of  grace.  I  have  been  a  minis- 
ter upwards  of  thirty  years,  I  have  assisted  in  ordaining  a 
^reat  many  ministers,  and  I  have  been  called  a  faithful  min- 
ister ; — ^I  have  been  settled  a  number  of  years  over  a  people, 
and  was  called  a  faithful  minister ; — ^I  have  been  here  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  have  been  called  a  faithful  minister ; — I  have 
Ti  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  I  presume  I  am  called,  in  gen- 
eral, a  faithful  minister  ; — ^but  all  this  did  not  weigh  a  feather 
in  support  of  my  hope  for  eternity.'^ 

Hopes  of  his  recovery  were  entertained  by  himself  and  his 
friends  till  the  night  preceding  the  firet  day  of  April.  He  had 
been  unusually  cheerful  during  the  day,  and  thought  of  riding 
out  the  next  day,  if  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  should  be  &- 
Yorable.  In  the  evening  he  was  able  to  lead  in  the  devotions 
of  his  family,  and  retired  enjoying  much  happiness.  He 
rested  well  the  former  part  of  the  night ;  but  towards  morn- 
ing, his  disease  returned  upon  him  with  much  violence,  and 
after  a  week  of  exhaustion  and  suffering,  swept  him  into  eter- 
nity. During  the  greater  part  of  this  time,  he  was  unable  to 
converse,  except  in  a  broken  manner ;  but  his  mind  was 
uninterruptedly  tranquil  and  happy.  He  continued  to  express 
an  unshaken  trust  and  confidence  in  the  Saviour,  and  an  entire 
willingness  to  go  down  at  his  bidding  into  the  dark  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  His  language  on  this  subject  was, 
*  Perfectly  willing — waiting — waiting  to  be  called — ^ready  to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ.' — ^He  was  much  affected  with  the 
kindness  of  friends,  and  seemed  to  notice  with  overflowing 
gratitude  all  the  little  attentions  which  he  received.  '  I  have 
more  mercies,'  said  he,  '  than  I  can  express.  Every  thing 
has  been  done  for  me  that  could  be  done.  I  have  had  the 
kindest  physicians,  the  kindest  watchers,  and  the  kindest  at- 
tentions, that  any  person  could  have ;  and  it  is  all  of  the  mercy 
of  God.' — The  goodness  of  God  to  hun  was  a  subject  of  which 
he  often  spake,  and  with  the  utmost  energy  of  feeling.  '  God,' 
said  he  on  one  occasion  almost  in  a  rapture, — '  God  is  good — 
very  good.  My  Saviour  is  jMrecious.  Times,  seasons  and 
ckrcamstances  are  all  in  the  hands  of  God ; — a  blessed  Uruth ! 
He  has  ordered  the  time  and  circumstances  of  my  sickness  in 
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Seat  mercy.  Great  is  his  mercy  and  faithfulness  towards  rae^ 
e  gives  me  kind  friends,  praying  friends,  and  I  feel  that 
prayer  is  answered.  I  sometimes  lliink  that  I  am  going  to  be 
literally  rocked  to  sleep.  O  blessed,  blessed,  blessed  Saviour  f 
Eternity — eternity — ^it  is  near !  But  not  too  near  ; — nor  will 
it  be  too  long.' 

He  was  an  example  of  patience  and  submission  under  suf- 
ferings ;  and  was  enabled  repeatedly  and  unreservedly  to  com- 
mit himself  and  all  his  concerns  to  the  care  and  providence 
of  his  heavenly  Father.  EQs  greatest  anxiety  was  for  his 
beloved  Seminary,  and  the  last  intelligible  words  he  uttered 
were  to  implore  upon  it  the  blessings  of  heaven.  'God  bless 
the  Seminary.  Thou  wilt  bless  it— and  keep  it.  I  give  it  up 
to  thee ;  I  can  do  no  more  for.  it.     Thou  canst  do  all  things.' 

Notwithstanding  tho  sufferings  of  his  body,  his  happiness, 
during  some  of  the  last  hours  of  life,  seemed  indescribable.  He. 
could  speak  but  a  word  or  two  at  a  time,  but  was  able  to  lisp 
in  accents  such  as  these, '  Blessed  place  !  Blessed  privilege ! 
Peace  on  a  death-bed.    I  have  peace — ^I  am  happy,'  &c. 

He  lingered  in  this  happy  frame  until  the  evening  of  April 
7th,  when  his  speech  entirely  failed — his  eye  lost  its  intelligence, 
and  moved  with  difficulty — his  limbs  grew  cold — his  breath 
became  perceptibly  shorter,  and  after  a  few  respirations— ceas- 
ed. There  was  no  struggle — not  a  limb  was  moved — the 
wheels  of  life  stopped — the  pulse  and  heart  had  ceased  to  beat 
— and  the  happy  spirit  had  fled.  C. 


LETTERS  TO  TOUNG   MINISTERS. 
LETTER    II. 
BbLOWD  BBKTBRBlf  AND  FrIENDS, 

At  the  dose  of  the  last  Letter,  I  stated  the  Protestant  princi- 
ple, that  the  word  of  Crod  is  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  cf 
mtr  faith  and  practice^  and  endeavored  to  show,  in  part,  what 
is  implied  in  rightly  receiving  and  anplying  this  princi[de.  But 
it  W9B  my  intention  to  pursue  the  illustral^on  ferther. 

In  relation  to  this  general  subject,  theie  is  one  point  of  greftl 
importance,  though  often  overlooked  in  practice,  namely; 
that  as  soon  as  we  aseertainjhj  inqiartial  inquiry,  what  CM 
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teaches  us  in  his  wt^d,  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  in* 
quiry  ; — we  have  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

This  is  a  principle  so  essential  to  the  believer  in  revelation, 
«nd  so  extensive  m  its  influence,  that  I  shall  dwell  upon  k 
with  more  than  ordinary  care.  I  shall  first  illustrate  the  prin* 
ciple  by  the  following  examjde. 

I  am  desirous  of  learning  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  dura- 
lion  of  future  punishment.  Accordingly  I  apply  myself  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  find  a  variety  of  passages 
which  represent  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  as  endless.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  if  the  sacred  writers  spoke  of  the  happiness 
of  the  good  in  a  manner  exactly  similar,  no  one  would  doubt 
that  they  meant  to  teach  its  endless  duration.  But  the  question 
soon  rises  in  the  mind,  whether  the  everlasting  misery  of  many 
of  the  hiunan  race  is  consistent  with  the  benevolence  of  God^ 
or  with  the  atonement  of  Christ  What  regard  shall  I  pay  U> 
a  question  like  this  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  ? 
NoneatalL  Suppose  God  had  addressed  me  thus:  Thissubject 
has  depths  which  you  cannot  fathom^  and  is  surrounded 
with  difficulties  which  human  wisdom  cannot  remove.  But 
for  the  glory  of  my  justice  and  holiness,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  my  eternal  kingdom,  it  is  my  unalterMe  purpose  that 
the  wicked  according  to  their  proper  desert,  shall  suffer  a 
ptmishment  without  end.  Could  any  one  doubt  the  fieu^? 
Now  God  does  seem  virtually  to  address  me  in  this  manner. 
He  plainly  teaches  this  tremendous  truth,  although  he  knew 
all  the  difficulties  which  would  arise  in  our  minds  respecting 
it  These  difficulties  he  does  not  undertake  to  solve.  He- 
reqmres  it  as  a  most  reasonable  thing,  and  a  proper  expres- 
sion of  our  confidence  in  him,  that  we  should  believe  the- 
doctrine  which  he  teaches,  notwithstanding  its  unsearchable- 
jiess,  and  that  we  should  beheve  it  to  be  perfectly  accordant 
•with  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  though  we  may  be- 
miable  to  see  how  it  is  so. — But  should  not  the  natural  hor- 
ror we  feel  at  the  thought  of  endless  misery,  and  our 
strong  desire  that  it  may  be  prevented,  have  an  influence 
upon  our  judgment  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  ?  To 
answer  this,  take  another  case.  Our  legislators  make  a  law> 
that  every  murderer  shall  be  put  to  death.  The  words  of 
the  law  are  plain  and  determinate.  But  men  in  general,  es- 
pecially criminals,  feel  a  natural  horror  at  the  thought  of  such 
a  punishment,  and  a  wish  that  it  might  not  take  place. 
Ought  such  a  feeling  to  affect  the  sense  they  put  upon  the  law, 
and  to  lead  them  to  say,  Such  cannot  he  its  meaning;  it  is  too 
dreadful  to  believe  ?    Surely  not    And  for  the  same  reason, 
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die  horror  we  feel  at  the  thought  of  the  endless  pumshmeiii: 
of  ourselves  or  our  fellow  men,  and  our  desire  that  all  may 
be  happy,  cannot  be  permitted  to  have  any  influence  upcxi  us 
in  determining  the  sense  of  Scripture.  We  have  no  reas<MiL 
to  diink  that  the  infinite  God,  in  making  his  laws  and  ar- 
ranging things  in  his  moral  kingdom,  was  influenced  merely 
by  such  views  and  feelings  as  belong  to  ignorant,  imperfect^ 
amful  beings.  But  to  make  the  sense  of  his  laws  conform 
to  our  views  and  feelings,  would  be  in  efiect  to  attribute  our 
views  and  feelings,  circumscribed,  fallible,  and  disordered  as 
they  are,  to  his  infinite  mind.  It  would  be  saying,  that  he  is 
«ubject  to  all  our  weaknesses,  and  is  no  more  influenced  by 
a  regard  to  his  own  glory  and  the  general  interests  of  hss 
kingdom,  then  we  are.  It  would,  in  short,  be  making  God 
altogether  like  ourselves.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  our 
natural  views  and  feelings  as  to  the  propriety  or  the  desirable- 
ness of  any  particular  doctrine  should  not  influence  our  judg* 
ment  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  revelation  which  God  has 
made. 

If  in  the  instance  now  before  us,  the  question  should  be, 
whether  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked,  admitted  to 
ie  a  certain  truths  has  anything  in  it  inconsistent  with  the 
dictates  of  justice  or  benevolence;  we  might  then  direct  our 
reasoning  to  that  point,  and  might,  in  the  best  manner  in  our 
power,  show  that  it  is  not  inconsistent,  and  that  no  valid  ob- 
lection  lies  against  it.  But  if  the  truih  of  the  docUine  is  tha 
subject  of  inquiry  ;  then  we  haye  nothing  to  do  with  the  jus- 
tice or  utiUty  of  endless  punishment, .  as  viewed  by  us,  but 
must  confine  ourselves  to  the  single  question,  whether  tha 
Scriptures  reveal  the  fact.  If,  without  any  revelation,  we  were 
able,  in  our  way  of  reasoning,  to  prove  to  our  own  satisfaction 
the  justice  and  the  necessity  of  endless  punishment;  still  this 
could  not  be  relied  upon  as  the  foundation  of  our  belief  as  to 
the  fact.  And  after  we  had,  by  a  process  of  general  reason- 
ing, come  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  must  be  endless  punish- 
ment ;  if  the  word  of  God  should  declare  against  it,  that  con-  • 
elusion  of  ours,  in  all  propriety,  should  stand  for  nothing.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  were  wholly  unable,  by  any  readoninjp 
of  ours,  to  make  out  the  justice  or  propriety  of  endless  pun* 
ishment,  or  to  obviate  the  objections  and  difficulties  urged 
against  it ;  this  would  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  we  shcmld 
disbeUeve  the  fact,  when  made  known  by  revelation.  What- 
ever the  operations  of  our  reason  may  be,  and  whatever  we  ot 
ourselves  may  think  to  be  right;  we  mustrememb^  that 
we  are  not  conqpeteot  to  judge  what  God  will  do,  any  £uther 
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4Mii  lieis  pleased  U  krfcmii  us.  From  our  imperfect  wisdom 
•«m1  benevolence  we  are  wholly  iusufliciMit  to  determine  whaC 
fpians  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevdence  will  adopt, 
and  how  he  will  compass  the  ends  he  has  in  view. 

This  then  is  the  poeitbn  I  maintain.  If  our  inquiry  is 
whether  the  wicked  will  in  isici  endure  endless  punishm^t; 
4he  testimony  of  God,  and  that  only,  must  be  consulted ;  and 
our  understandmg  of  the  meaning  of  that  testimony  must  not 
be  influenced,  one  way  or  the  other,  by  any  reasoning  of  ours 
as  to  the  consistency  of  such  punishment  with  the  divine  bener- 
^dimce  or  justice.  For  while  we  seem  to  be  reasoning  respeel- 
mg  divine  benevolence  and  justice,  we  are  in  feet  reasonn^ 
•respecting  our  oum  benevdieace  and  justice.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  that  those  measures  of  government  which  would 
agree  with  such  benevolence  and  justice  as  ours,  would  agree 
with  the  infinite  benevolence  and  justice  of  God.  Still,  after 
we  learn  from  the  word  of  God  thM  the  punishment  of  the 
iricked  will  be  endless ;  and  after  we  have  given  fiill  credence 
to  the  fact ;  it  may  then  be  proper  and  useful  f<»r  us  to  attempt, 
with  modesty  and  caution,  to  vindicate  the  divine  conduct  from 
the  objections  of  unsanctified  reason,  and  to  show,  as  far  as 
ihe  case  admits,  that  it  agrees  with  acknowledged  principles 
of  justice  and  benevolence. 

I  shall  refer  to  another  example,  though  I  intend  not  to  dwdl 
upon  it  God  declared  to  Abraham,  that  he  should  have  a  sod, 
and  that  his  po^erity,  by  that  son,  should  be  as  the  stars  of 
heaven  for  multitude.  Abraham  knew  it  was  the  declaraticm 
of  Crod,  and  as  such  he  believed  it,  though  human  reason  might 
liave  urged  strong  and  unanswerable  objections  against  k. 
His  feith  rested,  not  upon  any  reasoning  of  his  own,  but  simply 
upon  the  w<»rd  of  God.  The  only  concern  which  his  reason 
ImmI  with  the  subject  was  this :  It  decided,  thcU  every  declara- 
Man  of  God  must  be  true,  and  worthy  of  confident  beliefs 
whatever  objections  might  seem  to  lie  against  it.  And  he  sirf- 
fered  no  objections  or  difficulties  in  the  least  to  influence  his 
mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  divine  declaration.  This  is 
the  main  point  I  have  in  view.  Our  faith  must  rest  simply 
lupon  the  divine  testimony.  It  was  this  which  distinguished 
Abraham's  faith,  and  rendered  him  worthy  of  being  held  up 
as  an  example  to  all  believers  in  after  times.  He  believed  Ood. 
The  word  of  God  was  die  sole  basis  and  rule  of  his  fiaith. 
His  reason  did  nothing  but  apprehend  and  believe  the  divine 
testimony. 

To  adopt  the  principle  which  I  have  now  endeavored  to  fl- 
Inslrate,  would  be  excee^n^y  advantageous  to  ministers,  as 
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well  as  privale  Christians.  We  are  pioOBe  to  forget  the  i 
authority  of  God's  word,  and  to  treat  it  veith  irreverence  aad 
neglect.  It  is  too  much  the  feshion  of  Uie  day,  even  amoog 
Christian  ministers,  to  form  ofHiiions  resfiecting  the  varioos 
.doarines  and  duties  of  religion,  in  the  way  of  general  reascm- 
ing.  And  if  there  is  an  occasional  reference  to  the  Scriptures, 
it  is  evident  that  they  hold  only  a  secondary  place,  and  that 
their  decision  has  less  influence  than  the  arguments  suggest- 
ed by  human  reason.  By  proceeding  in  this  way,  we  subject 
ourselves  to  a  great  loss  of  time,  and  to  great  uncertainty  and 
perplexity  on  the  subject  of  religion.  We  part  with  an  infodli- 
ble  guide,  and  take  one  that  is  Mible.  We  shut  our  eyes 
against  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  attempt  to  find  ow  way  1^ 
the  light  of  a  ts^r.  In  a  word,  we  give  up  the  divine  author- 
ity of  revelation.  And  if  by  mere  reasoning  we  happen  in 
any  case  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  then  be- 
Ueve  it  merely  because  our  reason  has  discov^ed  it ;  such  Ceuth 
gives  no  glory  to  God.  It  is  not  the  faith  of  a  Christian^  but 
of  a  rationalist. 

But  it  is  said,  reason  and  philosq)hy  are  necessary  in  order 
to  discover  the  meaning  of  God's  word.  And  to  show  this,  the 
declaration  of  Christ  is  adduced ;  ^'  this  is  my  body."  But  aH 
that  is  necessary  in  this  cas^  is  to  put  ourselves,  as  far  as  mi^ 
be,  in  the  situation  of  those  to  whom  the  declaration  was  made. 
The  proper  incpiiries  are, —  What  was  the  occasion  on  whick 
the  words  were  spoken  7  Whai  were  the  drctimstanees  ^ 
the  Apostles  to  whom  they  were  spoken  7  What  dyed 
had  Christ  in  view  7  What  had  been  his  manner  of 
speaking  7  What  sort  of  metaphors  had  he  been  ac- 
customed  to  use  7  How  would  his  Apostles  neUwraUj/ 
understand  his  words  7  Now  this  is  not  philosophizing. 
The  Apostles  had  no  need  of  philosophy  in  order  to  under- 
stand this  declaration  of  Christ,  any  more  than  they  had  to 
imderstand  him,  when  he  said,  "I  am  the  vine',  ye  are 
the  branches^  Apprehending  the  meaning  of  figurative 
language  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  matter  of  philosophical 
reasoning,  but  a  matter  of  taste^  and  feeling,  and  common 
sense.  If  philosophy  should  be  amdied  to  the  declaxation 
of  Christ,  "  this  is  my  body,"  I  should  suppose  it  must  relate 
to  the  propriety  and  utility  of  metaphorical  language ;  and  so 
must  lead  to  an  analysis  of  those  principles  of  the  mind  which 
make  such  language  natural,  and  which  account  for  its  efiects. 
But  the  right  understanding  of  metaphorical  language  and  lis 
proper  influence  on  the  mind  is  no  more  dependent  on  any 
reasoning  of  this  kind,  than  eating  and  digesting  food  is  d^ 
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I  OP.  ear  iiiiAifiitBiidiiigthcphyaiology  of  tho^  parts  of 
tbe  hoiff  wbkli  are  pavtkiriarly  conoeraed  maaling  and  i^gea- 


I  mean  not  by  any  tibimg  I  have  said,  to  ezpresa  the  opin- 
ion that  ph]lo«(^hkal  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  religion  is 
in  all  cases  to  be  rejected  as  of  no  use.  My  position  is,  that  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  necessary,  and  cannot  be  prop^ly  used, 
in  determining  the  sense  of  Scripture.  And  I  should  suppose 
that  any  one  must  be  satisfied  of  this,  when  he  considers,  that 
those  to  whom  the  sacred  writers  addressed  themselves  were 
iu  from  being  frfiilosophers,  and  that  if  philosophy  was  neces- 
sary to  the  right  understanding  of  God's  word,  they  were  ut- 
teriy  incapable  of  knowing  tliM^  truth,  and  were  tied  down  to 
unavoidable  ignorance  and  error*  But  neither  Christ  nor  his 
apostles  ever  represent  phik)8q>hical  knowledge,  or  a  capacity 
£>r  metaphysical  reasoning,  to  be  at  all  necessary  to  those  who 
would  learn  the  truths  of  religion.  What  they  insist  upon  as  ne- 
cessary is,  a  humble,  docile,  and  obedient  disposition,  and  prayer 
to  God  for  the  teaching  of  his  Spirit.  '<  If  any  man  will  do 
his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine." — "  If  any  man  lack 
wisdom^  let  him  ask  it  of  God."  Instead  of  giving  countenance 
to  philos(^hizing  in  religion,  the  sacred  writers  directly  dis- 
countenance it  When  some  inquired,  "  hato  are  the  dead  rais- 
ed ?"  the  Apostle  did  not  give  them  the  philosophy  of  the  res- 
mrrection.  de  first  charged  them  with  folly  in  asking  the 
question,  and  then  referred  them  to  the  vegetation,  of  grain,  in 
order  to  show  them  that  their  objection  against  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  was  futile.  And  as  to  the  quickening  and  growth 
of  the  seed  sown, — he  did  not  enter  into  the  miMosophy  of 
v^etation,  but  merely  mentioned  the  fact.  The  argument 
he  used  to  oonliite  their  objection  was  rAeforico/,  not  pASoMpA^ 
jccrf.     He  vindicated  an  important  doctrine  of  revelation  by 

•  **Ttepr«>dwhto«i>keUietratb  of  8criptoir>  the  biiid»a  of  !■•€•■■■ 
to  bif  people^  becoote  Uhi  it  n  meitagv  wbicfa  cao  bo  tatUy  umUnUcd.    It  it  brooght 
4of«ni  lo  Um  comproboDtioa  of  a  comnKm  religioat  aMombly.    It  it  the  timpHeU^  at 

MripCiiral  mull,  wUcliadaptt  it  lo  all  clataotof  bearcn." *'  Bat  of  all  Mote 

«f  coanBuaieiiiion,  the  laacooKo  of  neiapb^sica]  pbiloiopby  it  tbo  leatt  adaplod  lo 
llw  aadefitaadinff  of  an  ordinary  c(»Bgre^atioo.  Pbtloaophiral  preaehiag^  reqoirei  t 
flMleaophical  awMDce."  <'Howit  a  plamaianlo  arrivoala  knowlodfeofniliKioM 
^rudi,  bj  ibe  refinoaacatt  of  molapliyuca]  raasoaiar  t  Snppott  be  makot  tbo  attompl. 
He  hn  a acw  tcieaco  to  lean;  atcienco  aboonoia^  fai  atce  disiinctioat}  raqairiaf 
«a  analjtia  of  tbo  fiuuhiei  and  oporationi  of  tbo  mod  j  aad  embracinf  a  knowlodfa 
•€if  tbe  relations  of  cause  and  eifect,  powore  and  tutceptibilitie!*,  motives  and  aet  oot.— 
If  he  looks  to  tbe  j>ul)Ht  for  instroction  on  (bese  rabjocts,  he  is  iav-olved  in  the  myt' 
toriet  of  nMtapbjncal  pbnacology.  His  minister  speaks  to  bin  in  an  unknown  tongoow 
He  inds  that  be  has  not  only  a  new  science,  but  a  new  langua^  to  )eam/'^<'  If  met* 
si|riiyaical  pbiloanpby  bad  been  necessary  to  salvation,  it  would  seem  that  the  Blblo 
«ra«ld  have  given  us  h  new  nMiaphysicnl  kngnace." 

PassiDKirr  Day's  Sennon  on  the  Christian  Minister's  Cownissien. 
VOL.  V. — NO.   III.  12 
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an  apt  analogy  taken  fir(Hn  the  natural  world ; — asChriBi  j 
trated  and  enforced  an  important  duty,  by  referring  to  tbe  fowhi 
of  the  air,  and  to  the  lilies.  If  that  reasoning  which  is  stiict- 
ly  philosophical,  may  ever  be  used  on  the  subject  of  religion,  it 
must  be  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  enforcing  a  doctrine 
or  precept  already  made  known  and  received,  .and  vindicating 
it  against  objections.  In  some  cases,  though  I  think  rarely, 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind  may  afford  us  important  assist- 
ance  in  accomplishing  these  objects.  And  those  men,  who 
unhappily  carry  their  habit  of  speculation  too  far,  and  are  more 
in  alliance  with  philosophy  than  with  Christianity,  may  scMue- 
times  have  their  defective  faith  aided  and  strengthened  by  find- 
ing an  agreement  between  the  principles  of  mental  science  and 
the  doctrines  of  revelation.  But  their  faith  would  stand  in  no 
need  of  such  help,  if  it  reUed,  as  the  faith  of  Abraham  did, 
with  unwavering  confidence  on  the  simple  word  of  God.  Be* 
sides ;  those  Christians  who  rest  their  faith  entirely  on  the  di- 
vine testimony  are,  in  my  view,  much  more  likely  to  have  a 
conect  imderstanding  of  that  testimony,  than  those  who  rest 
their  faith  partly  on  that,  and  partly  on  the  deductions  of  spec- 
ulative reason.  And  it  is  very  easy  to  see  which  kind  of  &itb 
does  the  greater  honor  to  the  word  and  the  veracity  of  God.* 

•  On  tb«  subject  herr  umler  ct!i»cusbion,  Uie  views  expressed  bv  Presideal  Day  in 
die  sermon  before  referred  lo  are  so  jusi  and  seasonable,  thul  1  shall  qootc  a  few  more 
paawigM  i  at  the  same  tine  rccooimending  lo  ministers  and  Theological  stadcuu  m 
serious  and  repeated  perusal  of  the  whole  sermon. 

*'  The  evidence  of  Scriptare  troth  is  the  testimony  of  God  himsetf.  Here  human 
reason  has  no  right  to  interfere.  It  is  bound  to  stand  aside  aad  bear  what  God  th«  Lerd 
hath  said.    Reason  decides,  indeed,  and  decides  intuitively,  that  the  word  of  the  God 

of  truih'is  to  be  believed. It  is  bound  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  diviae  declaratioai, 

whatever  they  may  be.  Here  is  the  distinction  betweea  faith  and  aMre  raaaoB.^->llM 
truths  which  God  reveals  to  us,  may  or  may  not  accord  with  the  opinions  which  weoor- 
selves  had  formed.  Their  previous  probabilitv  or  improbability  ix,  therefore,  no  grooHl 
ea  which  we  are  to  receive  or  reject  them,  when  we  fiad  them  iu  the  w«jrd  of  Qaa,^^ 
It  is  not  a  sound  principle  of  interpretation,  to  determine  before-hand  what  docbinei 
4mght  to  be  found,  or  are  probably  found  in  the  Bible,  and  therefore  to  make  it  speak  a 
language  in  conformity  with  our  pre^^onceivcd  opinions.— Tlie  scriptural  evidence  in 
favor  <?  any  doctrine  is  wholly  independent  on  the  probability  ftimisbed  by  reason  alone 
without  the  aid  of  revelation.  This  evidence  is  the  simple  testimony  of  God.  It  it  neit^ 
er  weakened  nor  strengthened  by  any  previous  opinion  which  we  had  formed  on  the 
anbject  revealed. — ^The  doctrines  of  metaphysical  philosophy  ought  to  have  no  infloence 
la  detenn'ming  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  If  the  languagV  of  Scripture  is  to  be  to  ex* 
plained,  as  lo  conform  invariably  lo  probabilities  suggested  by  reason,  then  it  is  no  rer- 
«lation.  It  makes  known  to  us  no  new  truths.  It  can  decide  no  centroverled  poinC. 
For  each  ooatendin|r  party  will  give  the  passages  refeired  to  as  proofs,  the  meaaing 
which  accords  with  lU  own  opinions.  This  is  the  great  reason  why  the  varioM  de- 
nominations of  Christians  make,  ordinarily,  no  approaches  Inwards  agreement  in  dee- 
trine,  bv  discussions  which  professedly  refer  lo  the  Scriptures  as  a  common  rule  of  foilk 
In  Inith,  each  part/,  instead  of  making  the  Scriptures  the  only  standard  of  belief, 
makes  his  otm  opmions,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  sKmdard  of  Scripture.— If  the 
,  book  of  God  is  lo  be  interpreted  according  to  pre  conceived  philosophical  opmieni,  it 
will  not  be  nne  BilUe  but  mimv.  It  will  be  made  to  conlaiu  as  many  <hSevent  aystCMis 
of  doctrines,  as  there  are  different  schemes  of  philosophy  brought  forward  to  give  a 
oonstruction  to  iis  contcn's  -^Ii  may  be  tiece.<«sary.  in  interpreting  the  Scriptines,  to 
Uke  into  considera.ion  the  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  classes  ii  pcnena 
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1  have  extended  my  remarks  to  such  a  length,  because  I 
conceive  the  point  under  consideration  to  be  of  primary  impor- 
tance, and  b^use  I  think  it  would  conduce  in  a  hiji^li  degree 
to  our  benefit  as  Christians,  and  to  our  useftilness  as  Ministers, 
if  we  couW  bring  ourselves  to  such  a  habit  of  mind  as  to  make 
it  our  constant  inquiry,  takat  doctrine  Ghd  has  revealed  in 
Ais  twrd  ;  but  never  to  make  the  inquiry,  so  incompatil>le  with 
the  charaoter  of  Christians,  whether  the  doctrine  which  God 
Jias  revealed  is  true. — You  may  perhaps  think  it  needless  to 
dwell  Iwiger  on  the  general  principle  I  have  stated.  But  I  am 
desirous  of  giving  so  clear  an  illustration  of  it,  that  no  one  can 
iail  of  understanding  it  aright.  Let  me  therefore  apply  it  to 
the  question  of  Christ's  character.  Thig  is  a  subject  of  pure 
revelation.  Our  inquiry  is,  what  do  the  Scriptures  teach  ?  But 
a  difficulty  arises.  How  can  it  he  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God, 
when  there  is  only  one  Godj  the  Father  ?  What  influence 
shall  a  difficulty  of  this  kind  have  upon  us  in  determining  the 
meaning  of  the  divine  testimony?  None.  Suppose  we  are 
totally  unable  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity.  What  then?  We  are  not 
reqmred  to  reconcile  them.  Our  business  is  to  determine  phi- 
lologically  and  historically  what  the  inspired  writers  taught, 
just  as  we  determine  what  Athanasius  or  Arius  taught.  The 
only  difference  between  the  two  cases,  which  I  need  to  notice, 
is  this  ;  that  the  very  doctrine  which  the  inspired  writers  taught 
is  the  doctrine  which  we  are  unhesitatingly  to  receive  as  tme ; 
but  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius  or  Arius,  we  are  to  believe 
it  or  not,  as  we  find  it  supported  by  proper  evidence.  The  one 
is  directly  binding  upon  our  faith ;  the  other  not.  But  the 
method  of  determining  what  doctrine  was  taught,  is  substan- 
tially the  same  in  both  cases.  Now  suppose  you  make  it  your 
object  to  inquire  what  doctrine  Athanasius  taught.  Would  you 
think  it  proper  that  your  viewsr  of  the  consistency  or  inconsis- 
tency of  his  doctrine  should  influence  you  in  determining  what 
his  doctrine  actually  was  ?  You  would  look  for  the  usus  lo- 
quendi.  You  would  take  into  view  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  writer,  and  of  the  time  when  he  wrote.  But  in  ascertain- 
ing what  doctrine  he  held,  you  certainly  would  not  first  inquire 
whether,  agreeably  to  your  mode  of  reasoning,  the  doctrine  was 
philosophically  correct,  and  then  conclude  that  it  was  his  doc- 

to  whom  ibey  were  original/y  addressed.  The  true  point  of  inquiry  if,  how  did  tkeif, 
if  they  were  camfid,  understand  what  was  said  lo  them.  How  did  the  chlldrpn  of  Ts- 
4ra«l  understand  Mmcs  7  How  did  the  pnmiiive  Qiristians  understand  Christ  and  his 
AposUes?  But  the  words  of  iScripture  were  not  spoken  to  modem  metaphysicians. 
Paol  did  not  reason  with  philosophers  of  the  present  age.  Their  speculative  opinions 
^VB  JOPt  ihe  aiaftdard  according;  to  which  tbo  Bible  is  to  be  imerproted." 
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trine,  or  not,  according  as  it  agreed  or  disagreed  with  your  no* 
lions.  No  enlightened  and  impartial  man  ever  proceeded  in 
this  manner  in  determining  what  opinions  w^e  maintained  by 
any  uninspired  writer.  And  no  one  can  with  propriety  pro- 
ceed in  this  manner  in  determining  what  doctrines  were  main- 
tained hy  the  insured  writers,  appose  a  man  should  release 
his  mind,  as  the  German  Rationalists  have  released  theirs,  firom 
the  idea  that  the  Sacred  writers  were  inspired,  and  from  all 
sense  of  obligation  to  believe  what  they  taught.  He  could  then 
surely  pursue  the  question,  what  doctrines  they  taught,  without 
being  embarrassed  with  any  reascxiings  about  the  consistency 
or  inconsistency  of  Uiose  doctrines.  So  some  of  the  most 
learned  Rationalists  have  pursued  it.  And  so  ought  we.  Those 
Rationalists  have,  in  various  important  instances,  decided, 
that  the  Scriptures  teach  the  doctrines  which  we  hold. 
We  agree  with  them,  thus  fiu*,  in  deciding  what  the  sense  of 
Scripture  is.  But  we  go  &rther  than  they,  and  hold  this  sense 
of  Scripture  to  be  perfectly  according  to  truth,  and  make  it  the 
feundation  and  rule  of  our  &ith.  We  agree  substantially  with 
them  in  the  manner  of  ascertaining  what  ^e  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  are ;  but  we  differ  widdy,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
doctrines,  thus  ascertained,  are  to  be  r^arded  by  us. 

But  should  any  be  disposed  to  ask,  whether  in  determining 
the  meaning  of  the  divine  declaraticms,  we  are  not  to  have  re- 
spect to  the  moral  sentiments  and  feelings  wliich  are  insepara- 
ble fr(»n  the  constitution  of  human  nature ; — my  answer  would 
be,  that,  if  in  any  cases  we  do  this,  it  should  be  with  great  cau- 
tion. If  the  divine  declaration  is  unambiguous,  and  its  mean- 
ing obvious,  it  is  to  be  received  on  the  ground  of  its  own  au- 
thority, OT  the  veracity  of  God,  whether  it  agrees  or  not  with 
our  moral  sentiments  and  feeUngs ;  and  for  this  fdain  reason, 
that  our  moral  sentiments  and  feelings  in  any  particular  case 
may  rest  on  defective  or  partial  views  of  things.  God  commanded 
Abraham  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac  as  a  sacrifice.  Abraham  had 
the  same  moral  sentiments  and  feelings  as  we  have,  and  the 
same  paternal  affections.  If  his  moral  sense  had  been  consulted, 
must  It  not  have  decided,  that  killing  a  man,  especially  a  son, 
would  be  exceedingly  unnatural,  inhuman  and  wicked,  and 
that  a  kind  and  merciful  God  would  forever  disapprove  of  it  ? 
How  Gould  Abraham  then  believe  that  God  actuaUy  command- 
ed it  ?  Certainly  he  could  not,  if  he  had  formed  his  opinion 
of  the  meaning  of  the  divine  declaration  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned.  But  he  had  one  moml  sentiment,  which  was  par- 
amount to  all  others,  and  controlled  all  others  ;  and  that  was, 
that  whatever  Crod  sajfSj  is  right.    He  knew  that  God  com* 
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ttaaded  bim  to  perferm  the  deed.  He  consulted  not  with 
-flecih  and  bk>od ;  he  connulted  not  .with  his  own  sensibilities, 
AS  a  parent;  he  consulted  not  even  with  the  sentiments 
which  belonged  to  his  moral  nature  respecting  the  evil  of 
slaying  a  man,  or  respecting  human  sacrifices.  Nor  did 
he  inquire  how  this  command  could  be  consistent  with  the 
prefious  promise  of  God,  or  with  the  command  not  to  kill.  He 
3^ielded  entirely  to  the  authority  of  God's  conmiand.  He  had 
higher  con&ience  in  God's  perfections,  than  in  the  dictates  of 
his  own  moral  nature  ; — and  he  ad^ed  against  all  those  dictates, 
excqpl  that  one  which  was  superior  to  all  others,  and  which  is 
indeed  the  highest  moral  principle  proper  to  the  human  mind, 
namely ;  thcU  Qod  is  to  he  believed  and  obeyedi  In  any  such 
case,  it  is  evident  that  an  attempt  to  model  the  meaning  of  God's 
word  according  to  our  own  speculative  notions  or  natural  fed- 
ings  would  lead  us  fax  astray,  and  that  the  right  meeming  of 
God's  word  is  that  which  readily  suggests  itself  to  the  docile, 
obedient,  pious  heart. 

But  after  we  have  ascertained  the  doctrine  of  revdation,  and 
have  received  it  as  the  matter  of  our  &ith,  the  question  may 
and  often  does  arise,  whether  such  doctrine  agrees  with  our  com- 
mon principles  of  reasoning,  or  with  facts  which  occur  in  the 
natural  or  moral  world.  This  may  be  a  suitable  inquiry,  and 
we  may  sometimes  find  it  advantageous  to  pursue  it  with  all 
the  means  in  our  power.  But  after  all,  the  result  of  this  inqui- 
ry is  not  to  effect  our  belief  of  the  doctrine  revealed.  Sup- 
pose the  doctrine  does  agree  with  our  common  principles  oi 
reascming,  or  with  known  facts  in  the  natural  or  moral  world ; 
this  we  shall  consider  a  pleasuig  circumstance,  and  one  whidi 
will  enaMe  us  to  silence  the  objections  of  unbdievers,  and  to 
do  something  perhaps  to?rards  preparing  them  to  receive  the 
truth.  This  may  be  the  case  with  the  doctrine,  taught  in  Rom. 
6th,  respecting  the  evils  which  are  brought  upon  the  poslerify 
^tf  Adam  by  means  of  his  oneofifence.  Itis  very  easy  to  make 
out  an  analogy  between  this  divine  constitution,  and  evente 
which  continually  take  (dace.  But  this  analogy  is  not  the 
ground  of  our  faith  in  the  doctrine.  For  should  we  be  wholly 
unable  to  make  out  any  mich  analogy,  we  should  still  believe 
the  doctrine  taught  by  the  inspired  writers,  simply  because  it 
is  thus  taught.  And  supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  in^ead  of 
attempting  to  do  what  is  beyond  our  power,  it  would  become 
us  frankly  to  acknowledge,  that  the  doctrine  differs,  wholly 
or  in  piut  as  the  fact  may  be,  from  the  deductions  of  reason  in 
•  other  cases,  and  has  no  analogy  to  truths  otherwise  made 
known.  An  acknowledgem^it  like  this  is  «a  consiatent  with 
*12 
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our  cordial  b^ef  of  a  docUrine  nude  known  by  jrevel6lio%JHi 
it  is  with  our  belief  of  any  princ]|>le  of  magnetism  or  eleetiioiiy, 
which  has  no  analogy  to  other  principles  in  the  science  of  phy^^ 
ics.  Such  an  acknowledgement,  i  thinic,  i^bould  be  i^adily 
made'foy  every  Christian,  in  regard  to  the  Scripture  dQCtrimfr 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  docuiae  of  Cbrial's 
person,  as  including  divine  and  human  attributes.  Befiimng  io 
make  this  acknowledgement,  and  attampfjng  tx>  find  eometbiBig' 
among  created  beings  which  would  be  analagous  to  tliia  pecsH- 
liar  mode  of  existence,  has  occasioned  needless  perplexity,  ani 
has  done  much  to  turn  off  the  minds  of  men  from  the  only 
irue  ground  of  Christian  faith,  the  divine  teetimony. 

But  I  have  another  remark,  which,  tlcunigh  it  may  seem  T«oy 
easy  to  be  understood^  and  though  any  one  maybe  ready  toa^- 
sent  to  it  as  soon  as  he  hears  it,  will  still  be  found  to  deservea 
very  careful  consideration.  It  is  this  : — The  Protestant  prior 
oiple  of  making  the  Bible  our  only  and  sufficient  standard  le- 
quires  that  we  should  conform  to  it,  both  as  to  the  •ma^«r  and 
die  manner  of  teaching.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  we  ibauld 
confine  ourselves  to  the  mere  language  of  inspiration,  and  make 
our  instructions  consist  m^ely  of  quotations  from  iM  Biatcu 
Teaching  whM  the  sacred  writers  taiight  and  as  they  iangblv 
implies  nothing  like  this. 

lean  best  explain  my  meaning  by  an  example.  Thesacxed 
writers  teach  the  important  doctrine,  that  Christ  made  en  aton»- 
i«ent  for  the  sins  of  m^i.  But  iii  what  tnanner  do  tliey  leaok 
this  doctrine?  How  do  they  set  it  forth?  Sometimes  tiftqr 
refNTesent,  that  Christ  (ie^d /or  t<«;  sometimes,  thai  he  ifml/#r 
mur  sine ;  sometimes,  that  ke  was  a  sin-oferiaiff,  that  he  JNorr 
our  sins  in  his  awn  hody  an  the  tree^  and  that  God  laid  on 
him  the  iniquities  of  us  idly  sometimes,  thai  be  was  m pre- 
pitiaiionfar  our  sins,  that  he  redeemed  ms,  that  he  recancUed 
us  to  Chd^  ico.  Now  when  we  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, this  is  the  kind  of  representation  we  should  make.  The 
Scriptures  use  a  gieai  variety  in  the  manner  of  exhibiting  the 
subject ;  so  should  we.  But  how  various  soever  the  mannj^ 
in  which  we  exhibit  the  doctrine,  we  should  keep  our  eye  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  b  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  and  should 
not  only  avoid  whatever  would  be  inoonGOStent  with  that,  bnt 
should  make  it  perfecdy  manifest,  that  we  derive  ow  ooncep- 
iions  of  the  doctrine,  and  our  mode  of  teaching,  from  the  Bi- 
hie.  If  we  undertake  to exfdain  it,  and  to  reason  upon  it;  our 
exhaustion  and  reasoning  should  be  such  as  will  pl^nly  cot- 
respond  with  the  current  language  of  the  inspired  writers;  and 
fsUlmakeitpetfectly  natural  and  eengrueus/arus  freelff  io 
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^^pfKi^thiUlaHgumgtjimdmi^miMiivHih  our  own  explana- 
^4wn$  afuLreasomngs.  Id  short,  we  must  make  it  manifest  that 
we  delight  in  the  Scripture  representation,  and  Scripture  phrase- 
ology, and  oanmder  it  as  be«t  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subjea ; 
and  on  thie  we  must  build  aU  our  logic,  and  aU  our  rhetoric. 
Now  let  those  who  are  acGUstmned  to  reason  abstractly  on  the 
dodnoe  of  the  atonement  cwnpare  the  doctrine  as  exhibited  by 
Ibem,  with  the  doctrine  as  exhil^ed  by  the  sacred  writers ;  let 
4hem  put  their  fitvorite  conceptions  lood  language  by  the  side 
of  those  texts  which  most  fuUy  express  the  conceptions  of  the 
iUflpiiBd  teachers  ;  and  then  see  whether  there  is  not  a  visible 
BOd  vide  dififer^ice.  Turn  your  thoughts  to  those  {Nreachers 
«iiid  writers  who  carry  their  fondness  kt  philosophicflJ  investi- 
gation into  ihe«id>ject  of  religion,  and  see  how  they  exhibit  the 
^loctrioe  of  Christ's  atonemeiit,and  then  say,  whether  there  isany 
appearance  of  their  regarding  the  Bible  as  dbeir  (mly  and  sufficient 
.gmde.  If  they  do  so  regeyrd  it,  bow  comes  it  to  pass  that  they 
iBeUbm,  if  ever,  set  forth  <this  radical  princi]rfe  oi  religion  in  the 
li^  in  which  it  is  set  forth  by  the  inspired  writers?  How  does 
it  happen  that  a  doctrine,  which  always  appears  in  the  Scrip- 
iures  so  obvious,  and  so  foil  of  vital  warmth  and  energy,  comes 
in  their  hands  to  be  so  cold,  and  speculative,  and  lifeless,  and 
•0  remote  from  common  apprehensicm  ? 

I  consider  the  same  remarks  importimt,  in  regard  to  the  man- 
nifer  in  which  the  doetrine  of  atonement  is  applied  to  practical 
;pitrpose8.  The  Apostles  ofien  make  use  of  it  as  a  means  of 
•enforcing  obedience,  a  motive  to  a  holy  life.  We  should  do 
the  same.  It  should  be  evid^t  from  oar  manner  of  treating 
4he  subject,  that  we  view  Christ's  death  in  the  same  light  with 
tfaem ;  that  it  has  the  same  influence  upon  us,  as  it  had  upon 
them,  and  that  we  canry  it  out  into  the  same  practical  uses. 

The  remarks  I  have  made  on  this  doctrine  will  be  sufficient 
to  explain  generally  what  I  mean  by  conforming  to  the  Bible 
as  to  the  matter  and  manner  of  teaching. 

But  perhaps  a  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  some,  wheth  - 
or  the  principle  I  have  laid  down  will  exactly  hold  at  the  pre- 
sent day ;  whether  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
moie  of  thinking,  Uie  prevalence  of  a  new  set  of  errors,  the 
new  sj^Btems  of  education, — in  a  word,  whether  the  change  in 
the  circumstances  of  man,  does  not  call  for  a  change  both  as 
to  the  matter  and  manner  of  rdigious  instruction. 

To  this  I  re[dy :  There  is  no  proof  that  any  change  has  ta- 
ken {daee,  which  materially  B,WdcJto  the  subject  under  conod- 
•efalion.  Ibn's  r^ition  to  God,  to  the  mc^  law,  to  Christ, 
to  his  fellow  creatuiesr-^^dl  his  moral  rdations,  are  the'sama 
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now,  as  they  were  whfen  the  Scriptuwe  Were  written.  MhI^ 
natural  character  is  the  same.  He  has  tiie  same  faculties,  <fisp#- 
sitions,  passions,  tippetites, — ^the  same  deceitfiilness,  and  sdfish- 
ness,  and  per^erseness  of  heart,  the  same  backwardness  to  feel 
and  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  be  holy,  the  same  unwilling' 
ness  to  forsake  his  sins  and  come  to  Christ,  and  the  same  pro- 
pensity to  justify  himself.  Grenerally,  the  same  Mse  ophiioiis, 
both  theoretic  and  practical,  prevailed  formerly,  as  those  which 
prevail  now.  What  kind  of  error  in  regard  to  the  subfKt  of 
religion  can  be  fownd  ut  the  present  day,  to  which  there  is  not 
some  reference  in  the  ^Scriptures  ?  It  is  manifest,  that  not  only 
the  more  flagmnt  errors,  but  all  the  slighter  departures  from  tb« 
simplicity  of  the  Go^)el,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  practice,  aie 
more  or  less  noticed  and  rebuked  by  the  sacred  writers. 

It  is  also  true,  thait  the  salvation  provided  for  man,  aad  the 
the  way  of  obtaining  it,  are  subject  to  no  change.  The  ve- 
pentance,  feith  and  obedience  required,  are  always  the  same. 
Sinners  in  all  ages  and  circumstances  have  the  same  need  rf 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  possess  no  powers  or 
principles  of  action,  which  will  ever,  in  any  instance,  set  aside  or 
tliminish  the  necessity  of  their  being  bom  again.  What  Christ 
said  to  Nioodemus  is  as  true  and  important  now,  as  it  was 
then.  The  renewal  of  sinners  is  the  work  of  €rod  in  as  high 
n  sense  at  the  present  day,  as  formerly. 

As  therefore  man's  nature,  relations,  and  duties,  and  other 
drcumstances,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  are  alwajrs  the 
same;  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  any  material  change,  either  m 
the  matter  or  manner  of  religious  instruction.  If  Christ  and  his 
apostles  were  to  appear  among  us  and  to  teach  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  religion  at  the  present  day ;  is  there  not  every 
reason  to  think  that  they  would  teach  the  same  thkigs,  and 
much  in  the  same  manner,  as  they  did  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago?  Whatever  changes  have  taken  {dace  in  the  world  smce 
the  days  of  inspiration,  there  has  been  and  can  be  no  change, 
which  materially  affects  the  subject  of  religion  ;  and  what 'was 
true  and  important  in  doctrine,  and  suitable  in  the  manner  of 
teaching,  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  must  be  so  now. 

The  supposition  that  a  material  change  is  to  be  made  at  the 
present  day  in  the  matter  or  manner  of  instruction  found  in 
the  Bible,  would  lead  to  very  dangerous  consequences.  If  vre 
suppose  it  is  left  to  our  discretion  what  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  the  Bible  shall  be  preached  at  the  present  day,  and  what 
omitted,  or  in  what  manner  these  doctrines  and  precepts  shell 
be  explained  and  inculcated ;  and  if  we  suf^pose  that  the  word 
of  God  is  not  to  hfi  taken  as  our  standard  in  tl^se  respects ; 
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then  we  ehould  consider  ourselves  at  liberty,  if  we  thought 
best,  to  omit  in  part,  or  altogether,  the  perfect  oMigatioD  of  man 
to  obey  the  divine  law,  his  dqwnavity  and  ruin,  the  necessity  of 
divine  influence  in  his  rene^  to  holiness,  the  sovereignty  of 
God's  grace,  justification  by  fidth,  the  duty  of  obedience,  self- 
denial,  forgiveness  of  injuries^  and  any  other  doctrine  or  duty 
inculcated  iti  the  Smptures ;  or  if  we  should  not  wholly  omit 
them,  we  should  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  receive  them,  and 
exhibit  them  to  others,  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in 
which  the  Bible  exhibits  them.  And  where  should  we  stop? 
What  limits  could  be  set  to  our  deviation  from  the  princi|Mes 
contained  in  our  sacred  books  ?  And  in  all  this,  what  reproach 
should  we  cast  upcm  the  word  of  God,  and  how  manifesdy 
should  we  abandon  the  grand  article  of  Protestantism,  that  the 
BiUe  is  the  only  sufficient  rule  of  Mlh  and  practice !  It  wof^ 
we  should  say,  sufficient  tmce^ — Imt  itisfiot90  now. 


THE   GROWTH  OF   UNITARIAKNll* 

Although  there  is  less  boasting  now  than  formerly,  re- 
specting the  growth  of  Unitarianism,  and  grievous  complaints 
are  uttered  in  regard  to  the  Roominess  of  the  times,  yet, 
mingled  with  these,  we  sometimes  hear  the  lingering  notes  of 
exultation,  and  transactions  in  the  country  are  occasionally  re- 
ferred to,  which,  to  those  not  particularly  acquainted  with  cir^ 
cumstances,  may  seem  to  indicate  that  the  doctrine  is  prevailing, 
I  allude  to  the  instances  (two  or  three  of  which  have  occurrwl 
recently,)  in  which  towns  have  voted  to  dismiss  their  Ortho^ 
dox  ministers,  under  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  expect- 
ation that  possibly  Unitarians  may  be  settled  in  their  places. 
This  eaYyeci  ought  to  be  exfdained,  not  only  that  it  may  be 
understood  by  the  public  generally,  \mi  that  interested  indiv^-< 
uals  on  both  sides  may  understand  it,  and  may  be  led  to 
shape  their  course  accordingly.  In  the  remarks  which  fol* 
low,  I  do  not  profess  to  describe  any  particular  case,  but  merely 
to  exhibit  the  usftal  course  of  events  leading  to  dismissions 
lUre  those  Above  mentioned.  The  public  will  see  how  Unita- 
rianism grows ;  and  out  of  whcU  matericds  it  grows ;  and 
what  results  are  to  be  anticipated  from  its  growth,  both  to 
those  who  embrace,  and  those  who  reject  it 

Jt  is  well  known  (perhaps  it  might  have  been  expected)  that 
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«8  our  settlements  become  older,  and  our  population  more  nti* 
merous,  a  class  of  men  are  brought  together  m  many  of  omr 
•towns,  who  make  no  pretensions  to  religion,  and  seem  not  to 
•concern  themselves  at  all  about  it  They  may  in  some  in- 
stances  call  themselves  Universalists  ;  but  they  attend  no  meet- 
ing, have  none  of  the  forms  of  religion  in  their  houses,  and 
in  foLct  assume  no  appearance  of  religion,  whether  abroad  or 
si  home.  A  portion  of  them  are  grossly  vicious  }  but  this  is 
not  the  case  with  all.  Some  are  merely  irreligious  and  world- 
ly. They  have  usually  a  sort  of  undefined  prejudice  against 
the  minister,  which  becomes  the  stronger  in  proportion  to  his 
worth,  and  rises  in  many  instances  to  palpable  hatred.  They 
•pay  hkn  nothing,  and  are  never  willing  to  see  him  in  their 
Jkouses,  except  when  some  of  their  femilies  are  dying  or 
dead ;  and  then  if  he  comes  and  offers  a  prayer,  they  think 
him  under  greater  obligations  to  them  for  their  atjtention,  thaa 
they  to  him  for  his  services. 

Connected  with  this  modey  tribe  of  irreligionists,  there  arc 
in  some  of  our  towns  firom  two  or  three  to  half  a  dozen,  who 
call  themselves  Unitarians.  They  are  generally  men  of  some 
wealth  and  influence,  who  know  that  it  fe  reputable  to  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  religion,  but  are  determined  not  to  be  en- 
cumbered with  its  restraints.  They  have  probably  been  at 
Boston  a  good  deal  in  years  past,  while  Unitnrianism  tode 
over  the  head  of  every  thing  there,  and  learned,  to  their  un- 
speakable satisiacti^,  that  worldly,  indifferent,  pleasure-loving 
men  cotdd  be  religtousj  without  any  great  change  or  trouble. 
They  learned  that  Unitarianism  was  al  the  fashion  in  town, — 
that  Unitarians,  like  themselves,  were  opposed  to  frequent  reli- 
gious meetings,  and  were  the  principal  promoters  of  those 
amusements  which  they  loved,  but  which  they  had  alwayp 
been  told  were  sinfiil.*  After  a  few  such  visits  to  the  mer 
Itropolis — ^witnessing  the  liberties  in  which  fashionable  Chris- 
jtians  t^ere  indulge  tJhemselves,  hearing  their  conversation,  and 
^plenishing  their  pockets  with  tracts  and  papers,  they  return, 
to  laugh  at  the  unmodish  scrupulosity  of  country  professors,  to 
oppose  the  measures  and  doctrines  of  their  minister,  and  to  call 
themselves  Unitarians.  They  consider  religious  meetings 
during  the  week  as  a  nuisance ;  revivals  of  religion  as  a  piti- 
ful delusion  ;  church  cavenants  and  examineitions  as  an  eiv- 
icroachment  on  their  religious  rights ;  and  balls,  theatres,  and 

*.8av*  a  Unitarian  of  Boston,  "  We  have  no  ^iilU4bat  ihe  Unitariant  fiorm  a  larfe 
pert  or  thoM,  who  resort  to  'doubtful  or  p«)sitively  injurious  amusements/  who  ' pat- 
flx>nixe  theatre/  and  are  averse  '  to  social  religious  pteotings.'  **  See  b/www  of  a 
^ler  U>  a  Unitarian  Clcr^man,  p.  16. 
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cards  as  things  that  must  not  be  Bpcken  against  They  are 
loud  in  the  praise  of  some  Unitarian  preachers  whom  they  . 
have  heard — so  pdite,  so  eloquent,  so  refined  ;^-and  areaston* 
ished  that  \hm  minister  should  be  so  uncivil  as  not  to  be  wi- 
ling to  admit  them  to  his  pulpit  They  are  determined  not  to 
put  up  with  such  intolerable  arrogance ;  and  as  their  minister 
seems  not  likely  to  be  flattered  or  frightened  out  (^  his  "  exchi- 
siveness,"  they  resolve  to  take  measures  for  his  diomssion. 
But  how  shall  they  proceed  ?  A  vast  majority  of  his  suppoit- 
ers— of  those  who  usually  attend.meeting,  and  seem  to  have 
any  serious  regard  for  religion,  are  his  devoted  friends.  How 
then  shall  their  object  be  accomplished  ? 

They  immediately  address  themselves  to  the  class  of  per- 
sons first  described,  with  a  view  to  secure  their  friendship  and 
co-operation.  They  say  to  them,  '  You  are  members  of  the 
parish  as  much  as  the  deacons  are ;  or  if  you  are  not  members, 
you  can  easily  become  such  ;  and  you  have  as  good  a  right  to 
the  meeting  house  and  funds  as  any  persons  in  the  town! 
We  have  been  imposed  upcm  by  this  strict,  uncompitHnieong, 
Calvinistic  theology  long  enough ;  let  us  now  unite,  and  have 
something  better.  If  you  prefer  Universalist  preaching,  you 
shall  have  it  occasionally  ;*  although  we  are  confident,  when 
you  hear  the  Unitarians,  that  you  will  be  satisfied  there  is  no 
great  diflTerence.  You  are  as  good  Unitarians  now  as  we  are, 
and  doubdess  have  been  Unitarians  for  a  long  time,  though  jqa 
did  not  know  it  You  have  not,  indeed,  paid  much  attention 
to  religion,  but  this  is  not  your  fault,  but  that  of  the  minister. 
The  subject  has  been  {^resented  in  such  an  odious  form,  that 
persons  of  sense  could  not  be  expected  to  attend  to  it  Only 
consent  to  umte  with  us,  and  we  will  call  a  parish  meeting, 
and  the  business  will  soon  be  in  our  own  hands.' 

The  coalition  thus  proposed  is  speedily  formed ;  a  paridi 
meeting  is  called ;  and  scores,  who  scarcely  ever  saw  the  in- 
side of  a  meeting  house  on  the  Sabbath,  are  brought  forward 
to  attend.  For  fear  of  a  failure,  some  perhaps  from  other 
towns  are  drawn  in  to  afford  their  aid.  They  assemble  first 
at  the  tavern,  and  having  poured  out  their  Kbations  there,  th^ 
rush  into  the  house  of  God,  to  transact  the  business  for  whicb 
their  leaders  have  called  them  together.  In  the  raidsl  of  noiM 
znd  tumult,  the  question  is  proposed  and  taken  on  the  dismis- 
sion of  the  minister ;  a  majority  is  found  against  him ;  and  a 
?€Ban  is  rung  the  country  round,  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of 
fnitarianism. 

*  Frpnaeiit  complaints  occor  in  the  Un|vcnalttl  ncwspapcn  of  promiset  stKb  as 
ikest,  which  afterward^  were  not  flifilled. 
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But  'kc  QoC  him  that  putteth  oa  the  harness  boast  himself 
as  he  that  puUeth  it  off.'  The  resuUs  of  the  triumph — ^if  tri- 
umph it  can  be  called — remain  to  be  seen. — One  of  the  first 
of  these  is,  the  practical  demonstraticm  which  k  made  of  the 
nature  and  claims  of  Unitarianism.  A  great  part  of  these 
liberal  voters,  only  a  few  months  previous,  knew  nothing  and 
cared  nothing  about  any  religion.  They  pursued  the  present 
world  regardless  of  the  fiiture.  They  were  ^  lovers  of  pleasure 
more  them  lovers  of  God.'  And  they  profess  to  have  experi- 
enced no  change.  They  have  only  learned  that  they  are  Uni- 
tarians, and  have  been  such  the  greater  part  of  their  lives, 
though  they  did  not  know  it.  What  then  must  they  think  of 
Unitarianism,  as  a  system  of  religious  faitli  ?  And  what  must 
others  think  ^  it  ?  A  triumph  of  Unitarianism  such  as  this 
is  enough  to  show  its  emptiness,  and  destroy  its  credit  for- 
ever. U  is  unspeakably  cUsgracefiil  to  any  thing  claiming  to 
be  a  system  of  reUgbn  to  grow  out  of  such  materials,  and  by 
such  means. 

Another  immediate  result  of  the  measures  above  described 
is  a  separation  in  the  society,  between  the  friends  and  the  en- 
emies of  truth.  The  members  of  the  church,  and  those  who 
think  and  act  with  them,  are  not  to  be  so  easily  deprived  of 
their  privileges.  They  immediately  retire  firom  the  pexish,  and 
make  provision  for  the  public  worship  of  God  under  circum- 
stances in  which  they  will  be  secure  from  further  molestation* 

The  separation  thus  accomplished  may  now  be  viewed  ia 
its  consequences  to  both  parties.  And,  first,  to  the  Unitarians* 
They  are  left  in  possession  of  the  house  of  worship  and  paro^ 
chial  funds,  and  have  the  power  given  them,  if  they  please  to 
use  it,  (as  they  always  do,)  to  (dunder  the  church  of  her  funds. 
They  may  think,  therefore,  that  they  have  accomplished  their 
whde  purpose,  and  are  in  a  &k  way  to  prosper.  But  they 
soon  fihd  themselves  subject  to  great  inconvemences.  They 
are  under  the  necessity  now  of  going  to  meeting,  forenoon  ana 
afternoon,  fair  weather  and  foid,  in  order  to  makeup  any  thing 
like  a  decent  congregation.  Thb  in  some  instances,  I  know,  has 
been  felt  to  be  a  grievous  burthen.  The  individuals  spoken  of 
could  consent  to  pay  a  trifle  for  the  suj^rt  of  religion,  and  think 
little  of  it ;  and  if  they  had  the  Orthodox  vrith  them  to  go  to 
meeting  at  cUl  times,  and  leave  them  at  liberty  to  stay  at  home, 
except  when  the  weather  and  other  circumstances  rendered  it 
convenient  and  agreeable  for  them  to  be  out,  they  could  get  along 
very  well.  But  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  where,  if  they 
do  not  go  to  meeting  nobody  will,  and  the  house  will  be  left  lit- 
erally empty — to  have  such  a  necessity  continually  pressing  on 
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Qkmif  ii  intokraUe  (  hmay  be  borne  dvring  tbe  exchemmt 
of  the  'Separatkm,  but  cannot  be  sobmilted  to  for  any  eonsider- 
^aUe  length  cf  tiine. 

But  2ii8  is  not  all :  Unitarians,  left  thus  alone,  often  ted 
themselves  in  eompany  at  ivhich  they  are  somewhat  staitled. 
xiot  to  say  ashamed.  The  persons  whom  they  flattered  as 
^ood  Unitarians,  and  raUied  out  to  vote  the  dismission  of  the 
minister — ^when  they  come  to  sit  down  with  them  in  the  house 
of  God,  after  the  serious  Christians  have  fled — make  but  a  sorry 
aopearance  there.  They  are  a  kind  of  living  burlesque  upon 
Christianity.  TTieir  minister  is  ashamed  of  them,*  and  they 
are  startled  and  ashamed  as  they  look  round  upon  one  an- 
other. 

And  then  what  prospect  have  they,  in  present  drcumstan- 
<e8,  of  further  propagating  their  doctrines  ?  Mixed  up  and  half 
concealed  as  tbey  formerly  were,  there  was  an  of^rtunity  for 
something  to  be  done ;  but  now,  their  sentiments  are  all  out ; 
their  nakedness  is  exposed;  they  are  hedged  round  with 
a  triple  enclosure,  so  that  nobody  comes  nigh  them  who  is  not 
of  their  o^frn  company,  and  the  work  of  proselyting  is  at  an  end. 

Many  of  these  forsaken  Unitarian  parishes  are  Ukely,  ere 
long,  to  become  extinct.  Others,  in  all  probability,  will  fell  to 
the  Universalists.  Of  some  of  them  a  great  majority  of  the 
members  are  Universalists  now,  and  have  been  received  with 
a  promise  that  they  shall  occasionally  hear  Universalist  preach- 
ing. But  the  Unitarian  minister,  they  find,  is  as  unaccommo- 
4adng  as  the  Orthodox ;  and  they  will  not  endure  his  exclu- 
siveness.  They  have  rallied  once,  and  they  can  again  ;  >  have 
helped  to  turn  out  one  minister,  and  they  can  serve  another 
in  the  same  way.  They  are  resolved  to  have  teachers  who 
win  be  more  liberal  and  explicit,  and  whose  instructions  are 
better  suited  to  their  inclinations. 

So  much  for  the  consequences  of  a  separation  to  the  Uni- 
tarians who  are  left  behind.  What  then  are  its  effects  on 
those  who  depart? — One  of  the  first  feelings  of  the  Orthodox, 
after  such  a  trial  is  past  and  their  reli^ous  order  is  re-estab- 
lished, is  that  of  liberty  and  security.  They  have  ob- 
tained a  release  from  their  bondage;  (tie  snare  is  broken^ 
and  they  are  escaped.    They  can  now  hear  the  Gospel 

•  The  writer  of  (his  article  was  ooc©  visil#xl  by  a  (iBitaran  mint^lw,  an  M  ac- 
qoaintaare,  who  had  received  a  call  to  sM^ltlc  over  one  of  ihesc  forsaken  p^rishM.  H« 
•oaflM  the  inti-niew  himself,  and  commenced  ibe  convenaiion  by  a»kin([|[^  what' be 

#dgm  to  do.    "  I  have  been  praachiof /'  said  be,  '*  at ,  and  am  expected  to  aei- 

Ife ;  but  to  telt  the  truth,  1  do  not  wish  to  have  any  thin^  (o  do  with  them.  80  far  as  I 
«aa  tod,  ihi-re  is  scarcely  a  Christian  there.  They  are  tlmoKt  all  Universalists,  nn- 
pnwipled  men,  aod  1  do  not  ftel,"  said  he,  with  tears,  **  asiboagh  I  eoubi  tmsl  n^yfelf 

MMif  them." 

VOL.  v. — WO.  III.  13 
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preaohfid  in  ito  purity,  having  node  €o  cayil  or  find  fiuikr 
They  can  appoint  their  meetingSi  and  attend  them,  and  pursue 
their  various  plans  of  benevolence,  having  none  to  merest  or 
make  them  afraid.  Their  minister,  too,  feels  like  toother 
man.  He  is  relieved  of  a  source  of  continual  anxiety,  temp- 
tation and  distress.  He  is  eased  of  a  heavy  burthen,  which 
was  crushing  him  to  the  dust — It  has  been  the  lot  of  the 
writer  of  this  article  to  be  often  with  his  brethren,  in  different 
{daces,  under  circumstances  like  those  here  described.  He  has 
seen  them  poor  and  straitened — stripped  of  their  former  ac- 
commodations, and  left,  with  naught  to  depend  on  but  God 
and  their  own  resources  ;  but  he  has  uniformily  seen  them 
exhilarated  and  happy.  And  often  has  he  heard  the  exclam- 
ation, *  How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  that  we  have  obtained 
a  release !  Nothing  on  earth  could  induce  us  to  be  as  we 
were  before !' 

In  consequence  of  a  separation  like  that  above  described,  a 
channel  is  opened  in  which  the  truth  may  have  free  course^ 
run,  and  be  glorified.  Its  heralds  dispense  it  with  all  bold- 
ness and  plainness,  none rammuring  or  forbidding  them.  The 
hindrances  which  before  obstructed  it  are  removed,  so  that 
now  it  can  reach  and  affect  the  heart.  God  accepts  and 
blesses  the  sacrifices  of  his  people,  and  pours  upon  them  the 
influences  of  his  Spirit.  Revivals  of  religion  almost  invaria- 
bly follow  these  separations.  The  church  is  first  purified, 
and  then  enlarged.  Its  dead  and  dry  branches  are  broken  off 
and  left  l)ehind,  and  living  ones  are  graffed  in.  Religion  and 
iridigion,  instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  commingled  and  ob- 
scured, are  presented  in. strong  and  glowing  contra3t,  that  ev- 
ery one  may  distinguish  between  the  chaff  and  the  wheat. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  condition  of  many  of  the  original  parishes  is  in  the 
last  degiee  precarious  and  trying.  They  are  so  divided  among 
themselves  that  little  can  be  done  except  to  quarrel  and  find 
fault,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  whole  population  of 
a  town  from  rushing  in,  and  taking  possestsion  of  their  ac- 
commodations and  privileges.  I  woiQd  not  encourage  sepa- 
rations in  such  places,  until  there  is  a  real  necessity  for  them. 
But  when  the  necessity  comes,  it  is  rather  to  be  welcomed 
than  deprecated.  It  comes  fraught  with  blessings  for  the 
church.  I  could  name  now  a  dozen  places  where  (if  it  were 
permitted  to  do  evil  that  good  might  come)  I  would  gladly  per- 
suade the  Unitarians  to  excite  the  rabble,  and  vote  out  the 
minister,  and  thus  open  the  way  for  a  separate  establishment, 
in  which  the  truth  might  shine  forth  disencumbered  and  pre- 
vail. 
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REVIEWS. 


The  Life  and  Times  op  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter. 
With  a  Critical  ExamiruUion  of  his  Writitigs.  By 
Rev.  William  Orm'e.  In  two  volumes.  Boston:  Crock- 
er &  Brewster.     1831. 

Select  Practical  Writings  op  Richard  Baxter. 
With  a'  L/ife  of  the  Author.  By  Leonard  Bacon,  Pas- 
tor of  the  first  church  in  New  Haven,  In  two  volumes. 
New  Haven:  Durrie  &  Peck.     1831. 

The  times  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter  were  interesting  and 
eventful.  Few  distinguished  men  of  any  age  have  witnessed 
so  many  extraordinary  vicissitudes  in  pubUc  aflairs.  Never, 
within  so  short  a  period,  did  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment of  England  undergo  such  rapid  and  astonishing 
<^anges ;  and  never,  we  believe,  since  the  days  of  Luther, 
have  the  events  of  seventy  years  had  so  mighty  a  ])ea.nng 
upon  the  political  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind. 

Baxter  passed  through  no  less  than  three  of  the  most  re- 
markable revolutions,  which  the  Island  of  Great  Britain  lAa 
experienced  for  near  a  thousand  years.  He  saw  one  king 
condemned  and  beheaded  by  his  own  subjects — two  others 
driven  into  exile — one  of  them  unexpectedly  restored  to  the 
throne  of  his  father,  and  the  other,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts, 
yielding  the  sceptre  to  the  house  of  Orange.  He  beheld  the 
monarchy  suddenly  changed  into  a  commonwealth,  under  the 
much  vilified  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  after  the 
death  of  that  great  man,  the  commonwealth  sinking,  almost 
as  suddenly,  bepeath  the  resuscitated  monarchy.  With  una- 
vailing grief  and  remonstrance,  he  saw  the  profligate  Charles 
second  plunging  the  court,  and  threatening  to  draw  the  whole 
nation,  into  the  vortex  of  impiety  and  licentiousness.  He 
saw  James  second,  as  weak  as  he  was  cruel  and  bigotted, 
shrinking  away  from  the  indignant  frown  of  an  abus^  and 
long  suffering  people ;  and  he  lived  jusl  long  enough  to  hail 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne  of  the  United 
Kingdoms. 

In  the  church,  he  beheld  changes  no  less  rapid  and  surpris- 
ing ; — the  Presbyterians  rudely  plucking  the  mitre  from  the 
hetMls  of  the  Bishops — the  Independents,  in  their  turn,  sup* 
planting  the  Presbyterians — and  these,  again,  yielding  to  the 
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Episcopal  Hierarchy,  which  they  had  expanded  8o  much  btood 
and  treasure  to  overthrow.  Under  me  despotic  reign  of 
Charles  first,  Baxter  saw  the  most  learned  and  [nous  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  in  the  kingdom  ejected  from  their  Uvings^ 
driven  from  their  flocks,  and  most  cruelly  punished^  by  Gne^ 
imprisonment,  and  exile,  for  the  impardonable  crime  of  non- 
conformity. He  saw  many  of  them  restored,  during  the  inler< 
regnum,  and  then  subjected  to  fiercer  persecutions,  from  the  re- 
turn of  the  second  Charles  to  the  glorious  revolution  in  1688* 

As  Baxter  beheld  the  true  chuich  of  Christ,  and  her  most 
devoted  ministers,  again  and  again  suffering  under- great  out- 
ward affliction,  from  the  open  hostility  and  secret  plots  of  the 
"  man  of  sin,"  and  still  more  from  the  scorn  and  mortal  en- 
mity of  a  spurious  protestantism,  so  he  witnessed  the  right- 
eous retributions  of  heaven,  which  fell  upon  the  proudest  of 
her  enemies.  In  particular,  did  he  behdd  the  imperioos 
Laud  hurled  from  his  Archiepiscopel  thrcHEie,  and  iKOUght  to> 
the  scaffold. 

It  was,  moreover,  in  the  early  days  of  Richard  Baxter,  that 
the  suffering  Puritans  began  to  look  for  a  place  of  refuge  on 
this  western  continent ;  that  the  first  Uttle  band  of  exiles^  for 
conscience'  sake,  kind^  on  Plymouth  rock ;  and  that  other 
companies  of  kindred  spirits  soon  followed,  to  share  with 
them  in  the  toils  and  penis  of  the  wilderness.  It  was  in  his 
times,  and  while  their  brethren  whom  they  had  left  behhid 
were  struggling  with  various  success  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  arbitrary  power,  that  the  Carvers,  the  Winthrops^ 
the  Endicots,  the  Cottons,  the  Davenports  were  .laying  the 
foundations  of  those  civil  and  religious  institutions,  which 
have  ever  been  the  glory  of  our  land. 

In  short,  the  seventeenth  century,  during  more  than  three 
quarters  of  which  Baxter  lived,  was  a  period  of  deep  agitation 
in  the  elements  of  ecclesiastical,  no  less  than  of  civil  govern- 
ment The  true  principles  of  Uberty  and  of  religious  tolera- 
tion began  to  be  better  understood  than  they  ever  had  been 
before,  though  most  of  their  advocates  were  sUU  in  the  twi- 
light of  the  Reformation.  It  was  a  period  of  great  crimesy 
great  virtues^  and,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  directly  to 
show,  of  great  men.  The  political  heavens  have  sometimes 
been  blacks,  and  have  shot  out  fiercer  fires — earthquakes 
have  more  terribly  shaken  the  nations — the  current  of  human 
depravity  has,  at  times,  been  deeper,  darker  and  more  impetu- 
ous— the  heavings  and  eruptions  of  ambition,  hate  and  athe^ 
ism  hav«  been  more  appalUng  and  destructive — and  the  flames 
of  persecution  have  been  more  scorehing ; — but  hostility  to  dyil 
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and  rdiigious  freedom  was  never  more  decided — the  lust  of 
power  never  more  craving — the  victims  of  persecution  never 
leas  pitied  by  the  authors  of  their  sufiedngS)  and  *'tbe  motber 
of  harlots^"  with  her  mitred  and  half  reformed  progeny,  wece 

'  never  more  inimical  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or  to  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  mankind. 

Nor  was  Richard  Baxter  f(»rmed,  either  by  nature  or  grace^ 
to  pass  through  life,  an  idle  and  indifferent  spectator  of  the 
great  drama  which  was  acting  upon  the  theatre  of  his  coun- 
try. With  all  bis  bodily  infirmities,  he  was  one  of  the  last 
men  in  the  nation  to  sit  still,  and  let  the  world  take  care  of 
itself;  or  to  throw  down  the  oar  in  rough  weather,  and  resign 
himself  to  be  drifted  wherever  the  conducting  cunents  of  ^ 
times  might  chance  to  carry  him.  He  possessed  a  free  spirit, 
an  honest  heart,  and  a  quick  conscience.  He  believed  he  had 
something  to  do  for  God,  for  the  church,  and  his  country ;  and 
he  was  not  afraid  to  do  it  He  hated  tjnranny  in  all  its  forms^ 
whether  it  wore  the  crown  or  the  mitr6.  Baxter  loved  all 
good  men,  however  they  might  differ  in  their  politics^  or  ia 
3i«r  notions  of  church  government.  Though  not  so  scrupu^ 
lous  at  first,  as  many  others,  in  regard  to  pictures  and  ceremo- 
nies and  subscriptions,  he  was  nevertheless  afflicted  in  all  the 
afflictions  of  his  non-conforming  brethren ;  and  when,  after 
the  faU  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  wounds  of  the  mongrel 
beast  were  healed,  and  persecution  again  repaired  her  <£m.-^ 
geons,  he  shrunk  not  from  the  fierceness  of  ber  wrath,  but 
calmly  submitted  to  her  cruelties.  It  would  be  exceedingly 
interesting,  did  our  limits  permit,  to  follow  this  devoted  ser-. 
vant  of  Cljrist  through  all  die  changes  of  his  long  and  event- 
ifA  life ; — to  see  how  he  filled  the  humble  sphera  which,  as  a 
minister,  he  first  occupied  at  Dudley — ta  follow  him  from  Dud- 
ley to  Bridgenorth,  from  Bridgenorth  to-  Kidderminster,  and 
thence  to  the  parliamsntary  army,  and  th^n  back  to  Kidder- 
minster ; — to  see  him  now  preaching  before  Parliament  and 
the  Lord  Protector,  and  now  arraigned  as  a  culprit  before  the 
execrated  Jeffries — to  follow  him  to  prison — to  commune  with 
him  in  his  bonds — to  rejoice  with  the  church  in  his  enlarge- 
ment^-to  admire  the  almost  unabated  energies  of  his  active 
mind  under  the  infirmities  of  sickness  and  old  age — and  to 
-witness  his  final  departure  to  the  '  Saint's  everlastiog  rest.'    Il 

.  would  be  interesting  and  instructive,  iar  beyond  the  ordinary 
details  of  Christian  biography,  to  dwell  upon  all  these  particur 
jl«£8  \  but  we  can  only  glwce  at  the  most  of  them,,  and  mui9t 
ref«r  our  readers  to  the  ample  details,  judicious  refle(^tions,  and 
truly  evangelical  amrit  of  tW  works  before  u^ — ^The^  are  not 
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itt  tlie  number  of  those  crude  and  haety  ocHmpilafionfiV  whurh 
aie  alike  ephemeral  in  their  origin,  and  in  the  interest  v^ikii 
they  excite ;  but  are  well  digested  memorials  of  die  life  of  a 
great  and  good  man,  and  of  the  eventftd  timee  in  which  he 
Uwd.  To  bring  together  and  condense  these  rich  and  vari- 
ous materials,  must  have  cost  the  compilers  no  smaU  amotaM. 
of  labor.  The  works  ought  to  be  in  the  bands  of  every  cl«r- 
gyman,  or  at  least  upon  the  shelves  of  every  viUage  Idinuy. 

We  have  said  already  that  the  age  to  w^hieh  Baxter  beloiig'- 
ed  was  prolific  of  great  men.  A  (^anee  at  the  follewing  ImC 
of  his  illustrious  contemporaries  will  fully  justify  this  obsenra- 
tion.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  so  many  of  the  brightest  lu- 
minaries of  the  eastern  hemisphere  rose  tc^ether  upon  ttaft 
Britirii  Isles,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  seventeemh  c^itury. 

Oliver  Croinw«D  was  born  ta  Ul99 


Liffbtfooi, 
Cmilingworlb, 

1602 

16Di 

Hammond, 

16(» 

MflKHI, 

1603 

Sir  Mat  Hale, 

1609 

1611 

Beary  Vane, 

1612 

/eremy  Taylor, 

1613 

Baxter, 

1615 

Owen, 

1616 

WalHs. 

1616 

Al|^ni<Hi  Sidney, 

1617 

Manton, 

mo 

MarshaU, 

vm 

Po«.le, 

IGSi 

Boyle, 

\m 

Baiea, 

1696 

Charnock, 

i6ta 

Tillotsoo, 

1630 

Howtt, 

1630 

Harrow, 

1630 

Locke, 

1632 

B»liop  Bun, 

St'llingfleet, 

leS 

Sir  Isaac  Newton, 

16«E 

To  these  might  be  added  the  names  of  many  other  distin^ 
guished  characters,  who  flourished  during  this  remarkable  pe- 
riod ;  but  we  shall  barely  mention  the  folowing :  Gregory, 
the  great  mathematician,  Bisliop  Hall,  Archbishop  Usher,  Cla- 
rendon, Selden,  Pococke,  Whitlocke,  Henry,  Flavel,  Mead, 
Oiilamy,  Reynolds,  Prideaux,  Patrick,  Burnet,  Sherlock,  and 
Atterbury.  Such  were  the  men,  who  were  made  by  the  times 
of  which  we  are  now  spealdnnf,  and  who,  in  thfeir  turn,  made 
the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Where  shall  we  look  for  a 
brighter  constellation  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  rest,  we  have 
here,  the  greate^'t  Epic  Poet,  the  greatest  Astronomer,  the  gfreat- 
est  Intellectual  Philosopher,  and  one  of  the  greatest  JFurists  that 
England  ever  produced;  each  endowed  with  powers  which 
would  have  shed  a  transcendant  lustre  upon  any  age  or  nation,. 
«nd  aU  springing  into  Mfe  within  the  limits  of  one  generation  F 

If  Richard  Baxter  did  not  "  attain  to  the  first  three"  in  intrt- 
lectual  vigor  and  stature,  he  certainly  belonged  to  the  same 
race  of  ^*  the  giants,"  and  it  is  hazarding  nothing  to  say,  that 
in  tfiat  exalted  moral  worth  which  sheds  a  brighter  glory  upon 
ttrf  age,  a  country,  or  a  smaller  community,  than  mere  talents 
iw  genius  can  ever  confer,  he  had  no  superior,  and  but  few 
l^iuds,  among  the  disdnginhed  men  of  hhr  times. 
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The  subject  <rf  these  memoire  was  bora  *at  Rowton,  Nor.  12^ 
1615;  an^ though  sddepbrablewasihegteteof  nriigkmmtbst 
part  of  the  MaDd,  as  mdeed  it  was  in  ahnosi  «Tery  other  pert, 
tlMU;  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  no  retigious  advantages  in  \am 
earif  chUdbood,  either  frcmi  preaching  or  pastoral  inMruetion, 
yet  his  mind  was  very  eaiiy  and  serioudy  impress^  by 
the  conversation  and  examfde  of  his  father,  who,  about  the 
period  of  his  birth,  had  been  brought  to  the  knowtedge  of  the 
truth,  by  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  holy  scriptures.  As  is  too 
ccnxunon  in  such  cases,  however,  these  impressions  gradnaBy 
worn  00^  though  th^  often  tenewed  their  ^  companduous  visit- 
ings,''  a&d  seem  never  to  have  been  whdly  dismisBed,  till  tbcyr 
issued  in  saving  conversion  to  Ood. 

His  advantages  for  study,  'in  his  boyhood,  were  extrenl^ 
limited,  and  often  interrupted.  ^'  From  six  to  ten  years  of  age, 
he  was  under  the  four  successive  curates  of  the  parish,  two  of 
wliom  never  preached,  and  the  other  two  drank  themselves  to 
l>eggary,  and  left  the  place."  His  next  teacher  was  a  lawyer^ 
ckrk,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  office  for  hard  drinking, 
and  then  turned  curate  under  forged  orders  "  for  a  piece  of 
bread."  '  Once,  and  once  only,  he  preached  in  Baxter's  time, 
and  then  he  was  intoxicate'  Subsecpjentiv  to  this,  ytJUtag 
Richard  acquired  the  rudiments  of  classical  kaming  under  a 
master  of  respectable  character  and  attainments ;  but  when  he 
was  fitted  for  the  University,  instead  of  gdng  forward  to  enjogr 
dts  privileges  and  receive  its  honors,  he  was  handed  over  to  a 
private  tutor,  who  almost  entirely  neglected  his  trust. 

Wheioi  Richard  was  about  Meen  yeMs  of  age,  he  was  more 
tfaoFoughly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt  and  danger  than 
ever  before ;  and  in  a  shcnt  time,  began  to  indidge  a  hope  of  to- 
conciliation  to  Gvod,  'Hhroij^h  the  bl^od  of  the  everlasting  coven- 
ant." Bat  owing,  jurobably,  to  the  want  of  a  judicious  sjHritual 
guide,  and  to  his  ccnxiparative  neglect  of  the  scriptures  for  such, 
human  treatises  as  be  could  find  on  the  nature  of  experimental 
religion,  he  was  for  some  tin^  harrassed  with  doubts,  whidi 
we^ed  down  his  spirits,  and  deprived  him  of  the  rich  consol*-^ 
tions  of  the  gospel  Many  others^  in  mxxe  enlightened  timee^ 
have  Bufiered  fi-om  the  same  cause.  Indeed,  it  is  common  for 
oeraons,  when  they  begin  to  perceive  that  a  change  of  9aso&  kind' 
has  taken  place  in  thmr  religious  views  and  feelings,  to  |daee 
too  great  a  reliance  upon  human  tests  of  [Nety,  and  to  be  too- 
little  conversant  with  the^  infoUible  standard,  which  alone  ^^is 
able  to  make  them  wise  unto  sahratioa."  We  (fo  not  mean  lo* 
dassuade  fi^om  the  use  of  such  hdpa,  as  Edwards,  and  Dod^ 
dodge,  and  fiacsteri  but  only  to  say,  that  the.  Bible  riiould  be 
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studied  more  tlian  tJl  of  tb^m,  and  that  too  tKatny  other  bo(^ffrer 
piaoMi  on  the  shei^  whioh  the  Scriptures  ought  ever  to  acevfj^ 
To  consult  the  sacred  (nracles  Icut  with  referenee  to  the  genu^ 
ineuess  of  our  religious  experience,  or  fMracti«aily  to  place  them 
on  a  level  with  any  uninsured  writing,  is  too  much  like  'for- 
saking the  fountain  of  Uving  waters,  and  hewing  out  broken 
cisterns.' 

After  a  protracted  season  of  eote  spiritual  conflicts  which  bj 
the  grace  of  God,  no  doubt^  ministered  essentially  to  his  humil- 
iation, and  contributed  to  prepare  him  for  the  work  to  which 
his  Jife  was  to  be  devoted,  Baxter  applied  himself,  with  as  much. 
assiduity  as  .the  feeUe  state  of  his  heakh  wouU  permit,  tothe-^ 
study  of  divinity — not  so  much  in  a  systematic  form,  however^ 
as  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  best  practical  theobgical  works 
which  were  placed  within  his  reach.  By  the  advice  of  his  for- 
mer tutor,  he  was  induced  to  lay  aside  his  theological  boc^s,. 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  go  to  London,  with  the  view  of  tr;^ 
ing  his  fortune  at  court,  imder  the  patronage  of  Sir  Henry  New- 
port But  within  a  month,  he  became  so  disgusted  with  tlie> 
frivolity  and  irreligion  by  which  he  was  surrounded,,  that  he* 
turned  his  back  upon  the  metropdis,  bade  farewell  to  aU  the  esi- 
pkyments  and  promises  which  hadjEcur  a  moment,  allured  hina. 
ftom  the  path  of  duty,  of  suffering  "  for  righteousness  sake,'* 
and  of  pre-eminent  usefulness  to  the  church.  As  his  mind  wasi 
now  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  importance  of  tht 
Christian  ministry,  and  as  he  thought  himself  warned  b]^  hisr 
consumptive  habit,  that  he  was  near  the  verge  of  eternity,  he  re^ 
sumed  his  studies  with  an  ardor  which  hi»  constitutionid  feeUe- 
nass  seemed  hardly  to  justify,  determined;  if  poesihlci  ^  to  save 
some,"  before  he  himself  should  be  cdlieA  to  his.final  aecounc 
So  powerful  at  Uiis  time  were  his  convictioDcr  of  the  wr^chr 
edness  and  peril  of  sinners,  and  of  the  force  of  the  reasoBB 
which  ought  to  persuade  them  to  "  flee  from  the  wrath  to  comt^^ 
that  he  thought  they  must  be  literally  mad  if  they  would  not 
hear ;  and  ^^  was  simple  enoi^h  to  imagine  he  had  so  much 
to  say  on  these  subjects,  that  ihey  would  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand him;"  forgetting  the  experience  which  had  bng  before 
exclaimed,  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,'  ^Old  Adeon  is  too 
strong  for  young  MelaDctfaon ;'  Such  a  fbrgeifulness  is  by  na 
means  rare,  in  young  persona  of  a  sanguine  temperament  and 
in  the  ardor  of  their  "first  love."  They  aieapt  to  overlook 
those  discouragements,  whkh  are  often  disheartening  to  min^ 
«Aers  of  more  experience  ; — ncH^ia  this  <m  the  whole  to  be  re« 
gsetted ;  suice  their  zeal  and  saagmne  hopes-  of  great  lemdts 
may  stimulate  them  to  effoits,  which  th^  leniora  ia  a^  aad 
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experieiioe  will  rarely  make,  and  which  not  unfrequently  ^re 
crowned  with  great  succees.  In  this  yiew  of  the  subject,  and 
after  many  years  of  careful  observation,  we  have  come  to  the 
deliberate  conclusion,  that  many  pious  and  worthy  ministers 
of  the  ]g08pel  lose  quite  as  much  as  they  gain  by  a  more  inti* 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  desperate  depmvity  of  the  human 
heart  When  they  were  young,  in  the  blossom  of  hope,  and 
the  first  warm  gushings  of  fidth  and  holy  yearning  over  the 
perishing,  nothing  appeared  impossible — scarcely  any  thing 
discouraging ;  and  they  labored  accordingly.  In  the  maturity 
of  life,  they  have  been  abler  polemics,  perhaps  better  preacheisy 
and  certainly  much  wiser  counsellors;  but  withal  less  zealous^ 
more  prone  to  look  at  the  inherent  difficulties  which  lie  in 
the  way  of  men's  conversion,  and  less  successful  in  ^winning 
souls  to  Christ'  Many  bright  exceptions  to  this  remark  there 
certainly  are ;  but  the  whole  history  of  the  church  shows  how 
difficult  it  is,  in  the  sacred  calling,  to  cany  along  all  those  feel* 
ings  which  contribute  so  essentially  to  early  success  in  the 
ministry,  and  incorporate  them  with  that  maturity  of  judgement, 
that  accumulation  of  experience,  and  that  deeper  knowledge 
of  man's  fiUlen  nature,  which  characterize  the  later  periods  of 
aife. 

Till  1634,  Baxter  was  a  decided,  though  not  &  bigoted  ooo^ 
formist  His  reading  had  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  hiemrchal  side  of  the  question.  Of  the  Nonconformists 
he  knew  but  little,  except  from  the  slanderous  reports  of  thenr 
enemies,  till  just  before  he  took  orders,  when  he  became  ac^ 
qoainted  with  several  of  their  ministers,  whose  fervent  fMety 
mterested  him  exceedingly  in  their  fiivor,  and  weakened  his 
ccMifidence  in  the  existing  establishment,  under  which  they 
were  cruelly  persecuted.  In  1638,  Baxter  was  ordained  by  tlie 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  besides  preaching  in  some  destitute 
places,  received  the  requisite  licence  to  teach  a  free  school  at 
Dudley.  It  was  here  that  he  first  seriously  examined  the  sub- 
ject of  nonconformity,  and  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  sub- 
scription, the  sign  ct  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  giving  the  Lord's 
supper  to  scandalous  persons,  were  unlawful.  In  other  re- 
spects, he  was  still  a  conformist,  although,  on  some  points  of 
BH^or  importance,  he  was  doubtfiil. 

ISk  about  a  year  he  removed  flrom  Dudley,  having  accepted 
an  invitation  to  assist  the  incumbent  at  Bridgenorth,  whom 
he  describes  as  "  a  gmve  and  severe  divine,  very  honest  waA 
conscientious,  an  excellent  preacher,  but  somewhat  afflicted^ 
with  want  of  maintemmce,  and  more  with  a  deiul-hearted  va^ 
fNTofitable  peopl^.^'    flere  Baxter  prefiehed  to  a  large  con^e^ 
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gatioD>  With  tifiticli  ddeltey  and  considerable  success^  noCwkfr 
standing  the  ignorance,  stupidity  and  tippling  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, wlien  he  commenced  his  labors  among  them.  In  his  own 
opinion,  he  never  preached  more  fervently,  and  never  longed 
after  his  hearers  more  passionately  in  the  bowels  of  Chnst^ 
than  during  bis  ^hoit  stay  at  Biidgenorth.  But  as  in  maltecs 
of  conscience  he  had  the  effrontery  to  differ  from  the  ruling 
ecclesiastical  powers,  and  would  not  bend  to  all  their  wishes, 
he  found  himself  constrained  to  remove  again  ;  and  in  1640, 
was  established  in  a  sort  of  lectureship  at  Kidderminster^  To 
this  place  he  became  exceedingly  attached,  and  here  it  was,that, 
after  his  return  from  the  parliamentary  army,  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  directly,  his  ministerial  and  pas- 
toral labors  were  crowned  with  wonderftil  success. 

In  going  to  Kidderminster,  where  most  of  the  people  were 
^^  ignorant,  rude  and  loose  in  theur  manners,"  it  seems  to  have 
3been  rather  an  encouragement  to  hkn  than  otherwise,  that  the- 
gospel  bad  not,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  been  &ithfully  preach- 
ed among  them.  For  "  the  state  of  Bridgenorth,  he  says,  had 
made  him  resolved  never  to  settle  among  a  people,  who  had> 
been  hardened  hy  an  awakening-  ministry :  but  that  he  woukb 
go,  either  to  those  who  never  had  enjoyed  such  a  blessing,. 
XX  to  those  who  had  profited  by  it."  We  shall  not  undertake 
to  defend  this  somewhat  remarkable  resolution,  because  the 
gospel  ought  to  be  preached  everywhere,  and  to  *  every  crea- 
ture ;'  but  sure  we  are,  that  any  faithftil  minister  ha&  more 
reason  to  hope  for  success  among  the  ignorant,  and  even  th* 
vicious,  if  they  will  but  hefiu:  him,  than  in  preaching  to  those 
who  have  slumbered  for  years  under  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  and 
have  been  all  the  while  growing  deafer  and  deafer  to  the  voke 
of  mercy  from  Calvary.  We  believe  it  is  Baxter  himself^  who 
somewhere  quaintly  compares  sinners  of  this  latter  ^  class  to  ^  & 
blacksmith's  dog,  that  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  lie  un- 
der the  anvil,  as  not  to  mind  the  hissing  cinders.'  We  know 
of  nothing  more  disheartening  than  to  stand  and  prophecy,  from 
sabbath  to  sabbath,  over  diy  bones,  which  have  already  been, 
prophesied  to  for  a  long  course  of  years  in  vain. 

The  state  of  religion  throughout  England,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  was  most  depiorable.  The  dignita- 
ries of  the  Church  were  worldly,  tyrannical,  and  bitterly  hostile 
to  serious  godliness,  if  not  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation.  I'he  great  body  of  the  inferior  clergy  were 
Ignorant,  bigoted,  *  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of 
God,'  and  many  of  them  Were  openly  and  shamefully 
jwnojT^    To  ^  great  i^xtent,  the  nobility  and  the  higher  claw 
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W  gffitry  were  dther  j^pists  or  kifidelB,  or  were  nominal  pro- 
testants,  the  fit  instruments  of  an  arbitrary  and  in&tuated 
monarch,  who  was  goading  on  his  subjects  to  desperation,  and 
whetting  for  his  own  neck  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  In  the 
lower  class  of  the  people,  ignorance,  irreUgion,  and  a  kind  of 
ferocious  hatred  of  all  who  made  any  pretensions  to  experi- 
mental piety,  prevailed  to  a  most  alarming  extent.  In  the  mid- 
dling class  were  found  nearly  all  the  Nonconformists,  or  Puri- 
tans and  Precisians,  as  they  were  c(mtemptuously  called,  and 
with  them  were  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  popular  preach- 
ers of  the  tunes.  As  the  spirit  of  persecution  waxed  fiercer 
and  fiercer,  and  Charles  at  length  came  to  an  open  rupture  with 
his  parliament,  multitudes  of  the  nonconformists  fled  to  the 
garrisons  of  the  latter  for  protection  and  for  bread,  and  many 
of  them  ultimately  enlisted  in  defence  of  their  country's  Uber- 
ties.  When  the  civil  wars  had  spread  over  the  kingdom,  it 
was  greatly  owing  to  their  religious  zeal,  courage,  activity  and 
influence,  that  the  armies  of  the  Commonwealth  became  invin- 
<nble.  Thpugh  a  decided  friend  of  monarchy,  and  of  the  ex- 
isting ecclesiastical  establishment,  Baxter  was  far  from  looking 
with  indifference  upon  the  arbitrary  encroachments  of  either, 
.  and  he  has  fiilly  proved,  that  it  was  not  the  hated  Puritans 
^md  Roundheads  who  kindled  up  the  fires  of  civil  discord,  but 
4hcir  implacable  enemies,  who  compelled  them  to  fly  for  pro- 
jection wherever  they  could  find  it,  and  in  whose  behalf  the 
sjrmpathies  of  all  good  men  throughout  the  kingdom  became 
warmly  enlisted. 

It  was  not  because  Baxter  had  any  predilections  for  the  camp, 
that  he  did  not  keep  himself  aloof  from  that  tumultuous  arena, 
on  which  the  pending  contest  was  soon  to  be  decided.  Glad- 
ly would  he  have  remained  at  Klidderminster  in  the  bosom  of 
his  beloved  flock,  and  devoted  himself,  as  he  had  done,  to  their 
spiritual  benefit  But  the  partizans  of  the  king,  who  were 
very  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  island,  exasperated  by  an 
order  of  parliament  to  deface  the  paintings  and  remove  the  cru- 
cifixes, made  a  violent  assault  upon  his  life,  though  he  had 
done  nothing  to  forward  the  execution  of  the  order ;  and  find- 
ing he  could  no  longer  enjoy  either  peace  or  safety  there,  he 
retired,  first  to  Gloucester,  and  then  to  Coventry. 

fle  had  not  been  long  at  Coventry,  when  he  was  invited  to 
preach  to  the  parliamentary  garrison  in  that  town ;  and  so  ac- 
ceptaUe  were  his  labors,  tluit  when  it  was  known  that  the 
governor  had  consented  to  his  removal  to  a  chafdaincy  in  the 
army,  the  soldiers  were  almost  ready  to  mutiny ;  and  it  must 
have  cost  him  a  hard  struggle,  to  tear  himself  away  ficom  le- 
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moilfltraiices  wliich  wbm  as  litlk  to  ham  been  «X{Molei,  av 
Itwy  were  highly  honorabk,  to  both  parties. 

The  reasons  which  influenced  Baxter  to  enter  the4inn]r>  Me 
etatad  at  length  in  the  Memoiis  before  us.  That  he  acted  coin 
scientioufily,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  That  he  made  up  his 
mind  deliberately,  and  avaSed  himself  of  the  best  advice  he 
could  obtain,  there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve.  That  to  a  man 
of  his  feeble  constitution,  such  a  step  must  have  been  attend- 
<ed  with  great  personal  hazard,  is  certain.  That  during  the  two 
years  be  remained  in  the  army,  he  was  'in  pmls  oft,  and  in 
labours  abundant,'  no  one  w^  question  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  matter.  And  that  he  accomplished  but  little,  in 
comparison  with  what  his  zeal  for  the  honor  and  purity  of  re- 
ligion had  led  him  to  anticipate,  we  know  from  his  own  tedti- 
mony.  ^ 

The  occasion  of  his  ever  listening  to  overtures  from  the 
<»mp  was  this.  While  he  resided  at  Coventry,  and  just  after 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  he  went  down  to  visit  two  or  three  inti- 
mate friends,  who  were  in  Cromwell's  army ;  and  though  he 
seems  to  have  tarried  but  a  night,  he  was  greatly  disquieted 
with  what  he  saw  and  heard.  Till  then  he  had  supposed  that 
the  object  of  the  war  was,  to  preserve  the  existing  order  of 
.things,  both  in  church  and  state  ;  but  now  he  became  convm- 
•ced,  that  a  decisive  blow  was  meditated  against  both.  Many 
tof  the  officers  and  soldieis,  he  believed,  were  sober  and  reh- 
gious  men ;  but  there  were  also  among  them  hot-headed  and 
conceited  fanatics,  who  were  extremely  active,  and  who  he  fear- 
ed would  gain  a  paramount  influence  in  the  army,  if  they  were 
not  immediately  checked. 

Cromwell  and  his  officers  had  sometime  befere  proposed  to 
fDrm  "  that  frimous  troop  with  which  he  began  the  war^  into 
a  church,  and  had  invited  Baxter  to  become  their  pastor ;  and 
he  .now  deeply  regretted  having  declined  the  invitation,  as  -it 
would  have  placed  him  in  the  very  centre  of  motion,  and 
Blight  have  enabled  him  to  exert  a  salutary  christian  influence 
over  some  of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  the  scenes  which 
followed.  And  though  that  golden  opportunity  had  been  lost^ 
he  was  still  in  hopes  that  something  might  be  done  to  cheek 
the  sectaries  and  ranatics  of  the  army,  who  he  thought  were 
fiist  ^  leavening  the  whole  lump ;"  and  to  save  the  nation  from 
that  great  revolutionary  shock,  with  which  he  plainly  saw  it 
was  threatened.  And  never,  we  believe,  did  any  chaplain  la- 
bor more  fiuthftiDy  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  conflrm  the 
wavering,  or  to  counteract  the  doctrines  and  cabals  of  lev«d- 
fera  and  scfaismalics.     In  these  eff(»ts,  Baxter's  pre-emiMnt 
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-«lDi«iidpQfVPiiiftdIUi#mblibie8  of  poleiiiic4i8|iutatioiigaw 
liimadioidMod¥taitogeovcr«?ery€Miewho  ventured  to  meet 
him  hsk  the  field  of  argumeot  J3ut  Cromwell  was  now  jealous 
of  Ukn  in  aU  luB  moi^^menUy  imd  I^  found  it  much  easier  to 
cm^ehifloppoiieBtSyUumtO'Mtoiedtbem.  Suchlaborsand 
discQumg^ttenUi  were  more  tbaa  his  shattered  constitution 
could  sMstain.  ^  Has  bodily  health,  always  feeble  and  broken, 
at  bttgth  sunk  undor  the  pressure  of  his  circumstances,  and 
im  was  eomiKlled  relnctantly  to  retire  from  the  stormy  aUnos- 
plMie  of  a  camp,  to  the  calmer  r^[ion  of  a  pastoral  cure.^ 

After  he  left  the  amy,  he  slowly  recovered  from  his  exhaiK* 
tioB;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  aUe  to  preach,  we  find  him  once 
more  drawn  to  Kidderminster,  by  an  attraction  which  proved 
to  be  Ihe  earnest  of  unpamllded  success.  The  fourteen  years 
which  be  now  spent  in  cultivating  that  long  neglected  and  rug- 
fBd:fieid,andin  reaping  its  abundant  harvest,  constitute  by&r 
tke  most  useful  and  happy  period  of  his  life.  It  is  here,  in 
the  «mple  garb  of  a  parish  minister  and  in  the  systematic 
routine  of  unobtrusive  pastoral  labors,  that  Baxter  impeacs 
to  the  highest  advantage.  For  it  is  here  that  we  behold  the 
pungent  and  searching  preacher — the  indefatigable  and  truly 
^'Reformed  Pastor^ — 'the  burning  and  shining  light  of  the 
^urch' — the  friend  of  the  poor — ^the  counsellor  of  the  aged — 
<he  father  and  guide  of  the  young.  Give  us,  O  God,  such 
honors,  such  Uessedness,  such  *^seelB^ — and  let  the  Caesars 
and  Napoleons  take  the  purple,  and  the  marble,  and  all  theiu^ 
<ea6e  winch  the  world  is  pleased  to  offer. 

(To  be  CoBiimied.] 


The  New  Divinity  Tried.  Beinff  an  Examination  of 
a  Sermon  ddived  hy  the  Rev,  C.  G,  Finney^  on  McJdng^ 
a  Neto  Heart.  First  jnMished  in  the  Volunteer.  Br 
Asa  Rand.    Boston :  Light  d&  Harris.    1832.    pp.  16. 

Beview  op  "The  New  Divinity  Tbied:^  Or  an  Bx^ 
amination  of  Rev,  Mr.  Rondos  Strictures  on  a  Sermqn 
delivered  bj/  Rev.  C.  O.  Finney ^  on  Making  a  New 
Heart.    Boston :  Peirce  &  Parker.     1832.    pp.  44. 

The  history  of  the  controversy  contained  in  these  pamphlets 
may  be  given  in  few  words.  In  the  autumn  of  the  last  year, 
llie  Rev.  Charles  Q.  Finney,  a  Presbyterian  clergymani  who 
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had  obtained  much  celebrity,  and  whcwe  Ubon  bod  bean  af- 
naliy  blessed  in  some  of  the  Middle  Btatee,  was  earncsdy  inTitad 
to  come  and  spend  the  winter  in  Boston.  He  came,  and  com- 
menced preaching,  on  the  Sabbath  and  in  the  week.  On  a 
Sabbath  evening  in  October  or  Norerober  he  ddivered  an  ex* 
temporaneous  discourse,  from  Bzek.  xviiL  31,  on  maidnga 
new  heart  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rand,  editor  of  the  Volunteer,  was 
present  and  took  notes ;  and,  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  the  preacher,  occupied  a  consideraUe  part  of  his  next 
number  in  giving  an  Abstract  of  the  Sermon,  and  in  Strictures. 
By  the  help  of  a  correspondent,  the  Abstract  was  corrected  in 
the  succeeding  number,  and  the  Strictoies  were  somewhat 
qualified ;  and  the  whole  was  then  published  in  a  pamphlet, 
under  the  tide  of  "  The  New  Divinity  Tried,"  Ac.  The  Re- 
view before  us  is  an  examination  of  that  panphlet.  The 
object  of  the  Reviewer  is,  not  to  appear  as  the  advocate  of  Mr. 
Finney,  but  to  remark  upon  the  course  pursued  l^  Mr.  Rand ; 
expose  the  mi8rq[>resentations  into  which  he  seems  vnhappiljr 
to  have  Men ;  wd  to  disabuse  the  public  mhid  in  regard  to  tfae 
general  subject 

The  Reviewer  commences  by  censuring  the  coarse  pursued 
by  Mr.  Rand  in  procuring  the  materials  for  his  pamphlet.  The 
sermon  of  Mr.  Finney  was  origmally  his  won  property ;  and 
as  such  at  his  own  disposal,  nt  had  a  right  to  do  with  it  as  he 
pleased.  In  the  exercise  of  this  right,  and  in  the  regular  dis- 
chaise  of  his  ministerial  labors,  he  chose  to  preach  it;  but  this 
was  not  publishing  it  from  the  press,  nor  did  it  give  any  other 
person  the  right  to  publish  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  from  the  press, 
ioithout  his  consent.  There  are,  indeed,  certain  occasional 
discourses  and  set  speeches  which  are  so  ccHnroonly  noticed 
from  the  press,  that  the  fact  of  a  person's  appearing  on  one  of 
these  occasions  implies  his  consent  to  be  the  subject  remark. 
But  this  13  not  the  case,  in  our  country,*  with  sermons  delivered 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  miDistcrial  labor,  and  we  hope  never 
may  be ;  as  we  are  sure  it  must  have  a  very  unfavorable  efiisct 
on  the  feelings  of  ministers,  and  on  the  style  of  their  preadiiag, 
to  oblige  them  ordinarily  to  go  into  the  pulpit,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  abstracts  of  their  sermons  are  to  be  written  and  print- 
ed, and  made  the  subject  of  public  censure.  Mr.  F.  had  no 
reason  to  expect  that  such  a  course  would  be  taken  with  him, 

*  W^  know  that  prrachen,  in  the  ordinanr  twxn^  of  tlmtr  labon,  have  MNnetnm 
been  tobjected  lo  public  criUcinn  in  Euf^nna;  and  we  aliio  know,  that  ihtt  mode  of 
treatment  has  bem  frowned  opon  br  tome  of  ibe  best  and  ablest  wrilert  of  that  c<md- 
liy.  Afl  aa  instance,  we  maj  refer  the  reader  to  a  rokime  entitled,  "  Tbe  Pulpit." 
pobliftbed  in  London  in  1809,  and  to  the  merifnl  reproof  and  casli(^tioii  of  its  aatbor 
IB  tha  Edactie  Raviaw  for  tbe  aame  jrear,  p.  065.  i 
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neA  the  fact  of  his  preaching  the  sermon  in  question  implied 
no  consent  on  his  part  that  it  should  be  taken.  Hence,  the 
Abstract  of  hisBermon  (which  was  bona  fide  his  own  property) 
was  taken  and  publisbed  mthout  his  consent;  and  the  publi* 
catiim  was  properly  surreptitious.* 

The  extreme  difficulty — ^we  had  almost  said  impos^ility — 
of  correcdy  exhibiting  a  sermon  in  this  way,  would  be  likely  to 
deter  a  xxmsiderate  and  fau-minded  hearer  from  attempting  it — 
especially  with  the  view  of  subjecting  his  notes  to  public  criti- 
cism and  censure.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  K.  intended 
to  give  an  accurate  representation  of  the  sermon  of  Mr.  F., — 
and  that  he  succeeded  better  than  most  men  would  have  done 
in  like  circumstances.  Still  it  was  found — when  his  Abstract 
had  been  circulating,  exciting  attention  and  making  impres- 
^ns,  for  a  full  month — that  it  needed  correction  in  important 
particulars.  And  after  all,  it  was  but  an  abstract ;  and  none 
of  our  readers  (our  clerical  readers  especially,)  need  be  inform- 
ed, how  little  can  be  known  as  to  the  character  of  a  sermon 
from  such  a  skdeton. 

But  Mr.  R.  pleads  that  a  necessity  was  laid  upon  him, — 
^' that  sentiments,  which  we  deem  subversive  of  the  Gospel  in 
their  results^  are  frequently  preached  before  this  community, 
which  have  not  been  printed  ;  and  fi^Ung  necessity  laid  upon 
us  to  examine  them,  and  vindicate  the  truth,  we  took  the  only 
method  whidi  was  left  us."  Volunteer,  p.  188.  Now  we  axe 
editors  as  well  as  Mr.  Rand,  and  are  liable  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  which  he  speaks,  as  strongly  as  be  ;  but  wo  can  truly  say 
that  we  have  found  no  such  necessity.  The  subject  of  a  ser- 
mon is  always  public  property,  although  the  sermon  itself 
(without  the  consent  of  the  author)  is  not;  and  erroneous 
views  of  doctrine  may,  in  any  case,  be  exposed  and  refuted, 
without  taking  improper  liberties. — But  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject^ it  is  not  our  intention  to  enlarge. 

The  Reviewer,  under  bis  second  and  third  heads,  charges 
Mr.  R.  with  '^a  tcant  of  distinctness  and  accuracy  in  respect 
to  the  meaning  and  use  of  theological  terms ;"  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  with  "vaiious  misrepresentations  of  Mr. 
F,'8  views  of  religious  truth."  In  other  words,  because  Mr.  F. 
does  not  state  certain  doctrines  in  precisely  the  terms  to  ;whicb 
Mr.  R.  has  been  accustomed,  or  does  not  explain  them  in  the 
same  way,  he  fa  represented  as  denying  them.  For  instance, 
Mr.  R.  represents  Mr.  F.  as  "  totally  disregarding  the  doctrine 

*  We  us«  this  word,  because  il  is  the  proper  word  to  be  used  in  the  rase :  and  not  as 
implying  any  criminal  interUion-'aaay  \}ung  more  than  as  oviirsigbt,  a  mistake  in  jadg' 
l^eiit,  ou  tlio  part  ol  Air.  RaiKt 
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of  original  5t7i,"  because  he  does  not,  by  this  phrase,  tinder- 
stand  the  sarnie  as  "transmitted  pollution ;"  whereas  the  Re- 
riewer  shows,  "there  are  at  least  seven  other  senses  in  which 
that  phrase  has  been  used  among  orthodox  churches  and  wri- 
ters," in  some  one  of  which  Mr.  P.  as  really  bcheves  the  doc- 
trine of  "orig^al  sin,"  as  Mr.  R.  does  in  his  sense.  The  no- 
tion of  ^^transmitted  pollution*^*  has  not  been  held  by  the 
majority  of  New  England  ministers,  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
It  never  was  held,  and  never  can  be,  by  that  numerous  and 
respectable  class  of  theologians,  who  believe  that  all  sin  is  a 
voluntary  transgression  of  the  law  of  God. 

Again ;  because  Mr.  F.  discards  the  notion  of  a  sinful  bias 
or  taste,  distinct  ftom  sinful  exercises  of  the  will  and  prior  to 
them,  Mr.  R.  represents  him  as  having  "  made  off  with  the 
doctrine  of  entire  depravity f^  whereas  Mr.  F.  bdievcs  this 
fundamental  doctrine  as  really  as  Mr.  R.,  and  urges  k  in  his 
preaching  with  as  much  frequency,  explicitness  and  power. 
A  vast  majority  of  the  Orthodox  clergy  of  New  England  might 
be  represented,  on  this  ground,  as  denying  "  the  doctrine  of  en- 
tire aepravity/^  with  the  same  propriety  as  Mr.  F. ;  for  they 
agree  with  him  in  discarding  the  notion  of  a  sinful  bias  at 
taste,  as  distinct  from  and  prior  to  sinful  exercises  of  the  wilL 

And  to  particularize  but  once  more,  (for  we  cannot  follow  the 
Reviewer  through  all  the  mazes  of  this  intricate  subject,)  be- 
cause Mr.  F.  does  not  explain  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  opera- 
tion in  conversion  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  It.,  the  latter 
represents  him  as  virtually  denying  the  necessity  and  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  change.  "It  (conversion)  is  made  to 
rest  on  the  will  of  man,  and  not  on  the  promise  and  upholding 
grace  of  God,  not  on  the  intercession  of  Christ  that  his  faith 
.feil  not,  or  on  that  Spirit  which  is  to  be  in  him  a  well  of 
water,  springing  up  into  everlasting  life."  Now  all  the  hear- 
ers of  Mr.  F.  know  (what  is  evident,  from  the  Abstract  which 
Mr.  R.  has  published)  that  he  is  a  sincere  believer  in  the  ne- 
cessity and  reality  of  the  special  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  conversion,  and  professes  to  rest  on  this  important  doctrine 
all  his  hqpes  of  success. 

It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  R.  should  mistake 
and  misrepresent  the  religious  sentiments  of  Mr.  F.,  as  he  has 
done  in  these  and  other  particulars.  We  do  not  believe  he  has 
done  it  intentionally ;  but  the  effect  will  be  (so  far  as  his  publi- 
cations have  influence)  to  render  Mr.  F.  an  object  of  suspicion ; 
to  weaken  his  hands  in  the  great  and  arduous  work  to  which 

*  It  will  be  tmdentood  Ibat  we  iMre  ipeak  oi  moral  poUnlioB. 
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lis  life  ia  devoted ;  k>  divide  and  distract  the  Orthodox  com- 
munity; and  to  agitate  the  public  mind,  we  fear  to  no  good 
piupose.'' 

The  Reviewer,  under  his  fourth  head,  exposes  several  "in- 
stances of  inconsistency,  and  some  of  direct  or  unpiied  con- 
tradiction," in  the  Striaures  of  Mr.  R.;— and  proceed:^  in  the  , 
fifth  place,  *'  to  examine  the  allegation  of  novelty^  preferred 
against  Mr.  F.,  and  by  implication  aga'mst  others. — Kn  impor- 
tant distinction  is  here  made  between  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
and  the  philosophy  of  these  doctrines  ;  or  between  the  simple 
&cts  of  Christianity,  and  the  mode  of  stating  and  illustrating 
these  facts.  The  sams  distinction  is  made  by  President  Day, 
in  his  Sermon  reviewed  in  our  number  for  January ;  and  in 
an  article  on  Orthodoxy  in  the  same  number.  It  seems  to  be 
lecognized  by  Mr.  R.  in  his  Strictures  ;t  and  he  professes  to 
accord  (with  how  much  consistency  we  pretend  not  to  say) 
with  m>3t,  if  not  all,  the  doctrines  in  the  sermon  of  Mr.  F. 
The  charge  of  novelty  then  lies  against  the  philosophy  of 
theae  doctrines,  or  against  Mr.  FJs  mode  of  stating  and  explain- 
ing  them.  Thus,  it  is  represented  as  one  of  his  novelties, 
that  "m  >nU  character  is  to  be  ascribed  to  voluntary  exercises 
aloney  But  this  sentiment,  whether  true  or  false,  is  certainly 
BO  novelty.  It  was  maintained  by  Edwards,  Bellamy,  Hop- 
kins, Witherspoon,  West  of  Stockbridge,  Spring,  Fuller, 
Bwight,  &c  and  is  still  maintained  by  Emmons,  GrifHn,^ 
Woods,  Wines,  and  by  a  great  majority  of  the  Orthodox  clergy 
of  New  En^^land. 

Most  of  the  other  novelties  charged  iq)on  Mr.  F.  disappear 
upon  a  right  explanation  of  terms.  Indeed,  there  are  but  two 
things  in  the  Abstract  of  his  sermon,  which  would  strike  a  well 
infiinned  clergyman  of  New  England  in  the  light  of  novelties. 
The  first  is,  the  infrequent  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  conversion ;  and  the  oth- 
er, his  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Spirit  ope- 
rates. In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  it  should  be  observed, 
that  it  is  probably  a  maxim  with  Mr.  F.,  as  it  is  known  to  be* 
with  some  other  of  our  most  effective  ministers,  to  preach,  in 

•  lo  the  Volunteer  for  Fehroary,  il  w  insinuated  that  Wr.  P.  am!  those  who  agree 
lAh  him,  hold  that  stnnora  ^  ean  ivpfHii  now,  by  an  Mty  ae^fjdirtttitm  of  the  earned 
aM/'^-of  coarie.  thnt  repeniaoee  doe:*  not  imply  any  radical  ch'iTig^  of  ibe  carnal 
mind.  p.  2W.  We  re^t  thai  oiir  brother  editor  should  mtRnr  himself  to  throw  oat 
inch  insinaatioos,  wiibotit  arqtminthic  hWnAelf  with  facU.  We  feel  asmsred  ih»t  ihey 
art  groundless.  We  have  just  as  aHirh  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  P.  holds  and  teaches 
die  aecetsity  of  a  radical  change  of  the  carnal  mind,  and  that  such  a  change  is  impKad 
h  me  repeatabce,  as  that  these  views  are  maintained  by  Ibe  editor  of  the  Vohialecr. 

t  He  dintingu'Mhes  expressly  between  the  *' pkUotoplueal  viewt"  eihibited  m  the  Ab; 
akact,  aad  the^iftio^W  vWws." 
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general,  bttt  one  thing  at  a  time ; — ^that  is,  if  they  are  to 
preach  on  the  necessity  of  Divine  ii^uences,  they  will  preach 
that,  80  far  as  practicable,  by  itself;  or  if  they  are  to  jpreach  oii 
the  obligation  of  sinners  to  repent,  they  will  preacn  that,  so 
&r  as  practicable,  by  itself.  This  mode  of  preaching,  pursu- 
ed witb*  suitable  cautions  and  qualifications,  we  have  no  doiibt 
is  the  proper  one.  Ministers  are  under  no  obl^aticMts  to  de- 
clare the  whole  council  of  God  every  time  they  undertake  to 
preach.  Although  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  mutually  con* 
sistent,  and  each  is  important  in  its  place,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult so  to  commingle  them  in  a  sermon,  and  so  to  set  Ih&ai 
over  one  against  another,  as  to  make  them,  in  their  influeiMe 
on  common  minds,  effectually  to  counteract  one  another ;  add 
this,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  often  done.  And  yet  the  opposite 
mode  of  preaching,  to  persons  tDoi  acquainted  with  it  anid  widi 
Che  reasons  of  it,  may  leave  the  impression  that  the  preai^er 
omits,  perhaps  rejects,  important  connected  truths. 

Mr.  F.  (if  correctly  represented  in  the  Abstract)  teaches  that 
the  Spirit  operates  only  by  motives ;  and  that  the  specialty  of 
his  operations  in  conversion  Consists  in  his  giving  unwonted 
power  and  efficacy  to  motives.  ''  He  presents  motives  by 
means  of  the  truth ;  he  persuades,  and  the  sinner  yidds^to 
his  persuasion.''*  This  view  of  the  subject  can  hardly  be  caBed 
a  novelty,  as  it  is  said  by  Ridgley  (Body  of  Divinity,  vol.  hL 
p.  46)  to  have  been  "  maintained  by  many  divines  of  great 
worth,"  as  Charnock,  Cole,  and  others,  ''who  have  in  all  othor 
respects  explained  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  agreeaUj  to 
the  mind  and  will  of  God,  and  (he  analogy  of  faith."  It  is 
also  known  to  be  maintained  by  some  excellent  miniMers  at 
-the  present  day.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  thu 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Bjnrit  operates  ki 
conversion  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  more  common  n^pfe- 
dentation  of  the  subject  by  the  standard  divines  of  New  Ehig- 
land.  The  received  doctrine  here  has  been,  (it  is  that  adopt- 
ed by  the  Reviewer,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  correctness,) 
that,  in  addition  to  motives,  there  is  in  conversion  a  spedkl 
and  direct  influence  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  mind,  TMs 
iofiucnce,  though  real,  is  not  perceptible,  except  in  its  efiects. 
It  is  so  exerted  as  not  at  all  to  interfere  widi  the  regular  op^ 
ration  of  the  laws  of  mind,  or  with  the  free  agency  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  leaves  him  room  for  no  inference  but  this,  that  his 
\  will  is  too  obstinate,  and  his  love  of  sin  too  strong,  to  be  sob- 
dfied  by  any  thing  but  Almighty  grace. 

*  This,  it  win  be  Sffm,  is  not  conTerstoii  hywncml  soasiovinMided,  or  vded'only  bj 
the  priimry  astistanoe  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  sense  of  the  Annini<M,  bok  eoavaaioB^ 
the  tpttitd  inflaeaces  of  the  Spirit,  makiof  tha  Imtib  eftcttuL 
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On  the  subject  of  nweUiee  m  lefigioa,  we  deem  it  neces- 
sary ta  offer  a  few  remarks.    What  may  ki  strictness  be  de- 
nominated the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  so  clearly  revealed 
in  the  Bible,  are  so  connected  one  with  another,  and  have  so 
lamg  been  the  subjects  of  discussion,  and  of  fiEtith,  that  they  are 
not  likely  now  to  be  directly  or  maleriatty  affected  1^  novdties. 
We  have  no  expectation  of  seeing  any  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  evangelical  system  satis&ctorfly  refuted  and  discarded,  or 
of  seeing  new  doctrines  brought  forward  with  valid  claims  to 
be  received  into  their  number.    But  in  regard  to  the  different 
modes  of  ittuetrating  and  apptying  the  doctrines  of  the  Bi- 
ble, it  would  be  hazardous  to  affirm  that  no  further  improve- 
ments can  be  made.     It  is  four  from  being  improbable,  as  the 
Millennium  approaches,  and  light  increases,  and  the  Gospel  b^ 
4X)mes  more  a  topic  of  researdi  and  interest,  that  its  doctrines 
may  be  better  stated  and  explained  than  they  have  ever  yed 
been ;  that  seeming  difficulties  attending  them  may  be  more 
fully  elucidated ;  that  objections  may  be  more  solidly  refuted ; 
that  the  current  theology  may  become  {habUior  ensis)  a  more 
fit  and  effective  instrument,  and  better  adapted  than  before  for 
the  mighty  work  which  it  is  destined  to  accomplish.    Wbfle, 
Aerefore,  new  explanations  sbouU  in  no  case  be  received 
widiout  deliberative  and  prayful  caution,  it  should  not  be  heU 
«  sufficient  reason  for  denoundng  a  particular  mode  of  state- 
ment, that  it  is  new.    Let  it  be  carefully  examined,  first  by 
the  Bible, — and  then  in  its  relation  to  connected  truths,  and  in 
Its  practical  influence ;  and  if  it  passes  the  ordeal,  let  it  be 
thankfully  received.    If  not,  let  it  be  set  aside,  wiUi  as  tittle 
disturbance  to  the  church  as  possible. 

'  The  Reviewer  condudes  by  stating  ^^  briefly  what  are  the 
re€U  differences  between  the  theologKal  views  of  Mr.  F.,  as 
presented  in  the  Abstract,  and  of  the  editor  of  the  Volunteer, 
AS  presented  in  his  Strictures.  In  doctrine^  he  says,  "there 
is  no  disagreement.  And  in  philosophy^  there  are  only  the 
three  following  difl^nces," — ^which  may  be  stated  in  his  own 
words: 

"  1.  Mr.  F.  holds  that  *  a  moral  character  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
voliiHtary  exercises  alone ;'  and  in  this  agrees  with  Augustiz^, 
Calvin,  President  Edwards,  Dr.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Woods,  and  the 
great  majority  of  Orthodox  divines  in  New  England  from  Bd- 
wards  to  the  present  time.  The  editor  of  the  Volunteer  holds 
that  a  moral  character  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  part  at  least,  to  some- 
iMnff  else  besides  voluntary  exercises ;  and  in  this  differs  from  Au- 
gusSne,  Calvin,  President  Edwards.'  Dr.  Hopkins.  Dr.  Woods,  and 
flie  great  majority  of  Orthodox  divmes  in  New  Bigland  ft-Qpi; Ed- 
wards to  the  present  time. 
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"  2w  Mi;  R  holds  that  the  Spirit  in  ooavertii^^  men  does  not 
move  them  '  by  a  direct  and  immediate  act,'  but  *  presents  motives 
by  means  of  the  truth,'  and  so  '  persuades'  them,  and  they  yield  to 
his  persuasion.  The  editor  of  the  Volunteer  thinks  that  the  method 
of  the  Spirit's  operation  in  converting  and  sanctifjnng  men  is  no4 
tod  cannot  certainly  be  known ;  and  if  he  must  adopt  a  theonr, 
would  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  by  an  immediate  influence  oq 
the  mind,  exciting,  in  a  way  perfectly  consistent  with  its  agency 
and  accountability,  its  susceptibilities  to  the  truth.  Of  these  views 
we  have  expressed  our  preference  for  that  of  the  editor. 

"  3.  The  only  remaining  point  of  difference  is,  the  very  imp(Mr- 
lant  one,  in  regard  to  a  holy  or  sinful  taste,  bias,  or  affection,  dis- 
tinct  from  the  will  and  prior  to  its  exercises,  and  'controlling'  voli* 
tions.  The  editor  believes  there  is,  and  must  be,  such  a  thing  in 
every  moral  being.  Mr.  F-  wholly  denies  and  discards  such  an 
opimon." 

Or  to  make  the  matter  still  more  short,  Mr.  R.  is  a  believer 
in  what  used  to  be  called  "the  Tasie  Scheme,"  and  Mr.  F. 
(with  a  slight  difference  of  phraseology,*  and  with  some  pecu- 
liarities of  explanation  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Spi- 
rit operates  in  regeneration)  is  a  believer  in  "  the  Exercise 
Scheme."  Mr.  R.  believes  that  there  is  somethmg  sinful  in 
the  natural  man — something  needing  to  be  changed,  and  which 
is  changed  in  regeneration — prior  to  voluntary  exercises  and 
affections,  and  controlling  them ;  while  Mr.  F.  believes  thai 
there  is  nothing  sinful  in  the  natural  man — nothing  needing 
to  be  changed,  or  which  is  changed  in  regeneration,  except  the 
vcduntary  exercises  and  affections. 

These  differences  of  explanation,  which  occasioned  not  a 
htde  discussion  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  have  long 
ceased  to  agitate  the  public  mind ;  and  we  regret  that  the  con- 
troversy should  be  revived.  Especially  do  we  regret  that  it 
«hould  be  revived,  in  the  manner  and  under  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  described.  In  this  controversy,  the  parties 
an  both  sides  are  decided  believers  of  the  Orthodox  faith — in 
the  strict  technical  sense  of  the  term  equally  Orthodox  ;  a3 
diey  agree  in  maintaining  the  great  and  essential  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  and  differ  only  in  their  modes  of  stating  and  ex- 
j^ining  some  of  these  doctrines.  They  have  been  ajccus- 
tomed  to  regard  each  other  as  brethren,  and  have  harmonious- 
ly co-operated  in  works  of  faiih  and  labors  of  love ;  and  man- 
afesdy  they  aught  thus  to  co-operate.     They  may  with  pro- 

*  What  Mr.  F.  calif  "xhemtmintrfmrpot^'  which  ischauged  ui  rcgeMralioB,  D^. 
Banmel  Sfmnr  caih  "  the  pnmofy  afiectioa/'  in  cKitiiictiMi  frott  those  which  aro  W> 
•rdtnote  ;  moa  Mr.  Wines  calk  the  same  an  "  iwumauni  afieciion/'  in  distioctieo  itam 
Ihote  which  are  ttnperate  or  executive.  Others  have  called  this  "  governing  purposa^ 
the  **mrenaiiu^  mtlinatifmf  or  the  controlling  and  habitual  prefirene^'  of  tte  iomi  U 
if  held  to  be  the  deepest,  nethermoti,  of  any  of  the  vdtuUary  aosclkitt^ 
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priety  discufiB  their  ^Kfttences ;  but  tUs  riiould  be  done  wilh 
9k  fraternal  ^irit — not  holding  up  one  another  as  objects  of 
.«a9picion  and  '  subverters  of  the  goq)d' — but  while  endeav- 
oring to  cxmvince,  endeavoring  also  to  encourage  one  anoth- 
er in  every  good  word  and  work. 

In  regard  to  the  deferences  here  spoken  erf",  we  have  no  hes- 
itation m  expressing  our  predilection  for  what  has  been  called 
^^  the  Exercise  Scheme."  We  have  thought  this  the  most 
ScripttJiral  view  of  the  case,  the  most  easily  and  satisfactori- 
ly expkdned,  and  that  which  gives  to  minister  the  greatest 
freedom  and  power  in  pressing  home  the  oblations  of  the  goe* 
pel.  If  something  needs  to  be  changed,  and  must  be  changed 
m  regeneration,  distmct  from  voluntary  affections,  prior  to  them^ 
:and  controlling  them,  we  have  never  been  aUe  to  see  the  proprie^ 
ty  of  exhorting  sinners  to  repent  and  be  converted.  Nor  on  this 
ground  can  we  see  how  k  is,  that  Grod  cmnnumds  sinners  im- 
mediately to  repent,  and  threatens  them  with  edl  the  terrors  of  his 
wrath,  if  they  do  not  obey.  Still  our  brethren  who  adopt "  the 
Taste  Scheine^  philosophy  prctfess  to  feel  none  of  these  diffi- 
culties. Many  of  them,  wq  are  assured,  preach  the  gospd  with 
great  plainness,  earnestness  and  power, — and  we  bM  them  Ood 
iq)eed.  Instead  of  throwing  one  obstruction  in  the  p^th  of  their 
4isefrilness,  we  would  help  them  onward  by  all  means  in  our 
power.  On  our  part,  we  need,  and  we  solicit,  a  reciprocation  of 
sympathy  and  fellowship ;  and  we  devoutly  pray  that,  instead 
of  being  broken  into  parties,  and  *  biting  and  devouring  one 
another,'  we  may  continue  united  for  the  defence  and  propa- 
gation  of  the  Gospel. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DR.  CHALMERS  ON  PREDESTINATION. 

The  following  passages  are  from  a  Sermon  of  Chalmers,  on  the  dee- 
larstion  in  Acts  xviii,  31, '  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship  ye  cannot 
be  saved.'    We  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

'^  Yon  have  all  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  It  has  long 
been  a  settled  article  of  our  church.  And  there  must  be  a  sad  dcAl 
of  evasion  and  of  unfair  handling  with  particular  passages,  to  get 
free  of  the  evidence  which  we  find  for  it  in  the  Bible.  And  indepen- 
dently of  Scripture  altogether,  the  denial  of  this  doctrine  to'ings  % 
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muoiber  of  monstrous  coaceptions  along  with  it  It  supposes  God  to 
make  a  world,  and  not  to  reserve  in  his  own  hand  the  management 
of  its  concerns.  Or  though  it  should  concede  to  him  an  absolute  sov- 
ereignty over  all  matter,  it  deposes  him  from  his  sovereignty  over  the 
region  of  created  minds,  that  far  more  dignified  and  mteresting  por- 
tion of  his  works.  The  greatest  events  of  the  history  of  the  uni- 
verse, are  those  which  are  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  willing 
and  intelligent  beings  j  and  the  enemies  of  the  doctnne  invest  every 
one  of  these  beings  with  some  sovereign  and  independent  principle 
of  freedom,  in  virtue  of  which  it  may  be  asserted  of  this  whole  class 
of  events,  that  they  happened,  not  because  they  were  ordained  of 
God,  but  because  the  creatures  of  God,  by  their  own  uncontrolled 
power,  brought  them  into  existoice.  At  this  rate,  even  he  to  whom 
we  give  the  attribute  of  omniscience,  is  not  able  to  say  at  this  mo- 
ment what  shall  be  the  fortune  or  the  fate  of  any  individual — and 
the  whole  train  of  future  history  is  left  to  the  wildness  of  accident. 
All  this  carries  along  with  it  so  complete  a  dethronement  of  God — 
it  is  bringing  his  creation  under  the  dominion  of  so  many  nameless 
and  undeterminable  contingencies— it  is  taking  the  world  and  the 
current  of  its  history  so  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  him  who  form- 
ed it— it  is  withal  so  opposite  to  what  obtains  in  every  other  field 
of  observation,  where,  instead  of  the  lawlessness  of  chance,  we  shall 
£nd  that  the  more  we  attend,  the  more  we  perceive  of  a  certain  nc^ 
eessary  and  established  order— that  frpm  these  and  other  consider- 
ations which  might  be  stated,  the  doctrine  in  question,  in  addition  to 
the  testimonies  which  we  find  for  it  in  the  Bible,  is  at  this  moment 
receivinff  a  very  general  support  from  the  speculations  of  inHdel  as 
weiU  as  Christian  philosophers. 

"  We  are  ready  enough  to  concede  to  the  Supreme  Being  the  ad- 
BiiBistratiosi  of  the  material  world,  and  to  put  into  bis  haiid  all  the 
force  of  its  mighty  elements.  But  let  us  carry  the  commanding  in- 
f  uence  of  Deity  into  the  higher  world  of  moral  and  intelligent  he- 
ings.  Let  us  not  erect  the  will  of  the  creature  into  an  independent 
principle.  Let  us  not  conceive  that  the  agency  of  man  can  bring 
about  one  single  iota  of  deviation  from  the  plans  and  the  purpos^ 
of  God ;  or  that  he  can  be  thwarted  and  compelled  to  vary  in  a  sin- 
gle case  by  the  movement  of  any  of  those  subordinate  beings  whom 
he  himself  has  created.  There  may  be  a  diversity  of  operations^ 
but  it  is  God  who  worketh  all  in  all. 

"  The  will  of  -man,  active  and  spontaneous  and  fluctuating  as  it 
Appears  to  be,  is  an  instrument  in  his  hand— and  he  turns  it  at  his 
pleasure — and  he  brings  other  instruments  to  act  upon  it — and  he 
phes  it  with  all  its  excitements — and  he  measures  the  force  and  pro- 
portion of  each  of  them— and  every  step  of  every  individual  receives 
as  determinate  a  character  from  the  hand  of  God,  as  every  mile  of  a 
planet's  orbit,  or  every  gust  of  wind,  or  every  wave  of  the  sea,  or  ev- 
ery particle  of  flying  dust,  or  every  rivulet  or  flowing  water.  This 
power  of  God  knows  no  exceptions.  It  is  absolute  and  unlimited ; 
and  while  it  embraces  the  vast,  it  carries  its  resistless  influence  to 
all  the  minute  and  unnoticed  diversities  of  existence.  It  wields 
an  entire  ascendency  over  every  attribute  of  the  mind;  and 
the  wiUj  and  the  fanc)r,  and  the  understanding,  with  all  the  count- 
less variety  of  their  hidden  and  fugitive  operations,  are  submit-^ 
ted  to  it  It  gives  movement  and  direction  through  every  one  point 
in  the  line  of  our  pilgrimage.    At  no  one  moment  of  time  does  H 
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ibandon  nd.  It  folkrrs  xxn  to  the  hour  of  detth,  tad  it  oarrie*  us  to 
our  place  and  our  everkastiiig  destiny  in  the  region  beyond  iu  It  if 
true,  that  no  one  gets  to  heaven,  but  he,  wiio  by  holuiessi  i»  meet 
for  it  But  the  same  power  which  carhes  us  there,  woHls  in  us  the 
meetness.  And  if  we  are  conformed  to  the  image  of  the  Sariour, 
it  is  by  the  energy  of  the  same  predestinating  Crod  whoee  good  plea- 
eure  it  is  to  give  unto  us  the  kingdom  prepared  for  us  before  the 
Inundation  of  the  world. 

"  Thus  it  is  that  some  are  elected  to  everlasting  life.  This  is  an  ob- 
vious  doctrine  of  Scripture.  The  Bible  brings  it  forward,  and  it  is 
not  for  us,  the  interpreters  of  the  Bible,  to  lieep  it  back  from  you. 
God  could,  if  it  pleased  him,  read  out,  at  this  moment,  the  names  of 
those  in  this  congregation,  who  are  ordained  to  eternal  lii^  and  are 
written  in  his  book. 

^  But  the  same  God  who  ordains  the  end^  ordains  also  the  mean» 
which  go  before  it.  Now  the  ordination  of  the  end^God  has  not  been, 
pleased  to  reveal  to  us.  He  has  not  told  us  who  among  you  are  to  be 
saved,  as  he  told  Paul  of  the  deliverance  of  his  ship's  company.  This 
is  one  of  the  secret  things  which  belong  to  him,  and  we  dare  not 
meddle  with  it.  But  he  h^  told  us  about  the  ordained  means,  and  we 
know,  through  the  medium  of  the  Bible,  that  unless  you  do  such  and 
such  things  you  shall  not  be  saved.  This  is  one  of  the  revealed  things 
which  belong  to  us,  and  with  as  great  troth  and  practical  urgency  as 
Paul  made  use  of,  when  he  said  to  the  centurion  and  soldien^  that  un- 
less these  men  abide  in  the  ship  ye  shall  not  be  saved,  do  we  say  to 
one  and  to  all  of  you,  unless  ye  repent  ye  shall  not  be  sarved^unless  ye 
do  works  meet  for  repentance,  ye  shall  not  besaved—unless  ye  brieve 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ye  shell  not  be  saved— uniess 
the  deeds  done  in  your  bod^  be  good  deeds,,  and  ye  bring  forth  those 
fruits  of  rigtheousnesss  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God,  ye  shall  not  be  saved. 

"  Mark  the  difference  between  the  situation  of  Paul  urginff^upon 
the  people  of  the  ship  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  only  way  by 
which  their  lives  could  be  saved,  and  the  situation  of  an  ordinary 
minister  urging  it  upon  the  people  of  his  church,  to  take  to  that  way 
of  faith  and  repentance,  by  which  alone  they  can  save  their  soub 
from  the  wrath  that  is  now  abiding  on  them.  Paul  did  know  that 
the  people  were  certainly  to  escape  with  their  lives,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  him  from  pressing  upon  tnem  the  measures  which  they  o«ght 
to  adopt  for  their  preservation.  Even,  then,  though  a  minister  did 
know  those  of  his  peoj>le  whose  names  are  written  In  the  book  of 
life,  that  ought  not  to  hinder  him  from  presshig  it  upon  them,  to  lay 
hold  of  eternal  life— to  lay  up  their  treasure  in  heaven— to  hrtxw  tor 
the  meat  that  endureth— to  follow  after  that  holiness  without  which 
no  man  can  see  the  Lord. 

"  But  we  are  not  in  possesion  of  this  secret— and  how  much  more 
then  does  it  lie  upon  us  to  plv  with  earnestness  the  fears  and  the 
-consciences  of  our  hearers,  by  those  revealed  things  which  God  hath 
been  pleased  to  make  known  to  us  1  What !  if  Paul,  though  assur- 
ed by  an  angel  from  heaven  of  the  fintl  deliverance  of  this  ship's 
<x)mpany,  stUl  persists  in  telling  them,  that  if  they  leave  certain 
things  undone,  tnelr  deliverance  will  be  impossible— shaD  we,  utterly 
in  the  dark  about  the  final  state  of  a  single  nearer  we  are  addressing, 
let  dov/n  for  a  single  instant  the  practical  urgency  of  the  New  Tis- 
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Paul  and  his  l<A<rw^tnvdl«wfi)rai  ahipimek,  th#«ch  m^da  kaofwiL 
to  tile  Apoatk,did  not  betray  him  mMo  Um  indoteoe  whieb  iaaaonb^ 
ad,  aad  tatoely  aaeribed,  to  tbe  belief  of  thia doouine ;  nordiditxo- 
strain  him  from  M^Uag  on  the  people  to  the  moat  atrenuoua  andli^ 
tigQing,exer«ioiis.  And  ahaU  wo,  who  only  kaow  in  {s^msni  that 
Ck)d  does  predeatinate,  hot  eaimot  carry  it  home  with  aeauraiioe  to 
a  single  individual,  convert  this  doctrine  iiAoa  {deaoCindokBoe  and 
iwcurity?" 


DBATB-BBO  OV   HUMS. 


In  Uie  London  Chnsttan Observer  for  November,  we  tedtfiefol* 
lowing  letter  addressed  to  the  editor. 

I  inclose  a  passage  relative  to  the  death-bed  of  Hume,  the  histori- 
an, which  appeared  many  years  ago  in  an  Edinburgh  newspaper,  and 
which  I  am  not  aware  was  ever  contradicted.  Adam  Smith's  wdl 
known  narrative  of  Hume's  last  hours  has  been  often  cited,  to  prove 
how  calmly  a  philosophical  infidel  can  die ;  but  if  the  inclosed  ac- 
count be  correct,  very  different  was  the  picture.  I  copy  it  as  I  find 
it,  thinking  it  pcwsible  that  some  of  your  numerous  readers  may  be 
abie  to  cast  some  light  upon  the  subject  If  the  facts  alledged  in  the 
fallowing  statement  are  not  authentic,  they  ought  to  be  disproved  be- 
fore tramtion  is  too  remote ;  if  authentic,  the v  are  of  consider^le 
importance  on  account  of  the  irreligious  use  which  has  been  made  of 
the  popular  narrative ;  just  as  was  the  case  in  regard  to  the  death- 
bed of  Voltaire,  which  to  this  hour,  in  spite  of  wefl-proved  facts,  iHi- 
£del  writers  maintain  was  calm  ana  philosophical.  The  following 
k  the  story: 

'^  About  the  end  of  1770,  a  few  months  after  the  historian's  death, 
a  respectable  looking  woman  dressed  in  black  came  into  the  Had- 
dington stage  coach  while  passing  through  Edinburgh. 

^^  Tlie  conversation  among  the  passengers,  which  had  been  intsr- 
rupted  for  a  few  minutes,  was  speedily  resumed,  which  the  lady 
soon  found  to  be  regarding  the  state  of  mind  persons  were  in  at  the 
prospect  of  death.  One  genUeman  argued  that  a  real  Christiaa  was 
mope  likely  to  view  the  approach  of  death  with  composure,  than  he 
who  had  looked  upon  religion  as  unworthy  his  notice.  Another  fan 
English  gentleman)  inaistod  that  an  infidel  could  look  forward  to  his 
end  with  as  much  complacency  and  peace  of  mind  as  the  best  Chris- 
tian m  the  land.  This  being  denied  by  his  opponent,  he  bade  liim 
consider  the  death  of  his  countrymen  David  Hume,  who  was  an  ae^ 
knowledf  ed  infidel,  and  vet  died  not  only  happy  and  tranqofl,  bat 
even  eooke  of  his  dissolution  with  a  degree  or  gaiety  and  humor. 
The  lady  who  had  lately  joined  them,  turned  round  to  the  last  sperii- 
er  and  said,  *  Sir.  this  is  all  you  know  about  it :  I  could  tell  you  anotiicr 
tale.'  '  Madam^'  replied  the  gentleman,  '  1  presume  I  have  as<goed 
information  as  you  can  have  on  this  subject,  and  I  believe  thsl 
what  I  have  asserted  regarding  1^.  Hume  has  never  before  bear  caU- 
od  in  questi<m.'    The  lady  conthraed;  *Sir,  I  waaBfr.  Hume%>ttcMist- 
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keeper  fbr  many  years,  and  was  wiA  him  in  his  last  moments ;  and 
Ifae  Hdoummg  i  now  wear  was  a  present  jfrom  his  relatives  for  my 
attention  to  him  on  his  death-bed ;  and  happy  would  I  have  been 
if  I  could  have  borne  my  testimony  to  the  mistaken  opinion  that 
has  gone  abroad  of  his  peaceful  and  composed  end.    I  have^  sir, 
never  tiU  this  hour  opened  my  mouth  on  this  subject ;  but  1  thmk  it 
a  pity  the  world  should  be  kept  in  the  dark  on  so  interesting  a  top- 
ic   It  is  true,  sir,  that  when  Mr.  Hume's  friends  were  with  him,  he 
was  cheerful,  and  seemed  quite  unconcerned  about  his  approaching 
fate^  nay,  frequently  spoke  of  it  to  them  in  a  jocular  and  playful  way ; 
but  when  he  was  alone  the  scene  was  very  difierent :  he  was  any- 
thing but  composed ;  his  mental  agitation  was  so  great  at  times  as  ta 
occasion  his  whole  bed  to  shake.    He  would  not  allow  the  candlea 
to  be  put  out  during  the  night,  nor  would  he  be  left  alone  for  a  mki- 
ute.    I  had  always  lo  ring  the  bell  for  one  of  the  servants  to  be  in 
the  room,  before  he  would  allow  me  to  leave  it    He  struggled  hard 
to  appear  composed  even  before  me  ^  but  to  one  who  attoaded  his^ 
bed-side  for  so  many  days  and  nights,  and  witnessed  his  disturbed 
deeps  and  still  more  disturbed  wakings ;  who  frequently  heard  his 
involuntary  breathings  of  remorse  and  frightful  startings  \  it  was 
no  difficult  matter  to  determine  that  all  was  not  right  within.    This 
continaed  and  increased  until  he  became  insensibte..     1  hope  in 
God !  I  shall  never  witness  a  similar  scene.'' 

I  leavtf  your  readers  to  weigh  the  probability  of  this  narrative ; 
for  myself  I  see  nothing  unlikely  in  it ;  for  a  man  who  had  exerts 
ed  all  his  talents  to  deprive  mankind  of  their  dearest  hopes,  and 
only  consolation  in  the  day  of  trial  and  the  hour  of  death,  might 
well  be  expected  to  suffer  remorse  in  his  djring  hour :  and  the  al- 
leged narrator  of  the  circumstance^  who  states  herself  to  have  beoi 
his  housekeeper,  is  affirmed  to  have  oiade  the  declaration  on  the 
spur  of  the  occa^ioi^  from  regard  to  truth,  and  by  no  means  from 
only  pique  or  dislike  towardOs  Mr.  Hume  or  his  fiamily.  Some  of 
your  northern  readers  may  perhaps  be  able  to  inform  me  who  was 
Mr.  HumeTs  housekeeper  a.  the  Ume  of  h  s  d^i^  and  whether 
there  is  any  proof  in  wnting,  mrimory,  or  tradition,  to  the  effect  of 
iier  alleged  statement. 


LETTER  FROM  REV.  DR.  TAYLOR. 

Kot  fc"tew  of  OD.T  readers  are  aware  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  Pro- 
Sm^rof  OidacVic  Theology  at  New-Haven,  has  been  suspected  of  a 
^efMiftotie,  on  some  points,  from  the  Orthodox  faith;  and  that  "much 
atortt  lias  be^n  expressed  lest,  as  a  teacher  of  theology,  he  should 
ioCrdluce  h'^esy  into  our  churches."  The  existence  of  such  suspl- 
■€•«»  and  rjJarms  induced  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes  of  Hartford  to  address 
tm  him  a  Letter,  requesting  him  to  "  make  a  frank  and  full  statement 
^  kis  religious  views."  The  following  is  the  Reply  of  Dr.  Taylor  lo 
this  L^^tier,--taken  from  the  Connecticut  Ot server  of  Feb.  2Uth.  It 
will   be  examined  with  interest  by  our  readers  generally,  whether 

"^roL,  V. — Mo.  in.  16 
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th^7  accord  with  ther  ipri^r  ija  all  hif  eigplaflartniyi,  or  not ; ^ 

those  who  love  th^  peace  ai^d  welfare  ofZiou,  will  eiiideaKbr  to  jud^ 
of  it  with  fairness  and  candor, 

Yale  CoOeffe,  F«fr.  1, 1892. 
Deai^  Brother — 

1  thank  you  for  yours  of  the  28d  ult.  in  which  you  expreaB  your 
^probation  of  my  preaching  during  the  protracted  meetings  at 
Hartford.  This  expression  of  fraternal  confidence  is  gratetiil  to 
me,  not  because  I  ever  supposed  that  we  differed  in  our  yiews  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  but  because  tor  some  reason  or  oth- 
er an  impression  has  been  made,  to  some  extent,  VuU  lam  unsound 
in  the  faith.  This  impression  I  feel  bound  to  say  in  my  own  view 
is  wholly  groundless  and  unauthorized.  You  tiiink,  however,  that 
*^  I  owe  it  to  myselij  to  the  Institution  with  which  I  am  connected, 
and  to  the  Christian  community,  to  make  a  frank  and  full  statement 
of  my  views  of  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and 
that  tlus  cannot  Ml  to  relieve  the  minds  of  many,  who  are  now  8us> 
picious  of  my  orthodoxy." 

Here  1  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  repeated  and  iuil  stete- 
ments  of  my  opinions,  which  I  have  already  made  to  the  public^ 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  or  remove  sudi  suspicions. 
The  course  you  propose,  however,  may  fumishin  formation  to  some 
who  would  desire  it  before  they  form  an  opinion,  as  weU  as  the 
means  of  correcting  the  misrepresentations  of  others.  I  therefore 
readily  comply  with  your  request,  and  submit  to  your  disposal  the 
following  statement  of  my  belief  on  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.    I  believe, 

1.  I'hat  there  are  three  persons  in  one  God,  the  Father,  the  Son^ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost 

2.  That  the  eternal  purposes  of  God  extend  to  all  actual  events, 
sin  not  excepted  ;  or,  that  God  foreordains  whatsoever  comes  to 
pass,  and  so  executes  these  purposes  as  to  leave  the  free  moral  agen- 
cy of  man  unimpaired. 

3.  That  all  mankind,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  are 
bom  destitute  of  holiness,  and  ate  by  nature  totally  depraved  ;  in 
other  words,  that  all  men,  irem  the  commencement  of  moral  agen- 
cy  do,  without  the  interposition  of  divine  grace,  sin,  and  only  sin, 
in  all  their  moral  conduct 

4.  That  an  atonement  for  sin  has  be«)n  made  for  all  mankmd  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  this  atonement  was  necessary  to  mag- 
nify the  law,  and  to  vindicate  and  unfold  the  justice  of  God  in  the 
pardon  of  sin ;  and  that  the  sinner  who  brieves  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  freely  justi^ed  on  the  ground  of  hisatoning  sacrifice,  and 
on  that  ground  alone. 

5.  Tlmttlit  1  itiUi^e  in  Regeneration i» a mofaH  cbanif% consisting 
in  a  new  holy  disposition^  or  goveniing  purpose  of  the  heart  as  a 
permanent  principle  of  action  ■  'm  whicb  change  t\>J0  sinner  traas- 
fers  the  mipreme  affection  of  his  heart  from  all  mfeiior  objects  to 
the  living  God,  chooses  Him  as  the  porUon  of  hii  soui^and  His  ser- 
vice »tid  glory  ^  hb  supreme  good,  and  thus,  in  respect  to  m&mX 
character,  becomes  a  new  tnan. 

6.  That  this  moral  change  is  never  produced  in  the  hun^anhaar^ 
by  m^Tul  i*}iajiwn,  i.  e.  by  the  mere  influence  of  truth  and  i^tiv^Sg 
as  the  Pelagians  affirm,  but  is  produced  by  the  infliiencp  of  thf  Holy 
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ft>!rit,  operating  on  the  ndnd  through  the  truth,  and  in  perfect  con- 
wtency  with  the  nature  of  moral  action  and  laws  of  moral  agen- 
cy. 

7.  That  all  men,  (in  the  words  of  the  article  of  your  church)  may 
accept  of  the  offers  of  salvation  freely  made  to  them  in  the  Gos- 
peXi  but  that  no  one  will  do  this,  except  he  be  drawn  by  the  Father. 

S.  That  the  necessity  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regen* 
eration  results  solely  from  the  voluntary  perverseness  of  the  sinner's 
heart,  or  disinclination  to  serve  God,  which,  while  it  leaves  him  a 
complete  moral  agent  and  without  excuse  for  neglecting  his  duty, 
saspends  his  actual  salvation  on  the  sovereign  will  of  God. 

9.  That  the  renewing  grace  of  God  is  tpecud^  in  distinction  from 
that  which  is  common,  and  is  resisted  by  the  sinful  mind^  inasmuch 
«8  It  is  that  which  is  designed  to  secure  and  does  infalhbly  secure 
the  conversion  of  the  sinner. 

10.  That  aD  who  are  renewed  by  the  Holv  Spirit  are  elected  or 
chosen  of  God  from  eternity,  that  they  should  be  holy,  not  on  ac- 
count of  foreseen  faith  or  good  works,  but  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  will 

11.  That  all  who  are  raiewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  will,  through 
his  contimied  influence,  persevere  in  holiness  to  the  end,  and  ob- 
tam  etemsd  life. 

Such  is  my  Faith  in  respect  to  some  of  the  leadfaig  doctrines  of 
^e  Ooroei.  Hiese  doctrines  I  preach :  these,  I  teach  in  the  Theo 
loncal  department  of  this  Semmary  ;  these,  I  have  repeatedly  pub- 
limed  to  the  world.  With  what  truth  or  justice  any  regard  me  as 
a  "  Teacher  of  Theology  introducing  heresy  into  our  churches,"  the 
candid  can  judge. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  whether,  after  all,  there  are  not  some  points, 
<m  which  I  differ  from  my  brethren  generally,  or  at  least  from 
some  of  them  ?  I  answer,—  it  would  te  strange,  if  any  two  men 
should  be  found  to  agree  exactly,  in  all  the  minute  matters  of  reli^ 
gious  opinion. — With  respect,  however,  to  what  is  properly  consid- 
ered the  Orthodox  or  Calvinistic  system  of  doctrines,  as  mcluding 
the  great  pacts  of  Christianitjr,  and  as  opposed  to  and  distinguish- 
ed from  the  Unitarian,  Pelagian,  and  Arminian  systems,  I  suppose 
there  is  between  the  Orthodox  ministry  and  myself  an  entire  agree- 
ment In  respect  to  comparatively  minor  points,  and  philosophi- 
cal theories,  and  modes  of  defending  the  Calvinistic  system  of  doc- 
trinesj  there  has  always  been,  as  you  are  aware,  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion with  freedom  of  discussion  among  the  Cedvinists  in  this  coun- 
try, especially  in  New-England ;  but  which  has  never  impaired  their 
fellowship  or  mutual  confidence.  To  these  topics  or  diffo-ence, 
greater  or  less  importance  has  been  attached  by  different  individu- 
als. In  respect  to  some  of  these,  (and  in  respect  to  them,  I  suppose 
myself  to  a.^ee  with  a  large  majority  of  our  Calvinistic  clergy,)  I 
will  now  briefly  but  frankly  state  what  I  do  not,  and  what  1  do  be- 
lieve. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  are,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  laniuage,  guilty  of  his  sin ;  or  that  the  ill  desert  oi  that  sin 
Is  truly  theirs ;  or  that  they  are  punished  for  that  sin.  But  1  do 
believe,  that  by  the  wise  and  holy  constitution  of  God,  all  memkmd, 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  become  sinners  by  their  own  act 

I  do  710/  believe,  that  the  nature  of  the  hunran  mind,  which  God 
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creates,  is  itself  sinful ;  or  that  God  punishes  men  for  the  nafor^ 
which  He  creates ;  or  that  sin  pertains  to  any  thing  in  the  mind 
which  precedes  all  conscious  mental  exercise  or  action,  and  wbicli 
is  neither  a  matter  of  consciousness  nor  of  knowledge.  But  I  do 
believe  that  sin  universally  is  no  other  than  selfishness,  or  a  prrf- 
erence  of  one's  self  to  all  others, — of  some  inferior  good  to  God; 
that  this  free  voluntary  preference  is  a  permanent  principle  of  ac- 
tion in  all  the  unconverted ;  and  that  tliis  is  sin,  and  all  that  in  the 
Scriptures  is  meant  by  sin.  I  also  believe^  that  such  is  the  TuUure 
of  the  human  mind,  that  it  becomes  the  occasion  of  universal  sin 
in  men  in  all  the  appropriate  circumstances  of  their  existence  ; 
and  that  therefore  they  are  truly  and  properly  said  to  be  sinners 
by  ncUure. 

I  do  not  believe,  that  sin  can  be  proved  to  be  the  necessary  means 
of  the  greatest  good,  and  that  as  such  God  prefers  it  on  the  whoie 
to  holiness  in  its  stead ;  or  that  a  God  of  sincerity  and  truth  pun- 
ishes his  creatures  for  doing  that  which  he  on  the  whole  prefers 
they  should  do,  and  which,  as  the  means  of  good,  is  the  best  thin^ 
they  can  do.  But  I  do  believe,  that  hoi  iness  as  the  means  of  good, 
may  be  better  than  sin ;  that  it  ma^  be  true,  that  God.  ail  things 
considered,  prefers  holiness  to  sin  m  all  instances  in  which  the  lat- 
ter takes  place,  and  therefore  sincerely  desires  that  all  men  ^ould 
come  to  repentance,  though  for  wise  and  good  reasons  he  permits, 
ox  does  not  prevent,  the  existence  of  sin.  I  do  tiot  believe  that  it 
can  be  proved,  that  an  omnipotent  God  would  be  unable  to  secure 
more  good  b^  means  of  the  perfect  and  universal  obedience  of  his 
creatures,  if  they  would  render  it,  than  by  means  of  their  sin. 
But  I  do  believe  that  it  may  hivolve  a  dishonorable  limitation  of 
his  power  to  suppose  that  he  could  not  do  it.* 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  grace  of  God  can  be  truly  said  to  be  tr- 
resi8tible,  in  the  primary  proper  import  of  this  term.— But  I  do 
believe,  that  in  sdl  cases  it  may  be  resisted  by  man  as  a  free 
moral  agent ;  and  that  when  it  becomes  effectual  to  conversion, 
as  it  infallibly  does  in  the  case  of  all  the  elect,  it  is  unresisted, 

I  do  Tiot  believe,  thai  the  grace  of  God  is  necessary,  as  Armini- 
ans  and  some  others  maintain,  to  render  man  an  accountable  agent, 
and  responsible  for  rejecting  the  offers  of  eternal  life.  But  I  do 
believe,  that  man  would  be  such  an  agent  and  thus  re^K)nsible, 
were  no  such  grace  afforded,  and  that  otherwise  "  grace  wouki  je 
no  more  grace." 

I  do  not  believe,  that  it  is  necessary,  that  the  sinner,  in  usinff  the 
means  of  regeneration,  should  commit  sin  in  order  to  become  holy. 
But  I  do  believe,  Uiat  as  a  moral  agent  he  is  qualified  so  to  use 
these  means,  i.  e.  the  truth  of  God  when  present  to  his  mind^  as 
to  become  noly  at  once ;  that  he  is  authorised  to  believ^  that 
through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  may  be  done  -,  and  that 
except  in  so  doing,  he  cannot  be  truly  and  properly  said  to  use  th» 
means  of  regeneration.  « 

*  The  question  U  not  whether  God,  all  things  considered,  has  purposed  ibe  extsteaee 
of  sin  rather  than  to  prevent  it ;  but  for  what  reason  ba^  he  purposed  it  t  Some  affirm 
this  reasm  to  be  that  tin  is  the  necessary  meant  of  the  greatest  good.  Now  what  I 
clinm  and  all  that  I  claim  is,  that  no  one  eon  prove  this  to  be  the  reason  why  God  hat 
purposed  the  existence  of  sin,  and  thai  some  other  may  bt  the  (Ae  tme  rsosim,  witlMOl 
•ffiimiBf  wh«i  the  true  reatoa  is. 
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1  do  not  believe,  that  we  are  authorised  to  assure  the  sinner,  as 
Arminians  do,  and  some  others  also,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  always 
ready  to  convert  him.  But  I  do  believe  that  we  are  authorised  to 
assure  any  sinner,  that  it  may  be  true,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  now 
ready  to  convert  him. — "  that  God  peradventure  will  now  give 
him  repentance,"  and  that  thus,  in  view  of  the  possible  intervention 
of  divine  influence,  we  remove  what  would  otherwise  l>e  a  ground 
of  fatal  discouragement  to  the  sinner,  when  we  exhort  him  to  im- 
mediate repentance. 

I  have  dwelt  the  more  on  some  of  these  particulars,  because 
much  pains  has  been  taken  by  some  individuals  to  make  the  im- 
pression, that  I  have  departed  from  tiie  true  faith  respecting  Uie 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  denying  his  influences  alto- 
gether. So  far  is  this  from  the  fact,  that  as  you  well  know,  no 
one  attaches  higher  importance  to  this  doctrine  than  I  do ;  preach- 
es it  more  decisively,  or  appreciates  more  highly  its  practical  re- 
lations and  bearings.  In  my  own  view,  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
on  the  mind  of  the  sinner  very  much  consists  in  the  two  great 
fticts  of  his  complete  moral  agency  as  the  basis  of  his  obligation, 
of  his  guilt  and  of  his  duty ; — and  of  his  dependence  on  the  sove- 
reign grace  of  God,  resulting  from  his  voluntary  perverseness  in 
sin.  Without  the  latter,  we  could,  in  my  opinion,  neither  show 
the  Christian  what  tiianks  he  owes  his  Deliverer  from  sin,  nor 
awaken  the  sinner  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  This  doctrine 
seems  to  be  indispensable  to  destroy  the  presumptuous  rehauce  of 
the  sinner  on  future  repentance,  as  it  shows  him  how  fearfuUv  he 
provokes  an  oflfended  God  to  withhold  the  grace  on  which  all  de- 
pends. At  the  same  time  one  thing  is  indubitably  certain,  viz. 
that  God  never  revealed  the  doctrine  of  the  sinner's  dependence 
on  his  Spirit,  to  prevent  the  sinner  from  doing  his  duty  at  once. 
€K>d  does  not  call  sinners  to  Instant  comf^ianoe  with  the  terms  of 
life,  and  then  assure  them,  that  such  compliance  is  utterly  out  of 
the  question,  and  to  be  wholly  despaired  of.  The  opposite  im- 
pression, however,  is  not  uncommon :  and  it  is  an  error  not  less 
fetal  to  immediate  repentance,  than  the  fond  hope  of  repenting 
hereafter.  Both  are  to  be  destroyed ;  and  he  who  does  not  prea^ 
the  Gospel  in  that  manner  which  tends  to  destroy  both,  preaches 
it  but  imperfectly. 

In  tfie  earlier  revivals  of  this  country,  great  prominence  was 
given  in  the  preaching  to  the  doctrine  of  dependence,  in  the  forms 
of  regeneration,  election,  &c.  This  was  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  Calvinistic  preachers  of  the  time,  in  view  of  the  preva- 
lence of  Arminianism.  In  the  more  recent  revivals,  however,  a 
similar  prominence  seems  to  be  given  to  moral  Eigency,  in  tl» 
forms  of  present  obligation  to  duty,  its  present  practicability,  Ac. 
ITie  preaching  thus  distinguished  in  its  more  prominent  charac> 
teristics  has  been  undeniably  owned  and  blessed  by  the  Spirit  of 
Goi  although  we  are  very  apt  to  believe,  that  what  is  true  of  one 
kind  of  preaching  at  one  time,  must  be  true  of  it  at  another.  Now 
I  believe,  that  both  the  doctrines  of  dependence  and  moral  ac- 
countability, must  be  admitted  by  the  public  mind,  to  secure  upon 
ihat  mind  the  full  power  of  the  Gospel  I  edso  believe,  that  great-' 
er  or  less  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  dodtrines,  according  to  the  prevaiUng  state  of  pubttc  opio. 
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ion.    When,  at  the  earlier  periods  alluded  to,  the  doctnne  of  de* 
pendence  was  dwelt  on  chiefly,  (I  do  not  suppose  exclusively^) 
the  public  mind  believed  enough,  I  might  say  too^uch,  concern- 
ing the  ti'ee  moral  agency  of  man,  and  had  not  so  well  learned  as 
since,  to  pervert  the  doctrine  of  dependence  to  justily  the  waiting 
attitude  ot  a  passive  recipient    And  then  both  doctrmes  told  witb 
power  on  the  mind  and  the  conscience,  and  through  God  were  ai- 
tended  with  great  and  happy  results.    But  the  prominence  giv^i 
to  the  doctrine  of  dependence  in  preaching  was  continued,  until, 
if  I  mistake  not,  it  so  engrossed  the  public  attention,  and  so  ob- 
scured or  weakened  the  doctrine  of  responsibility,  that  many  fell 
into  the  opposite  error  of  quietly  waiting  for  God's  interposition. 
Hence,  when  this  prevailing  error  is  again  corrected  by  a  more 
prominent  exhibition  of  man's  responsibility  in  the  Ibrm  of  imme- 
diate obligation,  &c.  the  power  of  both  doctrines  is  again  combin- 
ed on  the  public  mind,  and  we  see  the  same  or  even  greater  re- 
sults in  revivals  of  religion.    Nor  would  it  be  strange  it  the  latter 
kind  of  preaching  should  in  its  turn  prevail  so  exclusively  and  so- 
long,  that  ^e  practical  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  dependence 
sliould  be  greatly  impair«J,  to  be  followed  with  another  dearth  oT 
revivals,  and  a  quiet  reliance  of  sinful  men  on  their  own  self-suffi- 
ciency.   On  this  subject,  I  have  often,  in  view  of  the  tendency  of 
^e  human  mind  to  vaccillate  from  one  extreme  to  the  oiher.  ex- 
pressed my  apprehensions.    In  some  of  my  brethren  whom  I  love 
and  respect,  I  see  what  I  esteem  a  disproportioned  estimate  of  the 
importcmce  of  preau^hing  dependence ;  in  others  whom  I  equallyr 
respect,  I  see  what  I  regard  as  a  d%9proporti»ined  estimate  of  tbue 
importance  of  preaching  moral  responsibility.    In  regard  to  my- 
self, I  can  say  that  I  have  aimed  in  this  respect  rightly  to  divide 
the  word  of  truth,  and  that  those  discourses  in  which  I  have  best 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  two  doctrines  to  bear  in  their  combined 
force  on  the  mind,  have  been  more  blessed  to  the  awakening  aaid 
conversion  of  f?inners,  than  almost  any  others  which  I  preach. 
When  both  doctrines  are  wisely  and  truly  presented,  the  sinner 
has  no  resting  place.    He  caimot  well  avoid  a  sen^e  of  guilt  while 
proposing  to  remain  ui  his  sins,  for  he  sees  that  he  is  a  free  moral 
agent,  under  all  the  responsibilities  of  such  an  agent,  to  immediate 
duty.    He  cannot  well  presume  on  his  resolution  of  future  repent- 
ance, for  he  sees  that  sovereign,  injured  grace  may  at  once  aban- 
don him  to  hopeless  sin.    He  is  thus  shut  up  to  the  faith — to  the 
immediate  performance  of  his  duty.    In  accordance  with  these 
viewsj  I  aim,  in  my  instructions  to  those  who  are  prepar  Jig  few 
the  mmistry,  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  a  consistent,  well  pro- 
portioned exhibition  of  the  two  great  doctrines  of  the  sinner's  de- 
pendence and  responsibility,  that  in  this  regject  they  may  hold  the 
minds  of  their  hearers  under  the  full  influence  of  that  Gospei 
which  is  the  power  of  Grod  to  salvation. 

1  have  thus  stated,  more  minutely  perhaps  than  you  anticipated, 
my  views  and  opinions.  I  could  wish  that  they  might  be  satis- 
&ctory  to  all  our  Orthodox  brethren.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
win  be  to  very  many,  and  to  some  who  have  been  alarmed  by 
l^oimdless  rumors  concernmg  my  unsoundness  in  the  faith. — 
With  respect  to  what  I  have  called  leading  doctrines,  I  regard 
Aeae  as  amcmg  the  cardinal  truths  of  the  Christian  system.  They 
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are  truths  to  which  I  attach  the  highest  importance,  and  in  which 
Day  faiih  is  more  and  more  conlirmed,  tfie  more  I  examine  the 
word  of  God. — To  *ojne  of  those  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  com- 
parativelp  minor  poirUa,  I  attach  a  high  importance  in  their  practi- 
cal bearings  ana  doctrinal  connections.  They  are  points,  how- 
ever, in  regard  to  which  there  is  more  or  less  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  Orthodox :  and  as  it  is  not  my  intention  nor  my  prac- 
tice to  denounce  others  as  heretics,  merely  because  they  differ 
from  me  in  these  matters,  so  I  should  be  pleased  with  the  recipro- 
cation of  the  like  Catholicism  on  Uieir  part 
Yo\urs  affectionately, 

NATHANIEL  W.  TAYLOR. 
Rev.  J.  Hawes,  D.  D. 


RELIGIOUS   SENTIMENTS    OF    SIR    ISAAC    NEWTON. 

In  one  of  our  previous  Volumes*  is  a  Communication  on  the 
question,  *  Was  Sir  Isaac  Newton  a  Unitarian  V  in  which  the 
writer  weighs  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  is  not  only  without  reason,  but  against  it,  that 
Unitariauis  have  so  long  zmd  confidently  reckoned  this  distinguish- 
ed philosopher  as  in  their  number.  This  Article  was  re-published 
in  the  (London)  Congregational  Magazine,  and  a  Reply  to  it  has 
since  been  attempted  in  the  Monthly  Repository,  the  principal  Pe- 
riodical of  the  EngUsh  Unitarians.  This  Reply  cannot  be  said  to 
require  an  answer,  ^as  it  contains  little  or  nofiiing  which  we  had 
not  seen,  and  to  our  satisfaction  examined,  before  inserting  the 
Communication  above  referred  to;~nothmg  to  shake  or  invalidate 
the  following  conclusion  of  our  Correspondent: 

"  I  have  now  shown,  that  Newton  was  by  profession  and  wor- 
ship a  Trinitarian,  and  that  not  a  sentence  cam  be  gathered  from 
his  numerous  writings  to  show  that  he  was  not  a  Trinitarian.  So 
far  from  this,  it  is  evident  from  passages  which  have  been  quoted^ 
that  he  regarded  the  Trmity  as  belonging  to  the  faith  of  the  prim- 
itive church ;  did  not  hold  the  Lord  Jesus  to  be  "  a  creature  ;** 
spoke  famiUarly  of"  his  Divinity,"  and  "  his  humanity ;"  and  rep- 
resented him  as  receiving  the  same  Divine  worship  and  honor 
from  the  primitive  Christians  which  they  rendered  to  the  Father. 
By  some  of  his  cotemporaries  he  was  called  an  Arian ;  but  we 
"have  seen  that  he  thought  himself  injured  by  such  an  imputatioB,. 
and  could  hardly  forgive  the  individual  who  first  attempted  to 
fasten  it  upon  him." 

We  should  not  again  have  alluded  to  the  subject,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  an  extract  from  "  the  Life  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  by  David  Brewster,  LL.  D,  F.  R.  S.,"  a  volume  of  much 
interest,  the  xxvith  of  Harper's  Family  Library.    It  is  as  foDows : 

"  As  mis  learned  dissertation  [Newton's  "  Historical  Account  of 
two  Notable  Corruptions  of  Scripture"J  had  the  effect  of  depriving 
the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trmity  of  the  aid  of  two  leact 
ing  texts,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  been  regarded  as  an  Antitrinitari- 

•  ToL  in.  p,  281. 
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an;  but  such  a  conclusion  is  not  warranted  by  any  thing  which 
he  has  published  ;♦  and  he  distinctly  warns  us,  that  his  object  was 
solely  to  "purge  the  truth  of  things  spurious."  We  are  disposed, 
on  the  contrary,  to  think  that  he  declares  his  belief  hi  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  when  he  says,  "In  the  eastern  nations,  and  for  a 
long  time  in  the  western,  me  faith  subsisted  without  this  text ;  and 
it  is  rather  a  danger  to  religion  than  an  advantage,  to  make  it  nam 
Jean  upon  a  bruised  reed.  There  cannot  be  better  service  done  to 
the  truth  than  to  purge  it  of  things  qpurious ;  and  therefore,  know- 
ing your  prudence  and  calmness  oftemper,  I  am  confident  I  atiall 
not  offend  you  by  telling  you  my  mind  plainly ;  especially  since 
it  is  no  article  of  faith,  no  point  of  discipline,  nothing  but  a  criti- 
cism concerning  a  text  of  Scripture  which  I  am  going  to  write 
about"  The  word  faith  in  the  preceding  passage  cannot  mean 
faith  in  the  Scriptures  in  general,  but  faith  in  the  particular  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity ;  for  it  is  this  article  of  faith  omy  to  which  the 
author  refers  when  he  deprecates  iU  leaning  on  a  bruised  reed* 
But,  whatever  be  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  we  know  that  Sir 
Isaac  was  greatly  offended  at  Mr,  Whiston  for  having  represented 
Jiim  as  an  Arian ;  and  so  much  did  he  resent  the  conduct  of  his 
friend  in  ascribms  to  him  heretical  opinions,  that  he  would  not 
permit  him  to  be  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  while  be 
was  President." 
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1.  BMoy  on  the  Application  if  Ahatract  Reasoning  to  the  C%rt#- 
4tian  Doctrines  ;  origtnalLy  published  (is  an  Introduction  to  Edward 
^n  the  WUL  By  tbc  AcrraoR  of  *"  Tas  Natural  Histobv  of  Emtbo- 
WLAsm?  First  American  Edition,  Boston:  Crocker  &  Brewster. 
ISaU.    pp.  163. 

Tlie  title  page  8cart;ely  need  have  informed  the  reader  that  this 
Bssay  is  "  by  the  Author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm." 
The  book  itself  shows  frequent  and  decisive  marks  of  having  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  vigorous  pen.  Of  the  two  works,  the  kitter 
displays  more  acuteness  of  thought,  and  a  wider  extent  of  plulo- 
sophiod  research ;  but  in  both,  there  are  the  same  characteristic 
traits— the  same  striking,  quickening,  origmal  concq[>tions,  bodied 
forth  in  a  rich  and  flowing  drapery  Of  style. 

*  M.  Biot  hM  m<\]  renmrfced  Ihatt  tbene  m  ah«ciluteljiiothiiifi^  in  the  wrritingn  nf  ll«ir 
Ion  to  justify,  «ir  even  (o  aoiliorise,  the  idea  Cbat  lie  wan  an  Anlitrinitariaa.  This  pao- 
MSf^  is  strangely  omiil«d  iu  \hf*  F.ntrlisb  ir»nslarM)n  of  lUot's  Life  of  Newton.  We  da 
not  know  upon  whai  nnihorily  I>r.  Thomson  stales,  in  his  History  of  the  Royal  Soriely, 
that  Newton  "  did  not  heKeve  in  the  Trinity/'  and  that  Dr.  Horsl**^  considered  New* 
Uni's  papers  iui6l  fur  publication^  because  they  coatained  proofi  oflMa  hptttbtj  ,!•  tiat 
doctrine. 
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The  author  beg^  b^  awarding  due  praise  to  Edwards,  both  as  a- 
philosopher  and  a  Christian,  and  by  averring  that  his  particulor 
^bject  in  preparing  his  treatise  on  the  Will  was  triumphantly  oc-- 
complished. 

"  Whatever  may  in  the  next  age  be  the  fate  of  the  "Inquiry  concero- 
Ing  Freedom  of  Will,*'  (in  the  prese^it  age  it  holds  all  its  honors  and 
authority,)  it  may  safely  be  predicted  Uiat,  at  leaa  as  an  instance 
of  exact  analysis,  of  profound  or  perfect  abstraetion,  of  conclusive 
logic,  and  of  calm  discussion,  this  celebrated  essay  will  long  sup- 
port its  reputation,  and  will  continue  to  be  used  as  a  classic  mate- 
rial in  the  business  of  intellectual  education.  If  literary  ambition 
had  been,  which  certainly  it  was  not,  the  active  element  of  the  au- 
thor's mind  (as  it  was  the  single  motive  in  the  mind  of  his  con- 
tenaporary  and  admirer  Hume,)  and  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the 
reputation  of  his  "  Essay  on  Free  Will,"  he  need  have  envied  very 
few  aspirants  to  philosophic  fame.  What  higher  praise  could  a 
scientific  writer  wish  for,  than  that  of  having,  by  a  small  and  sin- 
gle dissertaticHi,  reduced  a  numerous,  a  learned,  and  a  powerfiil 
party,  in  his  own  and  other  countries  (and  from  his  own  diay  to  the 
present  time)  to  the  sad  necessitv  of  making  a  blank  protest  against 
the  argument  and  inference  of  tne  book,  and  of  saying,  ^  The  rea- 
soning of  Edwards  must  be  a  sophism ;  for  it  overthrows  our  doc- 
trine." And  then,  if  -we  turn  from  theology  to  science— from  di- 
vines to  philosophers,  we  see  the  modest  pastor  of  the  Calvinists 
^f  Northampton  assigned  to  a  seat  of  honor  sunong  sages,  and  cd.-^ 
lowed  (if  he  will  lay  aside  his  faith  and  his  Bible)  to  speak  ao/i  ^ 
.utter  decisions  as  a  master  of  science. 

Again ; "  the  metaphysics  of  Edwards  demolished  the  metaphya- 
.ics  of  Whitby.  This  was  natural  and  fit  j.  for  the  philosophy  of 
Arminianism  could  no  more  endure  a  rigid  analysis,  than  a  citadel 
of  rooks  could  maintain  its  integrity  against  a  volley  of  musket- 
ry."— "  Edwards  achieved  his  immediate  object--that  of  exposing 
to  contempt,  in  all  its  evjtsions,  the  Arminian  notion  of  contingen- 
cyj  as  the  blind  law  of  human  volitions:  and  he  did  more;— he 
effectively  redeemed  the  doctrines  called  Calvinistic  from  that 
scorn  with  which  the  irreligious  party,  within  and  without  the  pale 
of  Christianity,  would  fain  have  overwhelmed  them :— he  taught 
the  world  to  be  less  flippant ;  and  there  is  reason  also  to  surmise 
(though  the  facts  are  not  to  be  distinctly  adduced)  that,  in  the  re- 
action which  of  late  has  counterpoised  the  once  triumphant  Ar- 
minianism of  English  Episcopal  divinity,  the  influence  of  Edwards 
has  been  much  greater  than  those  who  have  yielded  to  it  have 
always  confessed." 

The  writer  of  the  work  before  us  assigns  to  *  Edwards  on  the 
Will'  a  still  more  important  result  than  even  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Arminians.  "This  celebrated  treatise  must  be  allowed  to  have 
achieved  an  important  service  for  Christianity^  inasmuch  as  it  has 
stood  like  a  bulwark  in  front  of  principles  which,  whether  or  not 
they  ma^  hitherto  have  been  stated  in  the  happiest  manner,  are  of 
such  consequence,  that  if  they  were  once  and  universally  aban- 
doned by  the  church,  the  church  itself  would  not  long  make  good 
its  opposition  to  mfidelitjr.  Let  it  be  granted  that  Calvinism  has 
often  existed  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  crude^  or  presumptuous,  or 
preposterous  dogmas.    Yet  surely,  whoever  is  competent  to  take  a 
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•calm,  an  independent,  and  a  truly  philosophic  survey  of  (he  Chris- 
lian  system,  and  can  calculate  also  the  balancings  of  opinion— the 
antitheses  of  belief,  will  grant,  that  if  Calvinism,  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  term,  were  quite  exploded,  a  long  time  could  not  elapae 
before  evangelical  Arminianism  would  find  itself  driven  helplessly 
into  the  gult  that  had  yawned  to  receive  its  rival. 

"  Whatever  notions  of  an  exaggerated  sort  may  belong  to  some 
ddxnnUtB,  Calvinism,  as  distinguished  from  Arminianism.^  encir- 
cles or  involves  Great  Truths,  which,  whether  dimly  or  clearly 
•discerned — whether  defended  in  Scripturd  simplicity  of  language, 
*r  deformed  by  grievous  perversions,  will  never  be  abandoi^ 
trhile  the  Bible  continues  to  be  devoutly  read ;  and  which,  if  they 
might  indeed  be  subverted,  would  drag  to  the  same  ruin  every  doc- 
'trine  of  revealed  religion.  Zealous,  dogmatical,  and  sincere  Ar- 
tninians  little  think  how  much  they  owe  to  the  writer  who,  more 
•than  any  other  in  modern  times,  has  withstood  their  inconsiderate 
endeavors  to  impugn  certain  prominent  articles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Nay,  they  think  not  that,  to  the  existence  of  Calvinism  they 
owe  their  own,  as  Christians.  Yet  as  much  as  this  might  be  af- 
firmed, and  made  good ;  even  though  he  who  should  undertake  the  * 
task  were  so  to  conduct  his  argument  as  might  metke  six  Calvinists 
in  ten  his  enemies." 

Our  author  censures  the  work  of  pdwards  for  "  that  mixture  of 
metaphysical  demonstrations  and  Scriptural  evidence  which  runs 
through  it,  breaking  up  the  chain  of  argumentation ;  disparaging 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  by  making  it  part  and  parcel  with  dis- 
putable abstractions :  and  worse,  destroying  both  the  lustre  and  the 
edge  of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  hy  using  it  as  a  mere  weapon  of 
metaphysical  warfare."  He  aamits,  however,  that  this  was  the 
Ikult  rather  of  the  times  than  of  the  man,  as  "  he  did  but  fbllotr 
in  the  track  of  all  who  had  gone  before  him.«» 

This  writer  further  objects  to  Edwards,  on  account  of  his  "ming- 
ling purely  abstract  propositions,  with /act*  belonging  to  the  phys- 
iology of  the  human  mind.^  The  distinction  here  referred  to, 
'which  it  must  be  admitted  that  Edwards  too  much  confounds,  is 
discussed  at  length,  and  made  very  palpable,  in  the  work  be- 
fore us. 

Our  author  uniformly  treats  the  philosophy  of  Brown,  and  espe- 
cially his  theory  of  causation,  with  great  contempt.  He  despairs  of 
settlmg  theological  disputes  by  dint  of  metaphysical  discussion^ 
and  decides,  with  more  positiveness  than  we  can  approve,  or  than 
we  think  consistent  with  other  parts  of  his  Essay,  that  the  cele- 
brated question  of  liberty  and  necessity  is  of  little  or  no  impor- 
tance in  its  bearing  upon  theology  and  Christian  doctrine.  His 
object,  however,  is  to  prepare  the  wajr  for  tlie  conclusion— a  con- 
ichision,  the  value  of  which  we  trust  is  coming  to  be  more  justly 
appreciated — that  "  Christianity  is  essentially  a  documentary  relu 
gion^"  and  that  "  to  ascertain  tne  true  meaning  of  the  words  and 
phrases  used  by  those  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
uhost,  should  be  the  principal  aim  nf  the  studies  of  the  theologian^ 
The  Essay  concludes  with  the  following  eloquent  passages  in  rela- 
tion  to  this  subject : 

"  The  Arminian  divine,  mwardly  persuaded,  he  knows  not  on 
vhat  ground,  that  human  nature  contains  a  something  more  thaa 
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Ibe  possiyity  of  brute  matter,  oj  of  animal  lUe,  }&as  recourse  to  tbi» 
jfignient  of  Contingent  V^^on^  and  then,  to  ^ve  his  unintelligible 
stoiioD  an  e^tpearance  of  consistcancy,  has  been  led  to  the  enormous 
«rror  of  denying  the  Divine  fore-knowledge.  Thus,  in  his  zeal  to 
defejid  one  attribute  of  Deity,  he  has  demolished  another.  Why 
'vrill  he  not  be  content  with  the  simple  principles  of  human  nature^ 
as  known  to  all  m^  and  as  recognized  in  the  transactions  of  ev- 
^rv  day,  and  with  the  plain  evidence  of  the  Bible,  which  always 
takes  vip  and  suj^oses  the  existence  of  those  principles  ? 

''  His  opponeni,  theCalvinist,  spurzking  the  absurdities  of  Armin^ 
ian  metaphysics,  believes  that,  when  he  has  scattered  these  so- 
phisms, he  has  exhausted  the  subject  of  human  agency,  and  may 
triumphantly  return  firom  the  vanquished  field  to  his  own  theology 
leal  position  \  nor  deems  it  necessary  once  to  lay  aside  his  hi^ 
lenses,  or  to  look  abroad  upon  human  nature  as  it  shews  itself  to. 
the  naked  eye  of  common  sense.  Then  h^  goes  to  his  Bible,  cased 
in  metaphysical  certainties,  and  proceeds,  without  scruple  or  com- 
punction, to  apply  the  crushing  engine  of  dogmatical  exposition  to 
all  pcu^sagee  that  do  not  naturally  fall  m  with  the  abstractiims 
which  he  hsis  framed  to  himself  Meanwhile,  men  of  sense  are 
disgusted,  and  sceptics  glory.  How  shall  these  evils  be  remedied  ? 
How,  unless  by  the  prevalence  of  a  better— a  genuine  system  of 
interpretation  ? 

"  But  even  without  this  better  exposition,  a  great  and  important 
reform  would  spontaneously  follow  from  a  more  vivid  persuasion. 
of  the  reality  of  the  great  facts  affirmed  in  the  Scriptures.  Let  but 
the  quickening  affirmations  of  the  mspired  writers  be  allowed  to. 
take  eflfect,  on  the  ground  of  the  ordinary  motives  of  human  life  j  let 
it  but  be  believed  that  the  Son  of  God  has  come  to  inform  men  (hiSv 
fellows,  by  an  ineffable  condescension,)  of  a  future  danger  to  which 
all  are  liable ;  and  to  impart  to  them  freely  a  benefit  they  could 
never  have  obtained  liy  their  own  efforts ;  and  then  it  will  no  more 
seem  pertinent  or  necessary  to  adjust  the  terms  of  this  message  of 
mercy  to  metaphysical  subtilties,  than  it  does  to  do  the  like  when  a 
friend  snatches  a  friend  from  ruin,  or  when  a  father  bears  his  chil- 
dren in  his  arms  from  a  scene  of  perils.  How  much  mischief  haa 
arisen  from  the  supposition  that  a  mystery  belongs  to  the  matter  of 
salvation,  which  waits  to  be  cleared  up  by  philosophy. 

"Philosophy,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  at  length  work  its  way 
through  its  own  difficulties.  But  the  result  to  Christianity  of  so. 
happy  a  success,  would  simply  be,  to  set  in  a  stronger  light  the 
enormous  folly  of  obstructing  the  course  of  a  momentous  practical 
affair  by  the  impertinences  of  learned  disputation." 

2.  The  Selec*  Works  af  Archbishop  LeigMon,  prepared  for  the 
Practical  Use  of  private  Christians  ;  with  an  Introductory  View  of 
the  Life^  Character^  and  Writings  of  the  Author,  By  George  B. 
Chebveh.    Boston :  Peirce  &  Parker.    1832.    pp.  669. 

The  Christian  public  are  here  presented  with  a  choice  volume  of 
practical,  spiritual,  devotional  theology.  To  the  worldly  unsancti- 
fled  man  the  greater  part  of  it  will  indeed  be  uninteresting,  for  the 
very  sufficient  reason  that  it  will  be  unintelligible.  He  can  no 
more  understand  it,  than  he  can  Paul  when  he  says,  *  If  any  man 
be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature:  old  things  have  passed  away  ;  be- 
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IhiMy  aU  iUngi  have  become  new  ;'— or  than  Nicodemus  coaM  un- 
derstand the  Saviour,  when  he  assured  him  of  the  necessity  of  the 
new  birth.  *  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  Gody'  &c.  But  to  the  sincere,  devout,  elevated  Christian,  whose 
spirit  is  allied  to  that  of  the  excellent  author,  the  work  before  us 
scarcely  needs  a  recommendation.  It  will  be  enough  for  such  an 
one  to  know  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Leighton,  one  of  the  most 
eminently  holy  men  with  which  the  church  of  Christ  has  ever  been 
honored,  and  that  it  contains  the  breathings  of  his  soul  on  a  great 
variety  of  those  subjects  which,  of  ail  others,  the  Christian  most 
loves  to  contemplate.  It  is  divided  into  short  sections,  under  ap- 
propriate  heads,  and  will  be  found  very  suitable  for  the  closet,  the 
fiamily,  or  the  social  circle.— The  Introductory  Memoir  (of  sixty 
pages)  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  volume.  It  is  written  in  Mr. 
Cheever's  usual  haqjpy  manner ;  embodies  many  striking  anecdotes 
and  incidents  in  the  life  of  Leighton ;  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  saXv^ 
factory  delineation  of  his  character. 

8.    iRintSj  designed  to  aid  Christians  in  their  Efforts  to  Conoert 
Men  to  God.    Philadelphia :  J.  Ashmead  &  Co.    lS32.    pp.  32. 

This  little  manual  is  the  joint  production  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Skinner 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Beecher  late  of  Boston. 
The  subject  of  which  it  treats  is  certainly  one  of  immense  impor- 
tance. Christians  are  denominated  the  salt  of  the  earthy  and  the  lig'tu 
of  the  world;  and  they  are  required,  by  the  genius  and  sjHrit  of 
uieir  religion,  as  well  as  by  the  express  mj  unctions  of  the  Saviour^ 
to  exert  themselves  in  the  service  of  him  who  hath  called  them  out 
of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
'his  cause  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow  men.  They  are  cheerfully 
to  undergo  toils,  and  sacrifices,  and  sufferings,  and  expose  them- 
sdves  (if  it  must  be  so)  to  dangers  and  to  death,  if  by  any  means 
they  may  save  some.  For  their  encouragement  in  this  arduous 
work,  they  are  assured,  that  *  he  who  converteth  a  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,'  and  that  *  they  who 
turn  jnany  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for- 
ever and  ever.'— The  object  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  is  to  call  the 
attention  of  Christians  to  this  great  duty,  and  to  urge  it  upon 
them— the  duty  of  "  conversmg  with  men  with  reference  to  their 
immediate  repentance."  The  work  is  divided  into  six  sections, — 
relating  to  the  importance  of  the  duty  in  question  ;  to  the  prepara- 
tion for  it ;  to  the  nature  of  it.  or  "  the  things  to  be  done  f  to  cau^ 
turns  -necessary  to  be  observed ;  to  tiie  "  manner  of  performing  the 
duty;"  and  "  concluding  remarks."  The  observations  under  mese 
heads  are  brief,  but  direct  and  pertinent,  calculated  not  only  to  ex- 
cite ^Christians  to  the  performance  of  their  duty,  but  to  show  them 
how  it  should  be  performed.  The  pamphlet  ought  to  have,  and 
must  have,  an  extended  ciiculation.  It  will  be  found  a  valuable 
directory  to  ministers  and  others,  who  are  accustomed  to  meet 
inquirers^  and  to  give  them  counsel.  We  wish  it  were  in  tlje  hands 
4}{  every  professing  Christian  in  our  country. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 

VOL.  V.  APRIL  1832.  NO.  4. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

CLEMENT   OF   ROME. 

Of  this  venerable  apoetolical  man  very  little  is  known,  except 
that  he  was  a  companion  and  fellow-laborer  with  Paul,  and  re- 
ceived testimony  from  the  pen  of  inspiration,  that  his  'name 
was  in  the  book  of  life.'  FhiL  4:3.  In  what  coimtry  he  wa^ 
bom,'  or  of  whom,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine.  He  is 
generally  represented  as  the  third  bishop  of  Rome  ;*  although 
Uie  accounts  respecting  the  succession  of  these  early  bishops  are 
so  confused  and  contradictory,  that  even  this^  point  caimot  be 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  ITiat  he  was  advanced  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Roman  church,  and  retained  this  office  several 
years,  is  certain.  His  reputation  in  the  primitive  church  was 
(ieservedly  high,  being  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  Apostles. 
He  died,  according  to  Eusebius,  in  the  third  year  of  the  empe- 
rcwr  Tra.jan,  but  whether  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence^  or 
by  the  hand  of  violence,  it  does  not  appear. 

While  Clement  had  charge  of  the  church  at  Rome,  a  division 
arose  in  the  church  at  Corinth,  and  some  of  its  aged  presbyters 
were  unjustly  deposed.t     In  the  prc^ess  of  (Acuities,  the 

*  Irenseiis  saji,  **  Wh<m  the  Messed  Apostles  had  founded  and  established  the 
<^arch  at  Rome,  they  delivered  the  office  of  the  tnriioprick  in  it  to  Linus/'  of  whom 
Paul  makes  mention  m  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  Chap.  iv.  21.  "  To  hmi  sncceed- 
•d  Anencletus :  after  whom,  m  the  third  place,  Clement  obtained  that  bishoprick,  who 
had  seen  the  Messed  Apostles^  and  conversed  with  them  5  who  had  the  preaching  of 
the  Apostles  stfll  soondmff  in  his  ears,  and  their  tradiUons  before  his  eyes.''  Contra 
n«rM.  Lib.  8.  C.  3.  In  Uie  same  account,  Eusebhis  and  Jerome  substantially  agree. 
Hist.  Ecc.  Lib.  3.  C.  13.    Vbi  Ilhis.  Cap.  15. 

t  Theae  ^ected  Presbyters  had  probably  been  chosen,  at  a  time  when  'not  ipany 
wise  or  learned  were  ctJIed  f  and  they  might  have  been  deficient  in  those  oraameatad 
GHialifications  whldi  Uie  poHshed  ud  wealthy  part  of  their  hearers  began  to  require. 
6r  length  of  tnne  and  love  of  novelty  might  dimmish  the  respect  which  bad  once  beea 
felt  for  these  veoesable  men,  and  inspire  a  restless  desire  of  change. 

YOL.   T. — VO.   IV.  16 
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brethren  of  this  latter  church  sent  to  R<»ne  for  advice.  Accord- 
mgly  Clement,  in  the  name  of  the  church  over  which  he  pre* 
sided,  addressed  to  them  a  long  letter  of  instruction  and  counad. 
He  begins  by  ap(4c^izing  for  some  delay  which  had  occurred 
in  attencUng  to  their  request.  He  commends  the  past  sfHritual 
attainments  of  the  Corinthians,  and  the  measure  of  their  grace 
and  faith.  But  as  worldly  houot  and  prosperity  increased,  that 
Scripture  was  fulfilled  in  them,  which  saith,  *  Jeshurun  waxed 
£Bit  and  kicked.'  Envyings,  discord,  and  tumults  were  excited, 
and  for  a  time  prevailed.  The  excellent  author  of  the  Epistle 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  disgrace  and  misery  of  these  thingis, 
and  urges  the  importance  of  repentance,  humiliation,  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  paths  of  duty  and  of  peace.  He  urges,  also,  the  im- 
portance of  order  in  the  church  of  God,  of  a  patient  waiting  for 
Christ,  and  of  diligence  in  every  goo(J  word  and  work.  In  re- 
gard to  the  particular  cause  of  division  in  the  church  at  Corinth, 
he  speaks  as  follows : 

''  We  cannot  think  that  thoie  may  jaitlj  be  thrown  out  of  their  ministry, 
who  were  either  appointed  by  the  Apostles,  or  afterwards  cfliosen  bj  other 
eminent  men  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  churchi*  and  who  have  with  all 
lowliness  and  innocency  ministered  to  the  flock  of  Christ  in  peace,  and  were 
fiir  a  lon^  time  commended  by  all.  For  it  wonld  be  no  small  sin  in  ns  to  cast 
off  those  from  their  ministry,  t  who  holily  and  without  blame  fulfil  the  duties 
of  it.  Do  ye,  therefore,  who  laid  the  first  foundation  of  this  sedition,  submit 
ToorseWes  unto  your  priests,  and  be  instructed  unto  repentance,  bending  the 
knees  of  your  hearts."    Chap.  44, 67. 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  exalted  privil^es  and  hopes  of 
believers ;  of  their  unspeakable  obligations  to  Christ ;  of  the 
duty  of  praying  one  for  another,  especially  for  those  who  have 
&llen  into  sin ;  and  concludes  by  saying, 

<<  Now,  may  the  all-seeinjr  God,  the  Father  of  spirits  and  the  Lord  of  all 
flesh,  who  hath  chosen  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  us  by  him  to  be  hb  pecu- 
liar people,  ^ant  to  every  soul  of  man  that  calleth  upon  his  glorious  ana  holy 
name,  taith,  fear,  peace,  long-sufiering,  patience,  temperance,  holiness  and 
sobriety,  unto  all  well  pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  our  High  Priest  and 
Protector,  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  be  glory,  and  majesty,  and  power,  and  hen* 
or  unto  him,  now  end  forever  more.    Amen." 

Respecting  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  the  most  diligent  inquirers 
have  not  been  agreed,  some  fixing  it  as  early  as  A.  D.  70,  and 
others  as  late  as  %.  It  was  certainly  written  before  the  close 
of  the  first  century,  and  before  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John. 

*  In  primitiTe  times,  C^  ccmekt  ofiSkt  church  Was  necessary  for  the  appoiotnient  of 
dNmh  officers. 

^  t  Literally  **  from  their  biAoprick,**  showing  that  bishop  and  presbyter  were  at  this 
time  regarded  as  holding  the  same  office.  In  a  previoas  chapter^  Cienient  speaks  of 
bishops  and  deacons,  as  the  only  officen  which  the  Apostles  appomtedin  tbeoiarcfass. 
Chap.4S. 
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So  highly  was  it  esteemed  in  the  primitiye  church,  that  Eu0&- 
bius  informs  ua  it  was  wont  to  be  read  in  the  public  assemblies  < 
of  Christians,*  and  was  scnnetimes  placed  in  the  same  volume 
with  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 

For  many  years  after  the  revival  of  letters,  the  Epistle  of 
Glemefit  was  supposed  to  be  lost  The  circumstances  of  its 
discovery  and  publication  were  as  follows :  When  Cyril,  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  removed  from  thence  to  Constantinople, 
about  the  beginning  ci  the  seventeenth  century,  he  brought 
with  him  many  vduable  books  to  the  latter  place.  Among 
these  was  a  very  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Septuagint,  and  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  commonly  called  the  Alexan- 
drian Manuscript,  written  about  four  hundred  years  after  Christ 
This  he  sent  as  a  present  to  Charles  first  of  England,  who 
committed  it  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Patrick  Young,  at  that  time 
keeper  of  the  king's  library.  At  the  end  of  this  manuscript, 
Mr.  Young  discovered  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  and  was  ccwn- 
manded  to  publbh  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  This  he  did, 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  at  Oxford,  A.  D.  1633. 

The  Epistle  here  spoken  of  is  the  only  undoubted  writing  of 
Clement  which  is  now  e;ctant  Several  other  works  have  been 
attributed  to  him,  as  a  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  an 
Epistle  to  James,  the  Lord's  brother ;  books  of  Homilies,  and  of 
Recognitions ;  and  the  Apostolibal  Constitutions  and  Canons ; 
— ^but  their  daims  to  be  r^arded  as  his  are  more  than  doubt- 
ful. 

The  genuine  Epistle  of  Clement  is -chiefly  hortative,  and  of 
a  practical  nature.  StiU,  his  exhortations  are  based  <m  certain 
fundamental  tnUhSy  to  which  he  frequently,  though  incidental- 
ly, refers.  To  those  who  have  not  access  to  the  Epistle  itself, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  learn  what  some  of  these  truths  are. — 
It  appears  that  Clement  believed  and  taught, 

1.  The  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  In  quoting  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  customarily  speaks  of  them  as  the  words  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  See  Chapters  13,  16,  and  22.  "  Look,"  says  he,  "  into 
the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are  the  true  worfls  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.'^t    Chap.  46. 

2.  The  sovereignty  of  God.  "  By  the  word  of  his  power 
he  made  all  things,  and  by  the  same  word  he  is  able,  whenever 
he  will,  to  destroy  them.  '  Who  shall  say  unto  him,  what  doest 

*  **  We  know  that  this  Epistle  has  been  formeriy,  and  still  is,  publicly  read  in  many 
dmrcbes.''  HisL  Ecc.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  16.  Jerome  also  testifies  the  same.  "  Clement 
wrote  a  veiy  useful  Epistle^  in  the  name  of  the  church  at  Rome,  to  the  church  at  Co* 
rinth,  which  m  some  places  is  read  poblicly.''    Viri  Illus.  Cap.  15. 

t  Without  doubt,  he  regarded  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  Ood;  and  be  miist|. 
Ibereibre^  hare  beheved  that  the  Holy  Ghoti  U  God. 
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.  thou?  or  who  stiall  resist  the  power  of  his  strength?  Wisd. 
xii  12,  When,  and  as  he  pleaseth,  he  will  do  all  things,  and 
nothing  shall  pass  away  of  all-  that  has  been  determined  by 
him."  Chap.  27.  In  speaking  of  beUev^rs,  he  usually  calk 
them  the  electa  the  chosen  of  God,  &c  See  Chapters  1,  50, 
68. 

3.  The  proper  Divinity  of  Christ.  "  Being  content  with 
the  portion  Ghd  had  dispensed  to  you,  and  hearkening  dili- 
gently to  his  word,  ye  were  enlarged  in  your  bowels,  having  his 
sufferings  {naOtfjuna  6iov)  always  before  your  eyes."  Chap.  2. 

4.  The  atonement  of  Christ  ^^  Let  us  look  sted&stly  to  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  see  how  precious  his  blood  is  in  the  sight  of 
God ;  which,  being  shed  for  our  salvation,  has  obtain^  the 
grace  of  repentance  for  all  the  world."* — "  Showing  that,  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lord,  there  should  be  redemption  to  all  that  brieve 
and  hope  in  God." — "  For  the  love  that  he  bore  towards  us,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave  his  own  blood  for  us  by  the  will  of 
God ;  his  flesh  fot  our  flesh,  his  soul  for  our  souls."  Chapc^^B 
7,  12,  49. 

5.  Native  depravity.  Clement  quotes,  with  approbation, 
from  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  book  of  Job,  "  No  man  is 
free  from  pollution,  no  not  though  he  should  live  but  one  day ;" 
(Job  14:4.)  and  from  the  fifty-firet  Psalm,  "  Behold  I  was  shapn 
en  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me." 

6.  Unconditional  submission.  <'  Let  us  obey  his  excellent 
and  glorious  will,  and  imploring  his  mercy  and  goodness,  let 
us  fell  down  upon  our  faces  before  him,  and  cast  ourselves  up- 
vn  his  mercy;  la3ring  aside  all  vanity,  and  contention,  and 
envy,  which  leads  unto  death."    Chap.  9. 

7.  Justification  by  faith.  "  We  are  not  justified  by  our- 
selves, neidier  by  our  own  wisdom,  or  knowledge,  or  piety,  or 
the  works  which  we  have  done  in  the  holiness  of  our  hearts ; 
but  by  that  faith  by  which  God  Almighty  has  justified  all  men 
from  the  beginning."    Chap.  32. 

8.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead.  "  The  Lord  does  contin- 
ually show  ns  that  there  shall  be  a  friture  resurrection,  of  which 
he  has  made  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  first  fruits.  Day  and 
night  manifest  a  resurrection  to  us.  The  night  Ues  down,  and 
the  day  arisea — ^Every  one  sees  how  the  seed  is  sown.  The 
sower  goes  forth,  and  casts  it  upon,  the  earth,  and  the  seed  in 
time  dissolves ;  and  from  the  dissolution,  the  great  power  of  the 
Lord  raises  it  again,  and  of  one  seed  many  arise,  and  bring 
forth  firuit." 

*  Tbo  idea  if;  that  repentance  is  available  cmiy  ^kr<m§^  the  blood  of  Chrut% 
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^  My  reailers  must  excuse  me,  if  I  love  to  tinger  over  this  beau- 
dful  Epistle — the  most  instructive  and  best  authenticated  relic 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  With  another  paragraph,  however, 
as  a  connected  specimen  of  the  manner  of  the  author,  I  will 
bring  this  paper  to  a  close. 

"  Let  as  considoFi  beloved ,  how  near  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  to  us,  and 
how  that  none  of  our  thooffhts  or  reasonings,  which  we  frame  within  onr- 
flehres,  are  hid  from  him.  It  is  therefore  just  that  we  should  not  forsake  our 
rank,  by  doing  contrary  to  his  will.  Let  us  choose  to  offend  a  few  foolish 
and  inconsiderate  men,  lifted  up  and  glorying  in  their  own  pridej  rather  than 
God.  Let  us  reverence  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  blood  was  given  for 
OS ;  let  us  honor  those  who  are  set  over,  us ;  let  us  respect  the  aged  that  are 
among  us ;  and  let  us  instruct  the  younger  men  in  the  discipline  and  fear  of 
the  Lord.  Our  wives  let  us  direct  to  do  that  which  is  i^ood.  Let  them  show 
forth  a  lovely  habit  of  purity  in  all  their  conversation,  with  a  sincere  affection 
of  meekness.  Let  the  government  of  their  ton^  as  be  made  manifest  bv 
their  silence ;  let  their  charity  be  without  respect  of  persons,  alike  towarmi 
all  such  as  religiously  fear  God.  Let  their  children  be  bred  up  in  the  in- 
struction of  Christ ;  and  especially  let  them  learn  how  great  a  power  humil- 
ity has  with  God,  how  much  a  pure  and  holy  chari^  avails  wifh  him,  how 
excellent  and  great  his  fear  it,  and  how  it  will  save  all  such  as  turn  to  him 
with  holiness  in  a  pure  mind.  For  he  is  the  searcher  of  the  thoughts  and 
counsels  of  the  heart,  whose  breath  is  in  us,  and  when  he  pleases  he  can  take 
U  from  us."    Chap.  21. 


LETTERS   TO    YOUNG    MINISTERS. 
LETTER     III. 

BxLovKD  Bbethrkit  aho  Friihds, 

In  the  two  Letters  which  I  have  addressed  to  you,  I  have 
attempted  to  show  particularly  what  is  impUed  in  the  Protestant 
l^rinciple,  that  the  Bible  is  our  only  and  sufficient  guide. 
The  last  point  I  endeavored  to  illustrate  was,  that  this  Protes- 
tant principle  requires  us  to  conform  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
regai'd  both  to  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  teaching.  It 
may  perhaps  be  thought  that  I  have  said  as  much  on  this  point, 
as  its  importance  demands.  But  my  impression  is  different ; 
though  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  liable,  in  this  case 
as  in  every  other,  to  partial  and  mistaken  views.  It  has  for 
years  been  a  subject  of  inquiry  with  me,  whether  my  own  mode 
of  preaching,  and  that  which  is  common  among  evangelical 
ministers,  is  sufficiently  scriptural ;  whether,  as  to  matter  or 
manner,  it  is  conformed,  as  much  as  it  should  be,  to  that  inspir- 
ed bode  which  we  profess  to  receive  as  our  perfect  and  infallible 
*16 
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rule ;  whether  we  have  not  adopted  a  manner  of  thinhing  and 
of  preaching,  which  more  or  less  seta  aside  the  inspired  volume  ; 
and  whether  in  this  way  we  do  not  evidently  dishonor  the  be- 
nevolent AuthcMT  of  revelation,  deprive  our  heareis  of  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word,  and  spend  time  and  labor  upon  that  which 
profiteth  not  The  result  of  my  inquiries  is  a  serious  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  Uterature  of  modem  times,  the  endless  variety  (^ 
books  which  have  been  written  on  moral  and  religious  subjects 
and  which  contain  a  greater  or  less  mixture  of  errc»r  with  truth, 
the  numberless  controversies  which  prevail  among  Christians, 
and  a  want  of  a  more  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  a 
larger  measure  of  piety  and  fidthfuhiess,  have  insensibly  pro- 
duced a  hurtful  enect  upon  us,  and  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
imving  our  minds  ^'corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
(JhrieL"  This  apprehension' has  respected  my  own  case  as 
really  as  that  of  any  of  my  brethren  ih  the  ministry.  Now  if 
there  is  the  least  danger  on  this  subject,  it  is  important  that  we 
sliould  be  aware  of  it.  A  small  mistake  among  those  who  are 
bet  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,  may  be  the  occasion  (rf  great 
mischief  to  the  church  of  Christ  Inquiry  then  is  'manifestly 
|)roper«  And  if  on  carefril  inquiry  it  snail  appear  that  among 
Gospel  ministers  at  the  present  day  there  is  no  departure  firom 
.  the  inspired  rule,  and  that  the  interests  of  truth  and  godliness 
are  all  in  a  state  of  perfect  security  ;  thexomfort  of  such  a  con- 
clusion will  be  an  ample  recompense  for  the  time  spent  in  the 
examination. 

I  cannot  allow  that  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Gospel,  as 
preached  by  its  ministers  of  late,  is  any  reason  why  we  should 
suppress  our  fears,  and  abstain  from  such  an  inquiry  as  I  pro- 
|)ose.  Any  one  who  has  been  a  careful  observer  of  human  na- 
ture,  and  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  church, 
knows  full  well  that  a  time  of  prosperity  is  a  time  of  speciied 
danger.  The  same  rain  and  sunshine  which  produce  a  plenti- 
ful harvest  of  wheat,  may  contribute  also  to  an  imc(»nmon 
growth  of  tares.  What  season  of  unusual  pro^rity  has  the 
church  ever  enjoyed,  which  has  not,  through  the  corruption  of 
man's  heart,  proved  a  season  of  extraordinary  danger,  and  an 
occasion  of  various  and  lamentable  evils  ?  In  proportion  then 
an  God  has  been  pleased  in  his  great  mercy  to  pour  out  his 
Spirit  and  revive  his  work,  and  to  give  enlargement  to  his  peo* 
pie ;  just  in  that  proportion  have  we  cause  to  be  awake,  and  to 
guard  in  earnest  against  the  designs  of  our  great  enemy,  who  is 
always  plotting  against  the  church,  and  is  never  better  jdeased 
than  when  he  sees  us  lulled  to  sleep  by  our  prosperitv.  If  any 
man  shall  look  c^road  upon  the  wonderful  work  of  God  wfakb 
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has  recently  been  accmn{di8hed  by  means  of  the  wofd  preached, 
and  shall  hence  be  led  to  say,  there  is  no  longer  any  danger 
to  the  churchj  and  fears  and  jealousies  as  to  any  evils  to 
which  we  are  exposed  are  all  out  of  place  ;  that  man  has  yet 
to  learn  a  most  important  lesson ;  and  the  sooner  he  aj^lies  for 
instruction  to  the  w(»rd  and  providence  of  Goi  the  better.  The 
inspired  writers  teach  us  to  rejoice  with  tremlding,  to  be  vigilant, 
and  to  exercise  a  godly  jeakmsy.  If  we  &il  of  this,  the  safety 
of  the  church  is  endangered. 

Allow  me  then  to  proceed  with  my  design,  and  to  remark, 
first,  on  the  subject  of  man's  moral  obligation; — a  subject 
very  plain  and  simple  in  itself,  but  easily  p^lexed  and  obscur- 
ed. My  general  inquiry  is,  whether  this  subject  is  not  often 
treated  in  a  manner  which  ill  accords  with  our  infallible  stand*' 
ard. 

In  order  to  prevent  mistakes  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  what 
I  wish  to  say,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  freely  to  express  to  you 
the  conclusions  which  I  have  adc»ted.  on  this  subj^  and  the 
manner  in  which  I' have  been  led  to  adopt  them. 

What  then,  I  ask  myself,  is*  the  doctrine  ci  moral  obliga- 
tion ?  Expressed  in  the  simplest,  easiest  manner,  it  is  this : 
We  are  in  duty  bound  to  ahey  the  divine  commands.  In 
other  words,  we  ought  in  all  respects  to  conform  to  the  moral 
law.  Or  thus :  it  is  just  and  right  that  we  should  be  what 
Ood  requires  us  to  be,  and  do  what  he  requires  us  to  do  ; 
and  we  are  altogether  inexcusable  and  deserving  of  pun- 
ishment^ if  in  any  respect  we  fail  of  this. 

I  next  mquire,  what  proof  is  there  of  this  high  obligation? 
And  the  ady  answer  I  can  give  is  this :  It  is,  like  many  other 
things,  so  endent  and  certain  that,  properly  speaking,  it  does 
not  n^  proof,  and  hardly  admits  of  it  There  is  taotlung  more 
evident  What  argument  can  a  man  produce  to  prove  that 
cutting  (X  burning  his  flesh  is  painful ;  that  E(mey  is  sweet ; 
and  that  the  rainbow  exhibits  a  variety  (rf'beautifrdcdors?  In 
any  such  case,  nothing  is  necessary,  but  that  the  senses  should 
be  in  a  right  state,  and  thai  the  objects  should  be  presented  in 
such  a  manner  as  is  suited  to  produce  the  sensation.  It  is 
equally  so  in  regard  to  what  We  call  mcxral  obligation.  .  Let  a 
man's  mental  fecukies  be  in  a  right  state ;  let  his  heart  be  pure 
from  sin,  the  eyes  of  his  understanding  open,  his  conscience 
awake,  unbiassed,  and  active,  and  all  his  aJBTecUons  holy ;  and 
let  him,  in  this  state  of  mind,  look  up,  and  see  the  glorious  char- 
acter of  Grod,  as  exhibited  in  the  works  of  creaticm^  providence, 
and  redemption.  Then  let  him  bear  Ood  announce  the  first 
and  great  command ;  <<  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
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all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind^  and 
with  all  thy  strength."  Would  that  man  need  any  argument 
to  prove  his  obligation  to  love  such  a  Being  ?  Do  the  angels 
need  to  have  it  proved  to  them,  that  they  ought  to  love  the 
,  God  of  heaven  ?  And  when  a  sinner  is  renewed,  and  has  a 
clear  spiritual  discernment  and  purity  of  heart,  does  he  need  to 
have  it  proved,  that  he  is  under  obligation  to  love  and  obey 
God? 

These  remarks  disclose  an  important  principle,  namely;  that 
the  feeling  of  obligation  is  founded  in  the  very  constittUion 
of  the  human  mind  ;  that  it  is  an  ultimate  fact  in  our  mond 
nature.  And  this  is  only  sa3dng,  that  God  has  made  us  moral 
.  and  accountable  creatures ;  that  he  has  so  formed  us,  that  we 
are  the  proper  subjects  of  law,  and  have  an  inward  conscious- 
ness that  obedience  is  our  duty,  and  that  disobedience  is  totally 
wrong  and  worthy  of  punishinent  Were  it  not  for  this  consti- 
tution of  our  mind,  no  argument  could  ever  convince  us  thai 
we  are  under  any  obligation  to  love  God  ;  no  increase  of  know- 
ledge, no  improvement  of  our  fiu^ulties,  no  persuasion,  could 
ever  give  us  a  feeling  of  such  obligation.  We  should  be  totally 
incapable  of  any  thing  like  this,  without  a  new  creation. 

As  to  the  reality  and  extent  of  our  moral  obligation,  and  the 
vast  importance  of  acknowledging  and  feeling  it,  I  scarcely 
have  words  to  express  myself  so  strongly  as  I  wish.     That  we 
are  moral  and  accountable  beings  is,  in  my  view,  just  as  certain 
as  our  existence.     And  our  eternal  interests  require,  that  we 
should  have  a  deep  impression  of  it.     Our  moral  agency  and 
moral  obligation  is  not  only  certain,  but  perfect.    Of  course,  it 
does  not  depend  at  all  upon  our  character.     Our  being  holy 
does  not  originate  our  obligation ;  nor  does  our  being  sinful  de- 
stroy or  diminish  it.     We  are  equally  under  law,  and  eqyally 
bound  to  obey  it,  whether  our  character  is  good  or  bad.     Of 
this  I  shall  offer  no  proof,  as  every  man  must  be  fully  convinc- 
ed of  it,  who  will  take  the  subject  into  sober  consideration.  The 
fact  evidently  is,  that  the  propriety  of  our  being  placed  under 
law,  and  our  obligation  to  obey  it,  depends  upon  those  intellec- 
tual and  moral  faculties  with  which  our  Creator  has  indued  us, 
and  which  we  always  continue  to  possess,  whatever  may  be 
our  character,  or  our  external  circumstances.     Those  who  are 
to  the  last  degree  depraved,  have  still  all  that  constitutes  moral 
agency,  and  will  have  it  forever.    It  is  indestructible.    We  can 
no  more  be  rid  of  it,  than  of  our  existence.   So  the  thing  stands 
in  the  Scriptures.     To  whom  did  God  give  the  law  at  Sinai  ? 
Of  whom  did  he  require  obedience?   Of  perfectly  hdy  beings? 
No ;  but  of  those  who  were  sinful ;  for  the  most  partj  of  those 
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i;v^ho  were  entirely  emfiil, — einful  without  any  mixture  of  holi- 
ness.  And  did  Moses,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  God,  ever  in- 
timate that  there  was  to  be  any  abatement  cac  letting  down  of 
the  high  demands  of  the  law  on  account  of  the  siiidKiIness  of 
man?  Did  the  prophets,  or  Christ,  or  the  Apostles  ever  inti- 
mate such  a  thing  ?  The  &ct  is,  no  messenger  of  Crod,  either 
under  the  former  or  the  latter  dispensation,  ever  gave  a  single 
divine  command  to  any  persons  who  were  without  sin.  There 
was  no  q)portunity  for  this.  All  whom  the  proph^  and 
Christ,  and  the  Apostles  addressed,  were  sinners ;  most  of  them  • 
entirely  sa  And  yet  they  required  them  to  love  God  with'  all 
the  heart,  and  to  be  perfectly  and  unceasingly  hdy.  Now  did 
those  messengers  of  God  require  what  was  just  and  right  ?  It 
v(ras  just  and  right,  then,  that  men  should  comply  with  their 
requisitions.  In  othar  words,  they  were  under  perfect  obligation 
to  love  Crod  and  obey  his  commands.  Thus,  the  very  feet  that 
xncMral  precepts  have  been  given  to  men,  implies,  that  those  who 
are  in'  a  state  of  sin  are  complete  mcnral  agents,  and  in  duty 
bound  perfectly  to  obey. 

This  is  always  made  evident  by  that  influence  of  the  Spirit 
which  'frees  the  minds  of  sinners  from  darkness  and  delusion, 
and  causes  them  to  know  divine  truth.  They  who  are  taught 
of  the  Spirit,  are  convinced  of  sin.  They  are  sensible  that  they 
are  and  alwajrs  have  been  under  perfect  obligation  to  loye  and 
obey  God,  and  that  they  have  no  excuse  f<»r  tjran^ression. 
They  acknowledge  from  the  heart  that  the  law  is  good,  and 
that  they  ought  to  have  kept  it  constantly  and  perfe^y ;  that 
in  dispbeying  the  law,  they  nave  acted  amost  umeasonable  and 
wicked  part,  and  that  they  really  deserve  the  punishment, 
dreadful  as  it  is,  which  the  law  denounces  against  those  who 
transgress.  All  this  sinners  feel  and  acknowledge,  when  they 
are  thoroughly  convinced  of  sin,  and  judge  of  thmgs  according 
to  truth.  One  who  is  only  in  part  convinced  of  sin,  feels  and 
acknowledges  this  in  part  His  conscience  is  disturbed,  but  not 
fully  awakened ;  uneasy,  but  not  faithful.  He  still  endeavors 
to  justify  himself.  He  is  so  blinded  by  his  selfish  feelings,  that 
he  regards  the  very  depravity  which  renders  him  ill-deserving 
in  the  sight  of  God,  as  an  alleviation  of  his  guilt  His  refuges 
of  lies  are  many.  But  that  thorough  C(»ivictic»i  of  sin,  wb^h 
the  Holy  Spirit  produces  through  me  truth,  sweeps  away  all 
these  refug^  and  brings  Imo,  ashamed  and  ttemblmg,  to  smite  - 
upon  his  breast,  and  say, — /  am  veri/  guilty  ;  eternal  death 
is  nvy  due  ;  Qod  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.  Those  who 
are  thoughtless  and  quiet  m  sin  have  many  felse  conceptions 
and  reasonings  in  their  minds^  ^^^lich  can  never  be  removed, 
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except  by  that  Holy  Spirit  which  Christ  pronused  to  cosivinoe 
the  world  of  sin.     On  our  part,  if  we  would  do  that  which  b 
best  adapted  to  convince  men  of  sin,  we  must  clearly  explain  to 
them  the  commands  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  and  must  urge 
them  to  immediate  and  constant  obedience,  as  their  reasonaUe 
service,  and  that  which  God  absdutely  requires.     We  must  en- 
deavor to  persuade  them  to  this  by  the  high  sanctions  of  the 
law,  and  by  all  the  motives  suggested  by  the  w(nxI  of  God. 
And  we  must  make  it  as  evident  to  them  as  possible,  that  the 
delay  of  obedience  is  continued  rebellion.   If  they  excuse  them* 
selves   because  they  are  depraved,  and  say,  you  require  too 
much ;  tell  them  that  you  only  convey  God's  message  to  them ; 
that  you  require  only  what  he  requires ;  that  their  com|daint8 
are  not  against  you,  but  against  him  ;  and  that  their  contro- 
versy is  with  their  Maker.     Show  them  the  absurdity  and  pre- 
sumption of  supposing,  that  God  will  or  justly  can  abate  any 
thing  of  his  demands  upcm  them,  because  they  are  sinners  ; 
this  being  the  true  and  only  reason  why  he  disqiproves  and 
C(Midemns  them.   Never  leave  them  to  think  that  the  long*  con- 
tinuance and  high  degree  of  their  sinfulness,  or  its  early  date, 
can  have  any  other  effect  than  to  increase  their  guilt,  and  ren- 
der them  the  more  inexcusable.     Address  the  commands  of 
God  to  them  with  great  seriousness.   Show  them  that  you  con- 
sider these  commands  to  be  perfectly  just ;  that  you  are  in  earn- 
est when  you  inculcate  obedience ;  that  you  regard  them  as 
Under  the  highest  conceivable  obligation  incessantly  to  obey  the 
divine  law  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  and  as  meriting  the 
awful  displeasure  of  God  for  failing  to  do  this,  hi  a  word,  show 
them  that  you  heartily  join  with  God,  and  approve  of  his  high 
and  ^iritual  commands  as  addressed  to  sinners,  and  of  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  which  he  pronounces  against  ev&rf 
one  who  disobeys,  whatever  his  circumstances  may  be. 

As  to  the  fToper  manner  of  exhibiting  and  inculcating  moral 
obligation,  we  are,  I  think,  to  derive  our  lessons  primarily  and 
chiefly  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  are  to  Iook  much  more 
than  we  have  commcoily  done  to  the  inspired  teachers,  as  oar 
models.  They  certainly  had  true  practical  wisdom,  and  their 
method  of  teaching  was  founded  on  just  views  of  the  human 
mind  and  character,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  promote  the  high- 
est good  of  the  world.  We  are  accustomed  to  celebrate  the 
sacr^  writers  as  affcmling  the  best  examples  of  a  just  and  im- 
pressive eloquence, — an  eloquence  suited  to  awaken  conscience, 
and  move  all  the  springs  of  human  action.  Now  we  should 
act  very  inconsistently  with  ourselves,  if  after  all  our  admiratioo 
of  the  Bible  as  a  perfect  model  of  all  that  is  eloquent  and  just 
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and  useful  in  the  manner  of  teaching,  we  riiould  not  be  careful 
to  cq)y  it  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  extraordinary  atten- 
tioa  which  is  now  given  to  the  Scriptures  by  theological  stu- 
dents, and  by  ministers  of  the  Goepe^  will  produce  happy  re- 
sults, and  that  the  common  mode  of  precu^hing  will  become 
much  more  scriptural^  than  it  has  been.  And  I  hope,  too, 
that  the  growing  attention  to  the  Bible  in  our  Christian  com- 
munity, and  esp^ially  among  the  young,  will  contribute  effec- 
tually to  foicm  such  a  taste,  that  no  preacher  can  indulge  the 
h.ope  of  being  acceptable  to  the  pubUc,  imless  he  fidthfiilly  con- 
jEbrms  to  his  infaUible  standard.  Let  us  then  seriously  and  pa- 
tiently inquire,  in  what  manner  the  mcxnentous  subject  of  our 
mc»ral  obligation  is  treated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

And  here  the  first  thing  which  occurs  to  me  is,  that  the  in- 
spired writers  do  not  formally  assert^  nor  attempt  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  to  prove,  our  obligation  to  obey  the  divine  commands, 
but  take  it  for  granted, — ^assume  it  as  a  well  known  and  ac- 
knowledged fact.    In  this  they 'are  fiilly  justified ;  and  in  this 
we  ought,  certainly  in  all  ordinary  cases,  to  imitate  them ;  be- 
cause the  feeling  of  obligation  originally  arises  not  from  the  force 
of  arguments,  but  fi-om  the  very  ccmstitution  of  our  nature,  cmd 
always  exists  in  full  strength  when  the  mind  is  in  a  right  state, 
and  has  the  proper  objects  in  view.     It  is  as  evidently  proper, 
that  a  religious  teacher  should  take  it  for  granted  that  men  are 
in  feet  moral  and  accountable  beings,  and  under  obligaticm  to 
obey  the  divine  law,  as  it  is  for  a  teacher  of  optics  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  his  pupils  have  the  sense  of  seeing ;  or  for  a  teach- 
er of  geometry/  that  his  pupils  have  the  faculty  of  understand- 
ing. And  in  ordinary  cases,  why  should  it  be  thought  any  more 
necessary  for  us  in  moral  aiul  religious  discourse  either  to  pren?^ 
or  to  assert  the  fact,  that  we  are  accountable  beings  and  under 
obligation  to  obey  God,  than  in  philosophical  discourse  to  assert 
and  prove  that  we  are  indued  with  various  bodily  senses  and 
intellectual  faculties,  which  render  us  capable  of  observing  the 
physical  world,  and  understanding  philosophical  truth?     The 
teacher  of  natural  philosophy  says  nothing,  except  incidentally, 
of  these  senses  and  faculties.     He  does  not  undertake  directly 
to  treat  of  them,  and  has  no  need  to  do  it.    Indeed  he  does  not 
V  consider  this  to  be  within  his  province,  as  a  teacher  of  natural 
philosophy.     He  takes  it  for  granted  that  we  are  what  we  are, 
and  proceeds  immediately  to  teach  the  princi[des  of  his  science. 
.  The  same  with  the  mathematicicm.    Euclid  does  not  begin  fads 
system  of  geometry  by  affirming  and  attempting  to  prove  that 
we  have  eyes  to  see  his  diagrams,  and  a  mind  to  understand 
his  maxims  and  propositions.    Should  he  affirm  this  and  labor 
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ever  so  long  to  piove  it,  he  would  make  it  no  more  evident  to 
us  than  it  was  before.  He  has  therefore  nothing  to  do  wkh 
this,  but  inroceeds  at  cmceto  give  us  his  maxims,  and  to  lay 
down  and  demonstrate  his  propositions. 

The  inspired  teachers  generally,  as  it  seems  to  me,  act  on  the 
same  princiides.  It  is  always  manifestly  implied  in  th^  in- 
structicms,  that  we  are  capable  of  understanding,  believing  and 
obeying  the  truth.  But  where  do  they  directly  affirm  that  we 
are  capable  of  this?  Where  do  they  produce  any  proo/' <rf it ? 
Nowhere.    They  take  it  for  granted. 

In  order  to  be  fuUy  satisfied  on  this  subject,  and  to  get  an 
exact  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  inspired  teachers  proceed 
in  regard  to  the  &ct  of  man's  moral  obligation,  let  us  examine 
some  of  the  great  occasions  on  which  truth  is  taught  and  duty 
enjdned  in  the  Scriptures. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  giving  of  the  law.  The  Lord  de- 
scended upon  mount  Sinai  amid  terrible  thunders  and  li^t- 
'nings ;  and  Moses  brought  the  people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet 
with  God,  and  to  hear  his  words.  Now  what  did  God  say  to 
them?  Li  what  manner  did  he  inculcate  their  duty  upon 
them  ?  Did  he  begin  by  telling  them  that  they  had  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  necessary  to  mcnral  agency;  that  they 
were  free,  and  Accountable,  and  under  obligation  to  obey? 
Nothing  of  this.  ^^He  spake  aU  these  wrads,  saying,  lamthe 
Lord  thy  Ood  who  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
^SW^^  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  gods  before  me.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image. — Tliou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  Ood  in  vain. — Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy.— Honor  thy  father  and  thy  m^^ther^  ^c  He  simply 
mve  his  law ;  simply  announced  his  commands  to  the  peo^ 
Their  being  undar  obligation  to  render  obedience  was  asserted 
in  no  other  way,  than  in  merely  giving  the  commands.  No 
proof  was  given,  as  it  was  a  weU  known  and  acknowledged 
feet,  which  might  justly  be  assiuned.  And  how  was  it  with 
Moses,  who  afterwards  labored  so  particularly,  and  with  an  elo- 
quence so  moving,  to  enforce  obedience  npoa  the  children  of 
Israel  ?  We  have,  in  Deuteroncmiy,  an  account  of  his  faithful 
and  impressive  address  to  the  peqple,  containing  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, warnings,  threats,  exhortations,  and  a  recital  of  God's 
favors,  and  of  their  sfais,  m  a  great  variety  of  forms.  But  where 
is  the  passage  in  the  whole  book,  in  which  he  distinctly  aseert- 
ed  the  feet  of  their  moral  agency,  or  gave  them  a  phikisophk^ 
description  of  those  powers  and  faculties  which  constituted  th^n 
moral  ageitts,  and  made  it  just  and  proper  that  they  should 
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keep  God's  law  and  be  accountable  to  him  for  their  actions  ? 
Let  us  peruse  and  re-peruse  this  sacred  book,  till  we  are  imbu- 
ed with  its  contents.  In  this  way  we  may  do  much  towards 
learning  the  art  of  plain,  pungent,  affectionate,  powerful,  cmd 
profitable  preaching. — And  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  us  to  make 
the  supposition,  that  Moses  himself  were  now  here,  laboring 
among  us  as  a  religious  teacher,  and  retaining  the  same  views 
of  man's  obligation  and  man's  sinfulness,  and  the  same  manner 
of  setting  them  forth,  which  he  had  when  he  addressed  the 
children  of  Israel  after  they  had  q)ent  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Might  not  his  example,  exhibited  publicly  before  us  in 
our  religious  assemblies,  correct  some  conunon  faults  in  our 
manner  of  preaching,  and  give  us  a  taste  for  greater  seriousness, 
sim{dicity  and  faithfulness  ?  And  if  any  of  us,  with  our  present 
habits,  should  be  willing  to  stand  forth  and  preach  in  his  pres- 
ence; what  would  he  think  of  our  manner  of  preaching? 
Would  it  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  him,  that  with  all  the 
advantages  of  the  new  dispensation,  as  well  as  the  dds,  we  had 
attained  to  no  higher  excellence  ? — Now,  brethren,  we  may 
learn  much  from  Moses,  though  we  cannot  have  the  advantage 
-of  conversing  wifh  him  personally,  or  of  hearing  him  preach  in 
our  pulpits.  Let  us  more  carefully  study  the  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, and  more  faithfully  copy  the  model  of  sacred  eloquence 
which  it  contains. 

But  we  must  consider  other  great  occasions  on  which  truth 
was  taught  and  duty  inculcated. 

Look  then  at  the  instances  in  which  the  Prophets,  from  age 
to  age,  gave  instructicm,  warning,  reproof,  and  exhortaticm. 
Dwell  upon  those  passages  in  their  writings,  wher^  they  un- 
dertook, with  the  greatest  particularity,  to  teach  men  their  duty 
and  their  guilt,  and  to  urge  them  to  repentance.  Is  there,  a 
single  sentence  which  shows,  that  they  ever  stopped  to  assert 
and  prove  the  doctrine  of  moral  agency,  or  to  inquire  into  the 
grounds  of  moral  obligation,  as  ministers  often  do  at  the  present 
day  ?  Did  they  not  always  assume  it  as  a  thing  too  evident  to 
need  any  proof  that  man  is  a  moral  agent,  and  in  duty  bound 
to  obey  the  commands  of  pod  ?   . 

Take  a  higher  example  still,  that  of  Jesus  Chiist  Look  at 
the  manner  ^  his  teaching  in  his  Sermcm  on  the  mount  Read 
the  beginning,  and  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  it.  Read  his 
parables ;  his  conversations  with  his  disciples ;  his  addresses  to 
unbelievers,  to  objectors,  to  cavillers.  Never  man  spake  as  he 
spake.  He  is  a  perfect  model.  Who  has  studied  this  model  as 
much  as  he  ought  ? 

Read  also  the  addresses  of  Peter,  of  Stephen,  and  of  Paul,  in 
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the  Acts.    Bead  the  Epistles,  egpecvoHlj  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, in  a  part  of  which  the  Apostle  undertook  to  reason  with 
those  who  made  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  an  occa- 
sion to  excuse  and  justify  themselves  in  sin.     Where  do  any  of 
these  infallible  teachers  undertake  to  prove  by  metaphysical  rea- 
sonings, where  do  they  even  assert,  that  those,  to  whom  they 
gave  instruction,  were  indued  with  the  powers  of  moral  agency, 
and  that  it  was  just  and  reasonable  they  should  be  undar  law  ? 
What  reason  have  we  to  suppose,  ftam  what  a{^)ear8  in  holy 
writ,  that  they  ever  deemed  it  necessary  or  pro^r  to  assert  and 
prove  this?    That  man  is  in  fact  an  intelligent  and  moral  be- 
ing, and  a  proper  subject  of  law,  is  a  truth  perfectly  plain  and 
certain ;  and  no  affirmation  or  argument  can  make  it  more 
plain  or  certain.     If  a  man  has  lost  his  natural  consciousness  c( 
being  a  moral  and  accountable  agent,  there  is  little  prospect  of 
convincing  him  by  philosophical  reasoning.     The  degradation 
of  his  mind  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  reasoning  cannot  remove 
it.     To  one  who  ia  free  from  tins  mental  degradation,  an  in- 
quiry into  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation  cannot  be  at  all  nec- 
essary.    And  to  pursue  such  an  inquiry  in  any  case  is  not  the 
province  of  the  sacred  preacher,  but  of  the  metaphysician.   '  Y^ 
while  it  is  evident  that  the  inspired  writers  do  not  make  it  their 
practice  to  prove  or  even  to  assert  the  fact,  that  we  are  moral 
agents,  any  more  than  they  assert  and  prove  that  we  have 
souls ;  it  is  also  evident,  that  they  have  much  to  do  with  this 
fact.    Whenever  they  address  men,  they  address  them  ad 
moral  and  accountable  beings,  and  as  under  immutaUe  ob- 
ligations to  obey  the  divine  commands.    And  it  is  an  object 
at  which  they  c<»istantly  aim,  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
men  a  proper  sense  of  this  obligation.    But  by  what  means  do 
they  attempt  to  do  this?     Not,  I  repeat  it,  by  asserting  oar 
nuural  agency  ;  or  by  exhibiting  the  grounds  of  our  obligation  ; 
(a  business  appropriate  to  the  science  of  metaphysics,  or  mental 
philosophy ;)  but  by  holding  up  plain,  obvious,  certain  truth  ; 
and  this  they  do  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  giving  to  every  one 
his  portion.     A  few  instances  will  show  us  something  of  the 
scriptural  manner  of  awakening  men  to  a  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gation. 

Take  then  the  case  of  David,  when  visited  by  the  Prophet 
Nathan.*  David  had  committed  an  offence  against  God,  and 
greatly  injured  a  faithful  servant  and  friend.  But  his  conscience 
was  stupified,  and  he  had  no  proper  feeling  of  the  obligation 
which  he  had  violated.  Nathem  said  not  a  word  about  con- 
science, or  moral  sense,  or  the  grounds  of  moral  agency ;  but 
•See2SaiiuUd-.14. 
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be  stated  a  case.  There  were  two  meiii  one  rich,  and  the  other 
^poor.  The  rich  man  had  exceeding  many  flocks  and  herds ; 
and  the  poor  man  had  nothing  but  one  little  ewe  lamb.  And 
the  rich  man  spared  to  take  of  his  own  flocks  to  dress  for  a 
traveller,  but  took  the  poor  man's  lamb.  David,  looking  at  this 
deed  as  committed  by  another,  and  having  his  judgement  thus 
freed  from  the  bias  of  self-love,  instantly  pronounced  the  man 
who  had  done  it  worthy  of  death.  Ns^an  then  charged  the 
deed  upon  David.  "  Thou  art  the  man."  David's  conscience 
was  roused ;  and  with  a  penitent  heart  he  said,  '<  I  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord." 

Jesus,  'udth  consummate  skill,  made  use  of  the  same  princi; 
pie  in  his  parables.  Always  fixing  upon  the  particular  trutli 
which  was  appropriate  to  the  case,  he  presented  it  to  view  with 
great  clearness,  and  in  a  manner  perfectly  adapted  to  guard 
against  the  blinding  influence  of  passion,  to  suppress  the  dispo- 
sition of  men  to  self-justification,  th(»roughly  to  awaken  their 
consciences,  and  to  induce  them  to  pass  a  just  sentence  upon 
themselves.  There  is  no  part  of  Scripture,  from  which  we  can 
derive  more  useful  lessons  as  to  the  best  manner  of  exhibiting, 
the  truths  of  religion  in  public  and  in  private,  than  the  para- 
bles of  Christ.  Let  us  study  them  again  and  again,  and  with 
increasing  interest,  for  this  very  purpose. 

When  Peter  addressed  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  he 
did  not  go  about  to  prove  to  them  that  they  were  moral  and  ac- 
countable beings,  but  by  a  proper  exhibition  of  those  truths 
which  were  specially  applicable  to  their  case,  and  suited  to 
awaken  their  moral  faculties,  made  them  feel  that  they  were 
moral  and  accountable.  He  charged  them  with  crucifying 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  God  had  made  both  Lwd  and  Christ. 
His  discourse  brought  things  to  view  which  affected  their  con- 
sciences and  their  hearts,  and  led  them  to  say,  "  Men  and  breth- 
ren, what  shall  we  do?" 

See  how  the  Apostle  Paul  labors  to  awaken  in  the  unbeliev- 
ing and  self-righteous  Jews  a  sense  of  their  violated  obligations 
and  their  ill-desert.  Instead  of  declaring  to  them  that  they 
have  a  conscience,  he  declares  those  plain  and  pungent  truths 
which  are  suited  to  rouse  conscience  from  its  slumbers.  Instead 
of  telling  them  that  they  are  intelligent  nKNral  agents,  he  en- 
deavors to  convince  them  that  they  aie  sinners,  without  excuse. 
And  what  kind  of  considerations  does  he  address  to  them  for 
this  purpose  ?  They  are  considerations  adapted,  not  to  an  ab- 
stract intellect,  but  to. the  conscience  and  the  heart.  He  says ; 
"  Therefore  thou  art  inexcusable,  O  man,  whosoever  thou  art, 
that  judgest :  for  wherein  thou  judgest  another,  thou  condemn- 
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est  thyself;  for  thou  that  judgest  doest  the  same  things.  But 
we  are  sure  that  the  judgement  of  God  is  according  to  truth 
against  them  who  commit  such  things.  And  thinkestthou  tbisj 
O  man,  that  judgest  them  who  do  such  things,  and  doest  the 
same,  that  thou  shalt  escape  the  judgement  of  God  ?  Or  des- 
pisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  long- 
suffering  ;  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  ihee 
to  repentance  ?  But  after  thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart, 
treasurest  up  to  thyself  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath  and  rev- 
elation of  the  righteous  judgement  of  God  ;  who  will  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds." — "  Behold,  thou  art  called 
a  Jew,  and  restest  in  the  law,  and  makest  thy  boast  of  God, 
and  knowest  his  will,  and  approvest  the  things  which  are  more 
excellent,  being  instructed  out  of  the  law,  and  art  confident  that 
thou  thyself  asi  a  guide  of  the  blind,  a  light  to  them  who  are  in 
"  darkness,  &c.  Thou  therefore  who  teachest  another,  teachest 
thou  not  thyself?  Thou  that  preachest  a  man  should  not  steal, 
dost  thou  steal?  Thou  that  sayest,  a  man  should  not  conm[Ut 
adultery,  dost  thou  commit  adultery? — Thou  that  makest  thy 
boast  of  the  law,  through  breaking  the  law  dishonorest  thou 
God?"* 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  plain,  skilful,  impressive 
manner,  in  which  Paul  labored  to  convince  men  of  sin.  Nu- 
merous other  instances,  equally  striking,  might  easily  be  pro- 
duced. 

Go  through  the  Scriptures,  and  you  will  find  it  a  general 
fact,  that  those  teachers  who  were  indued  with  wisdom  firom 
above,  labored  to  impress  the  minds  of  men  with  a  sense  of 
their  obUgation  as  moral  agents,  not  by  asserting  the  fact  of 
their  moral  agency,  nor  by  discoursing  on  the  grounds  of  moral 
obligation,  but  by  holding  forth  and  applying  those  momcntoiis, 
holy  truths,  which  were  adapted  to  awstken  their  moral  facul- 
ties, to  convince  them  of  sin,  and  lead  them  to  repentance. 

Now,  brethren  and  fellow-laborers  in  the  holy  ministry,  what 
better  can  we  do,  than  to  make  ourselves  famiUar  with  the 
manner  in  which  Christ  and  his  prophets  and  apostles  treated 
this  momentous  subject,  and  to  regard  them  as  our  models  ? 
Who  is  able  to  make  improvements  upon  the  honest,  afiTection- 
ate,  and  feithfiil  manner  of  the  inspired  teachers?  Happy 
shall  we  be  if,  by  all  our  efforts,  we  come  up  half  way  to  this 
exalted  and  perfect  standard.  Let  us  study  the  sacred  volume 
with  more  intenseness  of  thought,  and  more  of  the  spirit  of 
prayer ;  so  that  we  may  have  our  habit  of  thinking,  reasoning, 

•  Rom.  S:l-6,  aad  17— SS. 
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and  feeing,  and  our  mode  of  teaching,  fonped  in  this, divine 
mould. 

These  then  are  the  results  of  our  reasoning  thus  far.  The 
general  and  important  fact,  that  man  is  a  moral  agent,  and 
under  perfect  obligation  to  obey  the  divine  law,  is  so  evident 
ajid  certain,  that  it  needs  no  proof,  and  may  properly  be  taken 
for  granted  by  Christian  preachers.  Still,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  spiritual  blindness  and  stupidity  whi6h  sin  has  brought 
aipon  the  minds  of  men,  much  needs  to  be  done  to  awaki&n 
them  to  a  Uvely  perception  of  their  moral  existence,  and  their 
high  moral  obligaticms.  But  v^hat  is  the  best  maimer  of 
doing  this  ?  The  inspired  teachers  generally  labor  to  do  it,  not 
by  directly  asserting  and  proving,  that  we  have  a  moral  nature, 
(which  would  be  like  asserting  and  proving  to  men  whom 
you  invite  to  see  a  picture  or  a  landscape,  that  they  have  eyes, 
and  are  able  to  see ;  or  to  men  whom  you  invite  to  a  concert  of 
music,  that  they  have  ears  to  hear ;)  but  they  labor  to  do  it 
by  a  clear  exhibitbn  of  the  most  important  objects, — by  an 
earnest  and  fEuthful  declaration  of  the  most  plain,  sacred,  €ind 
moving  truths.  Let  us  pursue  the  same  c^ject  in  the  same 
way,  honoring  the  inspired  volume,  diligently  icdlowing  our 
infallible  guide,  and  faithfully  preaching  God's  holy  law  and 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  our  hearers  may  never 
have  cause  to  complain,  that  when  they  come  as  poor,  perishing 
sinners,  hungering,  for  the  bread  of  life,  they  are  treated  with 
a  dry  dissertation  on  the  philosc^hy  of  the  law,  or  the  phi- 
losc^hy  of  the  Gospel. 


"pretensions  op  the  evangelical  class.^ 

^  A  late  number  (Sept  1831)  of  the  Edinburg  Review,  under 
cover  of  a  work  purporting  to  form  the  subject  of  one  of  its  ar- 
ticles, (Art.  Y.)  contains  a  severe  attack  on  the  princij^es  and 
practice  of  the  "  Evangelical  Clas^^  of  Christians.  The  wri- 
ter of  the  article  accuses  this  class  of  Christians  of  arrogant  as- 
sumptions of  preeminent  piety ;  of  false  notions  on  the  subject 
of  pubUc  amusements,  particularly  theatres  and  ball-rooms ;  and 
of  perverse  misapplications  of  Scripture  to  the  amusements 
which  they  reprobate,  and  to  the  doctrines  which  they  uphold. 
Charges  so  serious,  in  a  work  of  so  high  a  character,  and  es- 
17* 
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pecially  as  they  are  brought  forward  with  great  profesBions  of 
candor,  and  supported  by  a  lengthened  array  of  argumentB, 
are  perhaps  worthy  of  some  notice  and  reply.  How  much  soever 
we  may  prefer  to  let  pass,  unobserved,  the  common  assaults  of 
the  enemies  of  religion,  there  are  times  when  silence  might  be. 
considered  rather  as  a  tacit  acquiescence  in  deserved  censure, 
than  an  exemplification  of  the  spirit  of  our  divine  Master.  But 
in  the  present  instance,  there  are  other  reasons  for  refuting  the 
slanderous  accusations  brought  against  the  followers  of  Chiist. 
The  Article  in  question,  although  marked  by  the  enmity  of  a 
heart  unchanged  by  grace,  and  replete  with  falsehood  and  fiedse 
reasoning,  tx)ntains  some  truths ; — truths  which  should  cause 
the  ears  of  Christians  to  tingle ; — tiiiths  which,  even  from  an 
enemy,  may  become  instruments  of  good,  if  they  are  made  the 
subjects  of  frequent  reflection  and  proper  application  to  the 
conduct  of  life. 

We  shall,  therefore,  pass  through  the  Article,  noting  the 
falseness  of  the  statemenfts,  and  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments, 
and  paying  due  attention  to .  the  truths  with-  which  they  are 
mingled. 

The  principal  question  discussed  is,  whether  participation  in 
the  customary  amusements  of  life  place  us  among  the  class  de- 
signated in  Scripture  as  "  the  world,^^ — ^to  whom  reference  is 
had  when  the  disciples  are  commanded,  '  Come  out  from  amcmg 
them  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,'  &o.  In  answering 
this  question,  the  author  attempts  to  shew  that  the  amusements 
of  the  world  are  not  more  sinful  in  their  nature  and  tendenr 
cy  than  many  other  pursuits^  and  that  worldl}rmindedne8B 
is  not  to  be  inferred  from  participation  in  them. 

Thus  no  attempt  is  made  to  justify  these  amusements  on  the 
ground  of  their  intrinsic  merits,  as  having  a  tendency  to  good, 
or  even  as  harmless;  but  simply  on  the  ground  that,  in  com* 
parison  with  other  pursuits,  they  are  no  worse.  Whether  this 
mode  of  reasoning  be  satisfactory  to  the  conscience  and  under- 
'standing  of  the  author,  we  do  not  presume' to  decide;  but  in 
the  judgement  of  serious  Christians,  it  will  be  very  unsatisfecto- 
ry.  If  any  thing  evil  is  to  be  tolerated,  adopted,  supported,  be- 
cause there  are  other  things  as  evil,  what  limit  is  there  to  the 
introduction  of  fashionable  vice  ?  What  possibility  of  elevating 
the  standard  of  either  taste  or  morals  ?  This  is  precisely  the 
plea  of  the  cut-throat,  and  highway-man ;  precisely  the  argu- 
ment used  by  the  retailer  or  wholesale  vender  of  poison,  to  sup- 
port himself  in  destroying  individual  character,  leaking  up  the 
blessed  enjoyments  of  home,  rending  asunder  the  bonds  of  soci- 
ety, and  damning  the  souls  of  his  fellow  men,    A  cause  is  truly 
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weakj  whose  boldest  advocate  must  lay  the  foundations  of  its 
defence  on  the  rotten  basis  of  a  common  corruption, — the  basis 
of  defect  and  weakness  in  all  otBer  things  beside. 

The  specification  of  the  author's  intended  plan  of  argument 
is  followed  by  the  assertion,  that  the  Evangelical  class  of  Chris- 
tians have  made  aljstinence  from  these  amusements,  '^  which 
are  no  more  sinful  in  their  nature  and  tendency  than  many 
other  pursuits,"  the  only  test  of  Christian  character,  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  die  great  moral  evidences  of  the  effect  of 
religion  oa  the  mind.  Now  this  assertion  is  utterly  false.  No- 
-where,  among  even  those  who  have  most  earnestly  opposed  the 
seductions  of  the  theatre,  aAd  similar  places  of  amusement,  has 
abstinence  and  separation  from  them  been  made  the  sole  test 
of  religious  character.  It  is  true,  that  in  looking  for  the  eviden- 
ces of  a  change  from  sin  to  holiness,  from  the  love  of  the  world 
and  its  toys,  to  a  love  for  God  and  the  infinite  realities  of  an 
eternal  state.  Christians  do  rejoice  to  discover  that  disrelish  for 
mere  earthly  pleasure,  that  contempt  for  worldly  amusements, 
that  abhorrence  of  the  seductions  of  vice,  which  are  the  result 
of  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven, — of  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  our  Lord.  And  it  should  be  so.  What  relish  can  the  ran- 
somed soul,  whose  thoughts  are  on  God  and  heaven,  feel  f<Nr 
the  petty  bubbles  of  mere  idle  pleasure?  But  never  has  this 
change  of  feelings  with  regard  to  amusements  been  made  the 
sole  test  of  Christian  character.  Much  less  has  it  ever  been 
allowed  to  serve  as  a  shield  to  cover  the  absence  of  other  evi- 
dences of  religious  affections. 

In  pursuing  the  argument,  that  the  public  amusements  spo- 
ken of  are  no  worse  than  other  pursuits,  the  author  endeavors 
to  shew,  that  the  Evangelical  class  engage  in  other  pursuits  as 
sinfril  in  their  nature  and  tendency  as  worldly  pleasures.  He 
also  asserts  (what  is  not  true)  that  this  class  proudly  assume  fat 
themselves  perfect  innocence  of  the  crime  of  abusing  the 
things  of  life  ; — a  sin  of  which  all  men  are  more  or  less  guilty, 
and  exemption  from  which  no  class  of  Christians  ever  y^ 
dared  claim. 

The  illustration  of  the  proposition  that  the  Evangelicjd  class 
are  engaged  in  pursuits  as  bad  as  worldly  amusements  is  given 
in  the  fact,  that  they  are  as  deeply  engaged — as  completely 
absorbed — as  other  men,  in  the  pursuit  after  wealth.  A  most 
appalling  picture  is  then  drawn,  from  the  scriptures — of  the 
smftdness  of  this  service  of  mammon ;  cmd  from  the  life — of 
the  devotion  with  which  professed  Christians  engage  in  the 
service ;  and  although  the  coloring  be  exaggerated  by  an  un- 
hallowed imagination,  yet  in  its  principal  features  the  delinea- 
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tion,  alas,  is  too  near  the  truth.     Our  hearts  burned  within  us, 
when  we  read  the  description,  and  remembered  how  zealously 
the  labor  for  the  meat  which  JJerisheth  is  every  where  carried 
on  by  Christians ; — ^how  grasping  is  their  desire,  and  how  un- 
tiring their  effort  to  amass  earthly  wealth ; — and  above  all,-how 
totcdly  they  forget  to  use  it  as  the  means  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  their  Lord  and  master.     It  is  not  the  mere  seeking  after,  or 
the  possession,  of  worldly  wealth,  for  which  Christians  are  justly 
condemned.     For  if,  in  the  spirit  of  benevolent  piety,  the  results 
of  patient  industry,  of  skill,  and  of  the  smiles  of  fortune,  are 
^  given  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  eternal  truth  and  happiness, 
men  do  that  skill  and  industry  appear  in  a  holy  and  lovely 
light,.     We  hope  that  the  days  of  self-denial,  of  self-devotioii, 
are  about  to  return  upon  the  Christian  world, — ^in  which  the 
followers  of  Christ  shall  emulate  his  blessed  example,  and  make 
their  time,  their  health,  their  talents,  their  property,  contribute 
to  the  performance  of  their  Father's  business.     And  in  hasten- 
ing on  the  triumphal  chariot  of  Him  who  shall  be  King  of  na- 
tions, we  care  not  if  even  his  enemies  aid  in  knocking  away 
the  obstacles  wich  impede  its  progress. 

But  examining  this  illustration  as  pertaining  to  the  author's 
main  argument,  we  see  at  once  the  imreasonableness  of  cen- 
suring Christians  for  engaging  in  the  serious  business  of  life,  as 
if  by  so  doing  they  were  needlessly  exposing  themselves  to 
temptation.  For  Providence  has  so  framed  us,  and  so  placed 
us,  that  we  are  compelled  to  engage  in  labor, — in  that  univer* 
sal  toiling  after  property,  to  suspend  which  would  be  to  destroy 
society,  and  depopidate  the  world.  Whatever  may  be  the  com- 
mon tendency  of  money-getting,  we  must  make  it  a  part  of  our 
duty.  And  whether  we  look  to  the  law  of  nature  or  of  the  Bi- 
ble, we  see  in  both,  with  equal  clearness,  the  greai  doctrine  of 
industry  inculcated.  That  this  engagement  (Mrdinarily  tends 
to  evil,  is  a  corollary  of  the  doctrine  of  our  universally  c<OTupt 
disposition.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  Christians  to  counteract 
this  tendency — to  make  the  acquisition  and  possession  of  wealth 
of  service  to  the  best  interests  of  their  race.  The  same  excuse 
could  never  be  given  for  indulgence  in  those  worldly  amuse- 
ments which  are  needless,  extravagant,  unprofitable,  nay  per- 
nicious ;  the  consumers  of  time,  and  property,  and  sober  thought 

Not  only  is  the  argument  thus  faulty,  but  the  author  draws 
from  it  a  conclusion  still  more  unreasonable.  By  his  own  coo- 
fession,  the  EvangeUcal  class  abstain  from  these  public  amuse- 
ments, whose  evil  tendency  is  allowed ;  and  by  his  shewing, 
they  are  no  more  than  other  men  busied  in  the  search  aitar 
wealth :  and  yet  he  says  they  stand  precisely  in  the  same  pre- 
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dicament.  This  is  a  very  strange  conclusion  indeed !  How 
is  it  possible  to  deduce  from  it  the  preceding  facts.  Two  points 
are  stated,  the  (Hie  of  resemblance,  the  other  of  difference ;  and 
yet  the  things  compared  are  precisely  alike !  It  is  Uke  saying 
that  two  persons  are  exactly  similar  in  morals,  both  of  whom 
are  cheats ;  while  one  of  them  is  temperate,  and  the  other  a 
drunkard. 

But  to  crown  the  climax  of  sophistry,  it  is  said  that  as  en- 
joyment, under  various  forms,  is  the  object  of  pursuit  to  the 
Evangelical  class,  as  well  as  to  all  others,  and  that  as  amuser 
ments  are  only  so  many  means  of  producing  eiyoyment,  there- 
fore, those  who  approve,  and  those  who  censure  amusements  are 
on  the  same  footing,  seeking  a  common  object  by  different 
means.  Now  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
brothel,  the  gaming-house,  and  the  various  nurseries  and  sem- 
inaries of  crime,  in  levelling  all  actions  and  men  to  the  same 
grade,  and  commingling  virtue  in  loathsome  brotherhood  with 
vice.  This  is  the  reasoning  which  equalizes  angels  and  devils 
on  the  common  ground  of  pursuit  after  enjoyment,  and  destroys 
all  moral  distinction  between  the  benevolent  Being  who  is  on 
the  throne  of  the  universe,  delighting  to  behold  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures,  and  the  sovereign  of  hell,  who  delights  to  thwart 
the  purposes  and  ruin  the  creatures  of  Jehovah. 

Had  the  writer  succeeded  in  placing  upon  the  same  footing 
the  amusements  and  the  business  of  life,  he  would  not  even 
then  have  proved  his  main  proposition,  which  is,  that  these 
amusements  are  not  contrary  to  Christian  character,  nor  wrong 
in  themselves,  nor  inevitably  evil  in  their  tendency  ;  and  that 
participation  in  them  is  therefore  innocent  or  even  useful. 
Sensible  of  this  defect  he  proceeds  with  an  attempt  to  remedy 
it.  He  argues  that  they  cannot  be  unscriptural,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  harmless,  or,  that  they  are  not  necessarily  evil  in 
their  tendency.  But  experience  has  shewn  their  inevitable  re- 
sults ; — and  the  Bible  teaches  us  that  any  pursuit  which  has  in 
^iew  no  good  end,  and  exposes  its  followers  to  sin,  must  be 
ivrong.  The  risk  of  evil  should  never  be  incurred  save  in  the 
pursuit  of  good ;  and  this  is  not  the  age  to  believe  that  the  the- 
atre and  ball-room  are  productive  of  any  moral  or  intellectual 
good,  which  might  not  be  more  firmly  secured,  and  with  infin- 
itely less  risk,  in  some  other  way.  There  is  a  total  failure  of 
Eroof  from  principles  to  support  his  doctrine,  and  the  author 
lad  better  have  confined  himself  to  reasoning  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Evangelical  class. 

To  be  sure  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  is  sad  proof  of  a 
weak  cause. .  We  rejoice  whenever  we  see  error  driven  from  its  - 
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entrenchments  of  seeming  [uinciple,  and  compelled  to  exhibit 
itself  in  this  futile  mode  of  hostility.  And,  therefore,  while  the 
advocates  of  theatrical  amusements,  and  of  other  similar  devi- 
ces to  kill  precious  ti^ie,  and  waste  the  hours  of  probation  in 
thoughtless  folly,  are  unable  to  defend  themselves  on  the 
strength  of  their  cause,  are  forced  to  admit  the  correctness  of 
their  opponent's  theory,  and  can  only  rail  at  the  iihperfectioiis  of 
their  practice,  we  must  beUeve  that  truth  is  near  her  triumph. 

The  author's  reasonings  on  general  principles,  and  on  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Evangelical  class,  are  both  (if  not  equally)  extremely 
reeble,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  defence  of  the  drama  against  the 
charge  of  profaneness,  and  of  a  tendency  to  demoralize  the 
actors.  The  profaneness  of  the  stage  is  justified  by  the  Uke 
sin  in  painting,  and  the  other  fine  arts ;  and  the  objection  to 
its  moral  influence  is  met  by  an  accusation  of  inconsistency  in 
those  Christians  who  make  the  objection,  inasmuch  as  they 
patronize  the  slave  trade,  by  wearing  the  cotton,  and  eating  the 
sugar,  which  are  the  products  of  slave  labor.  This  last  accusa- 
tion might  be  easily  answered,  by  showing  that  Christians  have 
led  the  way  in  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  with  untir- 
ing zeal ;  and  that  the  products  of  slave  labor  are  now  mostly 
brought  from  those  countries  where  the  slave-trade  is  abolished. 

The  same  weakness  may  be  seen  in  the  author's  effort  to 
show,  that  the  objections  to  theatres  &c.  have  arisen,  not  from 
sound  principle,  but  from  a  two-fold  and  pernicious  habit  which 
he  says  has  become  very  prevalent ;  viz.  the  habit  of  distin- 
guishing between  religion  and  morals^  and  of  reducing 
morals  to  very  narrow  bounds.  He  says  that  the  Evangeli- 
cal class  make  a  wTong  distinction  between  religion  and  moral- 
ity ;  demanding  of  their  members  merely  separation  from  world- 
ly amusements,  a  shew  of  zeal  in  benevolent  enterprizes,  and 
an  observance  of  the  external  duties  of  public  worship,  and  al- 
lowing them  to  be  turbulent,  factious,  uncharitable,  full  of 
worldly  ambition,  subtle,  supple,  sly,  selfish,  contemners  of  the 
truth  when  falsehood  suits  their  purpose ;  and  all  this  imcen- 
sured,  unimpeached.  A  more  sweeping  and  undeserved  slan- 
der we  have  never  seen.  By  its  grossness  it  utterly  refutes 
itself.  The  Evangelical  class  do  indeed  distinguish  morality 
from  religion,  in  such  a  way  as  to  believe  that  one  may  have 
some  claims  to  the  first,  and  no  claim  at  all  to  the  second ;  but 
never  so  as  to  imagine  that  one  can  be  religious  who  is  not  also 
moral.  True  piety  is  of  both  heart  and  Ufe.  It  looks  to  both 
God  and  man.  It  produces  hoUness  of  motive  and  purpose, 
and  of  course  purity  of  conduct,  in  its  possessor.  It  cannot  ex- 
ist  where  the  heart  is  unholy,  any  more  than  where  die 
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life  is  flagitious.  And  this  is  the  creed  of  the  Evangelical  class. 
In  pursuance  of  the  slander,  this  class  of  Christians  are 
charged  with  the  other  habit,  of  circumscribing  m(»:ality 
within  too  narrow  limits,  in  making  it  merely  the  opposite  of 
looseness  of  life.  If  this  were  true^  it  would  be  a  grievous 
fact ;  but  being  untrue,  it  aids  not  the  author's  object  in  the 


In  conclusion,  I  will  only  say,  that  in  the  attack  on  the  prac- 
tice of  Evangelical  Christians,  there  is  truth  enough  to  do  Uiem 
good,  if  they  will  act  on  the  principle,  "  licet  ab  hoste  doceri  f^ 
but  in,  the  defence  of  the  amusementspf  the  world,  there  is  not 
a  single  sound  argument  adduced,  from  Scripture  or  philosophy, 
to  shew  them  useful  and  desirable,  or  even  indifferent ; — and  in 
the  argument  drawn  from  the  conduct  of  the  Evangelical  class, 
there  is  such  an  exhibition  of  malice,  as  totally  contradicts  the 
pretensions  to  candor  with  which  the  article  commences ;  and 
the  whole  structure  of  the  paper  bodes  ill  to  the  cause  of  the- 
atres and  ball-rooms. 


WHY   SMOOTH   THINGS   ARE   WANTED. 

A  Letter  to  a  Layman  in  answer  to  two  Inquiries. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

In  a  late  conversation  you  stated,  that  those  with  whom  you 
are  associated  in  public  worship  were,  in  many  instances,  un- 
easy under  the  ministrations  of  your  pastor.  The  complaint  is, 
that  he  does  not  preach  enough  of  consolation — enough  of  the 
promises  of  the  Gospel.  They  want  more  of  this,  and  less  ci 
doctrines — ^less  of  the  terrors  of  the  law.  At  the  same  time  you 
requested  my  views  as  the  cause  of  these  complaints, — and  the 
course  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  them.  I  shall 
answer  your  questions  in  the  order  stated. 

I.  Why  do  so  many  of  your  people  call  for  smooth  things, 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel?  Have  you  ever 
noticed  the  character  of  those  who  make  this  demand  ?  I  be- 
-  lieve  you  will  find  them  imder  one  of  the  four  foHowing  classes ; 
and  therefore,  pointing  out  these  classes  distinctly  wiU  be  an- 
swering your  first  question. 

1.  Those  in  a  church,  who  are  self-deceived,  will  complain  of 
the  want  of  smooth  things. 
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That  there  are  such  in  ahnost  every  church,  we  have  reason 
to  fear.     Christ  predicted  this.     The  day  of  judgement  only 
will  reveal  the  true  church  of  Christ.     Now  the  mariner  ex-» 
pects  to  be  tossed  and  shaken  while  out  upon  the  ocean,  but 
herpes  for  quiet  when  once  the  ship  is  moored  in  the  harbor. 
When  the  hypocrite  has  entered  the  visible  church  of  Christ, 
he  hopes  to  remain  there  without  disturbance.     He  has  cloeely 
drawn  and  well-adjusted  the  covering  over  his  heart,  and  cannot 
but  feel  the  hand^o  be  rude  that  would  turn  it  aside.     You 
may  admire  this  covering,  but  must  not  look  behind  it.     You 
may  view  Jerusalem  by  day-light,  but  do  not  search  it  with 
candles.     You  may  talk  about  religion  and  for  it,  and  act  for 
it,  and  quarrel  for  it, — any  thing  if  you  will  not  urge  him  to  feel 
ita  power. 

Mcuiy  who  would  not  openly  call  for  smooth  things,  would 
highly  relish  them  if  thrown  in  their  way.   .  It  has  always  be«n 
noticed,  that  when  a  community  are  set  against  the  truth  of 
God,  many  in  the  visible  church  are  among  the  most  decided. 
Who  hated  the  teaching  of  Isaiah  the  most  ?     The  priest,  the 
high  professor.     Who  nauseated  the  preaching  of  Christ  the 
most  ?    The  Pharisee,  who  thanked  God  that  he  was  not  as 
other  men,  and  who  could  not  endure  the  searchings  of  the 
Son  of  God.    Many,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  enter  the  pale  of 
the  church,  who  feel  a  consciousness  that  they  Ivave  never  heen 
bom  of  God  ;  and  who,  because  they  are  there,  will  hold  up  a 
thick  shield,  lest  the  truth  should  reach  them.     Can  they  lay 
aside  all  their  hopes,  all  their  righteousness,  and  confess  that 
they  were  deceived — were  hjrpocrites?     This  is  too  much. 
Such  persons  would  always  call  for  tender  dealing  and  for 
smooth  things,  were  it  not  that,  as  soon  as  they  do  this,  they 
shew  distinctly  what  they  are  :  so  that  the  head  may  cleave  to 
the  truth  long  after  the  heart  has  loathed  it.     Your  church  is 
large  ;  it  has  generally  been  prospered ;  has  never  been  shaken ; 
it  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country  ;  it  embraces  many  who 
have  been  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.     I  Iknow  you 
will  forgive  my  frankness  if  I  express  to  you  the  fear,  diat 
among  those  who  are  now  calling  for  a  more  winning  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  will  be  found  some,  at  least,  who  will  make 
the  same  complaint  against  their  final  Judge. 

2.  Backsliding  Christians  call  for  smooth  things. 

In  almost  every  church,  members  are  found  who  are  sleeping 
on  their  post.  "Neither  hot  nor  cold,  they  enjoy  nothing,  fed 
nothing,  hope  for  nothing,  and  have  notlung  Uke  spiritual  com- 
munion with  their  Lord  and  Master.  Such  persons  dread  dis- 
turbance.   You  may  preach  to  the  unconverted  sinner ;  you 
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may  hold  up  the  situation  of  the  openly  wicked ;  you  may 
walk  around  their  tent,  provided  you  do  not  enter.  David 
glowed  with  indignation  against  the  rich  mail  wJio  spared  his 
own  flock,  and  went  and  took  the  lamb  reared  in  the  bosom  of 
his  poor  neighbor.  The  feet  of  the  prophet  were  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains,  and  his  eloquence  admuable,  till  he  said, 
thou  art  the  man. — I  have  met  wdth  numbers  in  the  church, 
who  would  allow  the  whole  church  to  be  addressed,  if  too  close 
an  individual  application  were  not  made.  Generally  speaking, 
you  will  find  none  complain  of  sharp  arrows,  unless  they  are 
pricked.  The  wounded  of  the  flock  will  flutter.  An  uneasi- 
ness under  the  searchings  of  truth  is  a  decided  symptom  of  de- 
clension in  a  church.  This  dislike  may  not  be  openly  express- 
ed, but  it, would  be  a  prodigious  relief  to  the  backslider  to  hear 
more  of  love,  and  less^  of  doctrines. 

3.  Those  who  are  secretly  trusting  to  their  morality  for  salva- 
tion, will  desire  smooth  preaching. 

Few  will  sai/y  perhaps,  that  they  are  building  on  moraUty ;  but 
they  live  on,  and  know  they  are  hastening  to  the  judgement, 
and  seek  no  other  refuge.  And  to  what  are  they  tnisting  ? 
They  know  nothing  of  the  mercy  of  Christ, — and  are  unmov- 
ed by  all  the  motives  of  the  Bible ;  and  to  what  are  they  trust- 
ing ?  Most  evidently  to  their  morality.  Such  hearers  do  not, 
cannot,  relish  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

Take  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity.  If  it  be  true,  that 
every  imagination  of  the  heart  of  man  is  only  evil  continually 
— if  the  Holy  Ghost  knew  what  was  fact,  when  he  testified  that 
the  carnal  heart  is  enmity  against  God,  not  subject  to  his  law, 
neither  indeed  can  be,  so  that  they  who  are  in  the  flesh  can- 
not please  God ; — if  all  this  is  true,  it  cuts  up  self-righteousness 
with  a  two-edged  sword.  It  is  the  death-warrant  to  every  hope 
founded  on  molality.  Consequently  a  man  trusting  to  such  a 
hope,  cannot  but  dislike  the  doctrine  of  depravity.  It  is  a  hard 
saying.  * 

So  of  the  atonement,  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  there  is 
none  other  name  given  under  heaven  among  men  whereby  we 
must  be  saved.  But  the  atonement  is  useless  on  the  plan  of 
morality,  the  deeds  of  the  law ;  and  any  man  building  upon 
his  morality,  will  either  openly  or  secretly  dislike  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  died  the  just  for  the  unjust. 

The  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  equally  objectionable. — If  morality  is  the  idol,  you 
may  not  take  it  away  by  any  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bi- 
ble.    Too  much  shielded  to  feel  a  single  conviction  of  sin,  too 
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proud  to  look  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  yet  with  no  weapon  but 
what  is  impotent  as  he  tries  to  overcome  the  sins  of  the  heart, 
such  a  moral  man  stands  by  himself,  enjo)dng  no  good,  and 
communicating  none.  He  would  have  the  Gospel  preached, 
but  you  must  not  undermine  his  expectations.  He  must  be 
sufl'ered  to  walk  in  a  genteel  path  to  heaven,  if  he  is  only  up- 
right in  his  dealings,  and  if  he  does  as  well  as  he  can,  i.  e.  as 
well  as  it  is  convenient  for  him  to  do,  in  order  to  satisfy — not  the 
violated  law  of  God — but  his  own  half-bribed  conscience. 

4.  Those  who  are  living  in  known  sin,  whether  secret  (x 
open,  have  a  great  antipathy  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

In  order  to  live  quietly  in  any  known  sin,  a  man  must  turn 
away  his  eyes  from  himself,  and  look  on  something  else.  L^ 
him  fix  them  on  the  mercy  of  God.  It  is  a  delightfiil  vision. 
High  above  all  that  is  created — his  throne  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting— dwelling  in  unapproachable  light— in  his  right  hand 
is  the  sceptre  of  mercy.  He  created  children,  he  sustains  them, 
he  loves  them,  and  will  not  at  last  throw  them  away.  '  True. 
I  am  frail,  weak,  and  not  without  my  faults ;  and  who  is?  But 
I  mean  no  hurt,  am  as  good  as  my  neighbors,  and  better  than 
many  who  call  themselves  Cliristians ; — am  no  hypocrite,  and 
have  a  good  heart  at  bottom.  I  look  at  the  glorious  character 
of  God — all  mercy — and  I  do  not  believe  he  will  ever  make  me 
miserable.' 

Now  the  difBculty  is,  this  is  not  the  character  of  the  God  of 
the  Bible.  He  never  had  any  such  tendernetgs  towards  an  im- 
penitent, unholy  sinner.  The  rivers  of  life  do  not  flow  from 
his  throne  for  such.  Go  to  the  ocean  in  a  soft  smnmer's  day. 
It  is  still  and  smooth  as  a  sea  of  glass.  But  is  this  a  full  pic- 
ture of  the  ocean  ?  Is  it  never  heaved,  never  raging,  yawn- 
ing, dangerous  ?  God  is  not  always  thus  forbearing  towards  the 
unholy  sinner.  Did  Cain  find  him  so  ?  Did  tlio  people  ot 
Noah's  generation  find  him  so  ?  Did  Judas  find  him  so  1 
Will  the  day  of  judgement  show  him  to  be  such  ?  Why  take 
one  part  of  his  character,  and  look  at  it,  and  that  the  only  part, 
too,  at  which  the  sinner  dares  to  look  ?  Why  not  look  at  his 
justice,  at  his  hoUness,  and  at  his  omnipotence,  all  guided  by 
eternal  truth  and  consistency  ?  Oh !  what  madness — to  rush 
on  in  sin  against  the  Bible,  the  testimony  of  the  church,  of 
heaven,  of  God  himself,  and  yet  try  to  believe  that  God  is  too 
merciful  to  find  it  in  his  heart  to  do  justice  to  his  truth,  or  to 
his  law?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  a  man  instinctively 
dreads  direct  home  preaching?  And  have  you  none  such 
among  your  people  ? 

Before  answering  your  second  question,  suffer  me  to  point  out, 
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very  briefly,  the  methods  which  ministers  who  preach  smooth 
things  take. 

1.  That  of  preaching  positive  error. 

All  who  take  this  method,  like  Satan  the  first  preacher 
of  error,  go  directly  in  the  face  of  the  revelation  of  heaven. 
Sin  is  so  small  an  evil,  that  it  neither  deserves  nor  will  receive 
the  judgements  threatened :  for  God  has  but  one  attribute, 
which  is  love  or  compassion,  and  he  will  exercise  that,  though 
in  so  doing  he  sacrifice  both  his  justice  and  his  truth.  It  is 
not  impossible  for  men  to  preach  what  directly  contradicts  the 
Bible.  We  have  multitudes  of  such  examples  in  the  Scri[>- 
tures,  and  may  see  them  daily.  The  way-faring  man,  though 
a  fool,  need  not  err,  for  the  revelation  from  God  is  plain.  Do 
those  then,  who  teach  open,  palpable  error,  believe  the  Scrip- 
tures ?  I  put  the  question  in  another  shape.  You  call  a  phy- 
sician to  your  bed-side.  He  finds  your  eye  bright,  the  small 
deep  flush  on  your  cheek,  the  ceaseless  cough,  attended  with  a 
debility  that  is  extreme.  It  is  the  consumption.  He  goes  to 
his  books,  they  describe  the  case  minutely,  and  say  that  no 
medicine  can  cure  it.  But  he  says  you  can  be  cured,  will  be 
cured,  and  that  too  in  a  few  days.  You  tell  him  your  father, 
your  mother,  and  all  your  family  died  with  the  consumption. 
No  matter ;  he  says,  he  can  cure  you !  Does  he  believe  his 
books  ?  No.  But  may  he  not  be  sincere  in  believing  he  can 
cure  you?  Possibly,  for  there  is  much  sincere  folly  in  the 
world  ;  but  whatever  he  may  believe,  he  does  not  believe  his 
books.  Nor  does  that  man  believe  the  Bible,  who  with  one 
hand  holds  it  up,  and  with  the  other  holds  up  a  direct  contra- 
diction, which  he  must  labor  to  prove  true,  because  such  proof 
pleases  his  hearers. 

2.  Omitting  to  declare  the  whole  truth  of  God. 

Most  ministers  have  an  idea  that  the  whole  truth  of  God 
should  at  some  time  or  other  be  brought  into  light.  But  with 
many,  the  right  time  seems  never  to  come  ;  for  there  never  ^as 
a  congregation  gathered,  among  whom  some  could  not  be  found, 
upon  whose  ears  the  truth  would  fall  gratingly.  Some  are  so 
fearfiil  lest  the  sword  of  the  spirit  should  have  a  rough  edge, 
that  they  hardly  dare  use  it  out  of  the  scabbard.  The  effects 
are  the  same  as  if  positive  error  was  taught.  I  go  to  see  a 
friend,  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  viper.  He  shews  me  the 
wound,  describes  the  viper,  and  says  he  do«s  not  know  how 
much  of  danger  there  is.  I  look  at  the  limb,  and  know  that 
within  a  week  he  must  be  a  dead  man.  But  I  ask  questions 
about  his  confinement,  or  about  his  family.  I  say  nothing  un-" 
true,  but  I  do  not  leave  the  impression  that  he  is  a  dying  man  ; 
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and  the  effect  is  iust  the  same  as  if  I  tell  him  he  w}ll  recover. 
So  does  he  ruin  the  soul,  who  preaches  just  enough  of  truth  to 
quiet  the  conscience,  without  ever  alarming  it. 

3.  Covering  up  the  truth  with  ornament. 

A  refined  and  cultivated  taste  will  find  no  enemy  in  religion.  - 
But  if  one  spends  his  strength  in  merely  dressing  out  bis 
thoughts,  he  can  do  little  else.  The  dish  of  bitter  herbs  must 
always  stand  beside  the  unleavened  bread,  and  though  you 
may  weave  garlands  of  flowers  around  it,  its  contents  ^\ill  still 
be  bitter.  It  certainly  is  no  recommendation  to  the  soldier  that 
his  arms  are  not  bright,  but  if  he  spend  his  whole  time  and 
strength  in  polishing  them,  he  will  ba  of  but  little  use  to  his 
country.  There  has  been  a  great  fastidiousness  of  taste  of  late, 
(though  the  recent  revivals  are  curing  the  evil,)  and  many  con- 
gregations turn  away  from  truth,  unless  she  comes  loaded  with 
ornament, — ^which  she  can  wear,  to  be  sure,  but  \\  hich  she 
needs  not,  and  by  which  her  energies  are  cramped.  Mark  the 
path  which  Christ  trod.  He  has  many  flowers,  but  he  never 
turned  out  of  his  way  to  pick  them  up.  The  great  ami  of  the 
preacher  should  be  to  carry  the  truth  of  God  to  the  heart,  and 
press  it  warm  there.  This  may  be  done  by  a  hand  gloved 
and  ornamented  indeed,  but  there  is  great  danger  Icst  the  hand 
attract  attention,  while  the  life  which  it  contains  is  overlooked 
and  forgotten.  The  arrow  may  be  taken  from  the  quiver  of 
the  Almighty,  but  thrbwn  by  a  hand  so  careful  and  delicate, 
that  the  thinest  breast-plate  will  turn  it  aside.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  every  preacher  can  have  the  fervent  negligence  of 
Paul,  or  the  vehemence  of  Peter ;  but  if  all  had  the  eloquence 
of  feeling,  few  would  fail  of  being  powerful. 

II.  I  now  turn  to  your  second  question ;  viz.  what  course 
ought  to  be  pursued  by  you,  and  those  with  you  who  have 
hitherto  upheld  your  minister  in  the  stand  which  he  has  taken. 

Put  it  down,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  does  not  pursue  this 
course  without  knowing  its  unpopularity.  The  experiment  has 
been  going  on  for  five  thousand  yeai*s,  and  the  result  is,  that  no 
minister  can  preach  the  whole  counsel  of  God  without  being 
opposed.  Prophets  were  disgusting,  mere  pa^rable -speakera 
Christ  was  abhorred.  He  delivered  hard  sayings,  was  mad| 
and  had  a  devil.  Paul  w?is  a  babbler,  and  beside  himself,  and 
he  and  his  fellow-apostles  were  every  where  spoken  against  It 
has  always  been  thus.  Why,  then,  are  your  people  offended 
at  their  minister?  He  knows  he  is  going  counter  to  popular 
feeling,  and  is  drawing  odium  upon  himself.  Why  does  he 
do  it  ?  He  does  not  love  to  be  hated,  shunned,  sneered  at, 
slandered,  to  be  the  butt  of  ridicule,  and  the  song  of  the  dnmk- 
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ard.  No  irian  loves  to  see  the  moral  turning  away  displeased, 
and  the  rich  and  learned  standing  aloof.  Why  then  does  he 
do  so  ?  Because  he  conscientiously  dare  not  speak  smooth 
things,  and  say  or  act  as  if  it  will  be  well  with  the  wicked. 
And  will  you  be  offended  at  a  man  for  acting  up  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  even  when  he  suffers  by  so  doing  ?  You  may 
pity  his  narrow  views,  and  commiserate  the  bondage  of  his  spirit ; 
but  you  ought  not  to  be  offended  at  him.  You  may  envy  a 
faithful  minister  his  talents,  his  learning,  his  eloquence,  his  in- 
come, any  thing ;  but  if  you  knew  the  deep  dislike  which  he 
every  week  encountered,  you  would  cease  to  envy.  The  Jews 
would  have  made  Christ  a  king ;  they  would  have  staked  their 
Kves  in  his  cause,  if  he  would  but  compromise.  But  he  would 
not,  and  therefore  he  was  called  a  madman,  and  put  to  death. 
Your  minister  knows  and  feels  all  this;  and  he  knows  what 
would  relieve  him.  But  he  may  not,  dar^  not,  try  the  remedy. 
Put  it  down,  in  the  second  place,  that  no  man  can  do  good 
without  encountering  opposition.  It  Is  not  the  person,  but  the 
influence  of  your  minister  that  is  so  obnoxious. — You  will  not 
understand  me  to  say,  that  if  a  man  meets  with  opposition  he 
is  of  course  doing  good.  I  only  mean,  that  it  is  contrary  to 
tbe  experience  of  all  useful  men,  from  Abel  down  to  the  be- 
loved disciple,  to,  expect  to  do  good  without  opposition.  The 
current  of  the  world  is  strong,  the  waters  rush  on,  and  he  who 
undertakes  io  swim  up  stream  needs  firm  nerves  and  a  resolu-, 
tion  unconquerable.  I  know  it  is  said  that  a  man  who 
acts  for  Christ  need  not  meet  with  opposition  ;  i.  e.  he  is  to 
Mame  if  he  does.  But  how  was  it  with  Moses,  the  meek- 
est man  that  ever  lived  ? .  With  Elijah  when  he  was  hiding  in 
caves  ?  With  Jeremiah,  when  shut  up  in  prison  ?  With  Eze- 
kiel,  when  he  spake  parables  ?  Which  of  the  Prophets  ever  set 
foot  in  Jerusalem,  without  being  persecuted  ?  And  was  human 
nature  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  different  from 
what  it  now  is  ?  Not  at  aU.  The  corrupt  tree  cannot  now 
bring  forth  good  fruit.  How  often  have  I  seen  a  bold,  firm, 
good  man,  set  aside  by  a  church,  because  the  wicked  clamored 
agamst  him.  We  know  that  the  lion  will  one  day  eat  straw 
Hke  the  ox  ;  but  not  till  the  Gospel  has  subdued  the  earth. 
Nor  will  strong,  marked,  powerful  opposition  to  the  Gospel 
cease  till  that  time.  Change  your  minister,  and  you  do  not 
mend  the  matter.  If  you  have  another  man  who  is  any  mtore 
popular,  after  the  first  freshness  is  gone  by,  it  will  only  he  be- 
cause he  is  less  fruthftil.  If  the  wicked  ever  feel  complacently 
towards  him,  it  will  be  because  his  reproofs  db  not  reach  them. 
•18 
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Put  it  down  once  more,  that  the  power  of  truth  wiQ,  if  stead- 
ily adhered  to  by  its  friends,  gain  the  victory.  From  the  days 
of  Isaiah  to  the  present  hour,  men  have  not  ceased  to  desire 
smooth  things.  For  nearly  two  thousand  years,  it  has  been 
predicted  that  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible  >vere  going  out  of 
^hion,  and  that  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  ere  the  whole 
world  would  be  rationalists  or  infidels.  Why  does  it  not  come 
to  pass  ?  Why  do  those  old-fashioned  doctrines  of  Peter  and 
Paul  still  keep  such  a  hold  on  mankind  ?  Is  the  world  so  full 
of  darkness  ? — And  cannot  the  efforts  of  men  for  two  thousand 
years,  poring  in  light  all  the  while,  do  away  this  darkness? 
Cannot  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  be  sheathed,  so  that  its  ravages 
may  be  stayed  ?  Even  here,  in  a  cotmtry  where  the  press 
may  at  once  disenthral  the  nation,  the  adherents  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  are  so  numerous,  and  so  fast  multiplying, 
that  all  the  wicked  are  quaking  before  them.  Is' there  no  way 
of  converting  mankind  into  sceptics,  deists,  liberalists,  and  the 
like  ?  There  is  not,  unless  a  way  be  first  discovered,  in  which 
the  consciences  of  men  may  be  put  finally  to  rest.  As  long  as 
that  worm  gnaws,  there  is  nothing  done.  The  truth  of  God 
still  continues  its  hold  upon  the  conscience.  You  may  quarrel 
with  the  truth,  deny  it,  plunge  into  the  darkness  of  infidelity, 
drag  through  life  in  sin,  but  oh  the  conscience !  She  will 
whisper,  and  thunder,  like  the  voice  of  God.  'What  an  array 
is  there  now  against  the  Gospel.  The  press  groans  in  its  at- 
tempts to  destroy  it.  The  dignified  duarterly,  the  newspaper, 
the  halls  of  legislation,  the  Uttle  tract,  all  unite  against  it.  Oh ! 
if  the  cause  of  tiiith  be  not  founded  upon  a  rock,  then  may  we 
wish  for  the  "wings  of  the  dove  to  fly  away  from  the  windy 
storm  ;  but  as  it  is,  the  church  of  Christ  stands, — a  rock  in  the 
ocean,  lifting  up  its  high  head,  neither  smiling  nor  frowning  at 
the  waves  as  they  roll  and  foam  beneath  it.  Eternal  shunshine 
gilds  its  top. 

You  will  understand  me,  then,  to  advise,  that  your  minister 
go  directly  forward,  keeping  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  and 
dirinking  firom  no  duty ;  and  that  his  church  hold  up  hia 
bands  by  prayer.     The  results  may  safely  be  left  to  God. 
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REVIEWS. 


The  Life  and  Times  op  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter. 
With  a  Critical  Examination  of  his  Writings,  By 
Rev.  William  Orme.  In  two  volumes,  Boston:  Crock- 
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Select    Practical   Writings   of    Richard    Baxter. 
With  a  Life  of  the  Author.     By  Leonard  Bacon,  Pas- 
tor  of  the  first  church  in  New  Haven,     In  two  volum£S, 
New  Haven :  Durrie  ik  Peck.  ^   1831. 

(Concluded  from  p.  161.) 

When  Baxter  first  went  to  Kidderminster,  he  had  to  en- 
counter ignorance,  immorality,  and  hatred  of  the  Gospel, 
amon^  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  holy  doctrines  which  he 
preached  were,  of  course,  extremely  unpalatable.  His  unwea- 
ried efforts  to  bring  about  a  general  reformation  of  manners 
they  would  not  brook.  Especially  were  the  common  people 
80  incensed  against  him,  on  account  of  his  favoring  parlia- 
ment and  church  reform,  that,  as  we  have  already  stated,  they 
nought  his  life  and  compelled  him  to  leave  the  town.  But  after 
his  return,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  unceasing  labors,  a 
marvellous  change  was  gradually  effected.  The  particular 
account  which  he  himself  has  given  of  this  change,  and  of  the 
course  of  religious  instruction  under  which  it  took  place,  ought 
to  be  reajd  over  and  over  again,  by  every  friend  of  the  Gospel, 
and  especially  by  every  minister.  A  very  brief  abstract  is  all 
that  can  be  inserted  here. 

Besides  what  he  did  upon  the  Sabbath,  he  preached  a  stated 
lecture  t)n  Thursday,  and  also  occasional  sermons  on  other 
days,  as  the  state  of  his  flock  seemed  to  require.  Every  Thurs- 
day evening,  he  held  a  sort  of  conference  in  his  own  house, 
which  appears  to  have  been  well  attended,  at  which  some  one 
repeated  the  sermon  which  he  had  delivered  on  that  day,  and 
all  were  at  liberty  to  ask  questions  and  propose  cases  of  con- 
•cience.  The  prayers  were  sometimes  offer^  by  himself  and 
wmetimes  by  lay  members  of  the  church.  Once  a  week, 
also,  "  some  of  the  younger  sort,  who  were  not  fit  to  pray  in 
»  great  an  assembly,"  met  with  a  few  more  experienced  Chria- 
tians,  for  devotional  exercises.  Every  Saturday  night,  the  peo- 
ple were  accustomed  to  meet  at  each  other's  houses,  to  repeat 
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over  the  sermon  of  the  preceding  Sabbath,  "  and  to  pray  and 
prepare  themselves  for  the  following  day."  This,  no  doubt, 
was  a  very  profitable  exercise ;  but  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  how 
nine  tenths  of  the  members  of  our  churches  would  sustain 
such  a  weekly  tax  upon  their  memories  ?     Days  of  fasting  and 

Erayer  were  also  observed  once  in  a  few  weeks  by  Baxter  and 
is  congregation,  with  special  reference  to  the  state  of  religicm, 
the  voice  of  providence,  or  the  aspect  of  public  affairs. 

"  Two  days  every  week,  my  assistaDt  and  myself  took  fourteen  families  be- 
tween us,  for  private  catechising  and  conference  ;  he  going  through  the  par- 
ish and  the  town  coming  to  me.  I  first  heard  them  recite  the  word«  of  the 
oatechisin,  and  then  examined  them  about  the  sense  ;  and,  lastly,  urged  them, 
with  all  possible  engaging  reason  and  vehemency,  to  answerable  afiectioa 
and  practice.  If  any  of  them  were  stalled  through  ignorance  or  bashfalneas, 
I  forbore  to  press  them  any  further  to  answers,  but  made  them  hearers,  aod 
either  exammed  others,  or  turned  all  into  instruction  and  exhortation.  I 
spent  about  an  hour  with  each  family,  and  admitted  no  others  to  be  present; 
lest  bashfulneds  should  make  it  burthensome,  or  any  should  talk  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  others :  so  that  all  the  afternoons  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  I  spent 
in  this  way,  after  I  had  begun  it,  (for  it  was  many  years  before  I  di'd  attempt 
it,)  and  my  assistant  spent  the  morning  of  the  same  day  in  the  same  employ- 
ment. Before  that,  I  only  catechised  them  in  the  church,  and  conferred  oc- 
casionally with  an  individual." 

Besides  all  these  labors,  Baxter  felt  himself  constrained,  hy 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  to  practice  medicine 
five  or  six  years  at  Kidderminster ;  and  as  he  never  would  take 
the  smallest  compensation,  he  was  'crowded  Avith  patients,  so 
that  almost  twenty  would  be  at  his  door  at  once.'  At  length, 
he  induced  a  pious  physician  to  come  and  settle  in  the  town, 
and  thus  threw  off  a  burden  which  interfered  with  his  studies, 
and  caused  him  much  anxiety,  lest  by  some  of  his  prescriptions  he 
might  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  hardly  credible,  that  so 
great  an  invalid  as  Baxter  was,  during  all  this  period,  could 
find  time  for  wTiting  and  publishing  books.  But  he  tells  us 
that,  aside  from  his  pastoral  duties,  as  mentioned  above,  his 
"  writings  were  his  chief  daily  labors ;"  and  all  this,  when 
he  was  so  weak,  that  he  could  not  rise  till  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  when,  owing  to  his  compUcated  infirmities,  he  required 
an  hour  or  more  for  dressing  ! 

Every  first  Wednesday  m  the  month,  he  held  a  meeting  for 
church  discipline.  Once  a  month,  also  he  met  with  his  breth- 
ren for  prayer  and  ministerial  conference,  besides  inviting  those 
of  them  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  his  Thursday  lec- 
ture to  spend  the  afternoon  with  him  at  his  house,  "  in  the 
truest  recreation."  What  this  "  truest  recreation"  wsls,  with 
«uch  a  man  as  Richard  Baxter,  the  pious  reader  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  conjecture.  ^ 
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It  wcaild  have  been  strange  indeed  if,  under  '^  the  economy 
of  grace,"  such  a  course- of  preaching  and  pastoral  labors,  stead^ 
ily  pursued  from  year  to  year,  had  not  been  crowned  with  great 
success.      We  do  not  forget  that  God  exercises  his  sovereign 
prerogative,  in  the  bestowment  of  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
blessings  ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  any  minister  of  Baxter's 
devoted  piety,  and  equally  faithful  and  persevering  in  his  efforts 
to  save  souls,  will,  in  simUar  circumstances,  ever  be  left  to  ^  plant 
and  water'  fourteen  years,  or  half  that  time,  without  ^  receiving 
wages   and  gathering  fruit  unto  life  eternal.'     And  sure  we 
are,  that  ministers  cannot  be  too  cautious, about  ascribing  their 
want  of  success  to  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  withhcdding  his 
Spirit,  when  it  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  their  own  deficiencies. 
As  Baxter's  labors  at  Kidderminster  were  unremitting,  and  sin- 
gularly adapted  to  the  great  end  in  view,  his  succe^  in  ^  win- 
ning souls   to  Christ'  was  greater  than  he  had  ever  dared  to 
anticipate  ;  and  it  would  be  doing  him  injustice  to  record  it  in 
any- words  but  his  own. 

**  I  have  mentioned  my  secret  and  acceptable  employment ;  let  me,  to  the 
praise  of  my  gracious  Lord,  acquaint  you  with  some  of  my  successs  ;  ani  I 
will  not  suppress  it,  thuuffh  I  foreknow  that  the  malignant  will  impute  tht 
mention  of  it  to  pride  and  ostentation. 

'*  My  public  preaching  met  with  an  attentive,  diligent  auditory.  Having 
broke  over  the  brunt  of  the  opposition  of  the  rabble  before  the  wars,  I  found 
them  afterwards  tractable  and  unprejudiced.  Before  I  entered  into  the  min- 
istry, God  blessed  my  private  conference  to  the  conversion  of  some,  who  re- 
main firm  and  eminent  in  holiness  to  this  day :  but  then,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  my  ministry,  I  was  wont  to  number  them  as  jewels ;  but  since  then  I 
could  not  keep  any  number  of  them.  The  congregation  was  usually  full,  so 
that  we  were  fain  tu  build  five  galleries  after  my  coming  thither ;  the  church 
itself  being  very  capacious,  r.nd  the  most  commodious  and  convenient  that 
ever  I  wa^  in.  Our  private  meetings,  also,  were  full.  On  the  Lord's  days 
there  was  no  disorder  to  be  seen  in  the  streets ;  but  you  might  bear  a  hun- 
dred families  singing  psalms  and  repeating  sermons  as  you  passed  thiou^h 
them.  In  a  word,  wlien  I  came  thither  first,  there  wa**  about  one  family  m 
a  street  that  worshipped  God  and  called  on  his  name,  and  when  I  came  away, 
there  were  some  streets  wher :  there  was  not  one  podr  family  in  the  side  that 
did  not  so ;  and  that  did  not,  by  professing  serious  godliness,  give  us  hopes 
of  their  sincerity.  And  in  those  families  which  were  the  worst,  bein^  inns 
and  alehouses,  usually  some  persons  in  each  house  did  seem  to  be  religious. 

"  Though  our  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  so  ordered  as  dis- 
pleased many,  and  the  far  greater  part  kept  away,  we  had  six  hundred  that 
were  communicants ;  of  whom  there  were  not  twelve  that  I  had  not  good 
hopes  of  as  to  their  sincerity ;  those  few  who  consented  to  our  communion, 
and  yet  lived  scandalously,  were  excommunicated  afterwards.  1  hope  there 
were  al«o  many  who  had  the  fear  of  God,  that  csme  not  to  our  communion 
in  the  sacrament,  some  of  them  being  kept  off  by  husbands,  by  parents,  by 
masters,  and  some  dissuaded  by  men  that  differed  from  us.  Those  many  that 
kept  away,  yet  took  it  patiently ,  and  did  not  revile  us  as  doing  them  wrong :  , 
and  those  unruly  young  men  who  were  excommunicated  bore  it  patiently  ai 
to  their  outward  behavior,  though  their  heafts  were  full  of  bittcr;;ess." 

"  Some  of  the  poor  men  did  competently  understand  the  body  of  divinity, 
•ad  ^ere  able  to  judge  in  difficult  controveraiea.    Some  of  them  were  ao 
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able  in  prayer,  t^at  very  few  ministerii  did  match  them  in  order  and  faloefls,  and 
apt  expressionB,  and  holy  oratory,  with  fervency.  Abundance  of  them  'were 
able  to  pray  very  laudably  with  their  families,  or  with  others.  The  tenaper  of 
their  minds,  and  the  innocency  of  their  lives,  were  much'roore  laudable  than 
their  parts.  The  professors  of  serious  godliness  were  generally  of  very 
humble  minds  and  carriage  ;  of  meek  and  quiet  behavior  unto  others  ;  and  of 
blamelessness  and  innocency  in  their  conversation." 

We  do  not  stop  to  inquire,  whether  all  Baxter's  meeisures  to 
promote  the  work  of  the  Lord  among  his  people  were  the  very 
best  that  could  have  been  adopted  ;  but  we  feel  bound  to  saj. 
what  we  fully  believe,  that  the  whole  history  of  the  church, 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  does  not  furnish  a  more  strik- 
ing example,  either  of  ministerial  fideUty  or  success.  It  strong- 
ly reminds  us  of  what  Edwards,  and  Bellamy, -and  others  were 
permitted  to  see  in  America,  a  century  later,  and  of  the  still 
more  copious  effusions  of  the  Spirit  in  our  own  times.  Baxter 
does  not  indeed  call  it  a  revival;  but  if  we  are  to  regard  things 
rather  than  names,  it  was  a  continued  revival  of  wonderftil 
power ;  and  the  blessed  fruits  of  it  remained,  long  after  the  in- 
strument was  laid  in  the  dust.  Indeed,  the  church  at  Kidder- 
minster, at  least  in  one  branch  of  it,  seems  to  have  retained  its 
purity,  and  to  have  been  blessed  with  a  succession  of  pious  and 
faithful  ministers,  to  the  present  time. 

Though  a  moderate  friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  Bax- 
ter was,  in  his  politics,  a  decided  royalist.  He  ahvays  regarded 
Cromwell  as  a  usurper,  and  wondered  how  it  could  be  that,  un- 
der such  a  government,  the  church  enjoyed  so  much  greater 
prosperity,  than  it  did  either  before  or  after  the  interregnum. 
He  was  thankful,  however,  for  the  protection  which  he  and  his 
brethren  enjoyed  under  the  commonwealth,  and  held  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  all  men  to  demean  themselves  as  good  and  peacea- 
ble citizens,  whoever  in  the  providence  of  God  might  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  public  affairs.  And  here  it  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  a  proof  of  Cromwell's  magnanimity,  or  policy,  or 
both,  that  although  he  perfectly  well  understood  Baxter's  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  the  validity  of  his  govern iiient,  he  was  so 
far  from  molestini:^  the  good  man  in  hLs  cure,  that  he  permitted 
him  to  preach  before  him  and  his  court,  and  actually  consulted 
him  in  regard  to  the  final  settlement  of  religion  in  the  countr}'. 

It  is  evident  that  Baxter  had  no  tears  to  shed  over  the  com- 
monwealth, in  its  sudden  dissolution,  and  that  he  contemplated 
the  restoration  of  Charles  second  with  satisfaction ;  but  still, 
'  he  rejoiced  wnth  trembling.'  He  knew  what  the  ablest  and 
best  ministers  of  the  kingdom  had  suffered  in  the  former  reign, 
and  he  had  great  reason  to  fear,  that  efforts  would  be  made  to 
renew  those  persecutions,  which  hrd  driven  so  many  godly 
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preachers  from  their  parishes  and  from  the  country.  He  hop- 
ed, however,  that  the  kmg  would  be  inclined  to  toleiation ;  and 
he  was  evidently  deceived  by  that  hypocritical  poUcy  which 
Charles  found  it  convenient  to  adopt,  till  he  should  be  securely 
seated  upon  his  throne.  This  was  the  gqlden  opportunity,  as  Bax- 
ter thought,  to  come  to  an  agreement  which,  would  secure  the 
reUgious  rights  of  all  parties  ;  and  with  his  constitutional  ardor, 
he  devoted  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  attainment  of  this 
great  object.  He  had  an  interview  with  the  king,  and  addres- 
sed him  with  much  earnestness  and  ability  on  the  subject. 
Commissioners  were  appointed,  conferences  were  held,  and  va- 
rious propositions  were  inade ;  but  nothing  was  done.  The 
Bishops  had  the  power,  and  the  monarch  was  not  unwilling 
that  they  should  retain  it.  The  Nonconformists  were  more 
cruelly  treated  than  ever;  and  Baxter  himself  began  to  share 
in  their  troubles.  Having  tried  in  vain  to  bribe  and  silence 
him,  by  the  offer  of  a  Bishopric,  the  hierarchy  determined  to 
make  him  feel  the  full  weight  ojf  its  displeasure.  Every  possi- 
ble embarrassment  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  resuming  his 
charge  at  Kidderminster,  which  he  earnestly  intreated  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  do  ;  and  after  various  abortive  negocia- 
tions,  he  found  himself  most  arbitrarily  separated  from  his  be- 
loved flock  forever. 

Up  to  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in  1662,  when  the  act  of  Uni- 
formity went  into  effect,  and  about  two  thousand  ministers  were 
ejected  from  their  livings,  Baxter  adhered  to  the  Church  of 
England,  ^  through  evil  report  and  good  report ;'  but  as  he  could 
no  longer  conform  with  a  clear  conscience,  he  went  out  with 
the  multitude  of  his  brethren,  who  *  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods,'  and  were  treated  as  *  the  offscouring  of  all  things,' 
by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  state.  For  about 
three  years  after  he  left  Kidderminster,  Baxter  resided  mostly 
in  London,  struggling  manfully,  but  in  vain,  as  we  have  stated 
already,  against  that  spirit  of  intolerance,  which  Charles  and 
his  court  brought  back  with  them  from  their  exile,  and  preach- 
ing wherever  he  could  find  opportunity.  In  1663,  he  left  Lon- 
don and  retired  to  Acton,  where  he  remained  for  some  time, 
and  wrote  "  several  considerable  works,  both  {uractical  and  con- 
troversial." 

About  this  time,  be  became  connected  in  marriage  with  a 
lady  of  good  family  by  the  name  of  Margaret  ^Charkon.  She 
had  been  one  of  his  flock  at  Kidderminster,  and  under  hia 
preaching  became  eminendy  pious.  Her  affection  and  assidu- 
ity did  much  to  alleviate  the  Stresses  that  were  about  to  foUow 
him. 
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Between  1665  and  1670,  Baxter  seems  to  have  shared,  with 
his  ejected  brethren,  in  that  brief  toleration  which  the  great 
plague  and  the  great  fire  brought  to  the  metropolis,  and  to  have 
availed  himself  of  it,  by  preaching  with  happy -effect  amid  the 
numberless  graves,  and  the  vast  desolations  of  that  devoted  city. 
Within  this  period,  however,  his  goods  were  distrained  and  he 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  for  holding  a  conventicle,  and 
for  refusing  to  take  the  Oxford  oath,  the  most  oppressive  of  all 
the  persecuting  enactments  of  those  disastrous  times. 

During  the  next  six  years,  Baxter  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
some  respite,  in  common  with  the  nonconformists  generally  ;  to 
have  preached  in  various  places  with  his  usual  zeal,  and  m 
some  with  great  success ;  and  to  have  made  fresh  efforts  with 
the  government,  to  procure  a  relaxation  of  its  stern  and  un- 
scriptural  pdicy  towards  the  dissenters.  At  length,  he  was 
again  arrested,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  sent  to  prison. 

In  1676,  we  find  him  preaching  for  a  short  time  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin,  London,  "  where  about  60,000  persons  had  no 
church  to  go  to,  nor  any  public  worship  of  God !"  Being  driv- 
en away  from  that  great  and  perishing  population,  he  went  to 
Swallow  Street,  whither  also  he  was  soon  pursued  by  the  min- 
ions of  the  comt,  and  forcibly  excluded  from  the  church.  From 
this  time  up  to  1687,  he  was  subjected  to  sore  and  almost  con- 
tinual persecution,  fi-om  the  secret  abettors  of  popery,  and  the 
open  and  ungodly  partizans  of  a  misnamed  protestant  con- 
formity. His  goods  were  distrained ;  his  books  were  taken  from 
him  ;  his  character  was  traduced ;  his  person  was  seized ;  he 
"was  most  brutally  insulted  and  vilified  from  the  bench  of  jus- 
tice ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  age  and  infirmities,  was  thrown 
into  prison.  In  short,  whatever  he  attempted  to  do  for  Christ 
and  the  church  was  counteracted  with  a  sort  of  demoniac  vigi- 
lance and  hate ;  and  wherever  he  went,  *  bonds  and  imprison- 
ment awaited  him.'  We  offer  our  readers,  in  the  following 
extracts,  a  curious  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mo9t 
respectable  nonconformist  ministers  were  treated  by  the  highest 
law  ofiicer  of  Charles  second. 

;*.On  tho  28th  of  Feb.  1685,  Baxter  was  committed  to  the  King's  Bench 
orison,  by  warrant  of  lord  chief  justice  Jeffries,  for  his  *  Paraphrase  on  th« 
New  Testament/  which  had  been  printed  a  little  before  ;  and  which  was  de- 
scribed as  a  scandalous  and  seditious  booic  against  the  government.  Oo  his 
commitment  by  the  chief  justice's  warrant,  he  applied  for  a  habeas  corpus, 
and  having  obtained  it,  he  absconded  into  the  country  to  avoid  imprisoiimenty 
till  the  term  approached.  He  was  induced  to  do  this  from  the  constant  pain 
he  endured,  and  an  apprehension  that  he  could  not  bear  the  confinement  of  a 
prison. 

'*  On  the  6th  of  May,  which  was  the  first  day  of  the  term,  he  appeared  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  «n  information  was  then  ordered  to  be  drawn  up 
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mffaiDst  him.  Qn  the  14thorMay,  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  to  the  information. 
On  the  18ih  of  the  same  month,  being  much  indisposed,  it  was  moved  that  ho 
might  have  further  time  given  him  before  his  trial,  but  this  was  denied  him. 
He  moved  for  it  by  his  counsel ;  but  JefTries  cried  out  in  a  passion,  *  I  will 
not  give  him  a  minute's  time  more,  to  save  his  life.  We  have  had  to  do/ 
said  he,  *  with  other  sorts  of  persons,  but  now  we  have  a  saint  to  deal  with  ; 
and  1  know  how  to  deal  with  saints  as  well  as  sinners.  Yonder,'  said  he, 
*  stands  Oates  in  the  pillory,'  (as  he  actually  did  at  that  very  time  in  the  New 
Palace  Yard.)  *  and  he  says  he  suffers  for  the  truth,  and  so  says  Baxter  ;  but 
if  Baxter  did  but  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  pillory  with  him,  I  would  say, 
two  of  tho  greatest  rogues  and  rascals  in  the  kingdom  stood  there." 

"When  I  saw,"  says  an  eyewitness,  "the  meek  man  stand  before  the 
flaming  eyes  and  fierce  looks  of  this  bigot,  1  thought  of  Paul  standing  before 
Nero.  The  barbarous  usage  which  he  received  drew  plenty  of  tears  from  my 
eyes,  as  well  as  from  others  of  the  auditors  and  spectators:  yet  I  could  not 
bat  smile  sometimes,  when  I  saw  my  lord  imitate  our  modern  pufpit  drollery, 
which  some  one  saith  any  man  engaged  in  such  a  design  would  not  lose  fot 
a  world.  Ho  drove  on  furiously,  like  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  with  fire  and 
vinegar,  pouring  all  the  contempt  and  scorn  upon  Baxter,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  link-boy  or  knave :  which  made  the  people  who  could  not  come  near 
enough  to  bear  the  indictment  or  Mr.  Baxter's  plea,  cry  out,  *  Surely  this 
Baxter  had  burned  the  city  or  tho  temple  of  Delphos.'  But  others  said,  it 
was  not  the  custom,  now-a-days,  to  receive  ill,  except  for  doing  well;  and 
therefore  this  must  needs  be  some  good  man  that  my  lord  so  rails  at." 

"  I  beseech  your  lordship."  said  Pollexfen,  one  of  Baxter's  counsel,  "  snfier 
me  a  word  for  my  client.  It  is  well  known  to  all  intelligent  men,  that  he 
wished  as  well  tathe  king  and  royal  family,  as  Mr.  Love,  who  lost  his  head 
for  endeavoring  to  brin^  in  the  sou,  long  before  he  was  restored.  And  my 
lord,  Mr,  Baxter's  loyal  and  peaceable  spirit  King  Charles  would  have  re- 
warded with  a  bishopric,  when  he  came  in,  if  he  would  have  conformed.*' 

'*  Aye,  aye,"  said  the  judge,  "  we  know  that ;  but  what  ailed  the  old  block- 
head, the  unthankful  villain,  that  he  would  not  conform  ?  Was  he  wiser  or 
better  than  other  men  ?  He  hath  been,  ever  since,  the  spring  of  the  faction. 
I  am  sure  he  hath  poisoned  the  world  with  his  linsey-woolsey  doctrine." 
Here  his  rage  increased  to  an  amazing  degree.  He  called  Baxter  a  conceit- 
ed, stubborn,  fanatical  dog.  **  Hang  nira,"  said  he,  "  this  one  old  fellow  hath 
cast  more  reproach  upon  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  our  church  than 
will  be  wiped  off  this  hundred  years."  ^ 

'*  Mr.  Rotherharn  urged,  that  if  Mr.  Baxter's  book  had  sharp  reflections 
upon  the  church  of  Rome  by  name,  but  spake  well  6f  the  church  of  England, 
it  was  to  be  presumed  that  tho  sharp  reflections  were  interuled  only  against 
the  prelates  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Baxter  said,  My  lord,  I  have  been  so 
moderate  with  respect  to  the  church  of  England,  that  I  have  Incurred  the 
censure  of  many  of  the  dissenters  on  that  account." 

"  Baxter  for  bishops !"  exclaimed  Jeffries,  *'  that  is  a  merry  conceit  indeed  !*' 
Upon  this,  Rotherham  turned  to  a  place  where  it  is  said,  *'  that  great  respect 
is  due  to  those  truly  called  to  be  bishops  among  us ;''  or  to  tnat  purpose. 
"  Aye,''  said  Jeffries,  "  this  is  your  Presbyterian  cant ;  truly  called  to  be 
bishops :  that  is  himself,  and  such  rascals,  called  to  be  bishops  of  Kiddermin- 
ster, and  other  such  places.  Bishops  set  apart  by  such  factious,  snivelling 
Presbyterians  as  himself:  a  Kidderminster  bishop  he  means.  According  to 
the  saying  of  a  late  learned  author — And  every  parish  shall  maintain  a  tithe 
pigr  metropolitan." 

Baxter  beginn  ng  to  spedk  again,  Jeffries  reviled  him  ;  ^*  Richard,  Rich- 
ard, dost  Ihoa  think  we'll  hear  thee  poison  the  court ?  Richard,  thou  art  an 
o|d  fellow,  an  old  knave ;  thoa  hast  written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  eve- 
ry one  as  full  of  sedition,  I  might  say  treason,  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meal.  Hadst 
thou  been  whipped  out  of  thy  writing  trade  forty  years  ago,  it  had  been  htp- 
py.  Thou  pretendest  to  bo  a  preacMr  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  tnd  thou  hast 
one  foot  in  the  grave :  it  is  tioM  for  thee  to  begin  to  think  what  acconnt  thou 
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intendest  to  give.  But  leare  thee  to  thyself,  and  I  tee  thoa'It  go  on  as  tho« 
hast  begun ;  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  ill  look  after  thee.'  I  know  thou  haii 
a  mighty  party,  and  I  see  a  great  many  of  the  brotherhood  in  corners,  wait- 
ing to  see  what  will  become  of  their  mighty  Don,  and  a  Doctor  of  the  par^ 
(looking  to  Dr.  Bates)  at  your  elbow  ;  but,  by  the  grace  of  Almighty  Grod, 
I'll  crush  you  all.  Come,  what  do  you  say  for  yourself,  you  old  knave  j  come, 
speak  up.  What  doth  he  say  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  for  all  the  aniTeUing 
calves  you  have  got  about  you  :"  alluding  to  some  persons  who  were  in  tearv 
a^out  Mr.  Baxter.  "  Tour  lordship  need  not,"  said  the  holy  man :  **  for  I'll 
not  hurt  you.  But  these  things  will  surely  be  understood  one  day  ;  what 
fool  one  sort  of  Protestants  are  made,  to  persecute  the  other."  And  Hftiag 
up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  said,  "  I  am  not  concerned  to  answer  such  stuff;  but 
am  ready  to  produce  my  writings  for  the  confutation  of  all  this ',  and  my  liBs 
and  conversation  are  known  to  many  in  this  nation." 

f  What  an  outrage  upon  humanity !  What  a  naockery  of 
justice  !  What  an  indelible  blot  upon  the  hierarchy  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,!  What  an  everlasting  stigma  upon  the  reign 
of  a  nominally  protestant  monarch  ! — But  although  "  weeping 
may  endure  for  a  night,  joy  cometh  in  the  morning."  The 
venerable  Baxter,  the  champion  of  religious  toleration  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  the  undaunted  confessor,  the  meek  and 
heroic  '  prisoner  of  the  Lord,'  was  released  from  his  last  con- 
finement in  1685,  and  was  fast  approaching  the 'close  of  his 
long,  and  active,  and  pre-eminently  useful  life.  Within  a  short 
period,  he  was  to  be  placed  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  his  im- 
placable enemies,  and  in  spite  of  their  pitiful  slanders,  to  leave 
behind  him  a  name,  which  '  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance.' He  spent  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  in  the  house  of 
the  Rev.  Matthew  Sylvester,  his  friend  and  '  companion  in  trib- 
ulation,' preaching  statedly  as  long  as  his  strength  would  per- 
mit ;  and  then,  after  languishing  for  some  time  in  great  pain 
and  meet  exemplary  resignation,  falling  sweetly  asleep,  Dec.  8, 
1691,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  "  Write,  blessed  are  the 
-  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  yea  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do 
follow  them." 

In  our  reflections  upon  the  life,  character  and  labors  of  Rich- 
ard Baxter,  we  shall  be  obliged  entirely  to  pass  over  many  fruit- 
fiil  topics,  on  which  the  mind  delights  to  dwell,  and  to  glance  at 
others  with  extreme  brevity. 

Baxter  was,  by  nature  and  study,  one  of  the  great  men 
of  his  age.  He  possessed  a  mind  of  extraordincury  acuteness, 
vigor  and  activity.  There  was  no  subject  of  human  investiga- 
tion so  abstruse,  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  grapple  with  it; 
and  whatever  he  took  hold  of  in  earnest,  he  was  sure  to  leave 
upon  it  the  prints  of  his  strong  hand.  "  As  a  controversialist,^ 
says  Mr.  Orme,  "  he  had  not  only  no  superior,  but  no  equal  in 
his  day.    Tn  the  field  ci  thecdogical  war&re  he  was  a  giant ; 
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and  in  the  practical  mstruction  of  religion,  he  was  no  less  dis- 
dnguished."  His  talents  were  sufficient  to  have  placed  him  in 
the  front  rank  among  his  contemporaries,  in  any  profession.  In 
defending  the  nonconformists,  and  discussing  the  great  princi- 
ples of  t^eration,  he  could  with  about  the  same  ease  dissect  a 
sophism,  and  mill  a  prime  minister,  or  an  arch  bishop.  He 
placed  too  much  rehance  upon  men's  promises  ever  to  be  a  good 
politician,  and  was  quite  too  perpendicular  for  a  courtier ;  but 
ne  had  capacity  enough  for  the  cabinet,  or  the  commission  of 
an  amba^dor.  His  early  disadvantages  have  akeady  been 
noticed ;  and  with  all  his  subsequent  appUcation,  he  never  could 
rise  entirely  above  them.  But  when  he  had  once  got  into  the 
sunshine,  he  grew  faster  and  longer  than  most  other  men.  He 
read  almost  every  thing  that  was  worth  reading,  particularly  in 
his  own  profession,  and  his  memory  was  so  retentive,  that  he 
rarely  forgot  any  thing  of  importance.  He  could  address 
the  peasant  and  the  monarch  with  equal  pertinacity,  and 
with  almost  equal  ease.  He  was  at  home  in  the  palace, 
and  in  the  cottage.  No  mind  was  too  low  in  the  scale  of  im- 
provement, to  be  susceptible  of  his  influence ;  and  none  was  so 
exalted,  as  not,  when  he  put  forth  his  strength,  to  feel. the  pre- 
sence of  a  kindred  spirit. 

We  are  aware  that  some  may  be  ready  to  accuse  us  of  exag* 
geration,  in  the  general  train  of  these  remarks ;  but  that  Rich- 
ard Baxter  is  entitled  to  all  the  cubits  that  we  have  assigned  him, 
we  appeal  to  testimony  which  will  not  be  controverted.  Dr. 
Barrow  «iys,  "  His  practical  works  were  never  mended,  and  his 
controversial  ones  seldom  confuted."  Bishop  Wilkins says,  "If 
he  had  Uved  in  the  primitive  times,  that  he  would  have  been  one 
of  the  fathers  of  the  church  ;  and  that  it  was  enough  for  one 
age  to  produce  such  a  person  as  Baxter."  Dr.  Bates  says,  "  His 
books,  for  their  number  and  variety  of  matter,  make  a  Ubrary." 
"His  style,"  says  Dr.  Doddridge,  "  is  inaccurate,  because  he  had 
no  regular  education,  and  because  he  vnrote  continually  in  the 
view  of  eternity ;  but  judicious,  nervous,  spiritual,  and  remark- 
ably evangelical ;  a  manly  eloquence,  and  the  most  evident 
proof  of  an  amazing  genius,  with  respect  to  which,  he  may  not 
improperly  be  called  the  English  Demosthenes."  Mr.  WUber- 
force  classes  Baxter  among  the  "  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  of  which,  however,  aa  Mr.  Orme  wdl 
remarks,  he  was  not  the  exclusive  property ;  for  though  not  a 
Dissenter,  Baxter  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  nonconformist 
But  this  is  quite  immaterial  to  our  present  purpose.  "  With  his 
controversial  pieces,"  says  Mr.  W.  "  I  am  little  acquainted ;  but 
his  practical  writings-  are  a  treasury  of  Christian  wisdom.     It 
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would  be  a  most  valuable  service  to  raaukind,  to  revise  them, 
and  perhaps  to  abridge  theiy,  to  render  them  more  suited  to  the 
taste  of  modern  readers." 

It  requires  no  more  than  a  glance  at  the  foregoing  extracts, 
to  see  that  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  opinion,  amcmg 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  Theologians  and  Literati,  in  re- 
gard to  the  character  and  talents  of  Richard  Baxter.  Thi^ 
concurrence  nobody  can  regard  as  accidental.  Much  less  can 
any  one  ascribe  it  to  reUgious  or  political  favoritism ;  as  he  dif- 
fered materially,  on  points  of  great  importance,  from  some  of 
his  warmest  eulogists ;  and  probably  did  not  agree,  entiiely,  with 
any  two  of  them. 

The  undoubted  truth  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  Bax- 
ter was  a  great  man.  With  ordinary  advantages  for  the  dc- 
velopement  of  his  powers,  he  would  have  been  distinguished  in 
any  age  or  country.  Such  an  intellect  as  his  does  not  come 
into  this  world,  and  remain  here  three  quarters  of  a  cetitury, 
without  making  itself  known  and  felt.  There  was  compass, 
depth,  and  extraordinary  versatility  in  his  mind.  It  was  vig- 
orous, active,  and  more  distinguished  for  metaphysical  acumen, 
than  that  of  ahnost  any  other  man  of  his  times.  Had  Baxter 
been  a  skeptic,  or  a  man  of  accommodating  morals,  he  woidd 
have  held  "  a  bad  pre-eminence"  in  his  hfe  time,  and  would 
have  left  a  corroding  impress  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character  of  thousands.  But  the  grace  of  God  turned  all  his 
energies  and  influence  into  the  right  channels.  His  natural 
temperament  was  ardent,  almost  mercurial.  Whatever  he  un- 
dertook, he  did  with  all  his  might.  He  was  frank,  perhaps,  to 
a  fault. 

What  he  thought  about  men  and  things,  he  was  exceeding- 
ly apt  to  express,  without  stopping  to  weigh  all  the  consequen- 
ces. When  some  visiters,  who  had  prolonged  their  stay  a  little 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  convenience,  remarked  by  way  of  apd- 
ogy,  *  We  are  afraid,  sir,  that  we  break  in  upon  your  time ;' 
his  laconic  answer  was,  *  To  bj  sttre  you  doJ  The  word  rfiy- 
simiUation,  was  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  vocabulary  of  his 
voluminous  hfe.  His  honest  soul  looked  fearlessly  out  of  its 
own  windows,  and  seemed  little  to  caie  who  might  happen  to 
Bee  what  was  passing  within.  If  he  was  more  fonvard  than 
most  men  to  remind  other  people  of  their  faults  and  foibles,  he 
was  still  more  severe  upon  his  own,  as  these  memoirs  abun- 
'  dantly  testify. 

In  the  life  of  Richard  Baxter,  we  have  a  most  eminent 
example  of  industry  and  perseverance.  The  number  of 
books  which  he  wrote  and  published  is  astonishing.    The 
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dirondlogical  list  of  his  works,  appended  to  the  volumes  of  Mr. 
Oime,  amounts  to  or^e  hundred  and  sixty-^ight ;  and  a  very 
omsiderable  number  of  these  are  heavy  quartos.  His  biogra- 
pher has  arranged  them  under  twelve  general  heads  or  chap- 
ters, viz.  Works  on  the  evidences  of  religion ;  Doctrinal 
Works ;  Works  on  Conversion ;  on  Christian  Experience ; 
cm  Christian  Ethics  ;  on  CathoUc  Communion  ;  on  Noncon- 
formity ;  on  Popery ;  on  Antinomianism ;  on  Baptism,  Quak^ 
erism  and  Millenarianism  ;  PoUtical  and  Historical  Works,  and 
Devotional  Works.  From  this  condensed  table  of  contents  it 
will  be  seen,  that,  as  a  writer,  Mr.  Baxter  took  a  wide  range. 
He  wrote  upon  all  the  most  important  subjects  which  came  un- 
der discussion,  during  the  eventful  period  in  which  he  hved. 
This  must  have  required  immense  reading,  as  well  as  a  vast 
amount  of  intellectual  and  manual  labor. 

"  The  age  in  which  he  liyed  was  an  age  of  yoluminous  authorship  ;  and 
Baxter  was  beyond  comparison  the  most  Tolominous  of  all  his  cotempora- 
riea.  Those  who  have  been  acquainted  onl^  with  what  are  called  his  practi- 
cal or  spiritual  writings  form  no  correct  estimate  of  the  extent  of  his  works. 
These  form  twenty-two  volumes  octavo,  in  the  present  edition  ;  and  yet  they 
are  bat  a  small  portion  of  what  he  wrote.  The  number  of  his  books  has 
been  very  variously  estimated ;  as  some  of  the  volumes  which  he  published 
contained  several  distinct  treatises,  they  have  sometimes  been  counted  as 
ooe,  and  sometimes  reckoned  four  or  five.*  The  best  method  of  forming  a  cor- 
rect opinion  of  Baxter's  labors  from  the  press,  is  by  comparing  them  with 
lome  of  his  brethren,  who  wrote  a  great  deal.  The  works  of  Bishop  Hall 
amount  to  ten  volumes  octavo ;  Lightfoot's  extend  to  thirteen ;  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor's to  fifteen  ;  Or.  Goodwin's  would  make  about  twenty ;  Dr.  Owen's  ex- 
tend to  twenty-eight ;  Richard  Baxter's,  if  printed  in  a  uniform  edition,  could 
not  be  comprised  in  less  than  sixty  volumes,  making  more  than  from  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  closely-printed  octavo  pages ! 

**  On  this  mass  of  writing  he  was  empTojred  from  the  year  1649,  when  hii 
first  work  appeared,  till  near  the  time  of  his  death  in  1691,  a  period  of  forty- 
foar  years.  Had  he  been  chiefly  engaged  in  writing,  this  space  was  amply 
iofficient  to  have  enabled  him  to  pr^uce  all  his  works  with  ease.  But  it 
ifrast  be  recollected  that  writing  was  but  a  small  portion  of  his  occupation. 
His  labors  as  a  minister,  and  his  engagements  in  the  public  business  of  his 
times,  formed  his  chief  employment  for  many  years,  so  that  he  speaks  of 
writing  but  as  a  kind  of  recreatK)n  from  more  severo  duties.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
his  state  of  health  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  every  estimate  of  hit 
work.  A  man  raoro  diseased,  or  who  had  more  to  contend  with  in  the  frame 
of  his  body,  probably  never  existed  in  the  samo  circumstances.  He  was  a 
cooftant  martyr  to  sickness  and  pain,  so  that  how  he  found  it  practicable  to 
write  with  the  composure  which  he  generally  did,  is  one  of  the  greatest  mys- 
teries in  his  history." 

Among  the  works  of  Richard  Baxter,  which  are  most  famil- 
iarly known  in  this  country,  and  which  have  been  most  emi- 
D^tly  blessed  for  the  conversicm  (tf  sinners  and  the  edification 
rfthe  church,  are  his  Call  to  the  Unconverted,  and  the 
Saint* s  Everlasting  Rest.  Both  these  are  invaluable.  The 
lut  in  particular,  wUch  was  the  first  written  of  al^  his  puUisfa^ 
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ed  works,  stands  in  our  judgement  nearer  to  the  Bible,  than 
any  devotional  treatise  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  There 
is  no  estimating  tbe  amount  of  instruction  and  holy  consolation 
which  it  has  imparted  to  thousands  of  God's  people,  on  their 
way  to  that  Rest  of  which  it  treats,  and  which  it  will  impart  to 
thousands  more.  The  Reformed  Pastor,  also,  is  a  treasure, 
which  ought  to  lie  constantly  upon  the  table  of  every  young 
clergyman.  It  was  taken  by  the  author  from  real  Ufe ;  Uiat  is, 
from  his  own  personal  labors  and  experience.  It  brings  Bax- 
ter himself,  as  he  preached  and  lived  at  Kidderminster,  directly 
before  us.  We  almost  see  the  holy  man  of  God,  in  his  private 
retirement,  and  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  people.  Long 
will  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  the  churches  too,  have  reason 
to  bless  God  for  this  important  work.  Selections  from  the  other 
practical  works  of  Baxter,  which  have  been  less  circulated  in 
this  country,  are  contained  in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Bacon.  Here 
are  "  thirty-two  Directions  for  obtaining  a  Settled  Peace  of  con- 
science, and  Spiritual  Comfort ;"  "  the  Character  of  a  soimd, 
confirmed  Christian  ;"  "  Dying  thoughts ;"  also  several  Ser- 
mons, and  parts  of  other  smaller  works.  We  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  sermons  of  Baxter,  as  specimens  of 
his  mode  of  address  from  the  pulpit.  The  first  is  from  a  ser- 
mon preached  in  JLondon,  on  "  Making  Ught  of  Christ." 

«  O  Sirs,  it  18  no  trifles  or  jesting  matters  that  the  Gospel  speaks  of.  I 
must  needs  profess  to  you,  that  when  I  have  the  most  serious  thouj^hts  of 
these  things  myself,  I  am  ready  to  marvel  that  such  amazing  matters  do  not 
overwhelm  the  souls  of  men :  that  the  greatness  of  the  subject  doth  not  00 
overmatch  our  understandings  and  affections,  as  even  to  drive  men  beaide 
themselves,  but  that  God  hath  always  somewhat  allayed  it  by  the  distance: 
much  more  that  men  should  be  so  blockish  as  to  make  light  of  them.  O 
.  Lord,  that  men  did  but  know  what  everlanting  glory  and  everlasting  torments 
are.  Would  thev  (hen  hear  us  as  thev  do  ?  Would  they  road  and  think  of 
these  things  as  they  do  ?  I  profess  I  have  been  ready  to  wonder,  when  I 
have  heard  such  weighty  things  delivered,  how  people  can  forbear  crying 
out  in  the  congregation ;  much  more  how  they  can  rest  till  they  have  gone 
to  their  ministers,  andlearned  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved,  that  this 
great  business  might  be  put  out  of  doubt.  Is  that  a  man  or  a  corpse,  that  it 
not  affected  with  matters  of  this  moment  ?  that  can  be  readier  to  sleep  than 
to  tremble  when  he  heareth  how  he  must  stand  at  the  bar  of  God  ?  fa  that 
a  man,  or  a  clod  of  clay,  that  can  rise  and  He  down  without  being  deeply  al- 
fected  with  his  everlasting  estate  ?  that  can  follow  his  worldly  business,  and 
make  nothing  of  the  great  business  of  salvation  or  damnation ;  and  that 
when  he  knows  it  is  hard  at  hand  !  Truly  Sirs,  when  I  think  of  the  weight 
pf  themstter,  I  wonder  at  tbe  very  best  of  God's  saints  upon  earth,  that  they 
are  no  better,  and  do  no  more  in  so  weighty  a  case.  I  wonder  at  those  whom 
the  woild  accounteth  more  holy  than  needs,  and  scorns  for  making  too  oiQch 
adO|  that  they  can  put  off  Christ  and  their  sools  with  so  little  :  that  they 

Sour  not  out  their  souls  in  every  supplication :  that  they  are  not  more  taken 
p  with  God :  that  their  thoughts  be  not  more  sericiusin  preparation  for  their 
account.  I  wonder  that  they  be  not  a  hundred  times  more  strict  in  their 
liyesy  an4  more  kborious  an4  ni|wearied  in  striTing  for  t|ie  prowiii  tl^an  ttiey 
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And  for  myself,  ai  1  am  aiharoed  of  my  dull  and  careless  heart,  and  of 
^  slow  and  unprofitable  course  of  life  ;  so  the  Lord  knows  1  am  ashamed 
e?ery  sermon  that  I  preach.  When  I  think  what  I  have  been  speakini;  of, 
•od  who  sent  me,  and  how  men's  salvation  or  damnation  is  so  much  con- 
cerned in  it,  1  am  ready  to  tremble,  lest  men  should  judge  me  as  a  slighter  of 
his  truth,  and  the  souls  of  men,  and  lest  in  the  best  sermon  I  should  be  guil- 
ty of  their  blood." 

The  following  is  from  a  Sermon  on  Repentance,  preached 
before  the  English  House  of  Commons  at  a  solemn  Fast,  April 
30,  1660. 

"  Many  a  time  have  I  admired,  that  men  of  reason  who  are  here  to-day,  and 
in  endless  joy  or  misery  to-morrow,  should  be  able  to  forget  such  inexpressi- 
ble concernments  !  Methinks  they  should  easier  forget  to  rise,  or  dress  them- 
selves, or  to  eat,  or  drink,  or  any  thing,  than  forget  an  eldless  life,  which  is 
■0  undoubtedly  certain,  and  so  near.  A  man  that  hath  a  cause  to  be  heard 
to-morrow,  in  which  his  life  or  honor  is  concerned,  cannot  thrget  it ;  a  wretch 
that  is  condemned  to  die  to-morrow,  cannot  forget  it.  And  yet  poor  sinners, 
that  are  continually  uncertain  to  live  an  hour,  and  certain  speedily  to  see  the 
majesty  of  the  Lord  to  their  unconceiTable  joy  or  terror,  as  sure  as  they  now 
Hveon  earth,  can  forget  these  things  for  which  they  have  their  memory  ;  and 
which  one  would  think  should  drown  the  matters  of  this  world,  as  the  report 
of  a  cannon  doth  a  whisper,  or  as  the  sun  obscureih  the  poorest  glow-worm. 
0  wonderful  stupidity  of  an  unrenewed  soul !  O  wonderful  folly  and  dis- 
tractedness  of  the  ungodly !  O  could  you  keep  your  honois  here  for  ever ; 
coaJdyou  ever  wear  ibat  gay  attire,  and  gratify  your  flesh  with  meats,  and 
drinks,  and  sports,  and  lusts ;  could  you  ever  keep  your  rule  and  dignity,  or  , 
Toar  earthly  life  in  any  state,  you  had  some  little  poor  excuse  for  not  remem- 
bering the  eternal  things,  (as  a  man  hath,  that  preferreth  his  candle  before 
the  sun,)  but  when  death  is  near  and  inexorable,  and  y*  u  are  sure  to  die  as 
you  are  sure  to  live ;  when  every  man  of  you  that  sitteth  in  these  seats  to- 
day can  say, '  I  muft  shortly  be  in  another  world,  where  all  the  pomp  and 
pleasure  of  this  world  will  be  forgotten,  or  remembered  bat  as  my  sin  and 
lolly,'  one  would  think  it  were  impossible  for  any  of  you  to  be  ungodly,  and 
to  remember  the  trifles  and  nothings  of  the  world,  while  you  forget  that  ey- 
erhsting  all,  whose  reality,  necessity,  magnitude,  excellency,  concernment, 
and  duration  are  such,  as  should  take  up  all  the  powers  of  your  souls,  and 
contin Daily  command  the  service  and  attendance  of  your  thoughts  against  all 
leekers,  and  contemptible  competitors  whatsoever." 

"  Perhaps  1  could  have  made  shift,  instead  of  such  serious  admonitions,  to 
have  wasted  this  hour  in  flashy  oratory,  and  neat  expressions,  and  ornaments 
of  reading,  and  other  things  that  are  the  too  common  matters  of  ostentation 
with  men  that  preach  Code's  word  in  jest,  and  believe  not  what  they  are  per-  ' 
suading  others  to  believe.  Or  if  you  think  I  could  not,  1  am  indifl*erent,  as 
Bot  mach  afiecting  the  honor  of  being  able  to  offend  the  Lord,  and  wrong 
yoar  souls,  by  dallying  with  holy  things.  Flattery  in  these  things  of  soul 
concernment  is  a  selfish  yillany,  that  hath  but  a  very  short  reward,  and  those 
that  are  pleased  with  it  to-day,  may  curse  the  flallerer  for  ever.  Again, 
therefore,  let  me  tell  you  t^at  which  I  think  you  «\il]  confess,  that  it  is  not 
yoor  greatness,  nor  your  high  looks,  nor  the  gallantry  of  your  spirits  that 
seoms  to  be  thus  humbled,  that  will  serve  your  turn  when  God  shall  deal 
with  you,  or  save  your  carcasses  from  rottenness  and  dust,oi  your  guilty  souls 
from  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.  Nor  is  it  your  contempt  of  the  threaten- 
injra  of  the  Lord,  and  your  stupid  neglect,  or  scorninv  at  the  message,  that 
wiD  endure,  when  the  sudden  and  irresistible  light  shall  come  in  upon  you, 
and  convince  you,  or  you  shall  see  and  feel  what  now  you  refuse  to  believe  ! 
Nor  is  it  your  outside,  hypocritical  religion,  made  up  of  mere  words^  or  cere- 
noniat,  and  giving  your  souls  but  the  leavings  of  the  flesh,  and  making  God 
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an  oaderliDf  to  the  world,  tluit  will  do  anr  more  to  mto  yom  fook  than  tb« 
picture  of  a  feast  to  feed  joar  bod:e8.  Nor  is  it  the  stifiest  conceits  that 
jou  si^U  be  sared  in  an  unconverted  state,  or  that  jou  are  sanctified  when 
you  are  not,  that  will  do  any  more  to  keep  you  from  damnation,  than  a  con* 
celt  that  yqu  sbaH  never  die  will  do  to  keep  you  here  for  ever.  Oentlemeny 
though  you  are  all  here  in  health,  and  dignity,  and  honor,  to^Ay,how  little  a 
while  is  it » alas !  how  little,  until  you  shall  be  every  man  in  heaven  or  heU  ! 
Unless  you  are  infidels  you  dare  not  deny  it.  And  it  is  only  Christ  and  a  ho- 
ly life  that  is  your  way  to  heaven ;  and  only  sin,  and  the  neglect  of  Christ 
and  holiness,  that  can  undo  you.  Look,  therefore,  upon  sin  as  you  should 
look  on  that  which  would  cast  vou  into  hell,  and  is  oaily  undermining  all 
your  hopes.  O  that  this  honorable  assembler  could  know  it  in  some  measure 
as  it  shall  be  shortly  known  !  and  judge  of  it  as  men  do,  when  time  is  past, 
and  delusions  vanished,  and  all  men  are  awakened  from  their  fleshly  dreams, 
and  their  naked  souls  have  seen  the  Lord  !" 

When  was  a  Christian  legislature  ever  addressed  with  mcN-e 
plainness,  fidelity  and  aflfection,  than  is  apparent  in  these  pas- 

1 ! 


Immediately  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  second,  Baxter 
was  appointed  one  of  his  Chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  was  once 
called  to  preach  in  the  royal  presence.  Not  many  kings,  since 
king  Agrippa,  have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  such  preach- 
ing. The  sermon  contains  many  passages  pointed  in  that  pe- 
culiar way,  which  must  have  made  them  /^It  by  the  Monarch 
and  his  profligate  attendants. 

**  Will  you  persuade  us  that  the  man  is  wise,  that  can  climb  a  little  higher 
than  his  neighbors,  that  he  may  have  the  greater  fall  ?  That  is  attended  in 
his  way  to  hell  with  creator  pomp  and  state  than  others?  That  can  sin  more 
syllogistically  and  rhetorically  than  the  vulgar,  and  more  prudently  and 
gravely  run  into  damnation ;  and  can  learoMlIy  defend  his  madness,  and 
prove  that  he  is  safe  at  the  brink  of  hell  ?  Would  you  persuade  us  that  he 
IS  wise,  that  contradicts  the  God  and  rule  of  wisdom,  that  parts  with  heaven 
for  a  few  merrjr  hours,  and  hath  not  wit  to  save  his  soul  ?"  "  Can  you  for- 
ffet  that  death  is  ready  to  undress  you,  and  tell  you  that  your  sport  aira  mirth 
is  done,  and  that  now  you  have  had  all  that  the  world  can  do  for  those  that 
serve  it  and  take  it  for  their  portion  ?  How  quickly  can  a  lever,  or  the 
choice  of  an  hundred  messengers  of  death,  bereave  you  of  all  that  earth  af> 
forded  you,  and  turn  jrour  sweetest  pleasure  into  gall,  and  turn  a  lord  into  a 
lump  of  clay  ?"  "  Princes  and  nobles  live  not  always.  You  are  not  the  rul- 
ers of  the  unmovtablt  kingdom  ;  but  of  a  boat  that  is  in  an  hasty  stream,  or 
a  ship  under  sail,  that  shall  speed  both  pilots  and  passengers  to  the  shore. 
The  inexorable  leveller  is  roady  at  your  backs  to  convince  you  by  irresistible 
argument,  that  dust  you  are  and  to  dust  you  shall  return.  Heaven  should  be 
as  desirable  and  hell  as  terrible  to  you  as  to  others ;  no  mau  will  fear  you  af- 
ter death,  much  less  will  Christ  be  afraid  to  judge  yon.'* 

Many  of  our  classiciil  readers  will  doubtless  smile,  when  we 
further  add,  that  Richard  Baxter  was  a  poet.  The  authority 
upon^  which  we  hazard  the  remark,  however,  is  no  less 
than  that  of  the  elder  Montgomery. 

<*  This  eminent  minister  of  the  Gospel,  though  authar  of  some  of  the  mod 
popular  traatises  on  sacred  subjeets,  is  searcely  known  by  one  in  a  hundred 
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of  his  admirerft  as  a  writer  ia  verse ;  yet  there  is  a  little  volume  of  '  Poetical 
Fragments'  by  him,  inestimable  for  its  piety,  and  far  above  mediocrity  in  many 
passlgcs  of  its  poetry.  The  longest  piece,  entitled,  *  Love  breathing  thanks 
and  praise,'  contains  his  spiritual  auto-biography,  from  the  earliest  imptes- 
eions  made  apon^his  conscience  by  divine  truth,  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  between  Charles  I  and  the  parliament.  In  this,  and  mdeed  in  all 
the  other  minor  pieces,  he  speaks  the  language  of  a  minute  self-observer,  and 
tells  the  experience  of  his  own  heart  in  strains  which  never  lack  fervency, 
nor  indeed  eloquence,  however  unapt  in  the  art  of  turning  tuneful  periods  in 
rhyme  the  author  may  occasionally  be  found." 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  rhyme  of  Baxter,  it  would  b^ 
easy  to  show  that  some  of  his  prose  writings,  especially  those  of 
a  devotional  character,  abound  with  genuine  poetry.  We  have 
room  to  ofler  but  a  single  specimen  from  the  Saint's  Rest 

"  As  the  lark  sings  sweetly,  while  she  soars  on  high,  but  is  suddenly  si- 
lenced when  she  falls  to  the  earth  ;  so  is  the  frame  of  the  soul  most  delight- 
ful and  divine,  while  it  keepcth  God  in  view  by  contemplation.  But  alas,  we 
make  Ihei^  too  short  a  stay,  and  lay  by  our  music." 

Richard  Baxter  had  the  tnie  missionary  spirit^  in  an  age 
when  the  command  of  J^sus,  *  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,'  seems  to  have  been  scarce- 
ly thought  of  by  the  great  lx)dy  of  his  professed  disciples.  How 
his  soul  yearned  over  the  perishing  heathen,  and  with  what  a 
holy  flan)e  it  would  have  burned,  had  he  lived  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge,  with  tolerable  cor- 
rectness, from  the  following  extract 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  lieth  so  heavy  upon  my  heart,  as  th* 
thought  of  the  miserable  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  most  astonishing  part 
of  all  God's  providence  to  me,  that  he  so  far  forsaketh  almost  al^  the  world, 
and  confineth  his  special  favor  to  so  few  ;  that  so  small  a  pari  of  the  world 
bath  the  profession  of  Christianity,  in  comparison  of  heathens,  Mahometans, 
and  other  infidels  ;  that  among  professed  Christians  there  are  so  few  that  are 
■aved  from  gross  delusions,  and  have  any  competent  knowledge ;  and  that 
amonff  those  there  are  so  few  that  are  seriously  religious,  and  who  truly  set 
^tbeir  hearts  on  heaven.  I  cannot  be  affected  so  much  with  the  calamities  of 
my  own  relations  or  the  land  of  my  nativity,  as  with  the  case  of  the  heathen, 
Mahometan,  and  ignorant  nations  of  the  earth.  No  part  of  my  prayexs  sre 
so  deeply  serious  as  that  for  the  conversion  of  the  infidel  and  ungodly  world, 
that  God's  name  may  be  sanctified,  and  his  kingdom  come,  and  his  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Nor  was  1  over  before  so  sensible  what  a 
plague  the  division  of  languages  is,  which  hindereth  our  speaking  to  them 
fur  their  conversion.  Nor  what  a  great  sin  tyranny  is,  which  keupeth  out 
the  Gospel  from  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Could  we  but  go  among 
Tartars,  Turks,  and  heathens,  and  speak  their  language,  I  should  Be  but  lit- 
tle troubled  for  the  silencing  of  eighteen  hundred  ministers  at  unce  in  Eng- 
land, nor  for  all  the  rest  ihat  were  cast  out  here,  and  in  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land ;  there  being  no  employment  in  the  woild  so  desirable  in  my  eyes  as  to 
labor  f6r  the  winning  of  such  miserable  souls ;  which  maketh  me  greatly 
honor  Mr.  John  Elliot,  the  anostle  of  the  Indians  in  New  England,  and  who* 
ever  else  have  labored  in  such  work." 

Finally,  Richard  Baxter  was  a  man  of  enlightened  and 
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^eminent  piety.  This  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life 
— from  the  deeply  evangelical  spiiit  of  his  doctrinal  and  practi- 
cal writings — from  the  holy  breathings  of  all  his  experimental 
and  devotional  works ;  and  .from  the  solemn  but  heavenly  se- 
renity of  his  soul,  as  he  lingered  painfully  on  the  shore  of  eter- 
nity, and  cast  his  longing  eyes  towards  the  haven  of  eternal 
rest.  With  the  greatest  truth  and  propriety,  we  think,  migitt 
he  have  accommodated  to  himself  that  beautiful  description 
which  he  gives  of  a  Christian's  devout  meditations,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  Saint's  Rest. 

''  As  Muses,  before  be  died,  went  up  into  Mount  Nebo,  to  take  a  surrey  <^ 
the  land  of  Canaan,  so  he  ascended  the  mount  of  contemplation,  and  bj  teith 
surveyed  his  heavenly  rest.    He  looked  on  the  delectable  mansions^  and  said, 
*  Glorious  things  are  deservedly  spoken  of  thee,  thou  city  of  God.*  He  heard, 
as  it  were,  the  melody  of  the  heavenly  choir,  and  said,  '  Happjr  the  people 
that  are  in  such  a  case ;  yea,  happy  ia  that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord/ 
He  looked  upon  the  glorious  innabitants,  and  exclaimed, '  Happy  art  tboa, 
O,  Israel !     Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  people,  saved  by  the  Lord  !'     He  look- 
ed on  the  Lord  himself^  who  is  their  glory,  and  was  ready,  with  the  rest,  to 
fall  down  and  worship  Him  that  liveth  forever  and  ever.    He  looked  on  the 
^  glorified  Saviour,  and  was  ready  to  say  *■  Amen,'  to  that  new  song,  *  Blessing, 
and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Jiim  that  sitteth  upon  the  Ihrooe, 
and  onto  the  Lamb.'    \\q  looked  back  on  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  B.nd 
blessed  the  believing,  patient,  despised  saints ;  he  pitied  the  ignorant,  obsti- 
nate, miserable  world.    For  himself,  when  thus  employed,  he  said,  with  Pe- 
ter, '  It  is  good  to  be  here ;'  or,  with  Asaph,  '  It  is  good  for  me  to  draw  near 
to  God.'    Like  Daniel  in  his  captivity,  he  daily  opened  his  window,  looking 
towards  the  Jerusalem  that  is  above,  though  far  out  of  sight.    Like  Paar* 
affections  towards  his  brethren,  though  absent  in  the  flesh  from  the  glorified 
saints,  he  was  yet  with  them  in  spirit,  joying  and  behold  ng  their  beavenlj 
order." 

Dr.  Calamy,  who  visited  Baxter  in  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
says,  "  He  talked  in  the  pulpit  with  great  freedom  about  another 
world,  like  one  who  had  been  there,  and  was  come  as  a  sort  of 
express  from  thence  to  make  a  report  concerning  it'*  "  This 
excellent  saint,"  says  Dr.  Bates,  who  knew  him  well,  and  had  * 
long  studied  his  character,  "  was  the  same  in  his  Ufe  and  death ; 
his  last  hours  were  spent  in  preparing  others  and  himself  to  ap- 
pear before  God."  "  Never  was  penitent  sinner  more  humble ; 
never  was  a  sincere  believer  more  calm  or  comfortable."  "  Ma- 
ny times  he  prayed,  God  be  merciful  to  m,e  a  sinner y  and 
blessed  God  that  this  was  left  upon  record  in  the  Gospel,  as  an 
effectual  prayer."  After  a  slumber  he  awaked  and  said,  "  I 
shall  rest  from  my  labor."  When  a  friend  was  comforting  him 
with  the  remembrance  of  the  good  which  many  had  received 
from  his  preaching  and  writings,  he  said,  *'  I  was  but  a  pen  in 
God's  hands,  and  what  praise  is  due  to  a  pen !"  Being  often 
asked  by  his  friends,  how  it  was  with  his  inward  man,  he  re- 
plied, "  I  bless  God  I  have  a  well  grounded  assurance  of  my 
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eternal  hapjnness,  and  great  comfort  and  peace  within."  He 
expres8ed  great  willingness  to  die,  a^id  during  his  sickness,  when 
the  question  was  asked  how  he  did,  he  answered.  Almost  well. 
He  expired,  as  we  have  already  stated,  on  the  morning  of  Dec. 
8,  1691 ;  and  few  men,  who  have  gone  to  their  eternal  rest 
since  the  days  of  Paul,  could  with  more  propriety  have  tri- 
umphed in  the  last  hour,  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith,  henceforth  there 
is  laid  uj>  f(yr  me  a  croitm  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord 
the  righteous  Judge  shall  give  me  at  that  day. 

We  take  our  leave  of  this  eminent  servant  of  the  Lord"  in 
the  language  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Orme,  who  now  also  rests 
from  his  labors,  and  who,  we  doubt  not,  has  gone  to  the  same 
bright  and  eternal  abode. 

**  In  his  personal  characteri  the  grace  of  God  shone  forth  with  distinipilsh* 
ed  Inotre.  The  Christian  ministry  enjoyed  in  him  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments, and  the  Nonconformists  one  of  their  ablest  defenders  and  advocate!. 
He  died  full  of  years  and  honor,  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren,  and  lament- 
ed by  all  good  men.  He  is  now  enjoying  that  '  Everlasting  Rest/  of  which 
he  wrote  so  weU,  and  for  which  he  prepared  so  many.  No  sculptured  monu- 
ment has  been  reared  to  his  memory  to  mark  the  spot  where  his  ashes  re- 
pose. He  needs  it  not.  His  name  lives  in  his  works.  Among  the  Christian 
writers  of  our  country,  there  is  perhaps  no  individual  who  occupies  so  ^de  a 
circle,  or  who  fills  it  with  so  deserved  an  influence,  as  Richard  Baxtxb. 


Plain   Letters   on   Important   Subjects.     By  Jona- 
than Farr.    Boston :  Leonard  C.  Bowles.  1831.  pp.  2S0. 

This  is  the  same  Mr.  Fair,  whose  weighty  objections  to  pro- 
tracted meetings  we  were  lately  called  upon  to  consider.*  Some 
of  these  objections  are  repeated  in  the  volume  before  us  ;  but 
our  readers  will  not  expect  us  so  soon  to  '  fight  our  battles  over 
again'  on  that  subject. — The  history  of  this  volume  is  thua  giv- 
ai  by  the  author : 

**  I  begran  to  write  these  letters  some  time  afler  I  began  my  professional 
duties ',  and  almost  all  of  them  have  lain  by  me  these  two  years  past.  They 
pew  out  of  the  various  circumstances,  in  which  I  was  placed,  while  en^g^ed 
m  clerical  labors.  The  lon^  time  which  1  spent '  unsettled/  gave  me  advanta- 
gt9  which  I  endeavored  to  improve.  My  frequent  change  of  place  brought  me 
into  contact  with  a  larger  number  of  men,  and  with  a  greater  variety  of 

•SeeVol.iv.p.664i 
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characters."  I  wai  oflen  thrown  among  strangers ;  and  also  among  stran* 
gors  4o  uiy  views  of  religion.  In  such  situations  I  have  tried  to  get  good, 
and  do  good.  1  have  spent  many  of  my  leisure  and  sohtary  hours  in  writing 
down  the  thoughts  which  had  been  suggested  by  a  calJ,  a  visit,  or  an  inter- 
view. I  have  gone  home  to  my  study  trequentlyi  and  with  my  pen  continu- 
ed to  reason,  e.\postulaie,  advise  or  comlort.  In  retirement,  and  on  paper,  I 
have  spoken  with  more  Ireedom  and  force.  I  have  said  what  wus  forgotten 
in  the  presence  of  others  ;  and  what  was  kept  back  for  want  of  time  or  con- 
fidence. Some  oi  these  letters,  in  a  varied  form,  were  actually  sent ;  some 
others  were  written  with  an  intention  to  send  them,  but  circumstances  pre- 
vented." 

We  think  it  doubtful  whether  Mr.  F.  will  ever  be  the  rival  of 
Pliny  or  Cowper,  or  come,  Uke  them,  to  be  regarded  as  a  model 
of  epistolary  correspondence.  True,  he  has  a  dashing,  ofT-hand 
manner  which  may  pass,  with  some,  for  ease  and  naturalness ; 
but  then  his  style  is  perpetually  coarse,  and  his  mode  of  ad- 
dress often  in  the  last  degree  uncourteous.  Whether  his  letters 
were  actually  sent  or  not,  still,  as  they  purport  to  be  letters^  the 
style  ought  to  be  that  in  which  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman 
might  be  supposed  to  address  his  friends.  We  ask  any  com- 
^  petent  reader  of  the  volume  before  us  whether  such  is  the  style 
of  Mr.  Farr.  Who,  that  was  not  a  semi-barbarian,  would  think 
of  addressing  his  friends  in  this  way  ? — And  according  to  his 
own  account,  his  conversation  with  them,  even  at  their  houses, 
is  scarcely  less  rude  and  uncompromising  than  his  letters.  The 
following  passage,  taken  almost  at  random,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  specimen. 

"  I  found  no  books  in  your  boase  but  those  which  favored  your  darling 
opinions,  if  I  except  the  Bible,  and  that  was  bound  by  the  erroneooa  and 
gloomy  commentary  of  Scott.  I  mentioned  several  books  which  gave  dif- 
ferent views  of  Christianity ;  and  asked  you  whether  you  had  ever  seen  and 
read  them  ^  You  replied  in  the  negative,  and  expressed  your  unwillingneas 
to  see,  and  your  determination  not  to  read  them.  You  spoke  of  their  fatal^ 
errors,  and  their  immoral  tendency,  though  so  ignorant  of  whatthej^  contain-' 
ed  and  taught.  I  asked  you  to  state  your  doctrines,  which  were  so  essential 
atid  saving  ;  and  to  support  them  by  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God.  Yon 
hesitated  and  blushed.  You  were  confused  and  could  give  me  no  definite 
notions  of  your  faiih,  and  you  had  the  wisdom  not  to  attempt  the  proof  of 
what  you  Ifiew  not.  I  then  aftked  you  to  define  and  describe  Unitarianiwn, 
and  point  out  its  pernicious  errors.  Lfere,  again,  you  were  perplexed ;  but 
at  length  you  preferred  a  number  of  charges,  which  I  told  you  were  false  and 
iJanderous.  i  found  by  your  conversation,  that  you  knew  not  what  we 
believed,  nor  what  we  disbelieved;  nor  our  reasons  for  either.  I  asked 
you,  from,  what  sources  you  had  derived  your  imperfect  and  wrong  in- 
formation about  our  heresy?  who  had  taught  vou  that  wo  were  inSlelsy 
and  were  to  be 'abhorred  and  despised?  who  had  abused  your  ears  with 
such  foul  aspersions.**  who  had  filled  your  mind  with  such  hurtful  preju- 
dices, and  your  memory  with  such  injurious  and  uncharitable  reports  f 
Your  countenance  again  told  me  of  your  uneasiness.  I  then  asked  you 
solemnly  whether  you  loved  Jesus  Quist  in  sincerity  ^    You   burst  into 

*  Lmrgtr,  grtaUr,  than  what  T 
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tear*,  and  mid,  you  hoped  yoa  did.  I  asked  you  for  the  eridenoe  of  that 
love  J  and  ihe  foundation  of  even  the  hope.  I  asked  you  what  was  the 
example,  the  mind|  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  ?  snd  whether  you  verily 
thought,  that  yon  possessed  these  marks  of  fi^oodnessi  and  gave  these 
niQTks  of  grace  ?  Our  conversation  was  here  broaen  off  b^  the  entrance  of 
a  neighbor,  and  I  retired.  But  I  have  resolved  on  writing  to  you  in  or- 
der still  to  keep  your  attention  and  feelings  alive  to  these  important 
things. 

**  Sir,  I  speak  with  plainness;  but  I  do  it  for  truth  and  for- your  eool. 
Your  grtat  ignorance^  I  hope,  will,  ere  long,  be  instructed,  and  that  jrou 
will  gruw  in  religious  knowledge.  Vout  great  want  qf  candor  and  charUy, 
I  hope  you  will  have  grace  to  discover  and  be  sorry  for ;  and  that  you  wQl 
make  that  spirit  of  pride  and  prejudice  soon  give  place  to  a  spirit  of 
meekness.  I  trust  it  is  not  yet  your  creed,  that  the  possession  of  saving 
^race  renders  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  graces  and  virtues  unnecessary. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  remark  at  length  on  the  man- 
ner of  Mr.  F.,  or  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  his  ar- 
gxunents.  Indeed,  there  is  but  liule  attempt  at  argumentation 
in  the  book.  We  shall  merely  correct  some  of  his  misrepre- 
sentations, and  expose  a  few  of  the  more  glaring  inconsistencies 
into  which  he  has  fallen. 

He  has  much  to  say  about  "  the  damnation  of  infants,"  and 
represents  some  ministers  as  teaching  that  *  hell  is  paved  with 
their  little  soft  skulls.'  ^^  Such  men  as  Edwards  and  Hopkins, 
so  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  logic,  so  gifted  and  learned,  could 
soon  reason  a  little  infant  into  hell."  p.  51. — ^It  might  require 
more  learning  and  logic  however  than  Mr.  F.  possesses  to  show 
that  Edwards  or  Hopkins  ever  taught  or  beUeved  the  doctrine 
here  imputed  to  them.  The  latter,  commenting  on  the  pas- 
sage, '  Suffer  Uttle  children  to- come  unto  me,'  &c.  says,  '  Christ, 
by  taking  them  in  his  arms,  and  praying  for  them,  and  bless- 
ing them,  declared  that  they  were  capable  of  receiving  spirit- 
ual  saving  blessings ;  and  that  he  actually  fixed  this  char- 
Oder  upon  them,  and  con/erred  these  blessings,  and  num- 
bered THEM  AMONG  THE  SAVED.  For  his  praying  for  them 
and  blessing  them  must  imply  all  this,  as  he  w^s  always  heard, 
and  they  whom  Christ  blesses  are  blessed,  and  shall  be  bless- 
ed forever ^'^  This  is  said,  to  be  sure,  of  the  children  of  believ- 
ers, but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  others,  or  to  convey  the 
idea  that  they  are  necessarily  lost. 

The  course  which  some  leading  Unitarians  have  pursued  in 
regard  to  this  subject  is  very  singdar,  and  ought  to  be  exposed. 
First,  it  is  asserted  in  the  Chnstian  Disciple,  (N.  S.  Vol.  ;v, 
p.  221,)  and  repeated  in  the  Christian  Examiner  (Vd.  rr. 
p.  440,)  that  the  doctrine  of  the  future  punishment  of  infants 
"  follows  neces3arily  from  the  Calvinistic  system,  and  Momdd 
now  be  insisted  on  by  all  real  and  consistent  CalvinistSj  if 
they  t/iought  their  people  would  bear  it,^'    But  when  pressed 

VOL.  v. — NO.    IV.  20 
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for  proof  in  regard  to  this  declaration,  they  say,  '^  We  have  Dot 
undertaken,  nor  do  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  prove,  what  ire 
knew  from  the  beginning  it  would  be  impracticable  to  ascer- 
tain. With  the  opinimis  of  the  great  body, of  living  Cal- 
vinists  on  the  future  state  of  infants^  we  have  no  meam  of 
becoming  acquainted,^^*  In  1827,  these  Reviewers  had  do 
hesitation  in  asserting  (or  in  repeating  the  assertion)  that  "all 
real  consistent  Calvinists"  believed  the  doctrine  of  "  infant  dam- 
nation," and  would  preach  it  **  if  they  thought  their  people 
would  bear  it"  But  in  1828,  they  acknowledge  that  they 
"  knew  from  the  beginning  it  would  be  impracticable"  to 
prove  this  a^ssertion,  as  they  "  have  no  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions  of  the  great  body  of  Uving  Calvin- 
ists"  in  regard  to  it !  In  other  words,  they  acknowledge  (hat 
they  had  asseited,  what  they  k?iew  from  the  beginning  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  prove  ! ! 

But  notwitlistanding  this  acknowledgement,  the  charge  of 
"  infant  damnation"  is  brought  forward  in  *  the  Liberal  Preach- 
er' the  next  year,  and  the  horriblenoss  of  the  doctrine  is  amply 
set  forth.!  And  Mr.  F.  insists  upon  it  in  the  Letters  before  us, 
as  a  matter  with  which  he  is  personally  acquainted.  "  Ihavt 
observed^^^  says  he,  "  that  those  who  had  the  strongest  faith  in, 
and  the  most  to  say  about  the  damnation  of  infants,  were  per- 
sons of  stern  temperament,  who  never  had  any  children,  or 
whose  children  had  become  headstrong,  unmanageable,  vicioos 
and  dissolute."  p.  51.  On  a  subject  like  this,  it  is  too  late  to 
deal  in  general  accusations.  Let  us  have  names  and  dates, 
and  the  public  will  then  know  to  how  much  credit  representa- 
tions such  as  these  are  entitled. 

Mr.  F.  is  quite  out  of  humor  with  Thomas  Scott,  the  venera- 
ble author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  and  treats 
him  with  characteristic  incivility.* 

"  If  Thomas  Scott  could  have  been  promoted  in  the  church,  and  hid 
he  been  a  bishop,  or  favored  with  some  rich  and  honorable  station,  pro- 
bably he  would  never  have  written  bis  Force  of  Truth,  (a  deceitful  title 
to  a  deceitful  book)  nor  have  become  a  sour,  snarling,  and  fframblin; 
Calvinist.  Disappointed  in  his  prospect  of  risinj^r  in  one  way,  he  "^H^ 
another ;  and  in  his  writings,  continues  to  inculcate  false  principles,  tod 
^ve  injurious  impressions  to  multitudes.*' 

"Scott's  'Force  of  Truth,'  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  rather  calW 
the  *  Force  of  Passion,*  of  ambition,  of  offended  pride,  and  of  partj  m»L 
It  abounds  with  arrogance  and  presumption.  If  you  read  his  life,  writtoi 
bv  his  son,  and  Cover's  and  Newton's  letters,  you  will  know  more^f^oa^ 
this  man.  He  is  thought,  by  many  in  this  country,  a  <  great  divine; 
and  he  ^  is  sometimes  quoted.,  as  authority,  by  those  whote  station  {i^^ 
118  leave  to  expect  better  things  of  them." 

•  Christian  Examiner  Vol.  v.  p.  J87. 

t  Vol.  u.  p.  109. 

X  Mr.  Scott  is  not  the  only  distingwished  Christian  and  nmistflr  wkise  nm*  ''*' 
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Now  we  appeal  to  the  life  of  Scott  written  by  his  son  to 
show,  that  this  whole  account  is  false  and  slanderous.  Every 
one  who  has  read  the  Memoir  of  Scott,  or  has  the  least  ac- 
quaintance with  the  state  of  the  English  church  at  the  period 
referred  to,  knows,  that  his  change  of  sentiments,  so  far  from 
being  prompted  by  ambition,  was  effected  in  direct  repugnance 
to  every  feeling  of  ambition.  It  was  in  fact  such  a  renuncia- 
tion of  flattering  earthly  prospects,  such  a  crucifixion  to  the 
world,  as  has  scarcely  been  witnessed  since  the  conversion  of 
the  Apostle  Paul.  And  so  far  from  becoming  '•  a  sour,  snarl- 
ing, grumbUng"  partizan  in  consequence  of  his  change,  it  is 
evident  from  £dl  the  accounts  of  him,  that  it  had  a  most  happy 
and  subduing  effect  upon  his  whole  temper  and  character. 
From  a  quarrelsome,  overbearing,  cold-blooded  Unitarian,  'he 
became  a  kind,  humble,  affectionate,  and  persevering  follower 
of  the  benevolent  Jesus.  Hear  the  following  testimony,  deUv- 
ered  by  the  Rev.  DaJiiel  Wilson  at  his  funeral 

"  I  close  this  review  of  his  (Mr.  Scott*8)  character,  bj  noticing  the  gradual 
but  regular  advances  which  he  made  in  eyery  branch  of  real  godliness,  and 
especially  in  overcoming  his  constitutional  failings.  This  is,  after  ail,  the 
best  test  of  Christian  sincerity.  His  failings,  as  1  have  already  intimated,  lay 
on  the  side  of  roughness  and  severity  of  temper,  pride  of  intellect,  and  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers.  But  from  the  time  when  he  first  obeyed  with  his 
whole  heart  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  he  set  himself  to  struggle  against  these 
%nd  all  other  evil  tendencies,  to  study  s  If-control,  to  aim  at  those  graces  which 
are  most  difficult  to  nature,  and  to  employ  all  the  motives  of  the  gospel  to  as- 
sist him  in  the  contest ;  and  he  gradually  so  inereaped  in  habitual  mildness,  hu- 
mility, and  tenderness  for  others,  as  to  become  no  less  exemplary  for  these  vir- 
tues, than  he  had  long  been  for  the  opposite  qualities  of  religions  courage, 
firmness,  and  determination."    Memoirs,  &c.  pp.  395, 396. 

Mr.  F.  addresses  one  of  his  Letters  to  Dr.  Watts,  alludes  to 
the  change  of  sentiments  which  he  supposes  he  experienced 
late  in  life,  and  intimates  that  he  became  a  Unitarian.  In 
proof  of  this,  he  refers  to  some  of  his  latest  publications,  and 
especially  to  his  "  Solemn  Address  to  the  Deity." — Mr.  F.  and 
his  admirers  may  never  have  learned,  or  may  have  forgotten, 
that  the  last  publication  of  Dr.  Watts  previous  to  his  death  was 
entitled  "  The  Glory  of  Christ  as  Crod-man," — in  which  he 
declares  "  that  true  and  proper  Deity  is  in  Scripture  cfscrib- 
ed  to  the  Father ^  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that 
they  are  represented  often  as  as  distinct  personal  agents?^  p. 

proacbed  by  Mr.  F.  Runyan  he  '  dislikes  ;*  Meikle  has '  sweetened  solitude  with  the 
bluer  drugs  of  Calvinistn ;'  Hervey  *  has  more  evidences  of  folly  aud  6nery  than  of 
failh— more  mark^  of  pride  and  bi^try  than  of  humble  piety ;'  Voung  has  '  violent 
pasnons  and  ambition ;'  '  Law's  Senou4  Tall  is  objectioDable  in  doctrine :'  and  Baxter 
*  scolda  and  threatens  too  much.'  pp.  18 — 22.  Really,  it  is  an  honor  to  Mr.  Scott,  and 
fvouJd  be  to  any  other  roan,  to  be  reproached  and  condemned  in  such  company. 
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iv.    In  his  ''  Solemn  Address  to  the  Deity,"  too,  are  contained 
the  fcdiowing  expressions : 

"  Hast  tbou  not  ascribed  Divine  names,  and  titles,  and  characters  to  tbj  Smi 
•nd  thy  Holy  Spirit  in  thy  word,  as  well  as  assumed  them  to  thyself  ?  Asd 
hast  thou  not  appointed  to  them  such  glorious  offices  as  cannot  be  eiecnted, 
without  something  of  Divinity  or  true  Godhead  in  them  ?**  Speaking  of 
Christ  in  this  prater,  Lr.  Watts  says,"  I  believe  ho  is  a  man,  in  mhom  dwells 
mil  the  fulness  of  tht  Godhead  bodily.  I  believe  he  is  one  wtlk  God;  he  is 
God  manifested  in  the  flesh  ;  and  that  the  than  Jesus  is  so  closely  and  tsuep- 
arably  united  with  the  true  and  eternal  Godhead,  as  to  become  one  person,  even 
is  the  soul  and  body  make  one  man.'** 

We  quote  another  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  F.,  to  show  to 
what  lengths  sectarian  zeal  and  prejudices  may  go,  in  blinding 
the  eye^  of  a  man  and  hardemng  Ins  heart. 

**  Manv,  now-a>days,  show  that  they  arc  Christians,  chiefly  by  a  violation  of 
the  distinguishing  precepts  of  the  gospel.  Morality  is  nothing — ^good 
works  arenothing— humility,  meekness,  mercy  and  charity  are  nothing.  If 
you  only  have  a  flaming  party  zeal — and  adopt  the  prescribed  Orthodox  fidth 
of  the  day,  yon  may  have  a  good  hope,  and  a  good  character,  and  many 
friends." 

Mr.  F.  professes  to  have  associated  not  a  little  with  Orthodox 
Christians.  Where  did  he  learn  that,  in  their  estimation,  '^mo- 
raUty  is  nothing — good  works  are  nothing — humility,  meek- 
ness, mercy  and  charity  are  nothing  ?"  And  if  the  Orthodox 
make  nothing  of  morality  and  good  works,  how  is  it  that  peo- 
ple generally  are  so  grossly  deceived  respecting  them,  thinking 
them  so  much  better  than  they  are?  How  is  it  that  our  au- 
thor himself  has  found  it  so  difficult  to  persuade  soYne  people, 
that  all  piety  and  morality  are  not  found  on  the  side  of  the  Or- 
thodox? 

'^Many  cannot  distinguish  between  'orthodoxy'  and  christian  piety  and 
virtue.  There  are  many  so  prejudiced  and  foolish,  that  they  think  all  se- 
riousness and  piety,  all  fearfulness  of  ofTendtng  God,  all  anxiety  about  the 
soul,  heaven,  hell,  and  death,  all  carefniness  in  matters  of  reli^rion — ^they 
think  all  this  is  Calvinism !  They  outfit  to  be  told  in  the  plainest  and 
simplest  language,  what  '  orthodoxy,'  Calvinism,  Hopkinsianism,  and  trio- 
karianism,  are,  and  what  they  are  not ;  what  is,  and  what  is  not  peculiar 
to  them.  Many  need  to  be  told  over  and  over  again,  that  piety — the 
love,  fear,  worship,  and  obedience  of  God — is  not  exclusively  Calvinism ! 
To  forsake  the  vanities,  vices,  and  sins  of  the  world  is  not  exclusively 
Calvinism.  To  keep  the  Sabbath,  to  go  to  meeting,  to  be  engaged  and 
devout  in  the  house  of  God,  to  pray  iu  one's  family  and  secretly,  is  not 
exclusively  Calvinism.  To  dread  the  displeasure  and  judgement  of  God, 
to  desire  his  favor  and  approbation,  is  not  exclusively  Calvinism.  To  be 
sober,  watchful  and  devout;  making  religion  the  gieat  business  of  life; 
feeling,  thinking  and  speaking  of  it ;  as.rming  all  glory  ind  praise  to  God ; 

*  Those  who  wish  to  see  a  foil  and  ooanswerable  vindication  of  Dr.  Watts  from  the 
chwrge  of  Uaitariani^m,  may  consult  an  article  m  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  VoL  ii. 
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roljifl^  OB  his  proyidence,  and  traciDff  the  divine  hand  in  every  event — ^ 
thifl  is  not  exclusively  Calvinism.  To  be  anxiously  inquiring  what  we 
muet  do  to  be  saved;  to  strive  for  a. gospel  faith, a  godly  repentance,  and 
a  christian  hope  of  pardon,  peace,  and  reconciliation ;  to  be  earnest  in 
making  ever 7  possible  preparation  for  death;  to  be  constantly  prepared— 
this  is  not  exclusively  Calvinism  !'*  * 

We  wonder  whether  any  Orthodox  minister  ever  found  it  so 
difficult  to  persuade  his  hearers,  that  all  piety,  seriousness,  and 
morality  was  not  confined  to  the  Unitarians ! 

Mr.  F.  seems  to  entertain  peculiar  notions  in  regard  to  the 
obligations  of  the  marriage  relation,  and  those  not  very  consis- 
tent with  the  rights  of  conscience,  or  the  peace  of  /amiiies  or 
of  society.  He  represents  the  Orthodox  wife  of  a  Unitarian 
husband,  who  goes  to  the  meeting  of  her  choice,  and  worships 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  conscience,  as  violating,  not 
only  her  marriage  vows,"  and  "  those  duties  of  subordination 
and  respect  which  nature  points  out,"  but  the  obUgations  of 
both  "  the  Old  and  New  Testament."  p.  196.  Is  it  true  then, 
we  would  ask,  according  to  the  notions  of  modern  Unitarians, 
that  the  husband  is  bona  fide  the  keeper  of  his  wife's  con- 
science ?  that  he  can  act  for  her  in  her  religious  concerns,  and 
answer  for  her  in  the  Judgement?  that  when  charged  hereaf- 
ter with  believing  and  cherishing  a  he,  it  will  be  enough  for  her 
to  respond,  '  My  faith  was  that  of  my  husband  !  I  was  told 
that  I  ought  to  have  no  choice  in  the  mattei",  but  to  form  my 
religion  according  to  his  wishes  !'  What  would  Mr.  F.  say  to 
a  Unitarian  wife,  who  had  an  Orthodox,  or  Universalist,  or  an 
Infidel  husband  ?  Or  if  he  had  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Apos^ 
tles,.when  beUeving  wives  in  some  instances  had  unbelieving 
husbands,  what  advice  would  he  have  given  to  these  afflicted 
sisters  ?  Must  they  have  turned  back  from  Christ,  and  gone 
and  worshipped  at  the  heathen  temples  ? — ^It  is  high  time  that 
all  men  of  liberality  or  sense  should  frown  on  the  abominable 
doctrine  here  advoc^d — a  doctrine  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
bind  in  adamantine  chains  thS  consciences  of  half  the  human 
race. 

Mr.  P.,  like  some  other  Unitarians  whose  writings  we  have  - 
seen,  runs  frequently  into  the  most  palpable  inconsistencies. — 
He  professes  to  be  shocked  at  the  "  uncharitableness  of  the  Or- 
thodox, p.  Xj  while  he  continually  imputes  to  them  the  basest 
motives,  and  judges  them  in  the  most  uncharitable  manner. 
^  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  ambitiony  avarice^  distinctioriy  love 
of  power  and  dominion,  love  of  noveltt/y  &^c.  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  many  of  the  religious  schemes  and  enterprises  of  the 
day."  p^  xiii — He  censures  the  Orthodox  for  offering  tracts  to 
•20 
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thoee  of  a  different  opinion  from  themselves,  p.  xv ;  but,  -^ti- 
ting  to  one  of  a  different  opinion  from  himself,  he  says,  ^M 
diall  endeavor  soon  to  convey  to  you  a  number  of  Unitarian 
tracts  and  books,  which  I  shall  expect  ycu  will  have  the  curi- 
osity, patience,  and  ingenuousness,  to  read  ;  to  examine  care- 
fully and  dispassionately.  As  you  wish  to  sustain  the  character 
of  a  man  and  a  Christian,  1  expect  you  will  seize  this  opportu- 
nity to  enlighten  that  ignorance,  which  is  so  disgiaceM  to 
yourself,  and  so  unfriendly  to  others."* — He  professes  to  "  assert, 
defend  and  encourage,  the  right  of  free  inquiry  and  private 
judgement"  p.  155,  but  w^ould  altogether  deprive  the  wife  of 
this  right,  at  least  when  she  differs  from  her  husband,  and  dis- 
courages the  exercise  of  it  in  others.  "  I  should  advise  you  to 
avoid  the  meetings  which  are  held  so  frequently  in  your  neigh- 
borhood. If  they  entice  you,  consent  not."  p.  112. — In  various 
parts  of  these  Letters,  Mr.  F.  enlarges  upon  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Orthodox  and  Unitarians,  and  labors  to  vindicate  the 
system  of  the  latter  ;  while  he  asserts  that  these  "  differences 
are  about  things,  not  so  clearly  revealed,  if  revealed  at  all,"  and 
"  about  which  it  would  be  the  wisdom  of  disputants  "  to  con- 
fess their  ignorance,  and  their  piety  and  peace  to  let  them 
cUone."  p.  7. — He  censures  the  "  exclusive  spirit"  of  the  Or- 
thodox, p.  48,  while  he  himself  disapproves  of  promiscuous 
exchanges,  p.  210,  and  thinks  that  Unitarians  ought  not  to 
**  send  a  child  to  a  Calvinistic  school  or  College."  p.  45. 

We  might  proceed  to  examine  these  Letters  at  greater 
length  ;  but  we  are  tired  of  the  labor,  and  it  seems  to  us  un- 
necessary. What  propriety  in  undertaking  to  refute  a  man, 
who  thus  perpetually  contradicts  and  refutes  himself? 
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The  foUowin^  if  part  of  the  creed  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Vi»count  of  St.  Albaa'f , 
lord  high  Chancellor  of  En^^land,  author  of  Novum  Oi^ganom  and  other  philofoph- 
ieal  works,  and  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  any  age  or  countiy  has  produced. 

I  believe  that  nothing  is  without  beginning  but  God ;  no  na- 
ture, no  matter,  no  spirit,  but  one  only  and  t^  sajne  God.     That 

*  Obienra  whal  delka^  of  maiiner ! ! 
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(^  as  he  is  eternally  almightj,  only  wise,  only  good  in  his  na- 
ture ;  so  he  is  eternally  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  in  persons. 

I  believe  that  God  is  so  holy,  pure,  and  jealous,  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  be  pleased  in  any  creature,  though  the  work  of  his 
own  hands ;  so  that  neither  angel,  man,  nor  world,  could  stand,  or 
can  stand,  one  moment  in  his  eyes,  without  beholding  the  same  in 
the  face  of  a  mediator ;  an4  therefore,  that  before  him,  with  whom 
all  things  are  present,  the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain  before  all 
worlds ;  without  which  eternal  counsel  of  his,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  have  descended  to  any  work  of  creation ;  but  he  should 
have  enjoyed  the  blessed  and  individual  society  of  three  persons  in 
godhead  forever. 

But  that,  out  of  his  eternal  and  infinite  goodness  and  love,  pur^ 
posing  to  become  a  creator,  and  to  communicate  to  his  creatures, 
he  ordained  in  his  eternal  counsel,  that  one  person  of  the  godhead 
should  be  united  to  one  nature,  and  to  one  particular  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  that  so,  in  the  person  of  the  mediator,  the  true  ladder  might 
be  fixed,  whereby  God  might  descend  to  his  creatures,  and  his 
creatures  taight  ascend  to  God. 

That  he  chose  (according  to  his  good  pleasure)  man  to  be  that 
creature,  to  whose  nature  the  person  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God 
should  be  united ;  and  amongst  the  generations  of  men,  elected  a 
small  flock,  in  whom  (by  the  participation  of  himself)  he  purposed 
to  express  the  riches  of  his  gbry.  r 

That  God  crep.ted  man  in  his  own  image,  in  a  reasonable  soul, 
in  innooency,  in  free-will,  and  in  sovereignty :  that  he  gave  him  a 
law  and  a  commandment,  which  was  in  his  power  to  keep,  but  he 
kept  it  not :  that  man  made  a  total  defection  from  God,  presuming 
to  imagine,  that  the  commandments  and  prohibitions  of  God  were 
not  the  rules  of  good  and  evil. 

That  in  the  fullness  of  time,  according  to  the  promise  and  oath, 
of  a  chosen  lineage,  descended  the  blessed  Seed  of  the  woman, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  the 
world ;  who  was  conceived  by  the  power  and  overshadowing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  took  flesh  of  the  Virgin  Mary  :  that  the  Word 
did  not  only  take  flesh,  or  was  joined  to  flesh,  but  was  made  flesh, 
though  without  confusion  of  substance  or  nature ;  so  as  the  eternal 
Son  of  God,  and  the  ever  blessed  Son  of  Mary,  was  one  persoiL 

That  Jesus,  the  Lord,  became  in  the  flesh  a  sacrificer,  and  sacri- 
fice for  sin ;  a  satisfaction  and  price  to  the  justice  of  God ;  a  meriter 
of  glory  and  the  kingdom ;  a  pattern  of  all  righteousness ;  a  preach- 
w  of  the  word  which  himself  was ;  a  finisher  of  the  ceremony ;  a 
comer  stone  to  remove  the  separation  between  Jew  and  Gentile ; 
an  intercessor  for  the  church ;  a  Lord  of  nature  in  his  miracles ;  a 
conqueror  of  death  and  the  power  of  darkness  in  his  resurrection ; 
and  that  he  fulfilled  the  whole  counsel  of  God ;  performing  all  hi^ 
«acred  offices  and  anointing  on  earth. 

That  the  sufferings  and  merits  of  Christ,  as  they  are  sufficient  to 
fe  away  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  do  they  are  only  eflfectual  to 
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those  which  are  regenerate  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  breatheth 
where  he  will  of  free  grace ;  which  gmce,  as  a  seed  incorruptible, 
quickeneth  the  spirit  of  man,  and  conceivelh  him  anew,  a  son  of 
God,  and  member  of  Christ. 

That  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  though  it  be  not  tied  to  any  means 
in  heaven  or  earth,  yet  is  ordinarily  dispensed  by  the  preaching 
of  the  word,  and  administration  of  the  sacraments ;  the  covenants 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children ;  prayer ;  reading ;  the  censures 
of  the  church,  &c. 

That  there  is  an  universal  or  catholic  church  of  God,  dispersed 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  is  Christ's  spouse,  and  Christ's 
body ;  being  gathered  of  the  fathers  of  the  old  world,  of  the  church 
of  the  Jews,  of  the  spirits  of  the  faithful  dissolved,  and  the  spirits 
of  the  faithful  militant,  and  of  the  names  yet  to  be  bom,  which 
are  already  written  in  the  book  of  life.  That  there  is  also  a  visi- 
ble church,  distinguished  by  the  outward  works  of  God's  covenant, 
and  the  receiving  of  the  holy  doctrine,  with  the  use  of  the  myste- 
ries of  God,  and  the  invocation  and  sanctification  of  his  holy  name. 

I  believe,  that  the  souls  of  such  as  die  in  the  Lord  are  blessed, 
and  rest  from  their  labors,  and  enjoy  the  sight  of  God  ;  yet  so  as 
they  are  in  expectation  of  a  farther  revelation  of  their  glory  in  the 
last  day.  At  which  time  all  flesh  of  man  shall  arise  and  be  chang- 
ed, and  shall  appear  and  receive  from  Jesus  Christ  his  eternal 
judgement ;  and  the  glory  of  the  saints  shall  then  be  full ;  and 
the  kingdom  shall  be  given  lip  to  God  the  Father. 
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I.  A  Memorial  of  the  Year  eighteen  Hundred  and  thirty  one  : 
A  Sermon  delivered  at  Newburyport,  Dec.  31,  1831,  on  occasion  of 
c  public  thanksgiving  of  several  of  the  Churches  for  the  Spiritual 
Mercies  of  the  past  year.  By  L.  F.  Dimmick.  Newbuiyport: 
E.  W.  Allen,  &  Co.  pp.  20. 

Conversion  the  Work  of  God:  A  Sermon  delivered  Dec.  31, 
1831,  a  Dap  devoted  by  several  Churches  in  Newburyport  and  its 
vicinity  to  united  praise  for  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  year.  By 
Daniel  Dana,  D.  D     Newburyport :  W.  &  J.  Gilman.  pp.  24. 

These  discoursei ,  it  will  be  perceived,  were  delivered  on  the  same  day,  and 
on  the  same  joyful  occasiony — an  "  occasion  of  pablio  thanksgiving  in  sev- 
eral of  the  churches  in  Newburyport  nnd  the  vicinity  for  the  spiritual  mer- 
cies of  the  past  year.*'    It  it  the  object  of  Mr.  Dimmick,  first,  to  answtr 
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I  objections  to  ReviTals  of  ReligioD,  and  than  to  speak  of  the  recent  re- 
▼ivmls,  of  their  distinctive  character  and  their  results,  as  witnessed  in  his 
own  yicinitj,  and  thronghoot  the  country.  His  remarks  are  appropriate  and 
interesting,  honorable  to  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  calculated  to  leave  deep  and 
right  impressions  on  the  *  mind.  They  must  ha.ve  prepared  every  devout 
hearer  to  respond  with  new  emphasis,  in  the  language  of  the  text,  The  Lord 
hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereqf  we  are  glad. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Dana's  Sermon  is  also  exceedingly  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  Conversion  the  work  of  God.  This  important  truth  is  established, 
first,  from  '*  the  undeniable  fact,  that  naturally  there  is  not  tt  particle  of  ho- 
liness, nor  the  remotest  tendency  to  holiness,  in  the  human  breast,*'  but  **  the 
depravity  of  man  is  so  deep  and  vital,"  that  no  means,  "  apart' from  a  special 
divine  interposition,  can  accomplish  the  conversion  of  the  soul ;" — and,  sec- 
ondly, by  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures.  In  conclusion,  Dr.  D.  endeavors  to 
free  the  leading  sentiment  of  his  discourse  from  the  objection,  "  that  it  is  in- 
compatible with  the  liberty  and  accountability  of  man,"  and  makes  it  the 
gronnd  of  a  fervent  appeal  to  his  Christian  brethren  and  friends  to  give  to 
Ood  the  glory  which  is  due  to  his  name. 

"  If  conversion  is  the  work  of  God ;  if  it  is  a  signal  and  transcendent  dis- 
play of  divine  power  and  mercy  to  man  ;  if  it  is  the  most  invaluable  of  all 
blessings ;  what  praise  shall  we  render,  this  day,  for  all  the  wonders  which 
have  marked  the  prevent  year  ?  Shall  we  not  call  on  our  souls,  and  all  that 
is  within  us,  to  magnify  the  Holy  One,  for  the  marvellous  things  which  He 
has  wrought  in  the  miclrtt  of  us,  and  in  our  neighborhood,  and  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land  ?  Ours  has  been  a  country  distinguishingly 
blessed,  from  the  period  when  our  pious  Fathers  sought  these  shores.  Amer- 
ica has  been  signalized  among  the  nations,  as  a  1  nd  of  revivals  of  religion. 
But  no  year,  I  apprehend,  has  been  so  richly  fraught  with  this  morcy,  as  the 
present.  From  every  region  of  our  country  the  delightful  intelligence  has 
come ;  and  almost  every  gale  has  wafled  to  us  new  materials  for  devout  grat- 
itude and  joy.  Characters  the  most  unlovely  and  unpromising,  as  well  as 
the  more  pleading  and  pliant  forms  of  human  nature,  have  been  brought  to 
bow  before  the  doctrines  of  the  cro^s.  The  aged,  and  the  young ;  the 
wealthy^,  and  the  poor  ;  the  distinguiphed  in  society,  and  the  almost  unknown ; 
the  self-righteous  and  the  profane ;  the  moral,  the  intemperate,  the  impure ; 
the  hypocrite,  the  infidel,  and  the  scoffer,  have  all  found  a  common  level  at 
the  Saviour's  feet." 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  expressions,  which  some  of  the  author's  friends 
might  wish  to  see  altered,  the  sermon  before  us  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
excellence. — We  wish  we  could  say  the  same  of  the  notes  appended  to  it. 
These  notes,  indeed,  discover  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  faithfulness  which  we 
honor  and  approve  ;  but  they  alA>  discover  a  degree  of  misapprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  which  must  be  afflictive  to  himself,  and  may,  by  his 
instrumentality,  be  injurious  to  others.  We  shall  enter  into  no  controversy 
here  on  the  question  whether  all  sin  is  voluntary ^  although  we  acknowledge 
that  for  involuntary  sin,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  we  see  not  how  a  person 
can  feel  himself  culpable,  or  deserving  of  punishment,  any  more  than  for  the 
features  of  his  face,  or  the  Acuities  of  his  mind.  But  we  must  insist  that 
<'  the  position,  that  holiness  and  sin  belong  only  to  voluntary  affections  and 
actions,"  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  9^  innovatunif  a  novelty.    To  mention  but 
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a  single  instance,  our  author  knows  perfectly  well  that,  by  the  TeBenUs 
Spricg — a  name  highly  and  deservedly  honored,  not  only  p  Newburyport, 
bat  in  all  New  England — this  position  was  strenuously  maintained. 

We  mast  also  insist,  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  not  of  that  dangerooi, 
destructive  tendency,  "going  to  undermine  the  whole  fabric  of  religion aad 
even  of  morality,'*  which  Dr.  D.  would  represent.    Of  this,  the  exceUeot 
character  of  those  Orthodox  ministers  in  general  who  have  maintained  thu 
doctrine,  (including  nil  the  Hopkinsians,  and  how  many  others  we  know  not) 
their  distingoished  success  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  the  abiding,  htppj 
results  of  their  labors,  are  sufficient  proofs.    If  Dr.  D.  uill  show  at  one 
church,  where  this  and  the  kindred  doctrines  were  preached  fiAy  yetrt 
ago,  which  has  relapsed  into  Unitarianism,  we  will  show  him  twenty,  where 
the  doctrines  of  an  intrt  sinful  nature  and  passive  regeneration  were  tiien 
preached,  which  have  since  made  that  dreadful  plunge,    persons  were  first 
taught  that  they  cotdd  not  (in  any  sense)  change  their  own  hearts ;  and  then, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  that  they  must  do  such  things  as  they  could ;— the; 
must  use  means  and  come  to  the  sacrament  with  such  hearts  as  they  had, 
and  wait  till  Go  J  should  give  them  better  hearts.  In  this  way,  many  churches 
became  filled  up,  in  great  measure,  with  unconverted  members  f—vrho  pre- 
pared the  way  and  opened  the  door  for  unconverted  ministers  ; — who  soon 
persuaded  themselves  and  others  that  conversion,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  was  unncceseaiy  and  unmeaning.    We  state  these  things  as  matter, 
not  of  speculation,  but  of  sober  history,  offset;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  afler 
long  and  diligent  inquiry  and  observation,  that  this,  in  nearly  every  case, 
was  the  manner,  in  which  Arminianism  and  Unitarianism  crept  into  the 
churches  of  New  England      And  should  another  crop  of  these  tares  (which 
may  God  avert !)  spring  up  in  the  midst  of  us  to  trouble  us,  In  all  probability 
the  ground  will  be  prepared  for  them,  and  the  seed  sown,  in  a  similar  way. 
.  We  must  further  say,  before  closing,  that  we  know  of  no  Orthodox  Chris- 
tians among  us  who  deny  **  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity ,'*  or  are  chargea- 
ble with  admitting  the  fearful  consequences  of  such  a  denial  on  which  Dr.  D. 
has  insisted.    There  may  be  those,  there  certainly  are,  who  explain  this  doc- 
trine differently  from  our  author ;  but  we  know  of  none  who  profess  to  deny 
either  its  truth,  or  its  importance.    Much  less  do  we  know  of  any  who  t^vir- 
tually  say  to  sinners.   Without  Christ  you  can  do  every  thing .'" 

In  some  of  the  concluding  sentences  ot  these  Notes,  we  are  happy  to  ex- 
press our  entire  concurrence  with  the  autiior. 

"  Men  should  be  fiequently  reminded  that  their  natural  faculties,  and  their 
means  of  knowledge,  constitute  them  free  and  accountable  agents,  and  1^ 
them  under  immediate  and  infinite  obligations  to  give  themselves  to  God. 
Their  inability,  which  they  are  prone  to  regard  astneir  excuse,  is  really  their 
•in  ;  for  jt  is  an  aflTair  of  the'  heart.  All  this,  however,  does  not  vacate  their 
dependence  on  the  sovereign  mercy  of  Heaven,  for  every  ri^bt  thought  and 
deling.  And  until  this  dependenccj  as  well  as  this  obligaltun  be  seen  and 
felt,  they  will  be  ill  prepared  to  submit  to  Christ.  Should  the  period  arrive, 
when  the  importance  and  necessity  of  divine  influence  shall  be  denied,  or 
overlooked,  or  little  felt,  it  would  be  a  dark  day  lor  our  country.  The  Holy 
Spirit  would  withdraw.    All  our  bright  and  lovely  prospects  wotild  be  b)a«t* 
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ed.    Our  churches  would  langraish  and  die.    Adieu,  then^to  genuine  conver- 
'  mons,  and  genuine  reyivals  oi  religion.    Adieu  to  religion  itself." 

2.  The  prospects  of  the  Heathen  without  the  Gospel :  A-  Sermon 
preached  in  Portland,  on  Sabbath  evening,  Feb.  26,  1 832.  By 
Bennet  Tyler,  D.  D.     Portland:  A.  Shirley,     pp.  22. 

**  Several  Ministers  in  Portland  and  the  vicinity  have  agreed  to  sustain  a  Monthly 
Bliseionary  Lecture,  to  be  preached  on  the  last  Sabbath  evening  in  each  month,  with  a 
view  lo  excite  a  deeper  interest  in  favor  of  Fore'gu  and  Domestic  Missions."  The 
discourse  before  us  was  delivered  on  one  ef  these  occasions.  The  preacher  shows 
conclusively  that  the  heathen  will  not  be  saved,  because  they  "  live  agreeably  to  the 
light  which  they  enjoy,"  for  so  they  do  not  live  j  uor  because  **  of  their  sincerity,"  for 
they  cannot  be  thouglit  sincere  in  all  their  conduct,  and  their  sincerity,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  DO  excuse  for  wilful  ignorance  and  consequent  sin.  ''  We  are  brought,  therefore,  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  heathen,  if  saved  at  all,  must  be  saVed  through  the  intervention 
of  pardoning  hxercy."  Bui  mercy  cannot  be  extended  to  sinners,  except  through  ^^xt^ 
in  the  blood  of  Christ  j  and  '  how  shall  the  heathen  believe  on  him  of  whom  they  have 
not  heard  V — Dr.  Tyler  does  not,  indeed,  undertake  to  decide  that  none  of  the  adult 
heathen  have  ever  been  saved ;  but  he  insists  that  to  suppose  ihem  saved,  except  pos- 
sibly in  some  extraordinary  cases,  "  is  uiconsislent  with  the  tenor  of  the  Bible,  and 
with  the  whole  history  of  the  heathen  world."  On  the  ground  of  this  conclusion,  he 
iif^s  impressively  and  eloquently  "  the  duty  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen." 
We  would  gladly  quote  whole  pages  from  this  part  of  the  discussion,  but  our  limits 
will  nut  permit.  The  reading  and  bearing  discourses  such  as  this  cannot  fail  to  in- 
crease the  interest  in  favor  of  Missions,  and  to  "  promote  the  grand  enterprise  of  evan- 
gelising the  world." 

3.  Biography  of  Self  Taught  Men.  With  an  Introductory  Es- 
say, by  B.  B.  Edwards.  Boston:  Perkins  &  Marvin.  1832. 
pp.312. 

The  public  are  here  presented  with  more  than  thirty  biographical  sketches  (some  of 
them  short)  of  men  who,  by  their  own  enterprise  and  exertions,  and  the  accompanying 
blessing  of  God,  raised  themselves  from  humble  life  to  stations  of  high  respectability 
and  usefulness.  The  object  of  the  compiler'  (which  is  to  afford  encouragement  to  a 
laige  aud  deserving  class  of  young  men  in  our  country,  who  are  now  stniggling  to  rise 
in  the  same  way)  is  certainly  one  of  great  importance.  We  hope  he  may  be  induced 
still  farther  to  prosecute  his  plan,  and  favor  the  public  with  an  additional  volume. 

4.  Tales  of  the  Indians ;  being  prominent  passages  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  North  American  Natives.  Taken  from  Authentic 
Sources.  By  B.  B-  Thatcher,  Esq.  Boston :  Waitt  &  Dow. 
1831.     pp.  253. 

This  little  volume  affords  evidence  of  patient  research,  and  of  competent  informa 
tion,  on  the  part  of  its  author.  His  "  tales,"  he  assures  us,  are  not  fictions,  but  have 
been  gleaned  from  rare  works  of  unquestioned  authority.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
them  will  be  entirely  new  to  the  generality  of  American  readers.  The  work  is  design- 
ed and  calculated  to  give  a  fairjilustralion  of  the  Indian  character.  We  were  partie* 
olariy  and  painfully  interested  in  bis  account  of"  the  Christian  Indians,"  (so  called)  or 
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those  indiTkliials  of  different  tribes  who  were  to  sonie  exfceat  civilized,  Christiaiiized, 
and  formed  into  a  conmwniiy  by  themselves,  by  tbe  efforts  of  the  Moravians,  near  tbe 
middle  ot  the  last  century.— Mr.  Thatcher  b  evidently  a  friend  of  the  Indians ;  and  aH 
who  sympathize  with  him  in  such  friendship  should  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
this  interesting  volume. 

5.  Biography  of  Pious  Pessons,  abridged  for  Youth.  Spring- 
field:  Merriam,  Little  &  Co.     1832.     pp.  336. 

The  lovers  of  religious  biography  will  be  interested  and  profited  in  the  perusal  of 
this  little  volume.  They  have  here  sketches  .of  the  lives  of  forty  individuals,  niio  lived 
at  different  periods  through  nearly  three  centuries,  and  were  "  diversified  by  eveiy 
grade  of  rank  and  station,  from  the  obscurity  of  the  humble  householder,  to  the  pomp 
of  nobility,  and  the  splendor  of  a  throne.''  Yet  'amidst  all  this  contrast  of  structOTB 
and  circumstance,  one  posisession  was  common  to  them  all.'  It  was  the  religion  of  tbe 
Gospel— the  '  one  thing  needful'  for  them — *  the  good  part  which  could  not  be  takea 
away.'  This  *  guarded  them  in  prosperity,'  and  '  sustained  them  in  adversity  f  *  gave 
them  the  victory  over  temptation,'  and  *  took  from  the  ills  of  life  their  power  to  famt 
the  soul.'  We  hope  every  youthful  reader  of  the  volume  may  rise  from  it  with  new 
impressions  of  the  reality  and  excellency  of  this  holy  religion,  and  with  new  resolutions 
to  maiLe  tne  peari  of  great  price  his  own. 

6.  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  ancient  and  modern,  in 
four  books ;  much  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved,  from  the  pri- 
mary authorities.  By  John  Lawrence  Von  Mosheim»  D.  D. 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Gottingen.  A  New  and  Literal 
Translation,  from  the  original  Latin,  vnth  copious  additional 
notes,  original  and  selected.  By  James  Murdoch,  D.  D.  New 
Haven :  Published  by  A.  H.  Maltby.  3  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  L  pp.  256. 
1832. 

We  welcome  this  new  translation  of  Mosheim  for  two  reasons : — 1.  The  translatioa 
by  Maclaine,  through  which  alone  the  work  has  hitherto  been  accessible  to  the  Englisk 
reader  can  hardly  \n  strictness  be  called  a  translation.  It  is,  in  many  parts  of  it,  more 
properly  a  paraphrase^ — in  which  the  sense  of  the  original  is  amplified,  modified,  and 
in  effect  altered.  Dr.  Maclaine  admiu  that  he  has  "  taken  considerable  liberties  wilh 
his  author" — an  admission  which,  of  itself,  is  enough  to  destroy  the  credit  of  bis  work, 
as  a  euide  to  the  actual  results  and  statements  of  Mosheim.  The  new  translation,  it 
may  be  presumed,  is  free  from  this  objection.  But  2.  Dr.  M urdock  has  enriched  tbe 
work  before  as  with  niunerous  and  valuable  original  notes,  coroprisuig  an  amount  of 
information  derived  from  Bcclesiastical  historians  who  have  written  since  Mosheim. 
Of  tbe  first  volume — the  only  one  yet  published — these  notes  constitute  almost  a  third 
part. 

7.  The  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  in  the  Contrivance 
and  Accomplishment  of  Maris  Redemption.  By  William  Bates, 
p.  D.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  A.  Alexander,  D.  D. 
New  York:  J.  Leavitt.  Boston:  Crocker  &  Brewster.  1831. 
pp.  348, 

William  Bates  was  one  of  the  ''  theological  eiants"  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
greatly  admired  amon^  his  coteinporaries  for  the  majesty,  beauty,  aiid  eloquence  of 
bis  style.  Of  all  his  printed  works,  this  on  the  *'  Harmony  of  tbe  Divine  Attnbates"  if 
perhaps  the  most  valuable.  ''  It  woold  be  difficult  to  mention  any  single  work  ia 
which  tbe  glorious  plan  of  man's  redemption  is  more  fully  and  cleariy  exhibited." 
The  public  are  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Alexander  for  bringing  it  forward,  as  wdl  as 
for  his  instructive  Preface. 
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LETTERS   TO   YOUNG   MINISTERS. 
LETTER    IV. 

BXLOYED   BlUETHRKir   AUD   FrIKUDSi 

To  ascertain  the  bestjoianner  of  inculcating  moral  obligation 
must  be  regarded  by  all,  especially  by  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
as  a  matter  of  high  importance;  And  how  can  we  eitpect  to 
do  this,  except  by  a  careful  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures? 
What  better  can  we  do,  than  to  speak  as  the  oracles  'of  God? 
What  more  effeaual  mkhod  can  we  pursue,  of  impressing  the 
minds  of  men  with  their  obligations,  than  that  which  God 
himself  has  chosen  ?  Let  us  then  listen  to  divine  instruction, 
and  by  a  careful  attention  to  our  inspired  model,  endeavor  to 
settle  our  minds  on  this  interesting  subject. 

I  have  akeady  euivanced  the  sentiment,  to  which  I  doubt  not 
you  readily  accede,  that  the  opinions  which  have  been  held  and 
the  modes  of  teaching  which  have  been  practised  among  Chris- 
tian ministers  in  any  place  or  at  any  time,  may  properly  be 
subjected  to  a  candid,  feir,  and  thorough  examination.  Indeed, 
I  think  they  ought  to  be  subjected  to  such  examination,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  strife,  but  for  the  purpose  of  determining  where 
the  truth  lies.  We  are  directed  to  pro^e  all  things  and  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good.  The  cause  of  truth  can  never  be 
injured  by  diligent  and  impartial  examination ;  nor,  in  my  view, 
can  it  be  considered  as  safe,  except  where  such  examination  is  gen- 
•  erally  encouraged.  This  principle  of  free  inquiry  is  so  important, 
that  we  ought  surely  to  be  willing  that  our  own  opinions  and 
vol.  v.— NO.  V.  21 
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manner  of  teaching  should  be  reviewed  with  perfect  freedcnn  by 
our  brethren.  And  when  they  think  proper  to  enter  on  such  a 
review,  and  to  chaise  us  with  what  is  incorrect  and  unscriplu- 
ral,  we  ought  to  receive  it  meekly,  and,  if  done  with  a  nght 
spiiit,  thankfully  too,  remembering  that  we  are  fallible  at  best, 
and  endeavoring  to  profit  by  the  animadversions  which  are 
made  upon  us. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add  by  way  of  introduction,  excepL 
to  request  you  to  guard  against  hasty  conclusions,  and  to  sus- 
pend your  judgment  in  regard  to  the  subject  now  to  be  examined, 
till  you  shall  have  carefully  attended  to  all  which  I  have  to  of- 
fer. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  many  ministers,  at  the  present 
day,  endeavor  to  impress  the  minds  of  sinners  with  their  obli- 
gation to  love  God  and  obey  the  gospel,  is  to  assert,  in  strong 
and  unquaUfied  terms,  that  they  can  do  this,  that  they  have 
ability  or  power  to  love  and  obey  God.  And  there  are  not  a 
few  who  generally  make  this  their  first  and  chief  argument 
Some  of  the  most  popular  and  successful  preachers  that  I  have 
known,  have  been  accustomed  to  inculcate  obUgation  in  this 
way.  Indeed  this  has  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree  been  the  pre- 
vailing practice  of  those  ministers  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
most  intimate  connection,  and  whose  intelligence  and  piety  I 
have  regarded  with  the  sincerest  esteem  and  affection.  On  this 
account,  I  would  gladly  leave  Uiis  subject  untouched,  did  I  not 
suppose  that  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  church  requires  me 
to  rise  above  all  personal  considerations.  The  subject,  I  am  well 
aware,  has  difficulties,  some  inherent,  and  more  factitious.  But 
I  cannot  admit  this  to  be  a  reason  for  passing  it  in  silence.  And 
I  may  perhaps  feel  a  Uttle  more  bold  to  speak  on  the  present  sub- 
ject, because  the  general  manner  of  teaching  which  I  shall  un- 
dertake to  examine,  has  been  my  own  manner,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  those  with  whom  I  have  been  so  happily  associ- 
ated. 

On  this,  as  well  as  every  other  subject  relating  to  the  duty  of 
ministers,  our  first  and  principal  inquiry  must  be,  what  saith 
the  scripture?  Do  the  inspired  writers  inculcate  upon  the 
sinner  his  obUgation  to  repent  and  obey  the  gospel,  by  afiSrm- 
,  ing  that  he  is  abh  to  repent  and  obey  7  Let  us,  like  the  noble 
Bereans,  carefully  search  the  scriptures,  to  see  whether  these 
things,  are  so.  If  Christ  and  his  prophets,  and  Apostles  judged 
this  consideration  to  be  so  eminently  suited,  as  some  imagine, 
to  impress  the  mind  of  the  sinner  with  his  obligation  to  be  ho-  • 
ly,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  this  must 
be  apparent  in  the  sacred  records.     Doubtless  the  inspired  wri- 
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lers  had  as  much  desire  as  any  of  us  have,  to  justify  the  wajrs 
of  God  to  man,  and  to  wake  up  in  the  sinner  a  proper  sense  of 
his  duty.  In  varjpus  ways  they  labored  to  do  this.  But  did 
they  ever  labor  to  do  it  in  the  way  now  imder  consideration  ?  Did 
they  ever  assert  that  sinners  can  do  what  God  requires  ?  I  have 
found  no  place  in  the  Bible  where  they  do  this,  though  I  have 
searched  diligently  for  such  a  place,  and  have  sometimes  won- 
dered that  there  was  none. 

Now  if  the  result  of  my  inquiries  is  accOTding  to  truth,  it 
must  be  a  fact  worthy  of  special  remark,  that  tliose  divinely 
commissioned  teachers  whom  we  regard  as  infallible,  never,  in 
any  instance,  urged  the  consideration  that  sinners  are  able  to 
obey  the  divine  commands,  as  a  means  of  impressing  them 
with  their  obligation  to  obey.  How  can  this  fact  be  disposed  of 
by  those  who  frequently  urge  this  very  consideration  ?  I  can 
imagine  only  three  things  which  they  would  think  proper  to 
say. 

The  first  is,  that  the  sacred  teachers  considered  the  ability  of 
sinners  to  be  so  evident,  that  it  did  not  need  to  be  either  proved 
or  affirmed,  but  might  always  be  taken  for  granted ; — just  as  I 
have  endeavored  in  a  former  letter  to  show  the  case  to  have 
been  in  respect  to  moral  obligation. 

Here  I  readily  admit  that  the  kind  and  degree  of  abiUty 
which  really  belongs  to  the  sinner,  namely,  that  combination 
of  powers  and  faculties  which  constitute  a  moral  agent,  was 
indfeed  considered  by  the  sacred  teachers  to  be  so  evident,  that 
it  did  not  need  to  be  even  mentioned  by  them.  And  why  is  it 
not  safe  for  us  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  to  copy  their  example  ? 
If  it  was  proper  for  them  to  take  the  sinner's  ability  for  granted, 
without  making  any  mention  of  it ;  why  not  equally  proper  for 
us?  If  when  they  omitted  to  urge  the  shiner's  ability,  they 
omitted  nothing  which  was  suited  to  be  profitable  to  the  souls  of 
men ;  why  may  not  we  safely  treat  the  subject  in  the  same 
manner  ?  And  if  they  are  not  justly  exposed  to  the  charge  of 
denying  the  sinner's  moral  oWigation,  or  of  denying  any  abil- 
ity which  the  sinner  possesses,  because  they  made  no  distinct 
mention  of  such  ability ;  why  shpuld  this  charge  be  brought 
against  any  preachers  at  the  present  day,  because  they  do  as 
the  inspired  writers  did  ? 

But,  secondly^  it  may  be  said  there  are  circumstances  at  the 
present  time  which  render  it  necessary  to  adopt  new  modes  of 
teaching.  There  are  new  errors  to  be  confuted;  new  false 
refuges  to  be  exposed ;  new  misapprehensions  to  be  corrected. 
And  though  there  might  be  no  [»urticular  occasion  for  the  in- 
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spiled  writers  distinctly  to  mention  the  sinner's  ability,  there 
is  much  occasion  to  mention  it  now. 

An  allegation  of  this  kind,  I  acknowledge,  deserves  very 
serious  consideration.  For  it  is  certainly  important  that  our 
mode  of  instruction  should  be  adapted  to  the  ever-varying  states 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  ever-varying  circumstances  of  the 
world.  And  if  it  plainly  appears  that  the  sinner  at  this  day  makes 
use  of  any  plea  to  justify  himself,  which  we  have  reason  to 
think  never  occured  to  the  sinner  at  any  of  the  times  when  the 
inspired  writers  Uved ;  we  must  meet  the  case  as  well  as  we 
can ;  and  having  no  express  precept  or  example  in  the  word  of 
God  to  direct  us,  we  must  derive  what  help  we  can  from  the 
general  instructions  of  the  Bible,  and  seek  wisdom  from  above 
to  guide  us  in  the  right  way. 

But  would  it  not  be  rather  strange  and  unaccountable,  if 
none  x>f  the  many  generations  of  sinners,  addressed  by  the 
Prophets  and  Apostles,  ever  fell  into  the  particular  error  which 
it  is  so  necessary  to  conftite  at  the  present  day  1  In  all  those 
former  periods,  sinners  had  the  same  deceitful  and  wicked  hearts 
Qs  they  now  have, — hearts  inclined  in  all  possible  ways  to  repel 
the  charge  of  blame-worthiness,  and  full  of  inventions  to  justify 
or  palliate  disobedience.  The  sacred  teachers  held  forth  the 
doctrine  of  man's  depraved,  ruined,  helpless  state,  and  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  being  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  and  saved  by 
grace.  Now  can  it  be  beUeved,  that  no  sinners  wer&  disposed 
to  pervert  this  doctrine,  and  excuse  themselves,  in  the  same 
maimer  as  they  do  at  the  present  day  ?  Our  Saviour,  in  the 
parable  of  the  talents,  evidently  meant  to  expose  the  same  kind 
of  plea  which  is  now  made.  One  of  the  servants  accused  hif 
Lord  of  reaping  where  he  had  not  sown.  This  i^icked  servant 
was  manifestly  intended  to  represent  those  sinners  who  think  . 
that  God  demands  too  much  of  them, — more  than  he  has  giv- 
en them  the  means  of  performing.  And  the  Apostle  Paul 
speaks  of  those  who  attempt  to  justify  themselves  in  their  sins, 
on  account  of  their  dependence  on  the  grace  of  God  for  salva- 
tion. I  must  therefore  be  slow  to  admit,  that  there  was  not, 
among  sinners  formerly,  the  same  disposition  as  there  is  now  to 
pervert  the  truths  of  religion,  and  to  palliate  their  own  guilt ; 
or  that  they  were  less  fruitful  in  excuses  and  self-justifying  pleas. 

If  sinners  in  former  times  did  indeed  make  less  of  the  plea 
of  inability  than  they  do  now ;  was  it  not  probably  owing 
to  the  fact,  that  their  depravity,  and  guilt,  and  dependence  on 
God,  were  taught  in  a  more  plain,  simple  and  earnest  manner 
than  they  are  at  the  present  day  ?  And  if  we  can  do  any 
'  thing  towards  diminishing  the  frequency  and  influence  of  the 
plea  of  inability ;  must  it  not  be  by  excluding  from  the  pulpit 
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all  abstruse  speculatioas  on  the  subject ;  by  going  back  to  the 
serious,  plain,  practical  manner  of  the  inspired  teachers ;  and  by 
employing  the  very  considerations,  and,  more  frequently,  the 
very  language,  which  they  employed?  If  there  are  any  new 
excuses  and  pleas  among  sinners,  might  we  not  most  effectually 
remove  them,  simply  by  avoiding  new  and  xmscriptural  modes 
<rf  teaching? 

Thirdly.  It  may  be  said  that  the  meaning  of  words  and 
phrases  has  been  changed,  and  that  in  order  to  teach  just  what 
the  sacred  writers  taught  in  regard  to  the  sinner's  obligation, 
we  must  make  use  of  other  language ;  that  what  they  taught 
in  other  ways,  without  any  mention  of  the  sinners's  ability, 
we  must  teach  by  expressly  affirming  and  urging  his  abU- 

To  this  I  reply :  If  the  proper  meaning  of  the  words  and 

Cases  employed  in  the  Bible  to  enforce  the  sinner's  obligation, 
been  changed,  and  is  not  now  rightly  understood ;  then 
let  those  words  and  phrases  be  explained,  and  their  proper  mean- 
ing restored ;  so  that  when  we  would  teach  the  same  things 
which  the  sacred  writers  meant  to  teach,  we  may  safely  use 
expressions  and  representations  of  the  same  kind,  and  may  feel 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  other. 


Thus  far  I  have  presented  only  the  negative  view  of  the  ^ib- 
ject  I  have  dwelt  on  the  fact,  that  the  inspired  teachers  do  not 
any  where  expressly  assert  the  sinner's  ability  to  obey  God.  I 
must  now  add,  that  they  expressly  assert  the  contrary.  This 
fiwt  is  as  obvious  as  the  other,  and  it  is  certainly  as  important. 
I  have  for  nnany  years  been  led  more  particularly  to  consider 
this  fact,  by  attention  to  the  word  of  God. 

What  I  now  undertake  is  to  show,  that  the  inspired  teachers 
frequently  assert  the  sinner's  inability  to  render  holy  obedi- 
ence to  God.  Or  thus :  when  the  inspired  teachers  say  any 
thing  in  relation  to  the  sinner's  ability  to  obey  God,  they  often 
expressly  deny  that  he  has  such  ability. 

An  attempt  to  explain  the  language  in  which  inspired  men 
•aaerted  the  sinner's  inability,  or  to  solve  the  diflSculties  in  which 
the  subject  is  supposed  to  be  involved,  would  not  be  proper  here. 
I  shall  attend  to  these  things  in  their  place.  The  first  thing 
which  it  is  important  for  us  to  know  is,  the^  simple  testim^ony 
(ff  the  scriptures.  This  testimony  I  shall  now  endeavor  to 
rtate  plainly,  impartially,  and  fully,  remembering  that  both  in 
regard  to  our  faith  and  our  practice^  we  are  Bcrupuloudy  to  am- 
mn  to  this  as  our  standard. 

*2r 
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I  begin  with  John  6 :  44.  Jesus  hod  been  OHiversing  with 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  for  the  purpose  of  answering  their  inquir- 
ies and  objections,  explaining  his  character  and  work  as  a 
Saviour,  inculcating  the  duty  of  receiving  him,  and  charging 
upon  them  the  sin  of  rejecting  him.  Just  before  the  wordls  re- 
ferred to  were  spoken,  "  the  Jews  murmured  because  be  said, 
I  am  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  And  they 
said,  is  not  this  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother 
we  know  ?  How  is  it  then  that  he  saith,  I  came  down  from 
heaven  ?  Jesus,  therefore,  answered  and  said  unto  theni,'^  (an 
answer  which  may  appear  strange  to  some  of  us,)  "murmur 
not  among  yourselves.  No  man  can  come  unto  ms^  except 
the  Father  who  hath  sent  m,e  draw  himJ^ — In  the  next  verse 
he  confirms  what  he  here  said,  by  showing  from  the  Old 
Testament,  that  a  man's  coming  to  him  depends  on  the  effectual 
teaching  of  the  Father.  It  will  be  very  apparent  to  you,  that 
in  the  midst  of  those  objecting,  cavilling  Jews,  Christ  had  all 
possible  reason  to  express  himself  with  caution,  and  to  avdd 
any  language  which  could  be  a  just  giound  of  objection  or  com- 
plaint. We  can  hardly  conceive  of  circumstances  which  wouki 
render  it  more  important  to  guard  against  all  expressicms,  which 
could  fairly  admit  of  a  meaning  contrary  to  the  truth.  Jesus 
never  used  any  such  expressions.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  <rf 
those  cavilling,  self-justifying  Jews,  he  plainly  and  openly  de- 
clared ;  "  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  {ovdeig  dwaiat,  no  man  is 
able  to  come  unto  me)  except  the  Father  who  hath  sent  me 
draw  him."  Nor  did  he  say  any  thing  afterwards  to  alter  the 
sense,  or  to  diminish  the  force  of  this  remarkable  declaration. 
So  far  from  this,  that  in  v.  65th  of  the  same  chapter,  he  repeat- 
ed the  same  sentiment  in  nearly  the  same  words.  *^  Therefore 
I  said  unto  you,  that  no  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  it  bt 
given  him  of  my  Father." 

Matt.  12: 34.  Christ  said  to  the  Jews ;  ("  nong  dvvaadf  how  are 
ye  afc/c,)  how  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good  things?  for  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart,  the  mouth  speaketh."  He  had  just 
before  illustrated  the  same  sentiment  by  the  figure  of  a  tree  and 
ite  fmit.  '^  Either  make  the  tree  good  and  its  fruit  good,  or  make 
the  tree  bad,  and  its  fi-uit  bad.  For  by  the  fmit,  the  tree  is 
known.''  Then  follow  the  words  before  cited.  "  How  can 
ye,  being  evil,  speak  good  things?  for  out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  The  things  which  you  speak 
proceed  from  your  heart,  as  tmly  as  fi^uit  from  the  tree.  And 
as  you  are  evil — that  is,  evil  in  heart,  you  can  no  more  speak 
what  is  truly  good,  than  a  bad  tree  can  bear  good  firuit.  The 
interrogative  form  is  chosen  for  the  sake  of  saying  emphatically, 
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ye  cannot.  He  uses  the  same  figure  for  the  same  pijrpose, 
Matt.  7 :  18.  "  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  nor 
aii-«vil  tree  good  fruit." . 

John  5 :  44.  "  How  can  ye  believe,  {ntag  dwacd^  how  are 
ye  able  to  believe)  who  receive  honor  one  of  another,  iccV^ 
Here  again  the  interrogative  form  is  used  for  the  sake  of  saying 
^nphatically,  that  they  who  make  it  their  object  to  seek  world- 
ly honor,  cannot  believe  in  Christ. 

John  12 :  39.  "  Therefore  they  c&uld  not  believe,  because 
that  Esaias  said  again,  he  hath  blinded  their  eyes  &c."  They 
were  not  able  to  believe,  because  they  were  in  the  blinded,  har- 
dened state  of  those  described  by  the  prophet. 

John  8:  43.  "Why  do  ye  not  understand  my  speech? 
Because  ye  cannot  hear  my  word." — The  language  thus  fer 
quoted,  was  the  language  of  the  great  Prophet,  the  Light  of  the 
world,  the  perfect  pattern  of  all  his  ministers.  Other  divinely 
authorised  teachers  made  use  of  the  same  kind  of  phraseology. 
Rom.  8:7.  "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  ;  for 
it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be."  The 
Apostle  does  not  deem  it  sufficient  to  affirm  it  as  a  certain  fact, 
that  the  carnal  mind  is  not  subject  to  the  law,  but  says  in  addi-. 
lion,  that  it  cannot  be.  In  the  next  verse,  he  expresses  the 
same  thing  in  a  personal  way.  ^^  So  then  they  that  are  in  the 
flesh,"  they  that  have  the  carnal  mind,  "  cannot  please  God." 

1  Cor.  2:  14.  "The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of, 
the  Spirit ;  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him  :  and  he  cannot 
know  them,  he  is  not  able  to  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned."  Here,  as  before,  the  Apostle  does  not 
stqp  with  asserting  the  simple  fact,  that  the  natural  man  does 
not  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  but  goes  farther  and  asserts 
that  he  cannot  know  them. 

2  Tim.  3:  7.  The  Apostle  speaks  ofsome  who  are  "always 
learning,  and  yet  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth." — ^Heb.  3 :  19.  "  So  we  see  that  they  could  not  enter 
in  because  of  unbelief " — Heb.  6:  4 — 6.  The  writer  here  says  of 
certain  sinners,  it  is  impossible  to  renew  them  again  to  repent- 
ance.— To  the  same  general  class  of  texts  belongs  Rom.  5 :  6. 
"  Per  when  we  were  without  strength,  {aoBtviovt  feeble,  ineffi- 
cient, unable  to  effect  our  salvation,)  in  due  time  Christ  died  for 
the  ungodly." 

It  will  be  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  to  consider 
dao  the  manner  in  which  the  scriptures  speak  of  the  ability  of 
Christians.  For  it  must  be  that  Christians  have  as  much 
ability  to  conform  to  the  divine  law,  as  impenitent  sinners  have ; 
no  one  having  ever  supposed  that  persons  lose  any  part  of  their 
ability  to  obey  God  by  becoming  his  children. 
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See  then  how  this  subject  is  treated  by  our  Saviour,  Jolm 
15 :  4,  5.  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples ;  "  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in 
you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruh  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in 
the  vine ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me.  I  am  the  vine ; 
ye  are  the  branches.  He  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the 
same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit :  for  without  me,  (or  separate 
fpom  me,)  ye  can  do  nothing."  Ye  are  no  more  able  of 
yourselves^  without  assistance  from  me,  to  bear  the  fruits  of 
holiness,  than  a  branch  is  to  bear  fruit,  when  separate 
from  the  vine. 

The  apostles  remembered  this  sentiment     There  is  nothii^ 
which  they  speak  of  more  earnestly,  than  their  own  dependence, 
and  the  dependence  of  all  believers,  on  divine  aid.      2  Cor. 
2:  16.     The  apostle  here  expressed  his  deep  sense  of  his  own 
insufficiency,  and  that  if  the  other  apostles,  for  the   work   to 
which  they  were  called.     "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  V 
He  recurs  to  this  sentiment  again,  2  Cor.  3 :  5,  where,  after  ad- 
verting to  the  successful  labors  of  the  apostles,  he  says ;  "  Not  that 
we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  any  thing  {Xoyta<x<r&ai  r«, 
to  reason  out  any  thing)  as  of  ourselves ;  but  our  sufficiency  is 
of  God."     In   2  Cor.  12,  the  apostle  tells  us  that  he  labored 
under  a  particular  infirmity,  and  prayed  the  Lord  todeUver  him 
from  it     But  the  Lord  chose  to  let  his  infirmity  remain,  and 
to  answer  his  prayer  by  promising  needed  assistance.     ''My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee ;  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect   in 
weakness."     The  apostle  therefore  glories  in  his  infirmity,  as 
the  occasion  of  making  more  manifest  the  power  of  Christ     In 
Phil.  4:  13,  we  find  the  same  sentiment  of  dependence.     "I 
can  do  all  things" — how  ?  of  himself?  No.     The  thought  of 
dufficient  ability  in  himself  did  not  enter  his  mind.     He  says, 
"I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  who  strengtheneth   me." 
.The  power  he  relied  upon  was  to  be  derived  from  Christ.     So 

1  Tim.  1^:  12.  "I  thank  Jesus  Christ  who  hath  enabled  or 
strengthened  me."     His  direction  to  Timothy  implies  the  same, 

2  Tim.  2 :  1.  "  Be  strong  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus/* 
In  Ephes.  6 :  10,  he  says  to  believers  generally ;  "  Be  strong  in 
the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might."  And  in  the  same 
q)istle.  Ch.  3 :  16,  he  prays  that  God  would  grant  them  to  be 
strens^thened  with  might  by  his  Spirit,  See  also  Col.  1:11. 
So  Peter  prays,  I  Pet  6 :  10,  "  The  God  of  all  grace  make 
you  peofect,  stablish,  strengthen,  settle  you."  And  how  often 
did  God's  people  under  both  dispensations  acknowledge  their 
own  weakness,  and  look  to  God  as  their  strength.  "  God  is 
our  strength/*    "  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength  is  in 
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thee?^  "  This  is  the  man,"  (speaking  of  a  {Nroud,  wicked  man) 
— "  This  is  the  man  who  made  not  God  his  strength."  "  The 
Lord  is  our  help,^^  "  Our  help  cometh  from  th^  Lord."  "  Hap- 
py is  the  man  that  hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his  help."  ^*  O 
Israel,  thou  hs^s  destroyed  thyself;  but  in  me  is  thy  helpP 
"  The  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities."  "Let  us  come  boldly  to  the 
throne  of  grace  that  we  may  find  grace  to  help  in  every  time 
of  need."  ^'^  Strengthen  thou  me  according  to  thy  word." 
"  Help  thou  me."  "  Help  thou  mine  unbeUef."  Such  is  the 
general  representation  which  the  Scriptures  make  of  the  con- 
scious weakness  and  insufficiency  of  the  saintsj  and  their  depen- 
dence on  the  power  of  God.  And  if  any  one  should  say  that 
sinners  have  as  much  power  as  saints,  he  certainly  would  not 
say,  that  they  have  more. 

I  must  also  refer  you  to  those  passages  which  set  forth  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  sinners  conversion  and  salvation. 
Jer.  13 :  23.  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the 
Leopard  his  spots?  Then  may  ye  also  do  good,  that  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  evil  ?"  Our  Saviour  on  a  particular  occasion  repre- 
sented that  it  was  as  difficult  for  a  rich  man  to  be  saved,  as  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  His  disciples,  on 
hearing  this,  exclaimed  with  great  astonishment ;  "  Who  then 
can  be  saved  ?"  What  reply  did  Jesus  make  ?  Did  he  tell  them, 
that  they  had  mistaken  his  meaning,  and  that  the  difficulty  in 
the  way  was  not  so  great  as  they  seemed  to  think  ?  Did  hs 
explain  away  what  he  had  said  ?  No.  He  simply  answered ; 
"  With  men  it  is  impossible^  but  not  with  God :  for  with  God 
all  things  are  possible." — Other  passages,  bearing  on  the  sams 
subject,  need  not  be  cited. 

To  this  quotation  of  texts,  I  shall  subjoin  a  few  remarks. 
Whatever  was  the  thing  which  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
meant  by  the  inability  of  the  sinner^  we  cannot  but  acknowl- 
edge that  they  Tnade  use  of  fit  and  proper  language  to  ejf" 
press  it.  What  that  language  was  we  have  seen.  The  sinner 
cannot  com^e  to  Christ,  except  the  Father  draw'  him.  He 
cannot  be  subject  to  the  divine  law.  He  cannot  please 
God,  He  cannot  believe.  The  inspired  teachers  do  not  say 
this  timidly  and  faintly,  but  boldly  and  emphatically.  They  do 
not  say  itonce  or  twice,  and  incidentally ;  but  they  say  it  g^ener* 
ally,  when  they  have  occasion  to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject; 
and  they  say  it  very  plainly  and  directly.  I  nmintain,  that  they 
had  good  reason  for  all  this  ;  that  whai  they  did  teas  prop- 
er ;  that  the  case  of  the  sinner  was  really  such,  as  to  render 
it  just  and  suitable  for  them  to  affirm  his  inability  in  tho 
ways  above  described. 
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Now  if  the  sinner's  inability  is  such,  that  it  was  just  and  suit- 
able for  teachors,  divinely  inspired,  familiarly  to  describe  it  in  the 
language  above  quoted ;  who  can  hesitate  to  allow  that  the  same 
is  just  and  suitable  for  us  ?  and  if,  when  they  had  occasion  to 
say  any  thing  in  regard  to  the  sinner's  abiUty,  they  did  expressly 
teach  that  he  is  not  able^  of  himself,  to  believe  and  obey ;  why 
diould  not  we  do  the  same  ?  Is  not  the  sinner  in  the  same  stale 
now,  as  he  was  formerly '?  Does  not  the  same  obstacle  lie  in  the 
way  of  his  returning  to  God  ?  Is  he  not  unable  to  come  to  Christ, 
without  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  io  the  same  sense  as  he  was 
when  Christ  and  the  Apostles  preached  ?  How  then  can  we 
avoid  the  inference,  that  it  is  proper  for  us  to  express  the  sin- 
ner's inability  as  they  did  ?  In  addressing  themselves  to  men,*  they 
employed  language  which  was  plain  and  intelligible,  and  every 
way  suited  to  enlighten  conscience  and  touch  the  heart 
And,  why  should  not  we  copy  their  example  in  regard  to  this 
subject,  as  well  as  any  other  ? 

But  there  are  many  ministers  of  the  gospel  at  the  present  day, 
and  some  of  them  very  able  and  successful  ministers,  who, 
whenever  they  say  any  thing  on  the  subject,  labor  to  set  /brth 
man's  ability ;  who  appear  to  take  as  much  pains  to  assert  that 
the  sinner  can  beUeve  tod  obey,  as  Christ  and  the  Apoellea  did 
to  jissert  that  he  cannot.  Some  of  those,  to  whom  these  remarks 
relate,  generally  avoid  all  the  scripture  expressions  above  cited, 
and  all  others  which  imply  that  the  sinner  cannot,  of  himsdf,  do 
what  God  requires.  They  object  to  us,  if  we  use  them.  And 
they  sometimes  object  to  our  prayers,  because  we  beseech  God 
graciously  to  influence  the  mind  of  the  sinner,  and  to  enable 
him  to  repent  and  obey  the  gospel,  saying,  that  such  prayers 
imply,  tliat  the  sinner  cannot  do  tins  without  divine  help, 
whereas  they  believe  he  can. 

Now  as  the  ministers  referred  to,  however  excellent  and  use- 
ful, are  all  liable  io  mistake ;  nothing  can  be  more  proper  than 
that  their  modes  of  thinking  and  preaching  should  be  tried  by 
the  infallible  word  of  God.  And  what  can  be  the  result  of  a 
fair  trial,  but  that  they  do  not  conform  to  the  Bible  ;  that  they 
do  not  adopt  the  manner  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  And 
if  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  their  own  minds,  they  have  the  same  mean^ 
ing  with  the  inspired  teachers;  still  they  do  not  express 
that  meaning  in  the  same  manner,  but  in^  a  manner  directly 
opposite.  While  the  Bible  says  often  that  the  sinner,  without 
divine  influence,  cannot  believe  and  obey  the  gospel ;  they  say^ 
without  any  qualification,  that  he  ccm.  WhUe  the  Bible  repre- 
flents  it  to  be  a  difficult  thing  for  the  sinner  to  be  converted  and 
iaved,  and  without  the  interposition  of  divine  power,  impossible  /^ 
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thejf  represent  it  to  be  as  perfectly  easy,  as  any  of  the  eommon 
actions  of  life.  Now  it  can  do  no  hurt  for  those  beloved  minis- 
ters, of  whom  I  now  speak,  just  to  inquire,  whether  they  have 
not  turned  aside  from  their  rule.  And  if  to  justify  themselves, 
they  should  say,  God  requires  obedience  of  us,  and  this  implies 
that  we  have  power  to  obey ;  I  can  only  reply  now,  that  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  knew  perfectly  that  God  requires  obedience, 
and  they  knew  what  kind  of  power  this  impUes ;  and  yet  they 
often  and  strongly  asserted,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  sinner^ 
without  God's  gracious  influence,  cannot  obey. 

That  setting  forth  man's  ability  in  the  manner  I  have  describ- 
ed, is  a  wide  departure  from  the  standard  of  God's  word,  seems 
to  me  exceedingly  apparent ;  and  this  departure,  as  I  well  know, 
is  a  subject  of  regret  to  many  Christians.  The  Bible  has  taught 
them,  that  sinners  are  ruined,  lost,  without  strength,  and  can- 
not come  to  Christ,  unless  they  are  drawn  of  the  Father. 
Their  own  experience  has  confirmed  all  this,  and  has  made  it  a 
practical  maxim  with  them,  that  without  Christ  they  can  do 
nothiiig.  And  as  they  grow  in  self-knowledge,  and  advance  in 
the  divine  life,  they  are  more  and  more  sensible  of  their  own 
weakness  az^  insufficiency,  and  their  constant  need  of  being 
strengthened  by  divine  grace.  And  experience  has  taught  them 
also,.tiiat  when  they  most  deeply  feel  their  own  insufficiency  for 
the  holy  service  of  God,  and  rely  most  fully  on  divine  help,  they 
succeed  best  in  their  great  work.  Now  when  they  hear  Chris- 
tian ministers,  who  profess  to  regulate  Iheir  views  and  instruc- 
tions exactly  by  the  word  of  God,  assert  in  strong  and  tmqtwli- 
fied  terms,  that  the  sinner  is  able  to  come  to  Christ  without 
being  drawn  of  the  Father ;  that  he  can  change  his  own  heart 
as  easily  as  he  can  rise  up  and  walk,  and  that  man  has  com- 
plete power,  in  himself^  to  do  all  that  God  requires ;  they  are 
confounded,  and  say  among  themselves ;  "  We  do  indeed  love 
these  ministers  of  Christ,  and  believe  them  to  be  sincerely  labor- 
ing for  the  good  of  souls.  But  this  part  of  their  preaching  is  so 
contrary  to  our  experience,  and  to  the  plain  declarations  of  the 
Bible,  that  we  cannot  believe  it,  and  cannot  h^ar  it  without  pain. 
If  we  should  believe  just  what  they  assert  respecting  our  com- 
plete power  and  sufficiency,  of  ourselves,  for  every  duty  ;  we 
should  hardly  knoW  what  to  pray  for.  For  why  should  we 
pray  God  to  do  that  for  us,  which  we  are  perfectly  able  to  dp  for 
oui*selves?  And  we  find  that  these  preachers  forget  their  own 
sermons  when  they  come  to  pray,  and  that  they  are  no  less  for- 
ward than  others  to  acknowledge  their  weakness  and  insuffi- 
ciency, and  to  ask  God  to  strengthen  them,  and  to  enable  them 
to  overccnne  the  world,  and  be  faithfiil  unto  death.    And  w« 
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cannot  but  think,  that  the  unrenewed  sinner  is  as  weak  aad 
insufficient  as  they,  and  needs  the  grace  of  God  as  much." 

In  my  next  Letter,  I  shall  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
various  passages  of  hdy  writ  above  quoted,  where  the  inability  of 
sinners  is  brought  into  view. 


DR.    porter's   letters    ON   REVIVALS   OF   RELIGION. 

NO    I. 

To  the  Editor  of  tke  Spirit  of  the  PUgrims, 

Dbar  Sir,  > 

With  this  yoa  will  receive  an  article  for  publication  from  the  pen  of  K&r, 
Dr.  Porter,  prepared  for  the  Revival  Association  recentlj  formod  in  thie 
Seminary.  It  is  unnecessary,  in  the  introductory  note,  to  enter  into  a  minat« 
detail  of  its  plan  of  operations.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  or^niz^  for 
the  purpose  of  colloctinf  information  upon  the  subject  of  Revivals,  «nd  il 
designs  to  accomplish  this,  in  partf  by  procuring  a  series  of  essays  for  publi- 
cation upon  practical  subjects  connected  with  them.  Several  ministers, 
whose  praise  is  in  the  churches,  have  engaged  to  furnish  articles  for  pnblica- 
tion  upon  topics  assigned  them. 

Such  arrangements  have  been  made,  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  to 
espect  that  the  Association  will  be  able  to  continue  its  contributions  to  yoor 
pages  without  much  interruption.  The  Association  has  felt  that  the  subject 
of  its  investigation  was  properly  embraced  in  the  design  of  your  periodical, 
and  has  therefore  selected  it  as  the  organ  of  communication  with  the  Public* 
Very  respectfully,  yours. 

In  behalf  of  the  Revival  Association, 

CALEB  MILLS,  Vice  Pres. 

I%eoL  Sem.  Jtndover,  Jtpril  16,  1832. 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Revived  AssodcUion  in  the  TTteo- 

logical  Seminary^  Andover^ 
Gentlemen, 

Your  request  that  I  would  give  you  my  remarks  "  On  the 
religious  revivals  which  prevailed  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century ^^^  was  received  some  time  ago,  but  indispensable 
engagements  have  prevented  an  earlier  attention  to  the  subject 
When  the  plan  of  forming  a  Society  in  the  Seminary  with  a 
q>ecial  view  to  revivals  was  first  mentioned  to  me,  more  tbaa 
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a  year  since,  I  welcomed  it  as  probably  a  suggestion  from  heaven ; 
and  it  is  still  my  prayer  and  hope,  that  it  may  deserve  hereaf- 
ter to  be  ranked  with  kindred  movements  of  this  wonderful 
day,  which  we  have  seen  growing  from  small  beginnings,  into 
an   importance  surpassing  the  most  sanguine  calculations. 

When  I  look  upon  the  condition  of  this  wwld,  lost  beyond 
all  hope,  except  from  the  redeeming  influence  of  the  gospel ; 
when  I  look  at  the  accumulated  evidence,  from  the  Bible  and 
from  experience,  that  the  human  heart  is  utterly  aUenated  from 
God,  and  the  race  who  he  formed  in  his  own  image  are  com- 
bined in  hostility  against  his  throne  ;  and  when  I  consider  the 
evidence,  too,  that  Uie  gospel,  with  all  its  motives  to  holiness,  is 
itself  inadequate,  without  special  divine  influence  upon  the 
heaxt,  to  subdue  this  hostiUty  in  any  sinner ;  I  see  the  cause  of 
human  salvation  to  be  altogether  desperate,  without  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Aside  from  this,  there  is  a  deplorable 
certcdnty  that  no  one  of  our  race  would  eve^  cordially  submit  to 
God, 

For  the  same  reason,  should  this  interposition  be  granted  on- 
ly to  one  individual  in  ten,  (which  has  been,  perhaps,  about  the 
average  of  saving  conversions  in  our  evangelical  congregations,) 
nine  tenths  of  the  population,  even  in  New  England,  would  re- 
main "  aUens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel."  Darker  still 
is  the  prospect,  in  those  sections  of  our  country,  where  scarcely 
one  in  fifty  exhibits  any  evidence,  or  makes  any  profession  of 
piety.  The  hope  of  the  church,  then,  is  in  revivals  of  religion ; 
— continued,  powerfril,  general  revivals.  With  no  greater  de- 
grees of  sanctiiying  influence,  than  have  be^n  enjoyed  during 
the  last  half  century,  which  has  been  comparatively  a  favored 
period,  the  church  could  scarcely  hold  her  own.  The  flood  of 
ungodliness,  which  has  been  aiming  to  sweep  away  her  Sab- 
baths, and  blot  out  her  memorial  from  under  heaven,  would, 
swell  and  rage  with  a  more  portentous  violence.  Indeed  the 
best  hope,  I  might  say  the  only  hope,  of  the  intelligent  Chris- 
tian patriot,  that  the  civil  institutions  of  our  country  will  be  per- 
petuated, depends  on  the  extent  to  which  vital  and  expieri- 
mental  religion  shall  prevail  among  its  inhabitants,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Entertaining  these  views,  I  have  deemed  it  all  important  that 
ministers,  and  those  who  are  preparing  to  become  ministers, 
should  be  revival  men  ;  I  mean,  men  who  understand  the  sub- 
ject of  revivals,  who  enter  into  it  with  a  warm  and  decided  in- 
terest, and  whose  preaching  and  influence  in  all  respects  shall 
be  adapted  to  promote  revivals.    To  cherish  the  spirit  of  revi- 
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vals,  then,  in  our  Theological  Seminaries,  is  the  direct  t^ay  to 
multiply  revival  ministers ;  and  perhaps  no  better  plan  could  be 
devi.^ed  foi*  cultivating  this  spirit^  than  by  an  Association  ex- 
pressly devoted  to  this  object,  such  as  you  have  oi^anized  among^ 
yourselves,  during  the  past  year.  This  will  lead  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Seminary  to  read  and  think  more  on  the  special 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  they  would  otherwise  do.  It  will 
bring  up  to  view  at  your  regular  meetings,  the  history  of  revi- 
vals at  different  jierbds,  in  this  country  and  in  othere  ;  the 
means  m^st  successfully  employed, — the  spirit  of  the  men  and 
of  the  preaching,  mDst  signally  blessed,  at  such  seasons.  It 
will  make  you  familiar  with  those  methods  which  experience 
has  anproved  in  treating  the  careless,  the  anxious,  and  the  hope- 
ful Rubjficts  of  renewing  grace,  and  the  mistaken  to  be  avoided 
in  regard  to  these  several  classes. 

Now  the  tendency,  among  those  wha  are  destined  to  the  sa- 
cred oTice,  of  habitual  reliection  and  conversation  on  this^  wide 
•  range  of  subjects,  belonging  to  the  head  of  experimental  religion, 
i?  to  promote  their  own  pei-sonal  piety.  The  samedi\'ine  influ- 
ence, which  the  Christian  student  feels  to  be  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  other  men,  he  will  deeply  feel  to  be  necessary  to 
sanctify  his  own  heart,  as  well  as  to  prepare  him  for  the  sacred 
work  of  feeding  Chr  st's  sheep  and  his  lambs.  This  will  im- 
part a  spirituality  and  devotion  to  his  motives  as  a  student, 
without  w^hich  no. strength  of  talent,  no  ftmd  of  literary  acqui- 
sition, can  qualify  him  for  his  great  business.  Of  course,  so 
far  as  he  become?  a  revival  man,  he  will  be  guarded  against  thai 
liability  to  be  satisfied  with  an  intellectual  rehgion,  to  which 
literary  men  are  always  exposed.  Should  the  Revival  Associ- 
ation, as  I  trust  it  will,  in  connection  with  other  devotional  ex- 
ercises, contribute  an  important  influence  to  render  our  students 
warm-hearted  Christians,  it  will  directly  promote  the  great 
purposes  for  w^hich  the  Seminary  was  established. 

In  compliance  with  your  wishes,  the  period  of  revivals  oa 
which  I  shall  now  remark  is  that  including  the  two  closing' 
years  of  the  last  century,  and  extending  into  the  present,  so  as 
to  make  about  ten  years  in  all.  The  review  of  this  period  i» 
attended  with  circumstances  of  special  interest  to  my  own  feel- 
ings, having  then  recently  entered  the  ministry  myself,  and 
being  allowed  to  share  in  Uie  labors  of  Chat  blessed  season,  and 
to  witness  its  scenes  of  wonder  and  mercy  among  my  own 

rople.     Instead  of  relying,  however,  on  my  own  recollections, 
have  carefully  examined  the  very  ample  narratives  of  those 
revivals,  written  at  the  time,  and  occupying  a  considerabie  part 
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oF  nine  or  ten  volumes  of  the  Conneciicvt  Evavgelical  Mag- 
€^s;inej  l>eside3  other  periodicals  and  documents  ol  the  day. 

These  narratives  were  written  chiefly  by  mmislers,  most  of 
whom  I  personally  khew  ; — many  of  them  my  fathers  in  the 
«acred  ofiioe,  wliom  I  regarded  then,  as  1  do  now,  with  sincere 
respect  and  veneration.  Many  of  them  were  among  the  most 
intelligent  and  able  men  of  their  time ;  and  all  of  them  were 
as  competent  as  any  other  men  to  tell  what  they  witnessed  from 
day  to  day,  among  their  own  hearers  and  others  around  them. 

These  narratives,  too,  were  written  with  leisure  and  deliber- 
ation, after  the  excitement  connected  with  such  scenes  of  thrill- 
ing interest  had  subsided.  Generally  they  were  written  two  or 
three  years,  in  a  few  cases  four  years,  after  the  revivals  respec- 
tively were  at  their  height,  but  rarely  within  the  first  year. 
Some  importance  will  be  attached  to  this  fact,  in  the  se(|uel. 
These  papers  ditfer  in  length,  from  two  or  three,  to  twenty  or 
thirty,  cJose  octavo  pages  ;  prepared  with  evident  marks  of  can- 
dor and  care,  with  great  simplicity,  and  with  a  uniformity  of 
statement  truly  remarkable  as  to  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
work  which  they  record. 

The  congregations  to  which  tliey  specially  relate  are  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  in  number ;  while  some  of  them,  after 
describing  a  revival  in  one  place,  incidentally  mention  a  similar 
state  of  things  in  a  whole  section  of  country, — one  says  55  or 
60  adjacent  towns.  Great  numbers  of  the  places,  thus  merci- 
fully visited,  were  never  individually  reported  in  the  published 
narratives-  No  part  of  the  country,  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
shared  so  largely  in  these  "  times  of  refreshing  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord,"  as  Connecticut;  but  other  ptrLs  of  New  Eng- 
land enjoyed  precious  showers  of  grace  ;  and  during  the  same 
peiiod  powerful  revivals  prevailed,  more  or  less  extensively,  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia.  In  no  single  town,  per- 
haps, was  the  work  so  signally  powerful,  as  it  was  in  North- 
ampton, near  a  century  ago,  in  what  has  been  called  by  aged 
people,  "  the  p:reat  awakening  ;"  but  in  the  general  amount  of 
sanctifying  influence,  it  surpassed  all  other  experience  of  the 
American  churches,  before  or  since,  unless  we  are  to  except  the 
ever  memorable  experience  of  1831,  which  we  devoutly  hope 
may  stand  on  record,  as  ushering  in  an  era  of  mercy  to  our 
Zion,  hitherto  without  a  paralleL 

One  circumstance  in  this  connexion  deserves  a  brief  notice, 
as  to  p:\st  seasjns  of  revival.  I  have  often  seen  the  remark,  thai 
no  such  seasons  were  enjoyed  for  about  fifty  years  after  the 
great  revivals,  in  the  time  of  Whitefield  and  the  Tennants;  but 
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in  examining  the  documents  on  which  I  am  now  to  remark.  I 
perceive,  in  a  number  of  them,  by  way  of  retrospective  giaiice 
at  the  history  of  the  churches  to  which  they  refer,  distinct  men- 
tion of  considerable  revivals  between  1765  and  1795.  Thus  the 
Rev.  Ammi  Ri  Robbins  of  Norfolk,  Conn,  mentions  a  wwk  of 
grace  among  that  people  in  1767,  in  which  "  the  whole  town 
were  awed  with  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  And  in  1783,  he 
describes  "  a  sec(md  glorious  day  of  grace,"  in  which  fifty  were 
added  to  the  church.  Other  accounts  make  similar  statement& 
respecting  Killingly  and  Lebanon,  Conn.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
Stockbridge,  New  Marlborough,  and  other  towns,  in  Berkdiire. 
Mass.  The  years  designated  are  1773,  1776,  1781,  17S2. 
1783,  1785,  and  1788. 

The  almost  entire  cessation  of  revivals  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  their  comparative  infrequency  for  twenty -five  more,  after  the 
powerful  revivals  of  1740,  I  have  often  heard  aged  min- 
isters ascribe  chiefly  to  two  causes  ;  first,  the  great  disorders 
which  became  mingled  in  various  forms  of  fanatical  excitement 
with  the  genuine  and  glorious  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
which  produced  a  deadly  reaction  upon  the  churches ;  and  sec- 
ondly, the  political  asperitie'^  betwixt  the  Colonies  and  the 
Mother  Country,  which  kept  all  the  bad  passions  in  feverish 
agitation,  till  they  exploded  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  The 
distress  and  perplexity,  which  that  war  brought  in  its  train ;  and 
the  scenes  of  awful  and  universal  interest  which  followed,  du- 
ring the  formation  of  new  governments  for  the  nation  and  the 
several  states,  did  much  towards  destroying  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  prostrating  the  barriers  which  the  Fathers  of  New 
England  had  erected,  to  guard  the  public  morals.  The  reli- 
gious instruction  of  children  and  youth  became  an  object  of 
much  less  attention  than  it  had  formerly  been  ;  and  this  neg- 
lect of  God's  own  appointed  means  stood  in  obvious  connexion 
with  the  decline  of  piety  in  the  churches. 

But  to  return  to  the  glorious  period  of  revivals,  which  I  hare 
undertaken  to  describe,  beginning  with  the  year  1798,  and  ex- 
tending into  the  present  century ;  a  few  general  facts  attend- 
ing those  seasons  of  grace  can  be  stated  briefly,  to  which  I  shall 
here  give  a  prominent  place,  referring  to  them  afterwards,  as 
occasion  may  require.  One  of  the§e  facts  is,  that  the  hopefiil 
subjects  of  conversion  were,  to  a  great  extent,  the  children  of 
religious  parents.  One  of  the  narratives  says,  that  nine  tenths 
of  the  whole,  who,  apparently  became  pious,  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  God  in  baptism,  one  parent  or  both  belonging  to  the 
church.    Another  estimates  the  proportion  at  three  fourths.   In 
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some  cases,  it  was  considerably  less ;  but  generally,  I  presume, 
the  average  number  was  not  far  from  two  thirds. 

The  proportion  of  mcUes  to  females^  as  subjects  of  the 
iirork  in  different  places,  was  somewhat  various,  but  amounted, 
90  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  to  nearly  two  thirds  of  females.  With- 
out stopping  to  remark  here  on  so  great  a  disparity  in  the  reli- 
giouiB  character  of  the  sexes,  1  presume  the  fact  accords  with 
the  general  experience  of  the  church.  President  Edwards, 
speaking  of  those  of  whom  he  hoped  were  savingly  renewed  ,said, 
*'  There  was  about  the  same  number  of  males  as  females ; 
which  by  what  I  have  heard  Mr.  Stoddard  say,  was  far  from 
what  has  been  usual  in  years  past ;  for  he  observed  that,  in  his 
lime,  many  m3re  women  were  converted  than  men." 

In  respect  to  age^  the  subjects  of  these  revivals  were  gener- 
ally in  early  and  middle  life  ;  a  small  proportion  are  mentioned 
as  having  been  subdued  by  sovereign  grace,  in  advanced  years  ; 
and  a  few  rare  cases  in  extreme  old  age.  On  th;^  contrary, 
very  young  children  were  often  deeply  impressed,  and  in  many 
instances  continued  to  give  evidence  of  a  saving  change  of 
heait.  The  scholars  of  district  schools  sometimes  begged  of 
their  teachers  the  privilege  of  reading  the  Bible,  instead  of  their 
customary  lessons,  and  made  a  voluntary  exchange  of  their  fa- 
vorite amusements,  during  intermissions,  for  prayer  and  other 
religious  exercises. 

The  commencement  of  these  revivals  was,  in  some  casos, 
attended  with  overwhelming  power.     The  following  statement 
from  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin  respects  the  people  of  his  charge  in  New- 
ark, N.   J.  and  illustrates,  in  a  touching  manner,  the  foregoing 
particular,  as  well  as  this.    Concerning  the  beginn  ing  of  I  he  work 
in  that  place,  he  says,  "  The  appearance  w  as  as  if  a  collection  of 
waters,  long  suspended  over  the  town,  had  fallen  at  once,  and 
deluged  the  whole  place.     For  several  weeks,  the  people  w*ould 
stay  at  the  close  of  every  evening  service,  to  hfear  some  new 
exhort^ion ;  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  persuade  them  to'  de- 
part, until  those  on  whose  lips  they  hung  had  retired.     At  those 
seasons,  you  might  see  a  multitude  weeping  and  trembling  around 
their  minister,  and  many  others  standing  as  astonished  spec- 
tators of  the  scene,  and  beginning  to  tremble  themselves.    One 
sabbath,  ailer  the  second  service,  when  I  had  catechised  and 
dismissed  the  little  children,  they  gathered  around  me,  weeping, 
*  and  inquiring  what  they  should  do.     I  know  not  but  an  hun- 
dred were  in  tears  at  once.     The  scene  was  as  affecting  as  it 
was  unexpected.     Having  prayed  with  them  again,  and  spent 
some  time  in  exhortation,  I  attempted  to  send  them  away,  but 
with  all  my  entreaties  I  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  depait  un- 
•22 
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til  night  came  on,  and  'then  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  with  them. 
and  literally  forc43  them  from  roe.  But  this  excitement  of  ani- 
mal feelings,  incident  to  the  commencement  of  revivals  of  re- 
ligion, soon  siibsided,  and  the  work  has  ever  since  proceeded  in 
profound  silence." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley,  describing  a  similar  work  in  Granville, 
'  Mass.,  says,  ^^  It  spread  with  surprising  rapidity  through  the 
parish.  Christians  were  animated,  sinners  were  awakened 
scoffers  were  struck  silent,  at  the  powerful  work  of  the  Almighty. 
1  shall  give  the  reader  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  that  surprising 
change  from  apparent  thoughtlessness,  to  universal  alarm,  which 
took  place  in  two  or  three  weeks."  So  in  Rupert,  Ver.,  a  revival 
in  1804  is  thus  described,  as  to  its  commencement :  ^^  On  a  sud- 
den, the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  come  down  upon  us,  like 
a  rushing,  mighty  wind.  Almost  the  whole  place  was  shaken 
at  once ;  scarcely  was  there  a  family  in  which  some  were  not 
earnestly  inquiring,  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved ;  and 
scarcely  a  coimtenance,  without  evident  marks  of  solemnity ." 

But,  I  must  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  these  revivals  were 
generally  either  sudden  or  universal,  in  the  places  where  they 
existed.  Often  they  resembled  the  still,  small  voice,  rather 
than  the  wind  which  rent  the  mountains,  and  broke  the  rocks 
in  pieces.  Often  they  were  gradual,  as  well  as  gentk.  A 
single  youth,  perhaps,  smitten  with  an  arrow  from  the  quiver 
of  the  Almighty,  writhed  in  secret  under  a  wounded  spirit,  till 
a  brother  or  sister  was  smitten  also; — then  religion  became  a 
solemn  concern  to  a  family,  then  to  a  neighborhood,  and  finally, 
perhaps,  to  a  large  congregation. 

The  coTitinuance  of  this  work  was  commonly  short,  in  those 
cases  where  its  commencement  was  rapid  and  overwhelming. 
In  many  instances,  less  promising  at  first,  there  was  a  gradual 
progress,  for  three,  six,  and  even  eighteen  months,  before  any 
visible  decline ;  and  in  some  of  these,  a  steady  current  of  di- 
vine influence,  rising  and  swelling,  amid  continued  showers  of 
heaven,  bore  down  all  opposition.  The  churches  which  were 
visited  with  these  more  protracted  seasons  of  mercy  generally, 
perhaps,  received  the  most  solid  accession  to  their  strength,  if 
not  in  numbers,  at  least  in  the  intelligent,  shining,  enduring 
piety  of  those  who  were  added  to  their  communion.  It  ought 
to  be  observed,  that  while  in  some  places  divine  influence  was 
continued,  for  several  years,  like  the  dew  that  descended  on  the 
mountains  of  Zion,  in  others  there  was  an  apparent  suspensioii 
and  renewal  of  such  influence,  resembling  successive  revivals, 
fiieveTal  times  in  the  same  year. 

The  number  of  hopeful  conversions  within  the  period  lo 
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which  I  refer,  cannot  be  determined.  In  Newark,  N.  J.  during 
this  period,  there  were  two  revivals,  in  the  first  of  which  130  were 
reckoned,  as  having  passed  from  death  to  Ufe ;  and  in  the  second, 
240.  I  recollect  no  other  place  in  which  the  number  was  so 
great  as  in  this ;  but  hundreds  of  churches,  some  of  them  with 
an  ample  list  of  communicants  slumbering  together,  and  others 
sunk  to  the  verge  of  extinction,  were  renovated  in  that  blessed 
season,  and  went  onward,  shouting  the  triumphs  of  their  Re- 
deemer. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  enter  more  fully  into  a  statement  of 
facts,  developing  the  character  of  these  revivals ;  and  this  I 
choose  to  do  in  the  following  method ; — Means  employed  to 
promote  revivals  ; — Hindrances  to  their  prosperity  ; — Ex- 
ercises of  sinners  under  legal  convictions  ; — Exercises  of 
hopeful  converts,  including  their  views  of  themselves,  of  God, 
and  the  way  of  salvation — with  their  sources  and  degrees  of 
religious  enjoyment ; —  Treatment,  hy  ministers  and  Chris- 
tians,  of  those  who  entertained  hopes,  as  to  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  announcing  their  supposed  change,  and  encouraging  their 
early  profession  of  religion; — General  Results  of  these  revi- 
vals ; — Influence  on  Ministers,  in  promoting  their  humility, 
and  fideUty,  and  unity  of  affection  among  themselves  ; — Influ- 
ence on  churches,  in  promoting  harmony  of  doctrinal  views. 
Christian  zeal,  and  an  elevated  standard  of  experimental  and 
practical  religion.  This  detail  of  facts  will  be  followed,  if  God 
permit,  with  some  reflections,  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  our 
churches. 

The  subject  vrill  be  resumed  at  a  convenient  opportunity. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  am  affectionately  yours^  d&c. 

E.  Porter. 

Theol.  Seminary,  Andover,  April,  1832. 


WHY  DOES  NOT  GOD  CONVj^RT    AND  SAVE  ALL  MEN? 

From  the  representations  of  the  sacred  volume,  it  is  as  certain  ' 
as  language  can  make  it,  that  all  men  will  not  finally  be  saved. 
At  death, '  the  wicked  will  be  driven  away  in  their  wickedness ;' 
— ^in  the  last  day,  they  will  'come  forth  to  the  resurrection  of 
damnation ;' — and  in  the  final  judgment,  they  *  will  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment,'  where  '  the  worm  dieth  not  and 
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the  fire  is  not  quenched,'  and  where  *  the  smoke  of  their  torment 
ascendeth  up  forever  and  ever.' 

It  is  also  certain  from  the  representations  of  the  Bible,  thai 
.  God  desires  the  salvation  of  ail  men.  "  As  I  live,  saiih  the 
Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleastire  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  bat 
(hat  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live."  Ezek.  33.  11 
"  Not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come 
to  repentance."  2  Pet.  3.  9.  **  Who  will  have  all  men  tok 
^aved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."     1  Tim.  2. 4 

That  Go  1  desires  the  salvation  of  all  men  is  evident,  not  only 
fi-om  what  he  has  said,  but  from  what  he  has  done.  Would 
he  have  given  his  Son  to  die  for  all  men,  had  he  not  been  wil- 
ling that  all  should  be  saved  by  him?  Would  he  have  oflfered 
salvation  to  all,  had  he  not  been  willing  that  all  should  accept 
it?  Would  he  invite  and  entreat  all  men  to  comply  with  the 
offers  of  his  mercy,  and  urge  motives  to  bring  them  to  a  compli- 
ance, if  he  were  not  willing  that  they  should  comply  ?  Wouk 
he  send  his  Holy  Spirit  to  strive  with  men,  if  he  were  not  willing 
that  they  should  yield  to  his  strivings  ?  No,  reader,  whatever 
else  is  true  or  false,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  settled  point  ;— 
God  is  willing  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  and  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  He  does  desire^  sincerely  and 
earnestly,  the  salvation  of  all  men. 

A  serious  question  then  arises,  Why  does  he  not  save  oU  ? 
Why  do  not  all  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  be 
saved  ? 

The  reason  assigned  in  the  Scriptures  why  all  men  are  not  sav- 
ed is  briefly  this,  all  will  not  repent  and  return  to  their  dutf 
All  will  not  consent  to  receive  salvation,  as  offered  in  tk 
gospel  God  desires — more  sincerely  and  earnestly  than  the 
most  affectionate  father  ever  desired  the  return  of  a  profligate 
child — that  sinners  would  return  to  him  and  be  saved ;  but  theif 
will  not.  He  is  sounding  in  their  ears,  *  Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters;  and  he  that  hath  no  money, 
come  ye,  buy  and  eat,  without  money  and  without  price. 
Whosoever  will,  let  him  come,  and  partakeof  the  water  of  life 
freely.'  But,  alas,  there  are  multitudes  who  will  not  c(me. 
They  misfht  be  saved,  if  they  would ;  but  they  will  not.  They 
do  not  feel  their  necessities — have  no  sense  of  their  lost,  starv- 
ing, perishing  condition — and  will  hot  listen  to  the  invitations 
of  niercy,  or  accept  the  free  provisions  oi  the  gospel. — This  ii 
the  plain,  obvious  reason,  lying  every  where  on  the  face  of  thi 
Scriptures,  why  all  men  aie  not  saved. 

But  this,  it  will  be  said,  does  not  meet  the  difficulties  of  thi 
case.    The  inquiry  still  remains,  as  before,  why  does  not  Ood 
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save  all  men  ?  If  he  really  desires  that  all  should  be  saved,  why 
does  he  not  turn  their  hearts,  and  bow  their  wills,  and  bring 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ? 

In  endeavoring  to  answer  these  que^ions,  so  far  as  they 
admit  of  an  answer,  it  may  be  safe  to  assume,  that  the  general 
reason  why  God  does  not  save  all  men  must  be,  either  that  he 
lacks  the  power,  or  that  he  does  not  choose  to  exert  his  power 
for  this  purpose. 

Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  God  has  not  power  to  save  all 
men  ? — This  supposition  cannot  be  made  but  upon  the  ground 
of  another,  viz.  that  the  salvation  of  all  men  is  in  some  sense 
impossible.  For  God  is  almighty.  His  power  is  unlimited. 
He  can  do  all  things  possible,  in  the  kingdoms  of  providence 
and  of  grace.  God  cannot,  indeed,  do  that  which  would  be  in 
opposition  to  his  own  nature,  or  which  would  involve  a  contra- 
diction, or  an  absurdity.  He  cannot  do  that  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  impossible.  But  his  omnipotence  knows  no 
other  limit.  Aside  from  this,  there  is  demonstrably  nothing 
which  does  not  lie  within  the  compass  of  his  power.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  comes  to  this.  Is  it  impossible /or  God  to 
convert  and  save  all  men  7 

But  in  what  sense  can  this  be  considered  as  impossible?  Js 
it  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  with 
the  freedom  and  accountability  of  man  ?  Such  a  supposition  is 
a  priori  incredible ;  because  God  made  the  minds  of  men,  as 
well  as  their  bodies — made  them  free,  accountable  agents— 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  give  existence  to  a  being 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  control. — Besides,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  God  does  control  the  minds  of  men,  of  all  men,  in 
perfect  (Consistency  with  their  freedom  and  accountability  ?  I 
speak  not  now  of  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done,  whether  by 
a  direct  efficiency  in  view  of  motives,  or  by  the  mere  influence 
of  motives  ; — the  fact  that  it  is  done  will  not  be  denied,  except 
by  those  who  deny  that  God  executes  his  purposes  and  governs 
the  worlcl. — The  Scriptures  too — by  necessaiy  implication, 
by  direct  assertion,  and  in  almost  every  form  of  representation 
and  expression — exhibit  the  free  minds  of  men  as  subject  to 
the  control  of  him  who  ruleth  all. 

God's  control  over  the  free,  responsible  mind  is  also  exhibited 
in  every  instance  of  conversion.  Every  conversion  which  takes 
place  is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit,  accomplished  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  without  any  inftinge- 
m«nt  of  human  freedom  or  accountability.  But  are  not  all 
minds  constituted  essentially  alike  ?  And  if  it  is  possible  for  God 
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toconvert  one  sinner  in  the  manner  above  deacril)ed,  why  not  two? 
why  not  as  many  as  he  pleast*s  ?  why  not  all  1 — It  is  difficuh 
to  see,  therefore,  how  the  conversion  of  oilmen  (more  than  otf^ 
part,  or  more  than  the  control  which  God  exercises  over  men  in 
other  things)  should  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  frec^ 
dora  of  the  mind,  and  on  this  account  should  be  an  impa>sibility/ 

It  may  be  inquired  again, — if  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  €«>- 
vert  and  save  all  men,  and  if  this  is  the  reason  that  all  are  not 
saved,  why  he  manifests  so  much  desire  for  the  salvation  of  all 
What  propriety  in  desiiing  that,  and  in  using  means  to  accom- 
plish it,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible?  What  wouid 
be  thought  of  a  man,  who  should  express  habitually  the  naa=i 
earnest  desires  that  he  might  visit  the  moon,  and  should  speiNl 
his  days  and  nights  in  endeavoring  to  form  some  plan,  or  to 
construct  some  vehicle,  by  which  such  a  visit  might  be  accom- 
pUshed  ?  And  what  shall  we  think  of  God,  who  has  jgiven  his 
Son  to  die  for  all — who  is  holdinij  out  the  offers  of  life  to  aD— 
who  is  sending  out  his  ambassadors  to  beseech  all  to  come  and 
partake  the  water  of  life  freely — who  has  manifested  and  i> 
manifesting  in  ten  tliousand  ways,  in  what  he  has  said  and  in 
what  he  has  done,  that  he  desires  the  salvation  of  all ; — if  he 
knows  at  the  same  time  (and  he  does  know  it  if  it  b  true)  that 
the  sal  vac  ion  of  all  is  an  uUer  impossibility !  so  finibhedly  im- 
possible, that  infinite  wisdom,  urged  on  by  infinite  power  and 
love,  cannot  accomplish  it ! 

It  will  doubtless  be  said,  that  the  salvation  of  sinners  wodd 
not  be  impossible  to  God,  if  the?/  would  only  do  their  duty  ;  and 
that  the  object  of  all  his  desires  and  endeavors  is  to  persuade 
them  to  do  their  duty.  But,  permit  me  to  ask,  is  not  this  rep- 
resenting men  as  having  more  power  than  God  ?  Is  it  not  rep- 
Tesenting  the  Creator  as  subject  to  the  will  of  his  creatures,  rather 
than  creatures  as  subject  to  their  Creator?  Is  it  not  reversing  a 

*  The  rensoningf.  thus  far,  is  fully  sustalnpd  by  the  authority  of  President  Edwardt.— 
"  Eve  yl>cing,"  says  he.  *'  bad  rather  thin^  should  be  according  to  his  will,  than  not. 
Therefore,  if  thin«^s  be  not  according  to  his  will,  it  must  be  for  want  of  power.  Btat 
(his  cannot  be  the  C3<ie  with  a  Being  ofinfiniU  potter  and  wisdo'i.  if  he  has  infinite 
power  and  wisdom,  he  ran  order  allthings  to  be  just  as  he  will." — "  To  tbii  notbtpf 
can  l>e  objected,  unless,  that  it  is  not  for  wantofw'ill,  nor  want  of  power  in  God,  that 
things  be  not  as  he  would  have  them,  but  because  the  nature  of  the  sttbject  will  not  al- 
low nfU  But  how  c«n  this  be  to  the  pur'>o<«e,  when  the  nature  of  the  stthfect  Usei/iM  of 
God,  and  is  who/ltf  trithin  his  power,  is  altosrelher  the  fruU  of  Ms  mere  wU..  And  caB- 
not  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  power  cause'the  nature  of  things  to  be  Micfa, 
and  order  ihem  so  alter  they  are  caused,  as  to  have  things  as  ho  chooses,  or  witbooft 
his  wilTs  being  crossed,  and  things  so  coming  io  pass  that  he  had  rather  have  then 
otherwise  ?  As,  for  instance,  God  foresaw  who  would  comply  with  the  terms  of  sahra> 
tion  and  who  would  not :  And  he  could  have  foreborne  to  give  l>eing  to  such  as  be 
foresaw  would  init  comply,  if.  upon  some  consideration,  it  was  not  his  pleasure  tJMt 
there  should  be  some  who  should  not  comply  with  the  temw  of  Salvaitoo/''  Decreti 
afid  Election,  Sec.  19. 
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declaration  of  the  Saviour,*  made  in  regard  to  this  very  subject, 
'  With  men  ijt  is  impossible,  but  not  with  God ;'  and  saying, 
'  With  (j^od  it  is  impossible,  but  not  icith  men  T 

1  would  inquire,  in  the  next  place,  if  it  is  impossible  for  God 
to  convert  and  save  all  men,  and  if  this  is  the  reason  why  all 
are  not  saved,  how  it  is  that  Christians  are  exhorted  to  yray  for 
the  salvation  of  all.  The  Apjstle  Paul  exhorts,  "fii'st  of  all, 
that  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks 
be  made  for  all  men  ;  (1  Tim.  2.  I.)  and  our  Saviour  directs 
us  to  pray  that '  the  kingdom  of  God  may  come,  and  his  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven\ — which  is  virtually  a 
prayer  that  all  men  may  be  saved.!  hideed,  such  a  prayer  is 
so  in  accordance  with  'the  best  feelings  of  Christians,  that  it  is 
doubted  whether  they  ever  pray  at  any  considerable  length, 
without  oilering  up  what  amoun  s  to  a  petition  that  all  men 
may  be  saved.X     But  does  not  such  prayer  necessaiily  imply 

*  Our  Saviour  laught,  that  what  would  bo  as  impossible  io  men,  in  rv^ard  to  the 
saving  ot  s«»m«'  «ouls  as  for  *'  a  camel  lo  po  ilirouoii  ihe  eye  ol"  a  n^edlr,"  wa»  very  pos- 
sible lo  GotI  J  lor  •'  xcUh  God,"  &ay&  he,  "  all  things  are  possible'*    Mark  10.  ItJ— 27. 

t  The  fluly  of  Christians  to  pray  for  the  salvation  of  .ill  men  may  he  shown  iu  several 
ways  :  Thu.-*.  if  it  is  rij^Iit  (or  God  lo  desire  ilic  .>alvaiion  ofall  men,  it  is  ri^ln  for  his  peo- 
ple to  desire  the  same  j  and  if  it  is  riffht  for  il  em  lo  indulge  such  deuires,  it  -s  rirtl 
ibat  they  should  expnwi  them  in  humble,  su^Mnis^Jvo  prayer.-  It  lollows.  also,  from  the 
duly  of  loving  our  lullow  men  as  we  love  ourselves,  ihat  ii  is  as  much  our  duly  to  pray 
for  our  fellow  men,  (o  pray  for  them  all,  and  to  pray  thai  God  would  nave  mercy  upoo 
all,  as  it  is  to  pray  that  he  would  have  m^rry  upon  us.  And  this  is  not  only  orirduiy, 
it  has  been  ihe  duly  of  our  fellow  men  in  all  pnsl  ag'es,  even  from  ihe  beginnm^f. 

The  sense  given  lo  ihe  passages  of  Scripture  above  quoted  is  conformable  lo  that  of 
the  most  respectable  Cominenlators. 

BoRKiTT.  *•  We  are  to  pray  in  general  for  all  men,"  **  becau!>e  il  is  the  desire  of 
God  that  a}\  men  should  be  saved,  and  because  such  prayers  are  good  ai:d  acceptable 
ID  the  sight  of  (Sod."    Comment,  on  1  Tim  ii    1, 

DoDiiKincK.  *'  I  exhort,  first  ofall,  ihal  supplirations.  prayers,  intercessions,  and 
living  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men^for  the  whole  human  race,  whether  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile, Christian  or  Pagan,  fnends  or  enemies  " 

•Mackkight.  '*  i  exhort,  first  of  all,  that  supplications  &c.  be  offered  in  behalf  of 
all  men,  for  h»>atbens  as  Well  as  Christians,  and  fur  enemies  as  Wfll  as  friends." 

Scott.  **  1  exhort,  first  of  all,  that  supplications  &,c.  be  made  for  all  nten,  without 
distinction  of  nation,  rank,  or  pany,  ard  without  exception  of  enemies  and  persecn 
tors." 

The  litany  of  the  Church  of  England  beseeches  God  "  to  have  raercy  up'in  all  men." 

ViTRiNGA  *•  Lei  thy  kingdom  come"  &.c.  Let  the  gospel  be  preached  to  all,  and 
be  embraced  by  all.  Let  aU  be  brought  to  subscril>e  to  the  record  God  has  given  in 
his  word  conceniing  his  Son,  and  to  embrace  him  as  their  Saviour  and  Sovereign." 

Whitby.    "  We  therefore  pray  in  this  petition  (in  the  'Lord's  prayer)  lhat  oilmen 

.   may  beconne  subjects  to  the  kingdom  of  God  erected  by  Christ the  minds  of 

aUoeing  subdued  to  the  obedience  of  faith." 

X  The  Rev,  John  Scott,  speaking  of  the  ordinary  devotions  in  the  family  of  bis  fatber 
(Rev.  Thomas  Scett)  says,  "  The  prayer  was  certainly  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
sapplicaiion,  intercession,  and  thanksgiving,  for  those  present,  and  for  oilmen  that  cm 
be  conceived."  "  From  those  present,  and  all  the  branrhes  of  the  family,  with  their 
immediate  connexions  and  friends,  be  launched  forth,  lo  bis  pariibioners  and  people  *, 
to  the  various  divisions  of  Christ's  holy  Catholic  Church  ;  to  all  the  minister's  of  God't 
word,  and  all  seminaries  of  learning;  lo  bis  coiutry,  and  all  orders  of  men  in  cbiirrb 
and  stale ;  to  the  surrounding  nations,  with  a  particular  reference  to  passing  events ; 
to  the  state  of  ihe  Jews,  heathens,  and  Mobammedant;  and  so  for  itu  whoU  wmrUtf 
moMkmiJ    MenMirt  of  K«v.  Tbonai  Scoti,  p.  £6. 
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that  God  is  able  to  save  all  men.  What  propriety  in  praying' 
him  to  do  what  he  has^  no  power  to  do?  And  who  can  bedieye 
that  God  would  direct  his  children  to  pray  him  to  do  that  whidi 
is  in  the  nature  of  things.impossible  ?  To  desire  that  God  would 
perform  an  impossibihty  must,  in  every  case,  be  a  vain  desire. 
And  to  pray  that  he  would  perform  what  is  utterly  impossihie 
must  be,  at  best,  but  a  vain  and  unless  prayer.  Who  can  be- 
lieve that  God  has  directed  h|s  people  to  offer  such  a  prayo"? 
Yet  he  has  directed  them  to  pray  for  the  salvation  of  all  men ; — 
which  shows,  as  it  seems  to  me  concltisiveli/j  that  the  salvation 
of  all  men  is  not  impossible  to  God,  and  that  such  is  not  the 
reason  why  all  are  not  saved. 

The  idea  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  for  God 
to  convert  and  save  all  m^n  can  be  entertained  only  by  thosR 
who  suppose  that  he  exercies  no  direct  control  over  the  hearts 
of  men,  but  governs  them  by  mere  motives.  But  this  idea  may 
be  shown  to  be  absurd,  even  on  this  latter  supposition. — 
The  theory  in  question  is  briefly  this,  '  If  God  should  proceed 
upon  the  principle  of  converting  and  saving  all  men,  and  if 
such  were  the  established  and  invariable  method  of  his  acbnin- 
istration;  he  would  soon  lose  the  power  of  saving  any.  It 
would  soon  come  to  that,  that  there  would  not  be  motives 
enough  within  his  reach  to  turn  the  hfiart  of  any  sinner  ? 

It  is  obviously  implied  in  this  theory,  that  the  only  motive 
which  can  be  made  to  bear  effectually  on  the  heart  of  a  sinner, 
to  turn  him  from  the  error  of  his  way,  aris^  from  the  prospect 
and  the  dread  of  punishment ;  so  that  if  this  be  weakens!  or 
removed,  it  is  no  longer  possible  even  for  God  to  convert  the 
soul.  But  is  this  true?  Is  there  nothing  intrinsically  odioi^ 
ungrateful,  detestable  in  sin,  to  lead  persons  to  hate  it?  Is  there 
nothing  intrinsically  pure  and  amiable  in  holiness,  to  lead  them 
to  love  it  ?  Is  there  not  something  intrinsically  excellent  in  the 
holy  character  of  God,  to  draw  forth  the  affections  of  the  heart  ? 
something  touching,  subduing  in  the  dying  love  of  Jesus,  to 
melt  the  soul  into  gratitude  and  obedience?  something  attrac- 
tive in  the  prospect  of  heavenly  joy  and  glory,  to  win  the  sinner 
to  the  performance  of  his  duty  ?  Is  it  true,  in  short,  that  were 
the  prospect  and  the  dread  of  punishment  taken  away,  there 
would  not  be  motives  enough  left  (on  supposition  that  God 
operates  by  mere  motives)  to  render  it  possible  for  him,  with  all 
his  power  and  wisdom  and  love,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  men  to 
himself? 

But  the  whde  influence  arising  from  the  consideration  of 
punishment  would  not  be  taken  away,  even  were  God  to  con- 
vert and  save  all  men.    It  would  still  be  true,  that  he  had  a 
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holy  and  dreadful  law,  the  penalty  of  whidh  is  eternal  death. — 
This  dedaratioQ  would  remain  good,  '  The  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die ;'  and  this, '  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  perish.' 
And  if  sinner's  needed  to  look  down  into  the  bottomless  pit ;  that 
world  of  unquenchable  fire — that  place  prepared  for  the  devil 
q.nd  his  angels,  would  still  be  open,  to  show  what  the  wrath  of 
God,  the  wages  of  sin,  the  penalty  of  the  violated  law,  is.  And 
nearly  all  the  motives,  arising  from  this  source,  which  now  press 
upon  the  heart  of  the  sinner,  might  be  made  to  bear  upon  him 
with  a  scarcely  diminished  power.* 

But  1  proceed  to  take  another  view  of  the  subject  which,  to 
my  apprehension,  is  decisive.  It  is  certain  that  all  men  are  the 
creatures  of  God,  boimd  by  his  law,  and  under  indispensable 
obligations  to  love  and  obey  him.  They  are  under  so  strong 
obligations  to  do  this,  and  are  ur:^ed  by  so  many  and  powerful 
motives,  that  if  they  fail,  they  are  justly  exposed  to  eternal  death 
for  the  transgression.  But  all  who  need  conversion  have 
already  transgressed,  and  are  in  a  fallen,  ruined,  state.  And 
now  I  ask,  is  it  possible  for  pcr.^ans  to  be  in  this  stctte — to  have 
sinned  against  motives  and  obligations  enough  to  bring  them 
into  it — while  yet  there  are  not  motives  enough  witliin  the 
reach  of  the  Almighty,  with  which  ,to  renew  tliem  to  repent- 
ance ?  By  the  suppodition,  there  must  be  motives  enough,  to 
make  the  resistance  of  them  expose  the  soul  to  a  just  and  end^ 
less  condemnation ;  and  yet  by  the  supposition,  there  are  not  mo- 
tives enough,  to  render  it  possible  for  almighty  power  and  love  to 
draw  the  wandering  soul  back  to  the  performance  of  its  duty  ! 
There  must  be  motives  and  obligations  enough  resisted,  to  ren- 
der the  sinner  a  just  outcast  fiom  all  favor  and  mercy  forever ; 
and  yet,  for  lack  of  motive,  his  repentance  and  return,  sq  far  at 
least  as  God  is  concerned,  is  an  utter  impossibiUty  ! 

I  know  not  how  this  Supposition  may  seeHi  to  othei:s,  but  in 
my  view  it  involves  a  gross  moral  absurdity.  It  implies,  on  the 
one  part,  a  prodigimis  amount  of  motive  ;  and  on  the  other, 
Si  most  enfeebling dejiciency  of  motive;  arid  is  clearly  in- 
consistent with  itself.  It  cannot  therefore,  he  the  truth ;  nor 
can  it  be  the  reason  why  all  men  are  not  saved,  that  the  siadva- 
tbn  of  all  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible. 

Bat  if  the  salvation  of  all  men  ia  not  impossible,  then  it  ia 

*  How  oflen  has  God  manifefted  ibat  be  can  change  the  hearts  of  men  by  apparently 
feeble  motives  or  means.  How  oAen  has  a  word,  a  sentence,  a  perfectly  fhmiliar  ox* 
pression  or  thought,  been  set  home  upon  thenund  with  such  new  interest  and  power, 
that  conversion  has  b^  the  speedy  consequence.  All  sach  instMices'go  to  show 
that,  in  a  world  like  this,  God  can  never  want  motwet  witii  which  to  operate  in  tiirnin| 
the  hearts  ofsioners  to  hims^f. 

VOL.   T. — NO.   V.  23 
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within  the  limits  of  Qod's  power  to  ftQcomplish  it ;'  ankttli^ 
reason  why  all  are  not  saved  must  be,  that  he  does  not  choose 
to  exert  the  requisite  ptwer  for  this  purpose.  Ncht  is  this  con- 
clusion at  all  inconsistent  with  the  fiaict  already  established,  that 
God  desires  the  salvation  of  all*  God  does  desire  thai  all  sin- 
ners would  embrace  the  offers  of  his  mercy  and  be  saved.  They 
ought  to  embrace,  them,  and  he  desires  that  they  would.  But 
this  desire  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  determination,  fonaa- 
ed  in  eternity,  to  put  forth-  the  omnipotent  energies  of  his 
grace,  and  make  them  willing  to  submit.  Such  a  determina- 
tion, in  regard  to  the  whole  racCj  he  did  not  form.  He  ,is  fur- 
nishing with  all  abundant  inducements  to  return  to  their  duty ;  he 
is  calling  upon  them  to  return ;  he  sincerdy  and  earnestly  desires 
they  would  return ;  and  he  is  having  mercy  on  whom  he  will 
have  mercy ;  but,  for  wise  and  holy  reasons,  he  has  resolved 
not  to  put  forth  his  almighty  power  and  pluck  all  as  bnmds  from 
deserved  burnings,  but  to  leave  a  part  to  their  own  choice,  and 
to  the  consequences  of  their  own  sins^t 

If  it  be  inquired  what  these  wise  and  holy  reasons  are,  or 
what  induces  the  Supreme  Being  to  withhold  his  power,  and 
leave  a  part  of  mankind  to  perish  in  their  sins,  I  freely  answer 
that  /  do  not  know.  It  is  not  necessary  we  should  know,  in  or- 
der to  a  full  and  chcerAil  acquiescence  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
God  has  given  us  any  definite  information  relative  to  this  deep 
and  awful  subject.  That  he  has  no  pleasure  in  the  sin  and 
misery  of  his  creatures,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  is  cer- 

«  "  God  onfeigncdly  willeth  the  coDversion  of  (bose  that  will  Bever  be  eMverted,  bat 
DOt  as  absolute  Lord,  with  ibe  JulUst  efftcaciota  resoltUwn.  nor  as  a  ibiug  whicb^ 
resolveth  shall  uadoubledly  come  to  pass,  or  would  engage  ali  kU  powers  to  accnmpii^** 
— "  If  God  were  so  much  against  the  death  of  the  wicked,  as  (bat  be  were  res^lve^  t» 
do  ail  he  can  to  hinder  it,  then  no  man  sbonld  be  coDdemned."  Baxter's  Call  to  ib« 
Unconverted,  pp.  83,  84. 

"  Can  you  (Mr.  Vidled  pretend,  that  your  scheme  represents  God  as  doing  all  he 
can  do,  and  as  bestowing  all  the  mercv  which  the  efficacy  of  the  Saviour's  blood  baa 
rendered  consistent  ?  Ifso,  you  must  believe  that  God  cannot  conrert  more  than  he  ae- 
tually  dots  in  the  present  lijfe."-^'*  God  has  made  it  our  duty,  while  sianer's  are  not 
bis  confirmed  enemies,  to  do  all  in  oar  power  to  pr«ser\'c  their  lives  and  sore  their 
^ouh  \  but  He  is  not  obliged  to  do  ail  that  he  can  to  thtie  ends.  iioR  does  he.''  FnilcrS 
Works,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  404, 405. 

'  In  the  exercise  of  his  absolute,  onconditional  power,  Cod  could  remove  evil  oot  «f 
the  way )  but  be  will  not  always  do  this,  beeaose  it  is  against  the  order  which »  fhom 
his  wisdomf  he  found  it  necesiary  to  establisb."    Knapp's  Theology,  Vol.  i.  p.  m. 

"  God  still  permits  the  existence  of  natural  and  moral  evil :  because  if  he  Ante,  aO 
things  consideredi  to  banish  it  from  the  uiiverse,  he  coula  easily  do  HJ*  Pajioa's 
Sermons,  Vol.  i.  p.  43. 

i  Those  who  thtnk  the  sahration  of  all  mem  beyond  the  reach  of  Divhie  fKm«r,  ad- 
mit that  God  has  power  enough  to  convert  any  particular  sinner,  or  smmers ;  and 
that  in  taking  some  and  leavinr  others  be  eiercises  his  sovereignty.  They  believe,  loe, 
that  he  desires  the  salvation  of  those  whom  be  leaves  to  go  on  in  sis,  tboogii  be  does 
not  determine  to  put  forth  his  power  and  save  them ;— mt&mg  the  same  distmctioA,  be- 
tween what  God  desires  sinners  woulddo,  and  what  be  deUrmines  to  put  forth  kit  vomer 
and  bring  them  to  do,  which  ii  made  above. 
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tain ;  bal  why  he  docs  not  exert  his  power,  and  save  all  hk  re- 
beOions  creatures  from  iheir  deserved  mueries^  we  cannot  telL 
Perhaps  the  salvation  of  all  men  would  be  hardly  consistent 
with  their  being,  in  this  life,  in  a  state  of  probation.*  Perhaps 
he  leaves  some  to  the  just  consequences  cf  their  sins  the  better 
to  show  the  great  evil  of  sin,  and  to  illustrate,  and  display  his 
justice  in  punishing  itt  Or  perhaps  he  withholds  his  grace  and 
leaves  some  of  his  guilty  creatures  to  perish  as  they  deserve, 
that  the  holy  and  dutiful  part  of  his  creation  might  be  the  more 
strengthened  and  confirmed  in  their  obedience ; — not  that  there 
would  be  a  deficiency  .of  motives,  without  this,  to  lay  them  un- 
der indispensable  obligations,  and  render  it  possible  for  God  to 
sustain  them  ;  but,  he  may  see  fit  in  this  way  to  increase  their 
motives,  and  strengthen  them,  by  new  considerations,  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty.t  We  may  conceive  of  various  im- 
portant purposes  which  God  may  answer,  by  leaving  a  part  of 
those  who  choose  and  deserve  death  to  go  on  and  perish  in  their 
sins,  and  may  suppose  that  these  are  the  reasons  on  which  he 
acts ;  but  whether  they  are  so  or  not,  we  cannot  tell.  "Secret 
things  belong  unto  the  Lord  omr  God."  It  is  safest  to  adopt 
the.  language  of  the  Saviour,  first  used  in  relation  to  this 
very  subject,  "  Even  so  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  thy 
eight."  We  know  that  the  reasons  of  his  dispensations,  in  this 
case  as  in  every  other,  are  infinitely  wise  and  good,  and  such 
as,  when  explained,  will  not  only  satisfy  hut  gratify  every  holy 
being  in  the  universe. 

KEFLECTIONS. 

I.  Ift  view  of  whajt  has  been  said,  we  see  the  impropriety  of 
afiiiming,  without  qualification,  that  God  does  as  tnuch  as  he 
can  for  the  salvation  of  sinners — that  he  saves  as  many  as  he 
can — and  that  he  would  save  all  men  if  he  could,  1  shall 
not  undertake  to  show,  that  a  sense  may  not  be  put  upon  this 

* '^DmsmI  itie  idea«r a  proper  prolHitNwarjr «yslein inro^veiiii  it <he poMibility, and 
even  the  probabinty,  of  some  beings  fiiiaily  lost  t  If  eternal  life  were  made  certain  to 
;all  nankind,  could  our  present  slate  be,  in  any  proper  jenie,  called  probationary  V 
Or.  W*rcesler8  Sermont,  p.  413. 

t  **  What  if  God,  witling  to  $how  kit  wraih  and  m§ke  Hm  power  known,  endured  witk 
nucb  lon^  suflferin^  the  vessels  of  wcath  fitted  tudeslnictiou.''    Rom.  ix.  22. 

X  Without  doubt,  the  sfeneral  course  of  the  Divine  administration  has  tended,  and  will 
/ever  tend,  te  increase  toe  motives  in  favor  of  obedience,  and  ia  opposition  to  ein  \  so 
that  the  dailfut  part  of  GLod's  creaHoo  have  mueh  atronger  inducenienu  now  to  perse- 
vere in  .liolines*  ihao  ihey  had  at  the  eommencenent  of  their  existence,  and  sin  it 
more  inexcusable  than  it  ever  was.  Stin,there  muatliave  been  motives enouf^h  at  the  first 
lo  lay  all  intelligent  creatures  under  indispensable  obligations  to  obey,  and  render  thoM 
deserving  of  eternal  coudemnation  who  disobeyed  4  and  hence  their  fall  cannot  be  at* 
teibuted  to  a  deficiency  ^(  meii  ves.— But  the  jdl^ioet  of  the  ioiroductioB  4>f  lia  will  he 
udesed  is  tuoiher  jfiace. 
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phraseology,  which  k  agreeable  to  Scripture  and  to  the  common 
apprehensions  of  Chiistians.  If  it  means  no  more  than  this, 
that  God  does  as  mucli  for  sinners  as  he  can,  and  will  save  as 
many  as  he  can,  in  consistency  with  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodnesSj  why  this  the  church  has  always  beUeved.  Still,  1 
must  think  the  phraseology  excegtionable.  It  is  offensive  to 
the  ears  of  most  good  people,  as  seeming  to  imply  a  limitation 
of  the  power  of  God.*  To  ordinary  minds,  it  conveys  a  senti- 
ment which  shocks  common  sense,  and  cannot  be  admitted 
without  diflficulty,  if  at  all.  Besides,  it  is  exceedingly  liable  to 
be  perverted.  The  Universalist  and  Sceptic  \s\)l  say,  of  course, 
^  If  nothing  is  wanting  to  the  salvation  of  all  men  but  Divine 
power,  we  are  willing  to  risk  Omnipotence.  If  our  opponents 
nave  no  other  reply  to  make  to  our  arguments,  but  that  God 
has  not  power  to  save  all  men,  the  controversy  must  soon  be  de- 
cided in  our  favor. 

2.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  God  is  entirely 
sincere  in  the  offers  and  invitations  of  the  gospel.  That^  he 
may  be  sincere,  it  is  necessary  that  his  offers  and  invitations 
should  express  the  real  desires  of  his  heart.  And  we  have 
seen  that  they  do.  He  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  but  desires  deeply  and  earnestly  that  all  may  be  saved, 
and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Accoi-drngly,  he  may^ 
in  full  sincerity,  make  the  offer  of  salvation  to  all,  and  invite  and 
urge  all  to  come  and  partake  the  water  of  life  freely. 

3.  The  view  we  have  taken  of  this  difficult  subject  affords 
the  highest  encouragement  to  labor  and  pray  for  the  conversion 
of  sinners.  We  have  seen,  not  only  that  God  desires  their  con- 
version— the  conversion  of  all,  if  they  would  come  and  submit 
to  his  will,  but  he  is  able^  in  the  exercise  of  his  mighty  power, 
to  bring  home  to  himself  whomsoever  he  pleases.  There  is  no 
natural  impossibility  in  the  way  of  the  conversion  of  any  sinner, 
or  of  all, — so  that  the  benevolent  heart  may  have  full  scope — 
may  go  forth  in  prayers  and  labors,  and  pour  out  all  its  energies 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  assured  that  God  is  able  and  wil- 
hng  to  bless. 

4.  The  view  we  have  taken  lays  the  blame  of  the  ruin  of 
sinners,  where  it  ought  to  lie,  at  their  own  door.  God,  in  his 
mercy,  has  done  every  thing  for  them  which  they  could  reason- 

'  •  "  If  God  meant  lo  use  the  most  powerful  means  with  a  fallen  worid  hi  po$siUy 
could,  and  that  in  every  age,  why  did  he  send  but  one  Noah  to  ihe  old  worid  T  Why 
did  he  raise  up  but  one  Moses,  and  one  Eli|ah,  and  send  them  only  to  the  Israelites  t 
Why  did  he  not  raise  up  thousands,  in  every  age  and  nation  under  heaven,  and  make 
thorough  work  f    And  why  does  he  not  take  more  pains  with  us  of  this  age  ? 


ap  thousands  as  well  qualified  to  preach  as  Paul  t  And  pour  out  his  spirit  on  all  flesh 
M  be  did  on  the  three  thousand  on  the  day  of  Peniecosi  V^  Bellamy's  Works,  VoL  ii 
p.  106.  '  . 
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iMf  jesore— every  thing  which  could  be  done  with  propriety. 
When  they  deserved  to  die,  he  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  thejn. 
He  has  made  to  them  the  kindest  prcqposals  of  mercy.  He  has 
waited  long  for  their  compUance^  and  while  he  has  waited,  he 
has  been  inviting  and  entreating  then^  and  using  the  most 
powerful  motives  with  them  lo  bring  them  to  comply.  He  has 
,8Bnt  his  Hcdy  Spirit  to  strive  with  them,  and  has  sworn  by 
himself  that  he  has  no  fdeasure  in  their  death,  but  rather  that 
they  turn  from  their  sins  and  live.  They  may  turn ;  they 
might  to  turn  ;  and  if  they  do  turn,  aU  is  well  with  them  for 
time  and  eternity.  If  then  they  perish,  it  must  be  because  they 
will  not  turn,  and  the  blame  wiU  be  wholly  theirs.— Dying  sin- 
otf,  think  of  this  ^  and  save  yourself  whfle  you  may,  the  cutting 
reflection,  which  otherwise  will  prey  upon  the  heart  forever,  *  I 
have  &llea  by  my  own  hands — I  have  been^  and  am^  my  own 
destroyer^ 

If  o  T  E« 

Some  persons  have  undertaken  to  account  for  the  exhtence  of  sin 
on  ground  similar  to  that  which  has  been  examined  as  accounting 
for  the  fact  that  God  ddes  not  save  all  men.  *  Sin  entered,'  they 
say,  '  not  because  God  chose,  all  things  considered,  to  permit  it, 
but  because  he  could  not  prevent  it;  and  he  could  not  prevent  it, 
iiot  because  he  is  not  aUnighly,  l>ut  because  its  prevention  was  in 
the  nature  of  things  impossible.  He  had  not  motives  enough  at 
command  with  which  to  keep  all  from  falling,  and  needed  the  mo- 
tives arising  from  the  fiall  and  punishment  of  a  part,  in  order  that 
lie  might  sustain  the  rest.'*^  On  this  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
existence  of  sin,  I  have  several  remarks  to  offer. 

1.  If  the  theory  is  correct,  there  is  no  mystery  attending  the  in- 
troduction of  sin. — The  introductioa  of  sin  into  the  universe  has 
Visually  been  considered  as  a  great  mystery.  But  what  mvstery 
in  the  taking  place  of  that  which  God  could  not  prevent  ?  ^Vhat 
mystery  ia  the  admission  of  that  into  his  kingdom,  to  exclude 
which  was  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  ? 

.  *  Penom  tvV>  Ita^  cfHiered  widely  on  tome  theolofictd  tubjectt  have  Bgtt^ed  in  as* 
^•fMBfC  nbcUBtially 'Oie  «bove  reason  for  ihe  existeace  ^  tin.  Tkos  Heylia,  an  Ar- 
■oiin  of  ibe  seveiMeenth  ceatmy  says,  "  God  aeitber  did  decree  sio,  as  a  means  or 
■ctbod  of  wbich  lie  might  make  use,  nor  did  he  so  mach  as  permil  i(,  in  the  strict  sensa 
«f Ifcs  word,  cOasidcrii*  lliai  \t  which  doth  oermit,  kamngpawerto  kinder,  is  guilty  of 
tbaefB  whkb  doth  foAow  oa  it"  Sum.  of  Chris.  TheoT  p.  86.  Dr.  Eellamy  quotet 
^  Qievalier  Ramaer,  an  Cnivenalist,  as  sayior,  **  God  did  not  certainly  know  that 
■icrBmres  wmdd  Yofti  and  if  be  bad  known  it,1ke  cotUd  not  have  hindered  it,  emuisi- 
^wtk  their fref^gemmy  Wefts,  Vd  ii.  p.  106.  Cbabb  argues,  ibal  God  could 
*«kaae  prereoifd  aMraTew!,  but  bir "  praventiaf  himself  from  making  such  craft- 
*»■  ••  we  are.*    Woiks,  p.  J68.    Rousseau  says,  "  Man,  be  patient.    The  avili  . 

KMi»«re  a  aaceasarv  dfect of  nature.  The  eterial  and  beneficent  Being  woaM 
^  ibetajriiidtociempiyoaftMiAaM,  TWrtaMiwigr  ha  httaal  daw  better  % 
^ktmAmL**   Latter  la  TaltaiM. 

•23 
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2.  On  the  theory  under  consideration,  there  is  no  propriety  in 
speaking  of  God  as  permitiing  sin.-^Dr.  Bellamy  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  "  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Permission  of  Sin ;"  and  iha 
has  been  the  customary  language  of  the  Orthodox  churches  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject.  But  why  tell  about  God's  permitting  tkt 
which,  after  creatures  existed,  he  had  no  power  to  prevent  ^  As 
well  might  our  National  govemmeAt  be  said  to  permit  the  sun  lo 
rise  and  to  set,  or  the  wind  to  blow  East  or  West. 

8.  The  theory  under  consideration  supposes  that,  without  thi 
sight  and  the  dread  of  punishment,  it  would  not  be  possible  tha 
perfectly  holy  beings  should  be  kept  from  sin.  But  is  this  tract 
Is  it  conceiveable  1  Could  not  God — with  all  the  motives  ariaiDe 
from  the  pleasantness  of  wisdom's  wa^^s,  from  peace  of  conscieiiu 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  the  sweetness  of  Divine  love  m 
of  communion  with  himself,  from  the  joys  and  glories  of  the  upper 
world ; — could  he  not,  by  the  various  inducements  arising  firoc. 
these  sources,  pressed  home  by  the  energies  of  an  omnipotent  Spml 
have  prevented  the  sin  and  fall  of  the  perfectly  holy  1  Was  tk 
thing,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  impossible  ?  And  was  he  under 
the  dire  necessity  of  seeing  a  pan  of  his  holy  and  happy  creation 
plunge  into  sin,  and  accomplish  their  own  ruin,  that  motives  miglti 
be  furnished  by  which  to  sustain  the  remainder?  Is  such  a  theo- 
ry at  all  probable  ?  Is  it  honorable  to  the  Supreme  Being  ?  Caa 
it  be  admitted  by  the  candid  mind  as  true? 

4.  But  suppose,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  it  is  true.  According 
to  this  supposition,  the  beings  who  first  fell,  fell  from  the  want  d 
motives  to  sustain  them.  'I'he  universe,  as  it  then  was,  did  not 
furnish  motives  sufficient  to  enable  the  Almighty  to  hold  them  up 
And  yet,  by  the  game  supposition,  in  the  very  act  of  their  fall,  tbev 
brake  through  so  many  and  endearing  obligations,  and  resisted  and 
.  overcame  so  powerful  motives,  as  to  render  themselves  infiniielj 
guilty,  and  deserving  of  eternal  condemnation. — Here  again  ve 
see  (as  we  did  in  testing  this  theory  in  a  former  part  of  the  discus- 
sion) that  it  is  inconsistent  with  itself.  If  one  part  of  it  is  true, 
the  other  cannot  be.  If  the  angels  fell  through  such  a  deficiency 
of  motives,  that  it  was  not  possible  even  for  omnipotence  to  sostm 
them,  they  could  not,  it  should  seem,  be  very  inexcufeaWe  or  crioi- 
nal  for  the  transgression.  Or  if,  on  the  Other  hand,  their  fall  was 
exceedingly  criminal,  and  rendered  them  deserving  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment (as  was  confessedly  the  fact)  then  they  must  have  resist- 
ed and  overcome  a  weight  of  motives  and  obligations  with  wMch 
God,  had  he  seen  best  to  have  put  forth  his  ^M^rgies*  could  have 
reetrained  tbem. 

The  reasoning  here,  as  before,  proceeds  entirely  on  the  suppofl- 

lion,  that  Ood  governs  the  hearta  of  his  creatures  only  hy  noim- 

As  to  (he  correctneBS  of  this  supposition,  I  do  not  now  decide   2o 

*  the  system  of  those  who  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  diinnt  efidm^ 

the  thoocy  above  txaminad  ««uld  hmw  no  pLaae. 
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The  following  authorities  show  how  the  subject  above  discussed 
has  been  considered  by  standard  writers  in  the  Christian  church 
Calvin.  "  That  is  not  done  without  God's  will  which  yet  is 
coTUrary  to  his  will ;  because  it  would  not  be  done,  if  he  did  not 
permit  it ;  and  this  permission  is  not  involuntary,  but  voluntary : 
Nor  would  his  goodness  permit  the  perpetration  of  any  evil,  unless 
his  omnipotence  were  able  even  from  evil  to  educe  good."  Insti- 
tutes, Book  i.  Chap.  18.  Sec.  3.  • 

Archbishop  Usher.  "  God  is  said  to  permit  sin,  because  ht 
c<nUd,  by  his  grace,  hinder  and  prevent  sins,  that  Tione  shculd  be 
committed^     Sum  and  Substance  of  the  Chris.  Religion,  p.  52. 

Charnock.  "Sin  entered  into  the Svorld,  either  God  willing 
the  permission  ^f  it,  or  not  willing  the  permission  of  it.  The  lat- 
ter cannot  be  said ;  for  then  the  creature  is  more  powerful  than 
Grod,  and  can  do  that  which  Grod  will  not  permit.  God  can,  if  he 
be  pleased,  banish  all  sin  in  a  moment  out  of  the  world.  He  could 
have  prevented  the  revolt  of  angels,  and  the  fall  of  man.  They 
did  not  sin,  whether  he  would  or  noP  Works,  Fol.  Edition,  Vol. 
i  p.  520. 

Bates.  "  The  Divine  Power  could  have  preserved  man  in  hi» 
integrity,  either  by  laying  a  restraint  on  the  apostate  angels  that 
they  should  never  have  made  an  attempt  upon  him,  or  by  keeping 
the  understanding  waking  and  vigilant  to  discover  the  danger  rf 
the  temptation,  and  by  fortifying  the  will,  and  rendering  it  impen^ 
etrable  to  the  fiery  darts  of  Satan,  without  any  prejudice  to  its  free- 
dom."    Works,  Vol  i.  p.  212. 

John  Howe.  "  God  mcuie  man  upright,  but  he  must  needs 
fall  to  his  own  inventions  to  mend  it,  and  try  if  he  could  not  make 
to  himself  a  better  state  than  God  had  made  for  him.  It  was  nev- 
er to  be  expected  from  the  Divine  goodness,  that  he  should,  by  al- 
mighty extraordinary  power,  have  prevented  this;" — necessarily 
implying  that  God  c<nM  have  prevented  it.  Works,  Vol  vii.  p. 
120. 

RiDOLET.  "  God  might  have  prevented  the  first  entrance  of  sin 
into  tfie  world  by  his  immediate  interposure,  and  so  have  kept  man 
upright,  as  well  as  made  him  so ;  yet,  let  it  be  considered  that  he 
was  not  obliged  to  do  this,  and  therefore  might,  without  any  r^ 
flection  on  his  holiqpss,  leave  an  innocent  creature  to  the  conduct 
of  his  own  will."     Body  of  Divinity,  Vol.  i.  p.  161. 

Dr.  Gill.  "  God  could  have  kept  the  serpent  out  of  the  gar- 
den, and  he  could  have  hindered  the  temptation  from  having  armf 
imftuence  upon  our  first  parents ;  but  this  he  did  not ;  nor  did  he 
withhold  Adam  fiom  sinning,  which  he  could  have  dioneJ^  Elodj 
of  Divinity,  Vol  L  p.  464. 

President  Willard.  "  God  could  have  assisted  Adam  and 
ktpt  him,  but  he  did  not."     Body  of  Divinity,  p.  179, 

President  Edwards.  "  Objectors  may  say,  God  cannot  al- 
ways prevent  men's  sins,  unless  he  act  Qontrary  to  the  free  nature 
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of  the  sul:9ect,  or  without  destroying  men's  liberty.  But  will  they 
deny,  that  (in  omnipotent  and  infinite^  wise  Ood  could  possibly  in^ 
vent  and  set  before  men  such  strong  motives  to  obedience,  and  hav4 
kept  them  pefort  thzm  in  such  a  manner,  as  should  have  influenced 
iUl  mankind  to  continue  in  their  obedience,  as  the  elect  angels  have 
doju,  without  destroying  their  liberty  f^  Decrees  and. Election, 
Sec.  19. 

Dr.  Bellamy.  "  Others  have  asserted  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  God  to  prevent  the  fell  of  free  agents,  without  destroying 
their  free-agency.  But  it  is  enough  for  us  to  confute  this  hypoth' 
esis,  that  it  is  contrary  to  plain  Scripture  representations,  which 
teach  us  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was  a  free  agent,  and  yet  in  a 
confirmed  state, — as  are  also  all  the  saints  and  angels  now  in  hea- 
vea  From  whence  it  appears  that  it  was  in  God's  power  to  have 
confirmed  all  intelligences  at  first,  and  left  them  moral  agents  not- 
withstanding."    Works,  Vol  ii.  p  50. 

Dr.  Hopkins.  "  Grod  will  do  nothing,  nor  suffer  any  thing  to 
be  done  or  take  place,  which  is  not  on  the  whole  wisest  and  best 
Therefore,  when  we  find  that  sin  and  misery  have  taken  place  in 
God's  world,  and  under  his  government,  we  may  be  certain  that  it 
is  on  the  whole  best  it  should  be  so."  System  of  Divinity,  Vol  L 
p.  139. 

Dr.  Dwioht*  **  God  has  actually  preserved  some  of  the  an- 
gels from  felling,  and  will  preserve  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect ;  and  this  has  been,  and  will  be  done,  without  infringing 
at  all  on  their  moral  agency.  Of  course,  he  could  just  a^  easily 
have  preserved  Adam  from  falling,  without  infringing  on  hit 
moral  agency"     Theology,  Serm.  27. 

Dr.  Knapp.  "  God  foresaw  the  existence  of  evil  and  permits 
it ;  but  so  far  as  it  is  evil,  he  can  never  have  pleasure  in  it,  or  him- 
self promote  or  favor  it.  He  has  admitted  it  into  his  general  plan, 
because  he  can  make  it,  in  its  connexion  with  other  things,  the 
.means  of  a  good  which,  without  it,  either  could  not  be  affected  at 
all,  or  at  least  not  so  well  as  by  its  being  permitted,"  Chris.  The- 
ology, Vol.  i.  p  623. 

Dr.  Beecher.  "  God  loves  holiness,  and  he  abhors  sin,  and 
was  able  to  prevent  its  existence.  He  could  have  forborne  to  cre- 
ate whom  he  foresaw  would  rebel,  or  he  was  aHe  to  keep  them  from 
falling.  But  he  did  not  do  it.  Abhorring  sin  with  all  his  heart, 
and  Me  to  keep  it  out  of  his  dominions,  he  permitted  it  to  enter." 
Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Obookiah,  p.  6. 

Dr.  Payson.  "  Why  Gk)d  should  permit  angels  or  men  to  fall, 
we  cannot  telL  That  he  did  permit  them  to  fall,  is  certain;  bt- 
cause,'  had  he  thought  proper,  he  could  doubtless  have  prevent^ 
iheir  apostaeyy    Sermons,  Vol  i  p  43. 
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On  the  Formation  of  the  Christian  Character. 
Addressed  to  those  who  are  seekino-  to  lead  a  religious 
life.  By  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Pulpit  Elo- 
quence and  the  Pastoral  Care  in  Harvard  University. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cambridge:  Hilliard  &  Brown.  Boston, 
Gray  (fc  Bowen.     1832.     pp.  176. 

John  Bunyan  was  not  aware  of  the  great  work  to  which 
God  had  appointed  him,  when  he  was  thrown  into  Bedford 
Prison.  To 'that  confinement  we  are  indebted  for  the  Pilgrim's 
Process,  which  perhaps  would  never  have  been  written  but 
for  the  Author's  interruption  in  the  active  duties  of  the  minis- 
try. The  persecuted  and  imprisoned  saint  proved  that  the 
word  of  God  is  not  bound.  The  Uttle  Book,  written  in  the  sol- 
itude of  a  cell,  has  cheered  a  multitude  whom  no  man  can 
number  on  their  way  to  glory.  The  Pilgrim's  flight  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  the  anxiety  of  his  soul  till  he  had  dropped  his 
burden  at  the  cross,  his  various  conflicts,  temptations,  dangers, 
joys,  with  all  the  variety  of  his  experience,  till  he  reached  the 
celestial  City,  will  be  read  with  thrilling  interest  by  his  fellow 
PDofrims  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progiess  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other 
uninspired  book  to  guide  Christians  to  heaven.  One  great  cause  of 
its  useflilnessis  itsallegorical  manner,which  renders  it  most  attrac- 
tive to  children  ;  so  that  the  nature,  dangers,  and  all  the  pecu- 
Uarities  of  a  religious  life  are  treasured  in  their  memories,  long 
before  they  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  Pilgrim's 
hope.  We  remember  that  when  we  were  young,  he  was  the 
envy  of  the  rest  of  the  children,  who  had  been  before-handjwith 
them  in  secreting  Pilgrim's  Progress  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
that  he  might  have  it  for  his  Sunday's  reading. — The  "  Rise  . 
and  Progress,"  the  "  Guide  to  Christ,"  the  "  Come  and  Wel- 
con^e  to  Jesus  Christ,"  and  other  books  of  the  like  nature,  are  of 
immense  importance  to  the  church,  in  forming  the  religious 
character  of  young  Christians,  and  bringing  many  sons  and 
daughters  to  her  privileges  in  this  world,  and  hereafter  to  glory. 

The  book  before  us  was  written  for  a  similar  object.  In  our 
community,  the  number  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  lead  a  relig- 
ious life  has  of  late  been  greatly  increased.     The  spirit  of  relig- 
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ious  inquiry  has  not  been'  confined  to  those  congregaftioDs, 
where  the  instructions  are  of  such  a  nature  as  are  usually  fal- 
lowed by  Revivals  of  Religion.  An  interesting  portion  of  other 
congregations,  by  thein  intercourse  with  friends  of  a  different 

Esrsuasion,  and  by  the  pervading  influence  of  religious  interest, 
ave  had  their  thoughts  turned  upon  their  souls.  This  book 
was  issued  at  a  time  of  peculiar  attention  to  the  subject  of  relig- 
ion, and  as  a  guide  to  those  who  ask,  "  What  must  we  do  to  be 
saved '!" 

We  have  read  the  work  with  uncommon  interest,  as  well 
from  the  reputed  character  of  the  Author,  who  stands  high  in 
the  clerical  order  of  his  persuasion,  as  from  the  important  object 
of  the  book  itself.  It  is  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
one,  at  the  time  when  his  mind  is  interested  in  the  salvation  of 
his  soul,  and  everlasting  consequences  are  depending  upon  the 
direction  which  may  then  be  given  to  his  feelings.  Those  who 
have  themselves  been  in  such  a  state,  and  have  seen  what  awful 
interests  are  in  suspense  during  those  hours  when  the  soul  k 
susceptible  of  the  slightest  influence,  ahd  those  of  us  w^ho  are 
conversant  with  minds  in  this  turning  of  tlie  tide  which  flows 
tlirough  eternity,  can  feel  that  a  book  for  such  a  purpose  should 
contain  nothing  but  the  eternal  tmth. 

There  is  another  reason  why  it  has  attracted  our  attention. 
Such  a  book  presents  the  best  possible  means  of  judgement,  in 
regard  to  the  religious  system  which  forms  its  basis.  Here  is 
the  result  of  a  minister's  religious  belief,  the  practical  fruits  of 
the  system  of  doctrine  which  he  holds  forth  to  men  as  the  word 
of  life.  That  which  makes  a  system  of  religion  of  any  impor- 
tance, may  be  expected  to  be  set  forth  in  such  a  book  as  this ; 
— ^we  mean  its  tendency  to  promote  the  present  and  future  wel- 
fare of  the  souL  If  the  teachers  and  followers  of  this  system 
had  designated  one  of  their  number  to  exhibit  its  practical  ex- 
cellency, and  the  internal  evidence  of  its  being  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God  to  salvation,  we  believe  that  the  Author  of  this 
book  would  have  been  selected,  and  that  this  book  is  such  an 
one  as  he  would  have  written  for  that  purpose. 

After  a  careful  and,  we  trust,  candid  examination  of  the  book, 
our  judgement  is,  that  however  it  may  abound  in  excellent  pru- 
dential maxims,  it  can  never  turn  an  inquirer  into  the  way  of 
Ufe.  We  view  it  to  be  defective,  first  of  all,  upcm  the  great  and 
fundamental  subject  of  the  natural  chara^e^r  of  man.  The 
disease  of  the  soul  is  overlooked  ;  and  as  a  physician's  prescrip- 
tions are  all  wrong,  if  he  has  erred  respecting  the  nature  or  ev^ 
the  extent  of  the  disease,  so  the  directions  which  are  here  given 
vill  be  found  inefficacious  to  the  cure  and  8alvatk>n  of  the  souL 
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The  title  of  this  book  would  nme  properly  have  been,  Ad 
Essay  on  Moral  Culture.  It  does  not  recognize  the  alienation 
of  the  soul  from  God;  but  commences  with  directions  for  the 
attainment  of  a  spiritual  mind,  without  informing  tlie  reader  that 
he  has  by  nature  a  *  carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity  against  God, 
and  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  nor  can  be.'  The  complaint 
might  justly  be  made  in  this  case  as  of  old,  *  The  hurt  of  the  soul 
is  shghtly  healed.'  A  great  philosopher  has  remarked,  that  er- 
ror is  apt  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself.  We  feel  this  to  be  the 
case  in  what  is  said  in  tieating  upon  this  point. 

**  There  ii  an  animal  life,  and  there  it  a  spiritual  life.  Man  is  born  into 
the  first  at  the  birth  of  his  body ;  he  is  born  into  the  second  when  be  sub- 
jects himself  to  the  power  of  religion,  and  prefers  his  rational  and  immortal 
to  his  sensual  nature.  During  his  earliest  days,  he  is  an  animal  only,  pursu- 
ing, like  other  animals,  the  wants  and  desires  of  his  body,  and  consulting  his 
present  gratification  and  immediate  interest.  But  it  is  not  designed  that  he 
shall  continue  thus.  He  is  made  for  something  better  and  higher.  He  has 
a  nobler  nature  and  nobler  interests.  He  must  learn  to  live  for  these ;  and 
this  learning  to  i^cl  and  value  his  spiritual  nature,  and  to  live  for  eternity ; 
this  change  from  the  animal  and  earthly  existence  of  infancy,  to  a  rational, 
moral)  spiritual  existencCi — this  it  is  to  be  born  into  the  spiritual  life  " 

Turning  to  a  subsequent  chapter,  where  the  inquirer  is  spok- 
en of,  it  is  said — 

*'  He  looks  back  to  the  early  and  innocent  days,  when,  if  his  Sayionr  had 
been  on  earth,  he  might  have  taken  him  to  his  arms,  and  said,  '  Of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  God.'  But,  alas !  how  has  he  been  changed  !  He  has  part- 
ed with  that  innocence,  be  has  strayed  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  he  has 
defiled  and  lost  the  image  of  his  Maker." 

We  cannot  understand  how  the  Saviour  could  have  declared 
that  such  beings  as  thoae  who  aie  represented  as  in  animal  life 
were  fit  subjects  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  such  a  change  is 
necessary,  as  the  author  inculcates,  into  a  spiritual  life.  The 
difficulty  presented  by  these  two  passages  arose  fi*om  the  au- 
thor's belief  in  the  original  purity  of  the  soul,  and  his  endeav- 
ors (which  in  no  case  have  proved  successful  upon  this  system,) 
to  account  for  the  unfailing  aberration  of  man  from  God,  as  life 
advances.  The  reason  why  the  soul  does  not  awake  in  the 
likeness  of  its  Maker  at  the  dawn  of  its  conscious  life,  is  stated 
to  be  as  follows. 

**  As  soon  as  he  can  love  and  obey  his  parents,  he  can  love  and  obey  God ; 
and  this  is  religion.  Ths  capacity  of  doing  the  one  is  the  capacity  of  doing 
the  other. 

*^  It  is  trucj  the  latter  is  not  so  universally  doqe  as  the  former ;  but  the  c 


is  not,  that  religion  is  unsuited  to  the  young,  but  that  their  attention  is  en- 
grossed W  visible  objects  and  present  pleasures.  Occupied  with  these,  it  re- 
quires effort  and  pains-taking  to  direct  the  mind  to  invisible  things ;  to  turn 
the  attention  from  the  objects  which  press  them  on  every  side,  to  the  ab- 
stract, spiritual  objects  of  faith.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  want  of 
early  religion  is  owing,  primarily,  to  the  circumstances  in  which  childhood  is 
placed,  and,  neit,  to  remissness  in  education.    Worldly  things  are  beibrs  tht 
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ofaUd'8eye,.and  minifter  to  iU  gratification  every  hour  and  erery  minute; 
but  religious  things  are  presented  to  it  only  in'a<  formal  and  dry  way  onco  a 
week.    The  things  of  the  world  are  made  to  constitute  its  pleasures ;  thoje 
of  religion  are  made  its  tasks.     It  is  made  to  feel  its  dependence -on  a  parent's 
love  every  hour ;  but  is  seldom  reminded  of  its  dependence  on  Ciod,  mod 
then  perhaps  only  in  some  stated  lesson,  which  it  learns  by  compulsioDy  and 
not  in  the  midst  of  the  actual  engagements  and  pleasures  of  its  httle  life.    It 
partakes  of  the  caresses  of  its  human  parents,  and  cannot  remember  tke 
time  when  it  was  not  an  object  of  their  tenderness ;  so  that  their  ima^  im 
interwoven  with  its  very  existence.    But  God  it  has  never  seen,  and  haa  sel- 
dom heard  of  him ;  his  name  and  presence  are  banished  from  common  con- 
versation, and  inferior  and  visible  agents  receive  the  gratitude  for  gifts  which 
come  from  him.    So  also  the  parent's  authority  is  immediate  and  visibly  ex- 
ercised, and  obedience  grows  into  the  rule  and  habit  of  life.    But  the  author- 
itv  of  God  is  not  displayed  in  any  sensible  act  of  declaration ;  it  is  only  beard 
oi  at  set  times  and  in  set  tasks ;  and  thus  it  fails  of  becoming  mingled  with 
the  principles  of  conduct,  or  forming  a  rule  and  habit  of  subjection^— >In  a 
word,  let  it  be  considered  how  little  and  how  infrequently  the  idea  of  God  is 
brought  home  to  the  child's  mind,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circnmstan- 
ces,  and  how  little  is  done  to  make  him  the  object  of  love  and  obedience,  ia 
comparison  with  what  is  done  to  unite  its  affections  to  its  parents ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  spirituality  and  invisibihty  of  the  Creator  render  it  neces- 
sary that  even  more  should  be  done  ; — and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  want  of  an 
enrly  and  spontaneous  growth  of  the  religious  character  is  not  owing  to  the 
want  of  original  capacity  for  religion,  but  is  to  be  traced  to  the  unpropitious 
circumstances  in  which  childhood  is  passed,  and  the  want  of  uniform,  earnest, 
persevering  instruction." 

This  seems  to  us  entirely  unsatisfactoryi  Since  the  mind  of 
a  child  does  not  immediately  recognize  tlie  authority  of  God,  as 
soon  as  tlie  parent  has  made  it  intelligible,  we  cannot  resist 
the  conclusion  that  the  child  is  destitute  by  nature  of  the  love  of 
God.  It  would  not  be  so,  were  it  not  for  "one  man's  disobedience." 
But  further.  To  attribute  the  irreligious  spirit  which  appears 
in  the  young  to  neglect  in  their  education,  seems  mani- 
festly erroneous.  Pious  parents  have  made  the  experiment, 
times,  without  nuinbei',  watching  tiie  first  indications  of  moral 
action  to  pour  in  the  holy  influence  of  religious  authority,  the 
love  of  God,  and  especially  the  love  of  tlie  Saviour.  The  re- 
sult has  not  been  such  as  to  prove  (according  to  the  fair  infer- 
ence from  the  author's  meaning)  that  all  which  is  necessary  to 
ensure  a  religious  character  in  men  is  faithful  early  instruction. 
But  then  the  author  says,  there  is  another  reason  to  accoimt  for 
this,  viz :  the  abstract  nature  of  God  and  of  the  motives  of  re- 
ligion. If  God  could  be  made  as  real  to  the  child's  mind  in 
hid  benevolence,  in  his  love  of  purity,  as  the  earthly  parent,  it 
would  be  otherwise.  We  ask,  How  is  it  that  influence  of  an 
abstract  nature  in  other  things  has  so  great  an  efiect  upon  a 
child  ?  You  may  fill  the  soul  of  a  boy  with  the  love  of  milita- 
ry glory,  though  he  never  saw  the  brave  man  whose  deeds  you 
rehearse ;  and  how  is  it  that  he  is  susceptible  to  such  influence, 
as  abstract  as  the  character  and  love  of  (xod  ?    Why  is  it  that 
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jda  can  set  his  soul  on  fire  with  love  to  great  and  good  men 
whom  he  has  never  seen,  so  that  the  effect  of  his  early  feelings 
lasU  till  death,  when  aU  that  is  said  by  the  persuasiveness  of  a 
mother  to  wake  up  in  his  mind  the  love  of  God,  produces  wea- 
risomeness  and  is  soon  forgotten  ?  But  we  think  it  a  mistake 
to  represent  the  idea  of  God  and  his  authority  as  of  an  abstract . 
nature,  when  entertained  by  a  child.  He  shows  by  his  ques- 
tions, such  as,  *  Where  does  God  Uve  ?  Can  he  hear  me 
qpeak  V  that  he  always  impersonates  the  Deity  in  his  thoughts, 
so  that  if  he  had  that  in  him  which  a  holy  being  pos- 
sesses, as  we  see  he  has  an  innate  susceptibiUty  to  impression 
from  the  character  of  great  men,  the  character  and  authority  of 
God  would  immediately  establish  him  in  a  religious  Ufe.  The 
first  man  was  thus  susceptible  to  the  authority  of  God,  but 
gave  his  selfish  feeUngs  the  predominance  over  it ;  and  ever  since, 
though  that  authority  is  brought  near  to  the  hearts  of  the  young,/ 
they  follow  his  examjde,  and  in  consequence,  as  the  Bible  tells 
us,  of  his  transgression,  are  disinclined  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  love  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator.  Hence  the  dark 
and  dreadful  picture  in  the  Bible  of  the  natural  character 
of  man,  a  character  possessed  by  every  descendant  of  Adam, 
and  constituting  the  necessity  of  that  change  which  Christ  has 
said  must  be  experienced  in  order  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Our  Author  seems  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a 
diange ;  but  how  it  happens  that  every  one  comes  into  a  con- 
dition which  forms  so  sad  a  contrast  to  his  "  early  and  innocent 
days,"  we  are  not  informed ;  still,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  every  one,  who  can  possibly  come  to  this  book  as  an  inquir- 
er, has  "  a  sense  of  sin,  and  the  feeling  that  his  heart  is  not 
pure,  that  his  thoughts,  dispositions,  appetites,  passions,  have  not 
been  duly  regulated,  that  he  has  lived  according  to  his  own  will 
and  not  that  of  God."  It  is  certainly  interesting  to  see  how 
candid  men  will  frequently  admit  the  /act,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  oppose  the  doctrine,  of  universal  depravity. 

The  inquirer  is  now  directed  to  proceed  in  the  attainment  of 
true  religion,  with  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  his  condition 
and  wants  as  a  sinner. 

"  What  yoa  are  to  seek,  therefore,  it,  under  the  ^idance  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  feel  your  relation  to  God,  and  to  live  under  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  him  ; 
to  cuHiTate  assiduously  those  sentiments  and  afFections  which  spring  out  of 
this  responsible  and  filial  relation,  as  well  as  those  which  arise  out  of  your 
connexion  with  other  men  as  his  offspring ;  to  perform  all  the  duties  to  Him 
and  them,  which  appertain  to  this  character  and  relation ;  and  to  cherish 
that  heavenward  tendency  of  mind,  which  should  spring  from  a  conscionsnase 
of  posseaaing  an  immortal  nature.  He  who  doei  all  this  is  a  religious  man, 
•r,  in  other  words,  a  Chriatian." 

'    VOL.  ▼• — ^NO.  v.  24 
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Such  e£rcAts  before  regeneration  are  like  "  the  climbing  of 
sandy  way  to  the  feet  of  the  aged."     The  first  part  of  the 
directions  lead  to  that  sentimentality  which  is  a  popular  subsCi- 
tute  for  true  religion,  and  '^  the  consciousness  of  an  immortal 
nature,"  as  a  motive  of  action,  only  to  a  cold,  philo6q)hiCy  k^r 
pride.   Many  an  amiable  friend  have  we  known,  who  has  sou^hl 
for  peace  as  here  directed ;  but  whose  experience  was  like  tfaaft 
of  Paul  before  his  conversion.*    We  have  hecurd  such  an  ane^ 
complain,  after  all  his  endeavors  to  Uve  an  upright  life,  that  Crod* 
still  seemed  to  him  at  a  great  distance.     There  was  no  "  near- 
ness of  access."     He  thought  that  he  loved  God,  and  wond^ed 
when  told  that  he  was  mistaken.     But  now  he  sees,  that  the 
love  which  be  once  had  for  God  was  the  same  which  he  feeb 
towards  natural  scenery,  when  the  waterfall,  or  mountain,  or  sea, 
awakens  emotions  of  beauty  or  grandeur.   The  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference in  his  feelings  is,  he  has  undergone  a  more  thorough 
change  in  his  soul  than  could  be  realized  from  fads  former  effofts. 
It  is  evident  that  the  respected  author  of  the  book  before  us  dis- 
believes in  the  necessity  of  such  a  change,  that  he  does  not  i»o* 
fess  to  have  experienced  it  himself,  and  that,  in  his  view^  noth- 
ing is  necessary  to  establish  the  soul  in  holiness,  but  the  culture 
of  the  moral  virtues  and  a  strict  endeavor  to  live  a  correct  life. 

Leaving  out  of  view,  the  scriptural  argument,  we  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  to  an  argument  from  facts.  From  the 
earliest  age  when  religious  experience  was  recorded,  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  we  find  a  great  multitude,  speaking  of  a  remarkable 
and  instantaneous  change  in  their  religious  feelings.  In  some, 
it  occurred  after  a  long  and  wearisome  struggle ;  in  others,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  jailor  at  Phihppi,  it  was  preceded  by  a  sh<Mt  pe- 
riod of  anxiety.  *  There  was  a  time,'  they  say,  *  when  a  divine 
influence  seemed  to  be  excited  upon  us  to  which  we  remember 
no  parallel  in  our  previous  existence.  Suddenly  we  saw,  in  a 
most  aflfecting  manner,  the  evil  of  sin,  the  holiness  of  God,  our 
desert  of  bell,  and  our  need  of  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  oor 
stubborn  wills  were  broken,  and  we  accepted  the  mercy  of  the 
Gospel,  as  sinners  who  deserved  to  die.  Immediately  thereto 
from  our  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales ;  a  state  of  mind  succeeded, 
in  some  cases  of  calm  and  delightfrd  meditation,  in  others  of  el- 
evated and  jo)rfiil  emotions  ;  and  a  sense  of  God's  love,  of  safe- 
ty through  Christ,  a  hatred  of  sin,  and  desire  of  hdiness  spread 
through  the  soul,  and  lives  there  to  this  day.' — Examine  the 
religious  history  of  the  thousands  of  evangeUcal  Christians  firom 

*Roni.-Tfi.  9,  to  the  end.    See  a  Sermon  of  Jeremy  Taylor's,  sliowiBg  tbat  Paul 
here  describes  a  state  of  nnragciieracx,  and  not  the  CArM<Miicoaflicl|  asgeaeiiplllysip- 
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the  Apostles  to  our  time,  and  you  will  find  that  they  all  apeak 
of  this  remarkable  change,  and  such- feelings  as  flowing  there- 
from. Read  the  memoirs  of  Howe,  Bates,  Owen,  Edwards, 
Cowper,  Chalmers,  and  hundreds  of  others,  and  you  will  not 
feil  to  find  in  each  case  a  recognition  of  these  feeUngs.  The 
same  is  true  of  those  who  were  educated  in  a  disbelief  of  this 
change ;  of  which  Chalmers  is  a  remarkable  instance,  who 
now  preaches  the  feith  which  he  once  destroyed.  It  has  occur- ' 
'  red  in  our  community,  as  we  all  know,  amongst  those  who 
were  so  situated  as  to  imbibe  prejudices  against  evangeUcal  sen- 
timents, and  were  once  zealous  defenders  of  an  opposite  faith. 
You  cannot  say  that  the  phenomenon  is  owing  to  any  peculiar- 
ity of  time,  or  place,  or  circumstance  :  for  it  is  observ^l  in  every 
generation,  in  almost  every  congregation  of  nominal  Christian* 
€imongst  us,  and  now  follows  the  preaching  of  evapgeUcal  Mis- 
sionaries in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  amongst  the  Greenland- 
's.* You  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  this  change  is  experien- 
ced only  by  men  of  some  particular  persuasion,  or  is  confined  to 
certain  degrees  of  latitude.  You  wust  not  say  that  it  is  fanat- 
icism ;  for  we  profess  to  be  as  capable  of  judging  of  matters 
relating  to  our  own  consciousness,  as  our  friends.  There  are 
men  who  have  recorded  their  experience  upon  this  subject,  after 
mature  reflection,  whose  intellect  stands  side  by  side  with  the 
great  minds  of  the  earth.  You  will  not  assume  to  say  that 
many  of  the  Laymen,  who  adorn  the  several  learned  professions 
in  our  cities,  are  incompetent  to  testify  to  the  reaUty  of  this 
change.  Their  testimony  upon  matters  of  experience  would  be 
reUed  upon  in  any  court  of  justice,  and  no  jury  would  iiesitate 
to  make  it  the  foundation  of  a  verdict.  What  then  can  be  said 
<rf  this  change  by  oi»  who  disbeUeves  in  its  reality  ?  All  which 
he  can  say  is,  *  I  have  never  experienced  it  myself.' 

If  the  reader  is  one  who  is  seeking  to  lead  a  reli^ous  life,  and 
has  read  the  book  imder  consideration,  and  felt  that  it  did  not 
describe  his  case,  or  help  him  to  the  attainment  of  that  i(X 
which  he  has  labored,  we  think  that  we  can  show  him  a  more 
excellent  way.  If  we  could  succeed  in  disabusing  him  of  the 
impressions  which  he  has  received  relating  to  the  subject  of 
Regeneration,  we  believe  that  he  would  be  filled  with  admira- 
tion at  the  provision  which  it  makes  for  his  wants,  as  a  sinful 
enring  man.  To  those  who  are  desirous  of  attaining  to  the 
likeness  of  God,  there  is  an  assistance  promised,  and  a 
radical  change  effected,  of  which  we  should  suppose  they  would 

*See  the  Joornals  of  the  Mimionariet  of  the  London  Minionarjr  Bocietji  in  the  Bfti' 
•iflMiy  HerakI  far  the  bst  three  mooUit. 
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be  glad  to  avail  themselves.  Indeed  the  prejudices  against  Use 
subject  of  Regeneration  are  most  unkind.  It  contains  the  only 
sure  foundation  of  success  in  the  conflict  with  sin.  Instead  a[ 
the  wearisome,  fruitless,  unsatisfying,  painful  strife  which  some 
persons  now  endeavor  to  maintain,  they  may,  by  regeneratioD, 
oe  made  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  By  tUs  change 
the  whde  current  of  affections  is  turned,  and  to  him  who  has 
experienced  it,  life  is  not,  as  before,  a  constantly  distressing  effoit 
to  urge  his  way  against  a  stream  which  sets  towards  a  sinful 
and  ensnaring  world.  If  you  would  see  clearly  the  evil  of  sin 
and  the  beauty  of  perfect  holiness,  you  must  have  this  change. 
If  you  would  feel  the  power  of  religious  motives,  the  joy  and 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding,  you  must  have  this 
change.  *  We  speak  that  we  do  know  and  testify  that  whicli 
we  have  seen  V  We  tried  the^  course  prescribed  in  this  book 
through  weary  years,  but,  except  when  conscience  liad  become 
.stupified  by  worldliness,  and  the  reasonable  fears  of  a  destitutirai 
of  meetness  for  heaven  were  lulled  to  sleep,  we  found  no  rest. 
This  has  been  the  experience  of  multitudes  who  at  last  weve 
born  of  the  Spirit 

This  change  is  necessarily  preceded  by  conviction  of  sin ; 
for  as  the  soul  is  active  and  not  passive  when  it  takes  place, 
and  the  change  is  a  voluntary  exercise  of  the  faculties  in  turn- 
ing from  sin  to  holiness,  we  never  turn  until  such  conviction 
has  been  felt.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  book  before 
us,  having  failed  to  give  the  reader  a  true  and  scriptural  account 
of  his  wretched  and  lost  condition  as  a  sinner,  should  omit  to 
speak  of  this  change  as  a  necessary  part  of  religious  experi- 
ence, or  as  essential  to  salvation.  The  inquirer  is  taught  that 
he  is  an  imperfect,  erring  man,  inclined  to  receive  impressions 
from  the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal  rather  than  from 
thoee  which  are  unseen,  and  that  his  great  endeavor  must  be 
to  form  a  habitude  of  living  in  the  contemplation  of  spiritual 
realities,  and  with  an  impression  of  the  superiority  of  the  soul 
to  the  body.     To  obtain  this  "  is  to  be  a  Christian."! 

Some  time  since,  a  young  friend  of  amiable  feelings,  and  in 
the  judgement  of  her  liberal  connections,  a  Christian,  was  made 
to  feel  that  such  directions  as  are  here  given,  and  all  her  corres- 
ponding efforts,  did  not  satisfy  the  wants  of  her  souL  She  was 
convinced  that  there  wbm  need  of  something  more  than  she  had 
yet  experienced  in  order  to  prepare  for  heaven.  Prayer  and  the 
serious  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  acccmpanied  with  earnest  de- 
sires to  know  the  truth,  soon  produced  a  most  pungent  copvic- 
"  tion  of  sin.  She  told  her  fedings  to  her  young  friends,  and 
they  were  astonished  that  so  exemplary  and  excdlent  a  peiBOQ 
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idioold  feel  anxiety  respecting  her  character  in  the  sight  of  God. 
They  could  not  understand  what  she  meant  by  representing  her- 
self as  a  fi^reat  sinner,  for  they  had  considered  her  as  a  pattern  of 
virtue.  They  asked  one  and  another,  what  made  her  weep  so 
much  ;  and  at  last  concluded  that  her  mind  was  impaired  by 
some  unknown  cause,  and  advised  her  to  seek  reUef  from  a 
voyage  !  !  Soon,  however,  she  cam^  to  them  with  a  counte- 
nance full  of  heaven,  and  said,  ^  I  have  found  Christ ;'  but  this 
language  was  as  unintelligible  to  them  as  her  previous  distress. 
This  is  one  case  out  of  the  multitudes  which  occur  in  our  con- 
gregations almost  every  month.  Under  the  preaching  of  evan- 
gelical religion,  these  instances  of  deep  conviction  are  frequent ; 
but  to  those  of  an  opposite  system  they  are  a  stumbling  block 
and  foolishness.  No  one  could  receive  conviction  of  sin  by 
reading  the  book  before  us.  We  are  here  taught  that  we  are 
imperfect  and  frail,  and  this  is  all.  Nevertheless  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  allusions  made  to  individuals  in  such  a  state  of 
anxiety  as  we  have  described,  and  could  not  account  for  it, 
until  we  remembered  that  we  had  seen  members  of  other  con- 
gregations than  our  own  in  this  state,  in  consequence  of  occa- 
sionally  listening  to  evangelical  instructions,  or  the  faithful  ad- 
monitions of  evangelical  friends ;  and  that  the  book  had  been 
frequently  given  to  members  of  our  own  societies,  who  were 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  souls.  The  manner  in  which 
the  whole  subject  of  religious  anxiety  is  treated  is  well  adapted 
4o  edlay  the  fears  of  the  inquirer,  while  it  seems  to  approve  of 
them,  and  then  it  directs  his  eyes  away  from  '^  the  sinner's  hope," 
to  his  own  efforts  after  moral  culture.  '^  If  a  person,"  it  is  here 
observed,  ^  is  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  is  to  be  congratulated 
;upon  it" 

**  We  are  to  bo  thankful  to  God  in  his  behalf,  that  another  immortal  8o«!  ia 
%wako  to  its  reBponnbilitv,  and  seeking  real  happineai.  We  would  ar|re  him 
to  cherish  the  feelings  which  possess  him ;  not  with  melancholj  desponden- 
ej ;  not  with  superstitions  g4oom  ;  not  with  unmanly  and  unmeaning  debase- 
ment ;  ^but  with  thoughtful,  self-distrosting  coneern,  with  deliberate  study 
for  the  path  ofdutj,  and  a  resolute  purpose  not  to  swerve  from  it. 

Remember  that  much  depends,  I  might  say,  every  thing  depends,  on  the 
mwt  yon  make  of  this  your  present  disposition." 

The  anxious  inquirer  is  then  directed  to  ''avoid  every  pur- 
coit,  engagement,  company,  inconsistent  with"  his  anxiety, 
*'  Say  nothing  of  your  thoughts  and  feelings  to  any  but  one  or 
two  confidential  friends."  ''  Apply  therefore  to  your  minister." 
*'  In  this  manner,  feel  your  way  al(mg  quietly,  silently,  steadily.'' 
^  Be  anxious  to  establish  yourself  firmly  in  the  power  of  godli- 
ness, before  you  exhibit  its  form."  Especially, ''  Do  not  spend 
loo  much  time  in  public  meetings."  ''It  is  at  times  a  higher  duty 
24* 
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to  attend  to  your  femfly."  "  *Ye  wives  be  in  subjecckii  to 
yoxir  own  husbands."'  Thus  "form  your  character  in  private" 
The  chapter  immediately  succeeding  points  out  "  The  Means 
of  Religious  Improvement,^^  viz.  Reading,  Meditation,  Prayer, 
Hearing  the  Word,  and  the  Lord's  supper. 

In  all  these  directions,  there  is  not  <Hie  which  is  not,  io 
its  place,  important  But  oh,  how  insufficient  they  are  to 
the  wants  of  an  awakened  sinner !  We  are  not  surpmed  thai 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  publish  a  tract,  vindicating  this  sys- 
tem of  Religion  "  from  the  charge  of  not  going  feur  enough.' 
The  words  of  Dr.  Watts  came  forcibly  to  our  minds  : 

**  Not  the  mo0t  perfect  rales  thoj  gave 
**  Could  ihow  ooe  sin  forgiven." 

The  Saviour  of  sinners  is  not  mentioned  in  these  directions ! 
There  is,  however,  so  much  said  respecting  religious  anxiety, 
apparently  to  encourage  and  deepen  it,  that  an  awakened  ast- 
ner,  meeting  with  sympathy  in  his  distress,  might  po^ibly  be  in- 
duced to  rely  upon  these  directions,though  they  would  be  to  himftr 
a  support  only  as  a  bruised  reed.  We  sincerely  beUeve  that  tbt 
author  wrote  with  an  honest  intention  to  direct  the  inquirer 
according  to  the  light  which  was  in  him ;  that  he  spake  that 
which  he  knew  and  testified  those  things  which  he  had  seen ; 
but  there  are  other  thing's,  essential  to  salvation,  which  he  dU 
not  know  and  had  not  seen ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  expect- 
ed to  testify,  as  Cecil  says,  beyond  his  experience.  If  convictkm 
of  sin  has  taken  deep  hold  of  an  inquirer,  we  do  not  apprehend 
any  danger  from  his  perusing  these  directions ;  they  will  be  to 
him  like  the  advice  oi  one  who  turned  '^  Pilgrim"  aside  Io  aeek 
help  from  Mr.  Legality  ;  but  as  Pilgrim  pa^ed  near  a  moun- 
tain at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  the  lightnings  flashed  out  be- 
fore liim,  and  the  mountain  and  earth  heav^,  and  a  voice  as 
fr(xn  the  Law,  cried,  '  The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die,'  and 
drove  the  trembling  sinner  once  more  to  seek  refrige  from  tha 
Gross. — To  one,  however,  who  had  received  only  slight  im- 
pressions of  his  sinfrilness,  we  should  fear  the  book  would  in 
in  this  respect  be  a  voice  crying,  PeacCj  Peace, 

In  order  to  a  faithfril  discharge  of  the  duty  which  we  ha^ 
undertaken  in  reviewing  the  book  before  us,  we  are  obliged  to 
refer  to  another  circumstance  which  makes  it,  in  our  opinion, 
of  an  injurious  tendency.  The  author,  by  interweaving  Or- 
thodox terms  into  his  composition,  gives  it  a  savour  of  evangel- 
ical piety.  Having  attended  upon  Unitarian  preaching  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  we  have  several  times  listened  to  Sermons 
from  Mr.  Ware ;  and  no  preacher  produced  a  greater  efifect  tqpon 
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th£  congregation  with  which  we  worshipped,  than  he.  But  the 
terms  and  phrases  which  we  all  knew  to  be  peculiar  to  another 
dencnnination  of  Christians  were  so  frequent,'  that  there  ww 
often  an  interchange  of  significant  looks  amongst  a  portion  of 
the  hearers  during  the  sermon ;  and  the  inquiry  was  made 
more  than  once,  in  a  very  serious  manner,  whether  the  [preacher 
was  changing  his  sentiments.  From  all  we  have  heard,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  such  a  manner  of  writing  does  injury,  a« 
well  as  good  ;  the  first,  by  deceiving,  (we  do  not  say,  intention^ 
oUy), those  who  cannot  discriminate,  and  infusing  error  into 
their  minds  with  a  seasoning  of  truth ;  and  the  second,  by  un- 
consciously awakening  so  much  solemnity  and  fear  in  the  minds  , 
of  hearers,  that  a  greater  number  of  them  have  been  compel- 
led to  leave  their  places  of  worship  and  seek  relief  to  their  dis- 
turbed con^iences  from  evangeUcal  ministers,  than  has  been  the 
case  under  the  more  liberal  and  tastefril  exhibitions  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  author,  in  the  book  before  us,  uses  intimations  of  the 
future  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked,  which  we  must  prs- 
sume  grew  out  of  his  actual  belief  in  that  awful  truth,  and  were 
not  mserted  merely  to  make  the  style  pathetic  and  impressive. 
He  says,  f#  instance,  as  the  effect  of  irreUgion,  "  the  soul  en- 
ters eternity  without  having  secured  its  salvation."  p.  14.  "  They 
wish  to  be  assured  that  their  souls  are  safeP  p.  25.  "  Will 
be  left  to  perish  in  their  sinsJ^  p.  30.  "  Speechless  aild  hope* 
iBBBy"  in  the  judgment,  p.  35.  "You  will  do  your  soul  an  ever- 
lasting' injury. ^^  p.  41. — It  is  well  known  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  this  denomination  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked.  We  must  conclude  from  these  expres- 
sions, which  no  considerate  or  serious  man  would  use  lightly, 
that  the  author  differs  from  his.  brethren  upon  this  point  If 
this  be  the  case,  and  the  reader  is  made  to  believe  that  the  soul 
who  goes  into  eternity  "  without  having  secured  its  salvation" 
must  be  ^'  hopeless"  forever,  how  affecting  is  it  to  find  that  the 
book  provides  no  Saviour  from  this  wrath  to  come  but  mcml 
culture,  and  to  him  who  is  without  Christ,  the  uncovenanted 
mercy  of  God. 

We  come  now  to  state  our  great  objection  to  this  book,  and  to 
the  system  of  religion  upon  which  it  is  based,  viz,  that  it  con" 
tains  no  Saviour.  We  feel  it  to  be  without  Christ.  We  were 
astonished  to  find  how  few  allusions  there  were  in  this  book  to 
the  Saviour.  Nothing  is  said  of  Christ,  as  we  have  shown,  at 
the  time  when  the  soul  oppressed  with  guilt  and  danger  feels  its 
need  of  a  friend.  The  sinner  is  directed  to  be  a  philosopher, 
and  by  retiring  into  himself  and  forming  good  resolutions, 
to  fix  the  religious  principle  deefdy,  and  attain  to  a  spiritual 
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mind.  Socrates  perhaps  might  have  appreciated  these  durec* 
iioQSy  had  he  been  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  and  might  have  prac* 
tised  upon  them  ;  or  any  one  else,  who  had  habituated  himself 
to  reflective  acts,  and  by  discipline  had  become  esoteric  in  hk 
mental  habits,  provided,  however,  that  his  conviction.of  his  ina- 
bility to  work  out  his  own  righteousness  were  not  so  great  pa  to 
force  from  him  the  pathetic  cry,  /  O  that  there  were  a  days-man 
or  Mediator  betwixt  us,  who  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both !' 
tf  we  have  not  mistaken  the  prevalent  character  of  our  world, 
and  the  wants  ot  human  nature,  such  a  religion  is  not  adapted 
to  be  universal.  When  Christ  said,  "  To  the  poor  the  Goepd  k 
preached,"  he  had  in  mind,  without  doubt,  the  schools  of  phUoso- 
phy,  in  which  the  benefits  of  wisdom  were  shut  up  from  common 
people ;  and  the  excellency  of  his  religion,  and  the  great  sign  by 
which  hegave  the  Baptist  to  knowthat  it  came  from  heaven,  waB, 
that  it  was  suited  to  the  apprehension  of  the  uniQstructed. 
We  defy  an  angel  from  heaven  so  to  preach  this  system  of  Mr. 
W.  to  a  poor  man  scripturally  convinced  of  his  sins,  aa  to 
dry  one  tear,  light  up  one  ray  of  hope  on  his  face,  or  put  the 
new  song  into  his  mouth.  It  is  a  cold  abstraction.  We  hav« 
ourselves  proved  itd  inability  to  bless  the  souL  If  ai^  one  says 
that  it  has  made  him  happy,  we  will  engage  to  produce  the 
same  sensations  which  he  calls  happiness,  by  reading  to  him 
from  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  or  from  the  Excursion, 
or  by  showing  him  the  sunset^  or  procuring  the  performance  erf 
his  favorite  music  The  sublime  contem|:^ation  of  God  is  noC 
religion ;  nor  the  philosophical  admiration  of  the  character  of 
Jesus ;  nor  the  sentimental  love  of  virtue,  txuxq  properly  called 
pride  of  character.  The  world  at  large  are  not  capable  of  such 
happiness.  Now  if  Paley's  grand  a  priori  argument  for  a  rev- 
dation  be  true,  namely,  that  we  may  suppose  that  a  benevolent 
God  would  have  given  that  which  men  so  much  needed,  we 
may  with  strict  propriety  extend  it  and  say.  If  a  benevolent  God 
gave  a  revelation,  it  must  be  one  which  is  adapted  to  the  majority 
of  mankind.  But  the  majority  of  men  cannot,  and  (so  loiq^ 
as  the  pursuit  of  the  arts  of  Ufe  is  necessary)  will  not  intelleo- 
tuaUze,  or  be  sufficiently  contemplative,  or  so  refined  in  their 
perceptions  of  moral  beauty,  as  to  understand  and  feel  this  re- 
ligion.  It  needs  incarnation.  Man  wears  flesh  and  blood,  and 
is  not  capable  of  being  so  etherealized  out  of  those  principki 
which  belong  to  his  compound  nature,  as  to  be  affected  by  thooe 
truths  and  sentiments  alone  which  have  experienced  a  moral 
sublimation.  We  see  this  in  the  appointment  of  the  rites  aiul 
ceremoni)es  of  the  Jewish  religion,  which  were  in  merciful  coa- 
descension  to  that  princifde  of  our  nature,  which  requires  senai* 
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ble  objects  to  make  an  impression  upon  us.  It  is  a  very  illiberal 
notion  of  Judaism,  that  its  ritual  was  wholly  of  a  gross  and  low 
natiu-e,  because  it  was  addressed  to  sense*  We  need  it.  Elss 
why  did  the  the  visible  symbol  of  the  Almight3r's  presence  rest 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  ?  Why  was  not  the  moral  law 
written  in  the  stars  and  flowers,  and  breathed  into  the  soul  by 
sommer  winds,  like  this  modern  reUgion,  instead  of  the  glory 
of  GUxl  descending  upon  Sinai,  with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  and 
the  sound  of  words?  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  such  man- 
ifestations were  necessary  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and 
amongst  a  rude  peq)le.  But  mankind,  with  all  their  improve- 
ments in  knowledge  and  cultivation,  have  not  lost  their  suscep- 
tibility to  impression  through  the  senses ;  else  the  voice  of  the 
.living  preacher,  and  dramatic  representations,  and  the  thousand 
ceremonies  which  men  throng  to  behold,  had  given  place  to  si- 
lent contemplation. 

Is  it  still  said  that  it  was  the  obiect  of  the  Most  High  entirely 
to  dispense,  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  with  all  appeals  to  ths 
senses  ?     We  do  not  believe  it.     The  Apostle  says  these  things 
were  only  "  a  shadow"  of  the  coming  dispensation.     Of  course, 
there  must  be  as  much  substance  in  die  antitype,  as  in  the 
shadow ;  but  according  to  the  book  before  us,  Christianity  itself 
is  only  a  shadow,  a  spirit,  no  tangiUe  shape,  all  ethereaUzed, 
airy,  beautiful,  and  sentimental.     But  where  is  that  principle 
of  human  nature,  which  craves  impressions  from  sensible  ob- 
jects ?     This  religion  overlooks  it,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  reli- 
gion suited  to  human  n^Oure.     Is  it  asked,  what  have  you  la 
your  system  which  marks  it  as  superior  in  this  respect  to  ours  7 
We  reply,  "  The  word  became  flesh."     This  is  the  grand 
central  truth  of  our  religicm :   God  in  Christ    It  is  not  God, 
the  Infinite  Spirit  merely,  pervading  heaven  and  earth,  whom 
no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time :  it  is  God  in  Christ,  wearing 
human  nature  like  a  soft  cbud  on  the  brightness  of  his  God- 
head, and  putting  forth  before  his  awful  majesty  the  S3rmpathie8 
and  feelings  of  a  man  to  attract  our  feeble  and  sinful  spirits. 
An  unbeUever  must  certainly  acknowledge  this  to  be  a  wonder- 
fiil  provision  of  Jehovah  for  our  benefit,  if  it  were  only  true : 
and  to  U3  it  is  all  true,    Christ  comesi  to  us  as  a  friend  and 
brother  of  whom  we  are  not  afraid  ;  and  still  when  we  commit 
the  keeping  of  our  souls  to  him,  we  feel  that  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  is  in  him  ;  so  that  God  comes  to  us,  not  as  a  ^'  Divine 
Jdea^^^  or  a  Great  spirit,  but  as  the  man  Christ  Jesus.     We 
have  been  rebuked  so  often  for  making  a  parade  (as  it  is  called) 
of  our  religious  exercises,  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  joy  winch  fills  the  soul,  when  the  character  of  God  is  pre- 
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sented  for  the  first  time  to  a  sioner  in  this  light.    If,  howevser, 
the  reader  is  one  who  is  dissatisfied  with  that  faith  which  provides 
no  Saviour,  (except  as  the  word  is  used  metaphcNically)  we  can 
assure  him  that  God  (Uterally)  in  Christ  afibrds  a  consolation 
for  which  he  will  seek  elsewhere  in  vain.     We  cannot  be  die- 
possessed  of  our  beUef,  when  it  is  corporated  with  our  conscious- 
ness.    We  read  Greek  quotations  from  Justin  Martyr  and  Plato^ 
and  books  upon  (against)  the  Logos,  intended  to  show  us  the 
folly  of  our  faith — with  an  assurance  that  ^'  we  know  whom 
we  have  beheved."     This  faith  meets  the  wants  of  our  whols 
nature  by  addressing  us,  not  as  pure,  intellectual,  spiritual  sub- 
stances, but  as  men,  with  feelings  and  passions  which  can- 
not be  satisfied,  as  God  has  constituted  them,  without  an  incar- 
nation of  religion,  something  brought  near  to  the  senses,  which 
we  can,  as  it  were,  "see  with  our.  eyes,  and  look  upon,  and  our 
hands  handle  of  the  word  of  hfe."     The  other  system  goes  back 
to  Aristotle,  and  makes   God  like   the  vast,   secret    power, 
which  gives  motion  to  a  machine ;  and  judging  from  many  of 
their  most  accomplished  writers,  they  love  Him,  not  persimally, 
but  through  his  works,  and  are  obliged  (as  that  most  unchristian 
Poet,  and  author  of  the  Universal  Hymn, — that  cenotaph  ;lo 
the  Deity,  expresses  it)  "  to  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
God  ;" — whereas  by  worshipping  and  loving  "  God  in  Christ," 
we  become  acquainted  with  God  first  of  all,  cmd  look  through 
Him  to  His  works.    When  we  think  of  heaven,  there  is  Christ 
wearing  our  glorified  nature  in  union  with  the  divine ;  and  how 
is  it  possible  for  man  to  be  brought  nearer  to  God  ?     Let  thoae 
who  talk  so  emptily  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  come  and 
learn  this  great  truth,  if  they  would  see  how  tndy  great  man 
is.    Then  we  remembet  that  this  exalted  Saviour  is  not  only 
our  example,  teacher  ;  but,  "  he  died  for  us,"  and  "  deUvered  us 
from  the  wrath  to  come."     His  blood.  His  stripes,  His  cross.  His 
dying  agonies  mean  something  with  us ;  they  go  to  our  hearts ; 
they  fill  our  souls  with  joy  which  is  unspeakable  and  frill  of  glo- 
ry.    When  we  speak  of  his  sufferingSj  we  are  not  obliged  to 
dip  the  word  in  merely  because  the  Bible  uses  it,  and  pass  over 
it  hastily ;  we  dwell  upon  those  sufierings,  and  rest,  all  our  hopes 
there,  and  are  •not  ashamed  of  the  cross.     Observe  the  foUow- 
log  allusion  to  Christ  in  the  book  before  us. 

"  And  it  18  not  to  the  example  aldne  of  the  Saviour  that  von  ar^  to  have 
reference  in  yoar  prayers.  You  are  also  to  regard  him  as  the  Mediator  through 
whom  ther  are  to  be  offered.  It  belongs  to  the  sjftem  of  our  religion,  that 
the  thought  of  its  Founder  should  he  associated  in  the  minds  of  its  disciplet 
with  all  tnat  they  are  and  do ;  with  their  sense  of  obligation,  and  their  senta* 
'  ments  of  piety.*' 
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It  chills  the  soul,  to  think  that  when  we  come  to  God  hi 
prayer,  we  are  directed  to  ask  for  Messing  because  Christ  was  the 
Founder  of  our  religion.  This  is  like  feeding  on  dew.  It  jb 
indeed  a  beautiful  thought  to  carry  with  us  in  prayer,  that  Christ 
was  the  great  Founder  of  our  religion, — ^but  if  we  are  not 
wholly  ignorant  of  human  nature,  no  one  is  capable  of  deriving 
pleasure  from  it,  but  those  who  can  also  understand  and  relish 
Alison  on  Taste,  or  Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ;  and 
how  large  a  proportion  does  such  a  class  bear  to  the  community  ? 
This  religion  is  too  scholastic  and  subtile  to  reclaim  a  lost  w(^ 
to  God.  Could  you  make  a  poor  heathen  in  his  ignorance  love 
Grod  by  such  means  ?  No  wonder  that  the  plan  for  missionary 
enterprise  among  the  promoters  of  this  system,  has  been  to  make 
civilization  and  the  arts  and  sciences  the  pioneers  of  their  relig* 
ion ;  but  then  it  would  take  years  of  ^'  moral  culture"  to  make  a 
Hottentot  sufficiently  sentimental  to  understand  it.'  See  the  pow- 
er of  the  opposite  faith.  A  heathen  in  India  had  driven  naih 
into  his  sandals,  and  had  walked  several  miles  on  the  sharp 
points  to  appease  his  conscience.  Faint  with  the  loss  of  blood 
and  exhausted  with  pain,  he  drew  near  to  a  little  group  who 
were  listening  to  one  of  our  missicmaries  beneath  a  tree.  He 
was  preaching  from  these  words — *  And  the  Uood  of  Jesus  Christ 
fais  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.'  The  heathen  leaned  upon 
his  staff,  in  fixed  attenticHi,  till  at  length  he  cried  out,  <  This  19 
just  what  I  want — just  what  I  want ;'  and  threw  awiety  his  bloody 
sandals  in  ^the  presence  of  the  natives,  and  embraced  Christian- 
ity. Oh  what  power  is  there  in  atoning  blood  to  affect  the 
soul !  and  what  sensations  are  those  when,  instead  of  thinking 
of  Christ  as  a  **  public  exemjJar^"  and  "  Teacher,"  we  can  say, 
"  He  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  fOT  me." 

The  next  thing  which  we  observe  in  this  book,  is  the  very 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  subject  of  prayer  is  treated.  There 
are  directions  given  such  as  we  had  never  before  seen.  The 
very  nature  of  prayer  requires  that  it  be  spontaneous.  But  the 
sentences  which  follow  made  us  feel,  that  the  religion  which 
this  book  teached  does  not  insqpire  the  soul  with  such  emotions 
as  David  ex[^edses  when  he  says, '  As  the  hart  panteth  for  the 
water  brooks,  so  pants  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God.' 

*  First  of  all,  when  the  hour  has  arrived,  seek  to  excite  in  your  mind  a 
w&DMe  of  the  divine  presence,  and  of  the  greatness  of  the  act  in  which  jon 
are  angaging.  Summon  up  the  whole  energy  of  your  mind.  Put  all  your 
powers  upon  the  stretch."  "  In  this  way  make  an  effort  after  a  devout  tamr 
pir." 

We  need  nothing  more  to  convince  us  of  the  insufficiency  ol 
this  system,  as  it  regards  the  life  of  piety  in  the  souL    These 
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ndes  will  be  in  vain  so  long  as  the  soul  is  destitute  of  the  love 
of  God  ;  and  where  the  love  of  God  exists,  they  will  be  use- 
less. We  conceive  it  to  be  easy  for  a  minister  of  this  religion, 
and  for  a  few  of ,  the  more  sedous  amongst  its  followers,  who 
spend  their  lives  in  sober  contemplation,  to  practise  secret  prayer; 
but  the  very  fact  that  such  prescriptions  as  those  above  quoCed 
are  given,  shows  that,  as  a  genersd  thing,  those  who  embrace 
this  religion,  find  prayer  a  toilsome  exercise.  With  us,  the  first 
evidence  of  piety  is  the  almost  invdiuntary  pouring  forth  of  the 
aoul  before  God.  This  was  adduced  by  the  Saviour  himself  as 
the  proof  of  Paul's  conversion — -"  Behold  he  prayeth."  Did  An- 
anias need  to  give  the  young  convert  rules  for  obtaining  a  devout 
mritp  or  direct  him  to  "  make  an  effort  after  a  devout  temper  V 
We  judge  no  man  upon  the  subject  of  secret  prayer ;  we  dare 
not  look  into  that  place  of  which  Christ  has  commanded  that 
the  door  be  shut ;  we  reason  merely  from  the  directions  which 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  give  in  such  a  book  as  this,  intend- 
ed as  an  assistant  in  forming  the  religious  character.  We  should 
never  give  such  rules  to  young  Christians  in  our  congregations. 
If  we  perceived  that  they  were  in  a  state  that  called  for  them, 
we  should  preach  to  them  from  a  solemn  question  which  was 
asked  to  try  the  spirit  of  a  suspected  self  deceiver, '  Will  he  al- 
ways call  upon  God  'P  We  teach  that  there  is  no  such  test  of 
real  religion  as  the  inquiry,  *Do  you  love  secret  prayer?  Is  k 
easy  or  constrained  V  If  the  latter,  all  '  eflforts  after  a  devout 
temper'  when  the  hour  has  arrived,  we  should  fear  would  be 
without  effect. 

This  system  of  religion  presents  another  great  difficulty* 
The  Bible  makes  a  Mediator  necessary  in  order  to  acceptable 
prayer.  In  the  book  before  us,  as  already  quoted,  Christ  is 
qK>ken  of  once  as  Mediator,  as  an  Advocate,  and  as  Intercessor. 
It  always  seems  to  us  as  if  the  writers  upon  this  system  were 
troubled,  when  obliged  to  speak  of  Christ  in  these  offices.  We 
cannot  see  why  they  might  not  entirely  dispense  with  these 
names.  For  if  God  requires  no  atonement  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sin,  and  no  atoning  Saviour  <m  whose  account  we  may  be 
accepted  and  pardoned,  what  need  is  there  of  an  Advocate  to 
*^ appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us?"  And  if  Christ  has 
done  nothing  which  God  looks  upon  as  the  ffround  of  a  sinner's 
'  salvation,  with  what  propriety  can  he  be  cafied  an  Intercessor? 
Does  the  man  Christ  Jesus  plead,  to  make  the  Father  propi- 
tious? This  is  too  much  Uke  old,  misrepresented  Calvinism. 
Our  system  makes  these  terms  of  great  meaning.  Christ  hav- 
ing atoned  for  our  sins,  may  with  great  propriety  and  beauty 
be  called  our  Advocate ;  for  when  a  penitent  pleads  for  mercy. 
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the  remembrance  of  what  Christ  has  done  constitutes  the  reason 
why  that  sinner  should  be  forgiven.     Thus  Christ  is  our  Ad- 
vocate ;  just  as  if)  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word,  be  produced 
such  considerations  from  the  law  of  God,  and  from  the  fact  that 
he  had  become  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one 
that  believeth,  that  God  can  justify  and  yet  be  just.    And  thus, 
in  like  manner,  when  a  sinner  acknowledges  his  guilt,  and  strict 
justice  requires  his  punishment,  Christ,  having  done  that  which 
enables  the  Lawgiver  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  law,  is  to 
the  soul  what  an  interceding  friend  would  be  in  the  time  of 
peril.     But  how  unmeeining  the  teims,  if  no  atonement  is  ad- 
mitted !  What  is  the  advocacy  of  Christ  "  the  Teacher,"  Christ 
'^  the  Exemplar  ?"    Suppose  that  a  king  should  send  an  officer 
of  state  to  proclaim  his  clemency  to  a  number  of  rebels,  and 
having  set  before  them  the  benefits  of  subordination  and  good 
government,  they  should  repent :  does  this  officer  become  their 
advocate  and  intercessor  by  what  he  has  done?     Or,  in  other, 
words,  does  the  fact  that  he  has  been  on  an  embassy  constitute 
the  great  reason  why  they  should  be  forgiven  ?     Suiely  not. 
But  if  he  had  paid  a  ransom  for  these  men  from  his  own  re- 
sources, and  had  a  place  at  court  to  see  that  their  pardon,  when- 
ever they  applied,  was  signed  and  sealed,  he  might  well  be 
called  their  advocate  and  intercessor.     But  it  will  be  said  in  re- 
ply, Christ  is  our  Mediator,  because  he  was  the  internuntius  be- 
tween God  and  man.     True,  when  he  was  on  earth ;  but  now 
that  his  work  on  earth  has  ceased,  of  course,  accoiding  to  this 
system,  his  Mediatorship  has  expired  !    But  our  views  of 
the  Mediatorship  of  Christ  are  more  in  consonance  with  those 
of  the  Bible,  which  represents  that  "  he  ever  UvetK^  for  this 
purpose,  and  that  he  will  not  cease  to  administer  between  God 
and  man,  till  the  end : — when  he  will  give  up  the  mediatorial 
kingdom,  and  no  such  distinction  will  any  more  be  known  be- 
tween God  as  Lawgiver  and  Christ  as  Mediator,  but  the  pur- 
poses of  redemption  being  accomplished,  God,  the  undistinguish- 
ed Deity,  will  fill  every  relation  to  the  universe,  and  be  "  All  in 
AIL"     We  observe  here,  that  our  views  of  the  mediatorship  ren- 
der it  easy  to  explain  every  passage  which  speaks  of  the  inferi- . 
ority  of  Christ  to  GoA.     So  that  when  he  says,  "  The  Son  can 
do  nothing  of  himself  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do ;"  and, 
"  I  can  do  nothing  without  the  Father,-'  we  are  warranted  by 
tlic  context  to  understand  him  as  saying,  that  their  will  and 
purposes  are  inseparable,  and  not  that  he  is  an  inferior  being. 
*  You  say,'  addressing  the  Jews,  *  that  I  speak  these  things  in^ 
my  own  name,  and  dishonor  God ;  I  hereby  profess  my  sub- 
jection to  God  in  the  work  which  I  am  engaged,  and  own  him 
VOL.  v.— NO.   V.  25 
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as  my  superior  in  the  kingdom  of  grace.'  Would  a  mere  man 
have  dared  to  say,  *  My  Father  is  greater  than  I V  There  is 
not  a  passage  in  the  Bible  respecting  Christ  which  we  cannot 
easily  explain,  retaining  our  present  views  of  him ;  every  thing 
is  obvious  and  natural  on  the  supposition  of  his  two  natures; 
but  rejecting  his  deity,  we  are  trouWed  on  every  side  with  pas- 
sages which  speak  of  a  pre-existent  nature,  divine  attributes, 
and  the  atoning  efficacy  of  his  blood.  Amongst  conflicting 
systems  of  philosophy,  men  choose  that  which  explains  the 
greatest  number  of  existing  phenomena.  As  philosophers,  then, 
we  embrace  the  Evangelical  System. 

We  have  often  asked,  with  what  feelings  our  friends  of  this 
religious  persuasion  celebrate  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ?  With  their  views  of  Christ,  it  would  be  to  us  a  mere 
matter  of  sentiment,  provided  we  could  keep  out  of  mind  the 
awful  significancy  of  the  symbols.  We  should  prefer  that  the 
minister  would  dispense  with  these  symbols,  and  read  those 
parts  of  the  Saviour's  history  which  present  the  moral  beauty 
of  his  character.  Or,  it  would  be  interesting,  if  he  would  bring 
before  us  his  pure  precepts,  and  let  us  spend  the  time  of  Com- 
munion in  meditating  upon  some  one  of  them,  to  make  it  the 
rule  of  our  life  till  the  next  Sacramental  season.  All  this  we 
might  and  should  be  willing  to  do  "  in  remembrance"  of  Him, 
if  we  had  their  views  of  Christ  But  oh !  that  blood !  that 
blood !  The  awful  consciousness  of  a  mysterious  meaning  in 
it  which  we  did  not  l^elieve,  but  which  ever  and  anon  would 
wake  up  in  the  soul,  would  fill  us  with  agony.  And  that  brok- 
en body  !  Oh !  there  is  something  here,  we  should  say,  more 
than  precept  and  example.  *  This  blood,'  a  voice  would  whii- 
per,  '  was  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.'  This  ordi- 
nance, so  impressive  and  sublime  from  its  very  simpUcity,  must 
be  something  more  than  to  remind  us  of  a  Mart}!:  to  the  caufie 
of  truth.  And  then  passages  of  corroborating  import  would 
come  into  the  mind ;  how  that  "  he  died  for  us,  that  w^e  might 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  hfe ;"  that  "  he  delivered  us  from 
the  wrath  to  come ;"  that  ui  him  "  we  have  redemption  through 
his  blood  ;"  and  there  would  be  a  constant  effort  during  uie 
whole  service  to  persuade  conscience  that  these  passages  were 
all  figurative.  Thus  the  Communion  season  would  always  be 
anticipated  with  feelings  of  no  pleasant  nature,  till  we  had  sear- 
ed ourselves  against  the  love  of  Christ. — Gladly  would  we  be 
excused  from  bringing  forward  a  passage  in  the  book  before  us 
relating  to  this  subject.  We  wonder  that  it  could  have  been 
written ;  but  we  sh<Kdd  suppose  that  it  would  remove  every  re- 
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msdning  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  serious  inquirer  respecting  the 
abiUty  of  this  system,  to  satisfy  the  soul.  The  writer  is  speak- 
ing of  the  opportunity  which  the  Communion  season  affords  for 
contemplative  worship. 

**  Many  persons,  I  am  aware,  find  it  difficult  so  to  control  their  minds  as  to 
render  these  silent  moments  profitable.  But  to  such  persons  the  very  diffi- 
culty becomes  a  useful  discipline,  and  the  occasion  should  be  valued  for  the 
sake  of  it.  To  aid  them  in  the  use  of  it,  and  to  prevent  its  running  to  waste 
in  miserable  listlessness  and  idle  roving  of  the  mind,  it>  might  be  well  that 
they  should  have  with  them  some  suitable  little  book  of  m^itations  and  re- 
flections, which  they  may  quietly  consult  in  their  seats,  as  guides  to  thought 
and  devotion. " 

What  a  secret  is  liere  betrayed  respecting  the  feelings  of  com- 
municants under  this  system !  But  is  it  strange,  when  we 
consider  that  the  Sacrament  with  tliem  must  of  necessity  be  a 
disproportionate  and  overacted  representation  of  the  "  Teach- 
er r 

It  has  been  a  great  object  with  some  ministers  of  this  persua- 
sion to  open  the  doors  of  the  church,  and  invite  the  whole  con- 
gregation to  the  communion.  We  do  not  wonder  at  this.  We 
should  do  the  same,  if  we  were  ministers  of  that  rehgion.  The 
sacred  and  awful  rite  would  oppress  us  with  a  sense  of  some- 
thing mysterious  and  supernatural.  As  our  views  of  Christ 
and  love  to  his  atoning  character  would  not  be  prop(^ioned  to 
the  impressive  greatness  of  the  scene,  it  would  be  a  relief  to  have 
it  made  only  a  common  service,  by  which  all  its  mystery  would 
be  removed,  and  we  released  from  the  responsibility  of  do- 
ing that  by  ourselves,  which  would  be  easier  to  bear  when 
shared  by  a  multitude.  Thus  the  ancient  chieftain,  Who  enter- 
ed tlie  recesses  of  a  temple  with  a  small  band,  was  overawed 
by  the  silence  and  imposing  solemnity  of  the  scene,  and  was 
not  at  ease  till  he  had  brought  in  liis  troc^  and  thus  relieved 
himself  from  his  dread  of  the  place,  by  the  sight  of  a  multitude 
and  the  voice  of  a  festival. 

Such  is  the  tendency  of  this  system — such  its  want  of  adap- 
tation to  the  nature  of  man,  its  inability  to  redeem  a  fallen  world, 
to  comfort  and  bless  the  souL  Its  "  scanty  creed"  leaves  unex* 
plained  a  great  portion  of  that  word  of  God  which,  it  is  boasted, 
is  their  only  creed.  It  dishonors  Him  who  is  worthy  "  to  re- 
ceive power  and  riches  and  wisdcnn  and  strength  and  honor  and 
glory  and  blessing."  It  is  deficient  in  breathing  a  sjwrit  o( 
prayer  into  the  soul ;  and  the  great  Memorial  of  Redeeming 
Love  is  brought  before  the  mind  with  such  feeble  influence,  that 
extraneous  means  are  sometimes  necessary  to  prevent  "the 
miserable  listlessness"  of  a  communicant's  feelings !  Reader,  is 
this  your  faith  ?     Are  you  sure  that  the  '  Comer  Stone'  is  in 
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the  foundation  of  your  building  for  Eternity?  And  are  yoa 
ready  for  the  rains  to  descend,  for  the  floods  to  come,  and  beat 
upon  your  house  ?  We  know  how  common  it  is  to  evade  these 
questions  when  put  by  a  friend,  and  to  quiet  conscience  and  the 
rising  doubt,  by  pointing  to  the  excellent  characters  of  a  few 
who  preach  this  system,  saying,  *  Do  you  beUeve  that  such  an 
one  is  not  a  Christian  ? — and  that  man — look  at  his  Ufe  !  Go 
with  us  and  hear  his  solemn  sermons,  and  melting  prayers !  I 
am  wilHng  to  risk  my  soul  wherever  he  considers  it  safe  to  rest 
his  hopes.'  Therefore,  you  are  in  dreadful  danger.  Your  min- 
ister is  your  idol — we  fear,  your  Hfe-boat,  which  you  cling  to 
instead  of  Christ.  You  are  going  to  heaven,  because  he  who 
preaches  the  faith  which  you  embrace  is  such  an  affectionate, 
serious,  engaging  minister !  But  it  is  written,  "  Every  one  of  us 
shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God."  Besides,  your  minister 
may  not  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  tendency  of  the  system  which 
he  pret^hes.  "  There  are  instances,  a  physician  has  just  tcrfd 
me,  of  persons  who  had  been  crowded  together  in  prisons  so  ill 
ventilated  as  to  breed  an  infectious  fever,  yet  having  themselves 
escaped  it,  from  the  gradual  adaptation  of  their  constitutions  to 
the  noxious  atmosphere  which  they  had  generated.  This  avoids 
the  inference  so  often  drawn  as  to  the  real  harmlessnese  of  appa- 
rently mischievous  doctrines  from  the  innocent  lives  of  the  men 
with  whom  they  originated.  To  form  a  certain  judgement  con- 
cerning the  tendency  of  any  doctrine,  one  should  rather  look  at 
the  fruit  it  bears  in  the  disciple,  than  in  the  teacher.  For  he 
only  made  it ;  they  are  made  by  it." 

The  Book  is  written  with  unaffected  simpUcity  and  ease ;  ex- 
hibits the  most  amiable  feelings;  contains  many  precepts  of 
wisdom  which  we  could  wish  were  in  the  heart  of  every  Chris- 
tian ;  and  in  many  respects  affords  a  good  model  for  a  book  of  a 
similar  nature,  founded  on  the  essential  truths  and  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.  The  fact  that  it  has  gone  through  five  editions 
shows  the  great  demand  for  practical  instruction  occasioned  by 
an  all  pervading  interest  in  the  subject  of  Religion ;  and  he  who 
with  the  good  taste  and  talent  of  this  book  shall  combine  the 
more  interesting  and  thrilling  views  of  Evangelical  ReUgion, 
for  the  inquirers  of  this  age,  will  from  heaven  read  his  name 
with  that  of  Bunyan,  and  Baxter,  and  Doddridge ;  and  be  sur* 
rounded  there  with  multitudes  who  will  call  him  blessed* 
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UsxoiRs  AND  C0NPSS8IOKS  OP  Francis  Volkmar  Rbinhard, 
S.  T.  D.  Court  Preacher  at  Dresden,  From  the  German,  By 
Oliver  A.  Taylor,  Resident  Licentiate^  TheoL  Seminctry^  An* 
dover.     fiostoo  :  Poirce  &>  Parker.  18^,  pp.  164. 

Plan  op  the  Pounder  op  Christianity,  by  P.  V.  Reinhard, 
S.  T.  D.  &c.  Translated  from  the  fifth  German  Edition.  By 
Oliver  A.  Taylor,  A.  M.  New  York  :  G.  &  C.  &  H.  Car- 
▼ill.     1831,  pp.  359. 

Reinhard  was  born  in  1753.  His  father,  a  poor  but  pious 
and  worthy  minister  of  Vohenstrauss,  watched  with  peculiar  care 
^ver  the  early  growth  of  his  character,  and  sowed  even  in  his 
childhood  the  seeds  of  his  future  eminenoe  as  a  man,  a  scholar, 
and  a  preacher.  His  religions  education  was  strictly  evangelical ; 
mod  his  early  habit  of  perusing  the  Bible  every  day,  and  making 
it  **  the  man  of  his  counsel,"  and  the  guide  of  his  conduct,  con- 
tributed much  to  the  excellence  of  his  entire  character,  and  event- 
uaily  proved  his  only  safeguard  against  the  doubts  and  dangers 
which  assailed  him  in  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life. 

Respecting  the  origin  and  influence  of  this  habit,  so  worthy  of 
being  imitated  by  every  youth,  we  quote  his  own  language,  in  stat- 
ing the  reason  why  he  did  not  subsequently  resort  to  sermons  for 
bis  personal  edification. 

**  It  18  impowible  for  any  one  to  be  accustomed  at  an  earlier  age,  to  look 
upon  the  Biblo  as  the  book  of  all  books,  than  I  was.  I  commenced  learning 
to  read  with  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  werfe  printed  with  distinct  syl- 
lables for  the  sake  of  children  ;  and  scarcely  had  I  attained  to  any  decree  of 
«kill  in  reading,  when  my  father,  to  whom  tlie  Scriptures  were  every  thing 
in  matters  of  religion,  presented  me  with  a  Bible.  Hence,  ,when  a  child  of 
five  years  of  ajsre,  I  began  to  read  the  Bible.  I  read  it  in  course,  as  I  found  it, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  did  it  more  than  once  ;  never  suffering  a 
«ing1e  day  to  pass,  without  having  completed  mj  task  in  this  respect.  This 
was  indeed  a  childish  notion.  1  felt  so,  and  therefore  never  told  my  father  of 
it,  but  read  my  Bible  in  silence,  and  altogether  for  myself.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  I  derived  increasing  delight  from  reading  it ;  embraced  every  op- 
portunity which  presented,  to  ask  my  father  questions  respecting  it ;  and,  as 
I  advanced,  made  many  useful  reflections  of  my  own,  until  I  gradually  ac- 
<|nired  the  habit  of  using  it  for  purposes  of  personal  edification,  without  eal- 
Img  any  thing  farther  to  mv  aid,  than  a  spiritual  song.  This  habit  I  carried 
with  me  to  Regenebur^.  As  I  was  always  able,  while  there,  to  read  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original,  reading  the  Bible  presented  me  with  new  attrac- 
tions. I  ran  to  my  Bible,  therefore,  whenever  I  wished  for  instruction,  ani- 
mation, or  comibrt ;  and  as  I  found  every  thing  in  it  that  I  wanted,  in  great 
abundance,  I  never  once  thought  of  seeking  ailer  other  means  of  edifica- 
tion." 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  follow  the  developement  of  Rein- 
haid*8  mind,  and  trace  the  permanent,  all-pervading  influence  of 
his  father's  instructions.  He  gave  early  promise  of  bis  future  em* 
inence ;  and  the  hope  of  the  fond  father.  "  that  he  could  make 
something  out  of  his  son,''  may  have  roused  his  youthful  spirit, 
and  stimulated  his  subsequent  exertions.  His  fiitber  excited  in 
him  a  curiosity  that  devoured  even  in  childhood  all  kinds  of  books 
thai  oame  in  his  way,  and  thus  was  created  that  eager/  insatiable 
26* 
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thirst  for  knowledge,  the  invariable  cohcomitant  and  characterise 
lie  of  genius  in  embryo,  which  accompanied  him  through  life,  and 
enriched  his  mind  with  the  varied  treasures  of  ancient  and   mod- 
ern learning.     He  was,  when  a  child,  remarkably  fond  of  poetly ; 
but  the  loss  of  his  father's  library   by  fire  restricted  him  to  the 
Sultzbach  Hymn-book,  and  a  tame  translation  of  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man,  both  which  he  soon  got  by  heart.     His  brother-in-law,  a 
young  clergyman,  perceiving  the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  his  'wanl 
of  the  works  best  fitted  to  gratify  and  improve  his  taste,  furnished 
him,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  with  the  poems  of  the  cele- 
brated Haller.      He  soon  became  as  familiar  with  this  elegaol 
poet  as  he  was  with  his  old  hymn-book ;  and  from  Halier's  poetry, 
so  rich  in  matter,  and  chaste  io  manner,  he  acquired  such  a  relish 
for  the  genuine  beauties  of  style  as  guided  him  in  all  his  subse- 
quent reading,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  formation  of  that  easy, 
terse  and  nervous  diction  for  which  he  is  so  justly  celebrated  above 
most  of  his  countrymen.     He  aAerwards  became  enamored  <^ 
Klopstock's  Messiah  ;  but  the  influence  of  Haller,  his  still  favorite 
author,  kept  him  from  imitating,  or  unduly  admiring,  the  florid 
beauties  of  Klopstock.     His  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  clas- 
sics, begun  in  his  boyhood,  and  continued  through  life,  was  the 
principal  means  of  producing  that  refinement  of  taste,  and  ele- 
gance of  style,  for  which  he  was  so  highly  distinguished.     His  fa- 
ther, himself  a  good  linguist,  commenced  teaching  him  the  lan- 
guages in  a  way  happily  calculated  to  make  him  appreciate  their 
peculiar  and  pre-eminent  excellencies.     He  first  turned  his  atten- 
tion solely  to  grammatical  minutia;  and  aAer  familiarizing  these, 
he  proceeded  to  select  the  finest  passages  of  Virgil  and  Cicero,  U> 
explain  their  latent  beauties,  and  kindle  the  boy  into  a  glow  of  en- 
thusiastic admiration.     Thus  prepared,  young  Reinhard  was  sent, 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  to  the  Gymnasium  Poeticum  at  Regensborg, 
where  he  spent  four  years  and  a  half  principally  in  studying  the 
ancient  languages.     Under  Topfer,  a  teacher  of  taste  and  skill, 
he  pursued  his  study  of  the  Classics  with  much  success,  and  great- 
ly increased  that  relish  for  their  beauties  which  subsequently  gave 
such  a  charm  to  his  style.     H^  also  niade  himself  master  of  sev- 
eral modern  languages,  and  read  with  much  pleasure  and  profit 
the  finest  productions  of  Italy  and  France,  especially  Fenelon's 
exquisite  Telemachus,  the  comedies  of  Moliere,  and  the  tragedies 
of  Corneille  and  Racine. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here,  as  an  instance  of  the  im- 
prudence which  too  generally  characterizes  the  genus  irritabiU 
vatum,  an  anecdote  which  shows  his  early  enthusiastic  fondness 
for  poetry.  He  went  to  Regensburg  furnished  by  his  mother  with 
a  few  guilders  to  defray  his  necessary  expenses. 

"But  sctrcely ,  says  he,  had  1  taken  up  my  abode  in  Regensburg,  before  I  dit- 
poaedolalmottallthiamonej  at  a  bookseller's  shop  for  some  German  poets,  par- 
ticular! j  Klopstock 's  Messiah,  of  which  onl^  the  ten  first  books  were  toea 
published.  The  last  attracted  me  with  an  irresistible  power  which  opeimted 
eqoally  strong  upon  my  imagination  and  my  heart.    In  it,  1  diseoveiod  Um 
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GemMiQ  langroaire  in  ft  richnesfl,  Ptrengtl^i  and,  I  may  say,  magnificence,  af 
which  1  had  previooilj  had  no  conception.  In  regard  totentim  ut,  sublimity, 
and  train  of  thought,  what  a  resembkmce  there  was  between  Klopetock,  and 
my  Haller,  and  how  welcome  therefore  must  the  former  have  been  to  one, 
whoee  fc^slingi  had  been  excited  and  moulded  by  the  latter !  Hence,  I  read 
my  Measiah  so  often,  and  with  such  interest,  that  in  a  short  time  i  knew  it  by 
heart  as  well  as  1  did  my  Haller.'* 

From  Rogenslnirg  ReiDhard  went,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  the 
University  of  Wittemberg.  His  scanty  resources,  npw  well  nigh 
exhausted,  compelled  him  to  resolve  on  spending  only  two  years 
at  this  ancient  and  far  famed  seat  of  learning.  Not  having  deter- 
roined  to  what  profession  he  should  devote  himself^  he  attended  to 
those  general  subjects  which  would  be  most  likely  to  qualify  him 
for  any  sphere  he  might  select.  Thus  he  neglected  the  regular 
coarse  of  study  preparatory  to  the  ministry  ;  but,  as  bis  acquain- 
tance with  the  various  departments  of  philosophy  and  literature ' 
did  mach  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  his  subsequent  familiarity 
with  the  Hebrew  and  its  kindred  dialects  opened  to  him  the  pure, 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  all  knowledge  respecting  divine  things, 
he  found  eventually  less  occasion  than  he  had  expected,  to  regret 
this  chasm  in  his  professional  education. 

Reinhard,  however,  did  regret  very  deeply  this  deficiency  of  his 
theological  education;  and  in  his  Confessions  he ^ warns  young 
students  for  the  ministry  to  guard  against  the  errors  which  he  had 
himself  committed,  and  earnestly  begs  them  to  attend  to  the  ac* 
quisition  of  the  theological  sciences  in  as  perfect  and  methodical 
a  manner  as  time  and  circumstances  will  permit. 

He  laments  also  his  want  of  instruction  and  exercises  in  the  'de- 
partment of  pulpit  eloquence  ;  but  he  had  pursued  a  course  of  col- 
lateral studies  which  did  much  to  supply  this  defect  in  his 
preparation  for  the  ministry. 

"  I  had  early  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  old  systems  of  eloquence, 
particularly  those  of  Cicero,  at  school.  When  at  the  university,  I  not  only 
read  them  again,  but  with  them  connected  Quintilian  and  Aristotle.  With 
the  theories  of  the  ancients  respectioi;  eloquence,  I  compared  their  discour- 
M8,  particularly  those  of  isocrates,  Demosthenes,  Aeschines,Lvsia8  and  Cic- 
ero ;  and  I  have  always  thought,  that  the  study  of  these  proved  of  more  use 
to  me  than  lectures  upon  homiletics  would  have  done. 

**  I  spent  some  years  at  the  university  before  I  becatne  acquainted  withth« 
Grecian  orators.  Until  then,  my  notions  of  eloquence  were  drawn  chiefly  > 
from  Cicero's  works.  I  looked  upon  him  with  admiration  as  the  greatest 
master  in  this  department,  excepting,  that,  on  comparing  him  with  the  con- 
cise Haller  overflowing  with  thought,  I  could  not  awid  occasionally  pronoun* 
ing  him  somewhat  verbose. 

''  Excited  by  him  I  finally  began  to  read  the  Grecian  orators;  and  how  aa- 
tonished  I  was  on  finding  in  the  most  celebrated  orator  of  all  antiquity,  a  man, 
who,  for  accomplishing  his  object  and  producing  the  greatest  cfiects,  never  ' 
used  a  single  flower  or  far-fetched  expression,  a  conceited  and  remarkable 
phrase,  or  any  thing  that  bears  the  least  resemblance  to  poetical  prose  ; — who^ 
OB  the  other  hand,  says  and  delivers  every  thing  in  those  terms  which  are  the 
moat  natutal,  correctly  distinguishing  and  strikingly  descriptive,— and  henc^, 
a  man,  in  whom  are  to  be  discovered  no  traces  of  afl^ectation  or  struggling 
after  wit  and  surprising  turns,  or  of  that  audacity  so  pleasing  to  many,  ani 
■aid  to  be  the  companion  of  genius ; — a  man,  on  the  contrary,  who  chains  the 
•tjftioo  of  hi4  hearers  by  a  dktioD,  atroog,  manly,  and  unincumbered  with 
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ir  single  saperfluoui  word ;  who  overpowera,  as  it  were,  tbe  tindefrtmdhflg 
by-ihe  strength  cf  hia  thoughts,  the  force  of  his  reasons,  and  the  superiority 
with  which  he  developes  them  ;  and  finally,  beiurs  every  thing  away  with  hiia 
by  means  of  an  eloquence  which  rolls  forth  in  periods,  which  are  perfect  in 
themselves,  are  harmonious,  and  fill  the  ear. 

"  The  more  I  road  this  orator,  the  clearer  it  appeared  to  me,  that  true  eUi* 
quence  is  something  entirely  difTeront  from  an  artificial  fluency  of  speech  ; 
•omething  entirely  different  from  playing  with  antitheses  and  witty  ezprea- 
eions ;  something  entirely  different  from  poetical  prose,  or  as  Kant  calls  it, 
prose  run  mad ;  and  finally,  something  entirely  dtJBEerent  from  tiiat  storminesi 
mnd  vehemence,  that  sputtering  and  foaming,  and  that  bomhast  and  turgid- 
ness,  at  which  the  great  mass  of  the  peonle  are  astonished  because  of  their 
ignorance.  If  then,  said  I  to  myself,  for  this  was  the  inference  which  I 
drew,  if  then  I  can  so  speak  in  the  pulpit  that  mv  discourse  shall  always  ooii« 
stitute  a  well  arranged  whole,  firmly  united  in  all  its  parts,  and  iMMitinued  in 
the  most  natural  order ;  if  1  can  always  bring  forward  such  matter  as  stands 
in  close  connexion  with  the  most  important  concerns  of  my  hearers  and  is  of 
utility  to  them  in  practical  life  ;  if  I  can  do  this  so  that  every  thought  shall 
always  be  clothed  in  those  words,  which,  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  langaagey 
distinguish  it  in  the  beat  and  most  striking  manner  ;  if  consequently,  I  can 
in  teaching  always  find  the  most  intelligible,  in  writing  the  most  obvious,  in 
admonishing  the  most  powerful,  in  warnmg  the  most  terrific,  in  consoling  the 
most  contfurting,  expressions;  if  I  can  avail  myself  of  language  so  that  ev- 
ery shading  of  the  thoughts,  every  tarn  of  the  feelings;  every  climax  of  the 
passions,  shall  be  rendered  manifest  by  it,  and  always  made  to  touch  those 
oords  of  the  heart  which  they  ought  to  do ;  finally,  if  1  can  procure  for  mj  dis- 
course a  fulness  without  bombast,  an  euphony  without  artificial  rhythm,  and 
an  easy  uninterrupted  current  which  overflows,  pouring  itself  as  it  were  into 
the  ear  and  the  heart ; — if  I  can  do  all  this,  it  will  constitute  the  eloqsence 
which  is  adapted  to  the  pulpit.  Then  my  discourse  will  be  clear  for  the  in- 
tellect, easy  to  be  remembered,  exciting  to  the  feelings  and  captivating  to  the 
heart.  Then  I  shall  speak  of  religion  with  that  perfect  simplicity,  exalted 
dignity,  and  benevolent  warmth,  with  which  we  ought  always  to  speak 
of  it." 

We  should  be  glad,  if  the  design  of  this  brief  notice  would  per- 
mit, to  follow  the  career  of  Reinhard,  and  gather  from  it  lessons 
of  instruction  and  encouragement  for  the  poor,  but  enterprising 
student.  His  poverty  compelled  him,  even  after  he  became  a 
teacher,  to  live  occasionally  on  bread  and  water  ;  but  no  obsta- 
cles, no  discouragements  could  cool  his  ardor,  or  check  his  progress 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies.  Knowledge  was  the  aliment  of  his 
soul ;  and  often,  while  his  body  must  have  been  suflfering  from 
want  of  food,  and  contracting  the  seeds  of  future  and  well  nigh 
&tal  diseases,  his  mind  was  feasting  on  a  banquet  of  science  and 
taste. 

He  was  enabled,  however,  to  complete  the  usual  course  of  study, 
and  was  then  invited  to  remain  as  a  prii'ate  teacher  in  tbe  Univer- 
sity. He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  delivered  lectures  from 
1777  to  1780,  on  various  subjects  in  Philology  and  Philosophy. 
He  was  appointed  in  1780  Professor  Extraordinary  of  U'heology 
mnd  Philosophy  ;  and  in  1784  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy and  Homiletics.  He  remained  at  the  University  till  he  was 
appointed,  in  1792,  Court  Preacher  at  Dresden,  and  continued 
for  twenty  years  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  high  office  with 
freat  diligence  and  duccess,  until  his  death  in  1812. 

Reinhard  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholsrs  that  Osr- 
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many  hag  ever  produced.  Hit  learning  was  various  and  profound, 
his  taste  pure  and  refined ;  his  mind  acute,  vigorous,  and  ever  on 
the  wing.  He  was  cast  in  a  very  finished  mould.  His  mind  was 
perfectly  balanced,  and  his  whole  character  had  a  peculiar  symme- 
try, compactness  and  perfection.  He  seems  to  have  drunk  from 
the  unadulterated  fountains  of  classical  taste,  and  imbibed  a  large 
portion  of  their  spirit.  His  Latin  resembles  the  ease,  perspicuity 
and  copiousness  of  Cicero  himself,  and  is  scarcely  excelled  even 
by  that  of  the  incomparable  Lowth.  We  are  acquainted  with  no 
German  whose  Latin  is  equal  to  that  of  Reinhard ;  and  he  wrote 
his  own  language  with  a  purity  and  elegance,  a  perspicuity,  pre- 
cision and  force,  which  have  deservedly  placed  him  well  nigh  at 
the  head  of  all  his  contemporaries  in  Germany.  His  popularity 
as  a  preacher  was  unrivalled ;  and  his  sermons,  of  which  thirty- 
nine  volumes  have  been  published,  are  said  to  be  the  best  speci- 
mens of  pulpit  eloquence  that  Germany  has  furnished  since  the 
days  of  Luther.  Beside  this  library  of  sermons,  he  gave  to  tbd 
pubUc  a  brief  system  of  Theology,  a  very  valuable  work  on  Chris- 
tian Ethics  in  five  volumes,  his  Plan  of  the  Founder  of  Christian- 
ity, and  two  volumes  of  minor  pieces  on  a  variety  of  important 
topics  in  theology,  philosophy  and  sacred  literatutc. 

Reinhard,  though  evangelically  educated  by  his  father,  doubt- 
less acquired,  in  the  progress  of  his  studies,  some  bias  towards  the 
Rationalism  which  was  then  creeping  into  all  the  Universities  of 
Germany  ;  but  his  religious  sensibilities,  and  his  profound  rever^ 
ence  for  the  word  of  God  as  our  only  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  enabled  him  to  withstand  that  popular  tide  of  degen- 
eracy which  drifted  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  upon  the  rocks 
and  quicksands  of  a  baptized  infidelity.  The  history  of  bis  inter- 
nal struggle  is  so  full  of  interest  and  admonition,  that  we  give  a 
brief  extract  to  show  its  nature,  and  the  means  whith,  like  an  an- 
chor, held  him  fast  by  the  pure  principles  of  the  gospel. 

'*  About  this  time,  disputes  became  more  and  more  general  in  the  theolog- 
ical world,  and  not  only  threatened  to  shake  doctrinal  theology  in  particular, 
bat  actually  to  overturn  it.  These  greatly  added  to  the  perplexity  of  my  in- 
ternal fermentation,  and  sometimes  increased  it  to  the  most  painful  disquie- 
tude. 

**  Neither  my  conscience  nor  my  heart,  however,  would  suffer  me  to  remain 
ignorant  of  these  disputes  and  discussions.  The  question.  What  connexion 
has  philosophy  with  revelation,  and  how  can  the  two  be  reconciled  together  ? 
bad  always  been  an  interesting  and  important  one  to  me,  and  it  became  in- 
creasingly so,  from  the  moment  I  was  called  to  deliver  lectures  upon  theolo- 
gy. It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  you  a  description  of  the  sad  strug- 
gle in  which  I  saw  myself  involved  every  morning  -, — a  struggle  which  was 
renewed  with  every  preparation  I  made  for  lecturing,  and  as  otten  accompan- 
ied wiih  the  greatest  helplessness  and  embarrassment.  The  idea  of  saying 
any  thing  which  should  infect  the  youth  with  pernicions  error,  filled  me  with 
trembling  ;  and  yet  I  had  to  speak  of  a  thousand  things  respecting  which  I 
was  obliged  to  explain  myself  with  such  problematical  ness,  as  to  render  convio- 
tion  of  the  truth  impossitHe.  Accordingly,  the  striking  of  the  clock  which 
called^  me  to  the  lecture-room,  oflen  found  roe  walking  up  and  down  my  cham- 
ber with  tears  in  my  eyes,  engaged  in  earnest  prayer  to  God,  that  he  would 
jl^oide  me  at  least  in  buch  a  manner,  as  not  to  suffer  me  to  do  any  thing  det« 
nmental  to  religion  and  morality ;  and  not  imfreqaently  was  it  diffiouit  fbr 
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BM  to  conooal  my  internal  commotion  from  ray  beaten.  Notwithttandinf 
the  uncert  inty,  however,  in  which  all  Iny  knowledge,  even  that  which  1  bad 
conaidered  as  resting  upon  a  solid  basis,  was,  about  this  time  involved,  two 
principles  remained  by  me  unshaken :  Firsts  never  to  permit  myself  to  in- 
dulge in  any  ezpUnationa  in  philosophy  which  did  violence  to  my  moral  feel- 
ings ;  and  second,  never  to  assert  any  thin^  in  theology  which  was  at  vari- 
ance with  the  obvious  declarations  of  the  Bible. 

**  The  principle,  not  to  approve  of  any  thing  in  theology  which  was  at  va- 
riance with  the  obvious  declarations  of  the  Bible,  confined  me  to  a  middle 
coorte,  in  which,  with  sufficient  fireedom  for  examination,  I  was  restrained 
from  running  off  too  far  into  error.  It  was  a  matter  of  conscienee  with  roe 
hot  to  involve  myself  in  any  contention  with  a  book  which  originated  with 
God,  and  constitutes  the  instruction  of  bo  large  a  portion  of  our  race  ;  the 
divine  power  of  which  I  had  so  often  experienced  in  my  own  heart,  and  for 
which  all  my  feelings  had  ever  declared  in  so  decided  a  manner.  In  addltidn 
to  this,  I  was  born  in  a  church,  which  is  the  proper  kingdom  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, acknowledging  as  it  does  no  other  unlimited  authority ,  and  deriving  iU 
aiyatem  of  doctrines  entirely  from  them.  This  system  appeared  to  me  to  be 
rer  more  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures,  provided  they  are  received  without  any 
human  refinements  or  perversions,  than  that  of  any  other  religious  party  of 
Christians.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  my  internal  feimeata* 
tion,  and  the  length  of  my  struggles  with  doubts  of  every  kind,  I  could,  from 
the  very  beginning,  not  only  leach  the  system  of  doctrines  embraced  by  ibe 
Evangelical  church,  but,  if  I  acted  conscientiously,  was  obliged  to  dose.  Or 
coarse,  I  afterwards  did  this  with  increasing  doUght  and  thoroughness ;  as  1 
became  more  and  more  convinced,  that  the  essential  parts  of  this  system  are 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  and  too  deeply  founded  upon  them,  ever  to  bu  mia- 
taken,  or  by  any  of  the  arts  of  interpretation,  entirely  explained  away." 

But  these  views  could  not  be  preached  without  strong  opposi- 
tioQ  even  among  the  professed  followers  of  Luther  ;  and  the  sketch 
given  by  Reinhard  of  the  treatment  he  received  for  his  adhereno* 
to  **  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  incorporated  iu  the 
creed  of  his  own  church,  so  finely  illustrates  his  religious  charaO' 
ter,  and  so  fully  developes  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  RatioDaW 
ism  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  we  cannot  refrain  firon 
giving  a  few  extracts  from  the  ninth  Letter. 

"  On  account  of  my  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  our  church,  or  rather  lo 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  which  have  always  been  recognized  in  my  i^'* 
mons,  I  have,  on  the  one  hand,  been  bitterly  censured,  and  in  reality  calum- 
Diated;  and,  on  the  other,  tenderly  apologized  for  and  defended  ;  and  I  wiu 
frankly  confess  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  tnat  the  laiter  has  grieved  me  m 
more  than  the  former. 

**  I  commenced  preaching  at  a  time  in  which  our  illuminating  theologitM 
had  succeeded  in  rendering  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  so  clear  and  in}*'^! 
gible,  that  nothing  was  left  but  pure  Rationalism.  Then,  for  any  who  wished 
to  get  applause  and  obtain  journal  approbation,  it  was  an  almost  indispensa- 
ble condition,  that  he  should  have  declared  some  book  of  the  Bible  spurious, 
or  have  attacked  some  established  doctrine.  He  who  ventured  to  make  bii 
appearance  in  public  without  doing  homage  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  .yff"J 
calculate  upon  being  received  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  Thatl  did  noi 
escape  this  fate ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  my  adherence  to  the  aiicieni  doc- 
trines was  pronounced  incomprehensible  by  the  reviewers,  treated  witUmjp^ 
tice  aAd  severity, and  spoken  of  with  bitterness  and  sarcasm^  is  a  matter  witii 
which  you  must  have  been  acquainted.  . 

"Permit  me  then  to  explain  to  you  in  a  few  words,  how  larrived  at  those  views 
•o  offensive  to  our  reforming  theologians.  In  my  struggles  after  ^^®^'H^, 
could  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  strict  and  systematic  connexion,  unity  ofF"?^ 
pie,  and  consistency  of  thought  in  religion,  could  be  acquired  only  by  ■"'I^'JlJ 
entirely  to  reason,  or  entirely  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  hence,  in  reality,  onlj  d/  (**" 
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Ettioiialift  or  SvpernsturalMt.  With  the  former,  reMon  alone  decides.  What 
4e  doei  not  comprehend  and  approve  of,  he  utterly  rejects  from  hit  creed.  His 
Imowledge  therefore  is  connected  and  homogeneous.  With  him,  lUe  Scrip- 
tures have  no  more  aothoritj  than  any  other  human  production.  He  listens 
to  what  they  say  only  when  it  agiees  with  his  own  opinions ;  and  then,  not 
bscanse  be  supposes  it  affords  any  decisive  proof  of  what  be  believes,  for  in 
this  respect  he  trusts  alone  to  reason,  but  n>erely  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion, and  showing  that  others  have  thought  and  believed  as  he  does. 

''  In  like  manner,  consistent  with  himself  and  in  every  respect  faithful  tohtv 
own  principles,  is  the  Supernsturalist.  To  him  in  matters  of  rel'gion  the 
Scriptures  are,  what  reason  is  to  the  Rationalist.  He  makes  use  of  the  lat- 
tsr  mdeed,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  claims  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  their  hi|rh  origin ;  but  as  soon  as  this  is  done,— ae 
soon  as  he  is  convinced  that  the  mstruciions  they  contain  originated  with 
God,  he  receives4heir  authority  as  decisive  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  re- 
ligion. Thenceforward,  reason  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  explain  the  Scrip- 
tures and  endeavor  to  ascertain  their  meaning ;  and  the  doctrines  to  which 
this  process  leads  her,  however  strange  they  may  seem,  or  far  they  may  lie 
beyond  the  reach  of  her  discovery  or  ability  to  prove,  she  is  b^  no  means  at 
Hoerty  to  reject,  unless  they  contain  some  things  contradictory  m  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  is  bound  to  recognize  them  as  from  God,  and  yield 
obedience  to  them  as  of  divine  authority. 

'^  It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  a  man  will  reason  inconsistently,  and  fail  off 
lighting  upon  any  satisfactory  and  determining  principle  for  the  regulation  of 
h»  knowledge,  so  long  as  he  pursues  a  middle  course,  and  makes  reason  and 
Scripture  co-ordinate,  instead  of  making  the  one  subordinate  to  the  other. 

"  In  this  middle  course, — a  course  which  never  can  lead  to  any  thiufr  more 
than  to  rhapsodical  knowledge  composed  of  heterogeneous  materials,  and 
hence,  always  disconnected  and  indefinite,— I  thought  I  discovered  the  roost 
of  those  theologians  who  were  laboring  for  the  purification  of  the  system  of 
Christian  truth.  With  due  consideration  I  say  Ou  most.  That  Uiere  were 
men  among  them  who  knew  well  what  they  wore  about,  and  were  genuine 
Rationalists,  but  thought  it  advisable  not  to  let  it  be  known,  was  a  fact  too 
obvious  to  escape  the  notice  of  attentive  observers.  But,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  these  illuminating  theologians  in  reality  knew  not  what  they  were 
about,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  tendency  of  their  efforts.  Believing  they  were 
doing  no  small  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  elevating  themtieives  not  e 
KttlB  above  the  common  mass  of  Iho  people,  they  rejected  now  this,  now 
that,  dogma  from  the  old  system,  while  at  the  same  time  they  retained  a 
moltitiido  of  others,  as  true,  which,  for  the  same  reasons,  ought  likewise  to 
have  been  rejected.  By  this  means,  the  whole  of  doctrinal  theology  was  ren- 
dered so  fluctuating  and  insecure,  that  nothing  could  any  longer  be  said  of  it, 
M  a  system.  Very  few  knew  where  they  were.  Having  taken  away  confi- 
dence in  the  old  system,  in  which  the  Scriptures  decided  every  thing,  with- 
out being  sufficiently  resolute  to  i^eject  all  Scriptural  authority,  and  follow 
the  dictates  of  reason  alone,  they  fell  into  a  strange  kind  of  capitulation  with 
the  two;  at  one  time,  sought  to  abate  something  from  the  Scriptures  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  reason,  at  another,  rendered  it  so  obliging  as  to  admit  the  valid- 
ity of  some  things  which  stood  too  obviously  on  the  mce  of  Scripture  to  be 
rejected ;  and  by  means  of  this  medir  tion  and  negociation,  now  looked  upon 
reason  as  the  rightest,  and  then  the  Scriptures,  according  as  the  mediator  and 
negotiator  felt  inclined  to  act  the  interpreter  or  the  philosopher,  and  the  oth- 
er circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  seemed  to  call  for  caution,  or  to 
aathorize  licentiousness. 

"Here,  however,  I  must  give  you  a  glance  into  my  heart,  which  will,  per- 
haps, fill  you  with  great  surprise ;  but  which  will  completely  polve  for  you 
the  riddle  of  my  unshaken  adherence  to  the  Gospel  in  general,  and  to  the 
doctrines  of  our  church  in  particular.  To  do  it  in  a  few  words ;  in  the  rela- 
tion in  which  I  stand  to  God,  I  need  a  Saviour  and  Mediatory  and  just  such 
an  one  as  Christ  is.    That  the  guilt  of  sins  once  committed  can  never  bo  di- 
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miniihed,  much  less  taken  sway,  by  any  subsequent  reiormation,  is  as  deaf 
as  the  lun.  On  tlio  other  hand,  it  will  only  be  rendered  so  moch  the  greater 
thereby,  Inasmuch  as  the  fact,  that  the  man  acts  diffsrently  now,  shows  tbtl 
he  might  have  done  so  before,  if  he  had  earnestly  desired  to.  And  as  to  this 
reformation,  however  real  and  thorough,  what  is  it?  O  !  I  appeal  to  every 
one  possessed  of  tender,  susceptible  moral  feelings,  and  acquainted  with  tM 
qnalities  of  a  good  action,  to  toll  me,  whether  it  can  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Supreme  and  Omniscient  Judge.  Will  the  best  rf  men  be  able 
to  extol  their  viitue  before  him  ?  Will  not  all  their  courage  fail  when  ex- 
amined in  the  presence  of  their  Maker  ?  Will  they  not  be  obliged  to  confeOy 
that  the  very  bent  actions  they  ever  performed,  are  not  only  entirely  dostitats 
of  merit,  but  in  addition  thereto,  so  very  defective  and  su  far  below  every 
thing  which  GoJ  may  and  must  require,  that,  instead  of  expecting  complete 
justification,  or,  perhaps,  a  reward,  they  will  have  to  entreat  for  connivanes 
and  forbearance?  This  humiliating  feeling  of  personal  nnworthineei bts 
not  only  not  been  diminished  in  me,  as  I  have  advanced  in  goodness,  bat 
been  rendered,  stronger  and  more  vivid.  Indeed,  the  defectiveness  of  humaa 
virtue  must  necessarily  become  more  striking,  in  exact  proportion  as  the 
moral  sensibilities  are  purified  and  quickened  by  the  progress  of  reformation ; 
for  he,  who  has  made  advances  in  goodness,  will  be  more  pained  at  Httis 
faults  and  impurities,  which  the  unreformed  and  beginners  in  virtue  do  not 
even  perceive,  than  the  latter  are  at  gross  errors." 

But  we  have  lingered  much  longer  than  we  intended  on  the 
delightful  theme  of  lleinhard's  life  and  character.  To  his  couo- 
trymen  and  contempararies,  these  Confessions,  written  with  w 
much  ease,elegance  and  naivetd  must  have  been  an  extremely  inter- 
esting piece  of  autobiography.  Some  degree  of  familiarity  with  his 
writings  may  have  prepared  us  to  devour  this  part  of  the  little 
work  before  us  with  a  relish  somewhat  peculiar ;  but  we  can  con- 
fidently commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all,  especially  of  Christian 
ministers,  and  still  more  particularly  of  those  who  are  preparing 
for  the  sacred  office,  as  full  of  admonition,  eDcoorageroent,  and 
practical  wisdom.  It  suggests  a  great  vanity  of  topics  which  call 
for  thorough  discussion  ;  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  now  to 
mention  them.  The  work  is  necessarily  quite  miscellaneous. V  We 
should,  at  first  view,  find  some  fault  with  the  arrangement  which 
Mr.  Taylor  has  adopted ;  but,  on  examining  the  contents  more 
minutely,  we  doubt  whether  the  compiler  could  have  arranged  his 
heterogeneous  materials  in  an  order  less  exceptionable.  ThejMe- 
moirs,  so  called,  come  last,  but  merely  because  they  are  in  fact 
supplementary  to  the  confessions  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  thcf 
begin  with  an  account  of  Reinhard's  death,  and  are  filled  up  with 
additional  sketches  of  his  life.  This  order  may,  after  all,  appear 
faulty  to  some ;  but  it  is  of  no  great  consequence  either  way ;  and 
for  ourselves,  we  rather  wonder  how  Mr.  Taylor  contrived^to  man- 
age the  dry  and  perplexed  materials  of  Bottiger  so  well. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

LETTERS   TO   TOUNO   MINISTERS. 
LETTER     V. 
BkLOYBD  BbXTHRKH   AlfO  FiUBVDSy 

Tho  remarks  made  in  my  last  Letter  were  meant  to  be  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  principle  before  laid  down,  namely, 
that  the  Bible  is  our  standard  both  as  to  the  matter  and 
the  manner  of  religious  instruction.  We  are  under  sacred 
obligations  to  c(mform  to  this  standard,  because  it  is  divine  and 
inflBdlible.  I  am  persuaded  that  you  feel  this  obligation,  and 
that  you  will  cordially  and  unitedly  utter  the  pious  sentiment, 
Whatsoever  the  Lord  saith,  that  must  toe  speak. 

Since  I  wit)te  the  last  Letter,  and  the  substance  of  the  follow- 
ing, I  have  re-perused  Dr.  Smalley's  Discourses  on  the  sinner's 
inabUity  to  comdy  with  the  gospel,  Dr.  Griffin's  Lecture  on 
the  plea  of  inabuity,  and  the  sermon  of  Rev.  Mr.  Christmas  on 
the  distincti(»i  between  natural  and  moral  inability.  I  coincide 
with  those  excellent  writers  in  regard  to  the  grand  positions 
which  they  labor  to  estabHsh.  As  to  the  manner  of  drawing 
out  the  imp(»tant  ^bstinction  between  different  kinds  of  inability, 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  oflfer  some  remarks  in  another  place. 

My  present  object  is  to  inquire  for  the  true  meaning  of  the 
yariom  texts,  which  were  cited  in  the  last  Letter,  and  which  af- 
firm, in  different  ways,  that  sinners  eonno/ comply  with  the  di- 
vine requisiticms.  By  what  means  can  we  arrive  at  the  sense 
vrhich  the  sacred  teachdiB  meant  to  utter  in  those  te:i^  ? 

It  may  contribute  scnaMtfaing  to  a  right  understanding  of 
tkoB  tmtim,  or,  at  least,  k  may  hdp  us  ri^tly  to  qualify  dieir 
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meaning,  to  notice  that  the  inspired  writers,  in  the  mo0i  one* 
quivocal  terms,  require  the  sinner  to  comply  with  the  divine 
commands,  and  charge  it  upon  him  as  his  own  favU^  and  as 
what  exposes  him  to  just  condemnation,  that  he  does  not  coat- 
ply.  This  is  a  very  important  consideration ;  and  if  we  had 
nothing  else,  would  be  9u£Scient  to  satisfy  us  thai  the  sinners 
inability  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  that  it  does  not  in  the 
least  exempt  him  from  his  obligations  to  obey  the  divine  reqoiie- 
ments,  nor  diminish  the  guilt  of  disobedience. 

But  we  have  other  and  more  direct  means  (^  und^nstandmg 
the  nature  of  the  inabiUty  spoken  of;  the  most  important  of 
which  is,  an  examination  of  the  passages  themselves  where  this 
inability  is  brought  into  view.  In  several  of  these  passages^ 
there  is  something  which  clearly  indicates  what  kind  of  inability 
is  intended.  First ;  take  Matt  12 :  34.  ^'  How  can  ye  being 
evil,  speak  good  things  ?  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh."  Why  could  they  not  speak  good  things  ? 
Because  they  were  eviL  As  Jesus  had  just  said ;  "  an  evil  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit  ?"  What  prevents  ?  Simjdy  the 
badness  of  the  tree. 

Next  examine  John  6 :  44.  "How  can  ye  believe,  who  re- 
ceive honor  one  of  another  ?"  Why  could  they  not  believe? 
Because  they  received  honor  (me  of  another,  and  sought  noi  the 
honor  which  cconeth  from  God.  In  other  words,  it  was  their 
worldly,  ambitious  disposition  which  kept  them  from  bdieving. 
The  reason  why  those  spoken  of,  John  12 :  39,  could  not  be- 
lieve, is  also  suggested  in  the  passage  itself ;  namely,  that  their 
hearts  were  hardened  and  blinded.  So  Rom.8:  7,  8.  What  is 
the  reason  why  those  of  whcun  the  Apostle  qieaJos,  cannot  be 
subject  to  the  divine  law,  and  cannot  please  God  1  Because 
they  have  the  carnal  mind  ;  or,  as  expressed  in  v.  8,  became 
they  are  in  the  flesh.  Why  cannot  such  as  are  qx>keii  o^ 
1  Cor.  2:  14,  receive  the  things  <^  the  Spirit?  Because  they  are 
natural  m^n,  men  in  a  state  opposite  to  spiritucU.  The  im- 
possibility of  renewing  to  repentance  those  mentioned,  Heb.  6 : 
4 — 6,  is  the  hardened,  degraded  state  of  mind  belonging  to 
apostates.  In  Jer.  13 :  23,  the  reason  is  clearly  suggested,  why 
it  was  so  difficult  for  the  persons  addressed  to  do  gcwd ;  nam^, 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  do  evil,  or  had  a  habit  of  sin- 
ning. The  obstacle  to  the  salvation  of  the  rich  man  is  deady 
brought  into  view ;  that  is,  Us  love  of  riches. 

In  all  these  instances,  and  in  others  which  might  be  umd- 
tioned,  the  land  of  inabiUty  and  difficulty  referred  to  is  ^daiplj 
suggested  in  the  passages  themselves.  In  other  casos^  it  may 
be  infeo^  from  the  natuie  and  ciicumsUncos  of  the  snlgeat. 
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For  ezamide,  John  6:  44.  ''No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except 
the  Father  who  hath  sent  me  diaw  him."  Jesus  daid  this  to 
unbelieving,  murmuring,  caviling  Jews ;  and  he  said  it  to  them 
as.  such.  Being  of  thut  character,  they  omdd  not  come  to 
Ghrist  And  then  as  to  that  divine  influence  which  he  repre- 
sented to  be  so  necessary  ;  it  was  an  influence  to  be  exerted 
upon  men  in  respect  to  their  bdkving ;  an  influence,  accord- 
ingly, which  was  to  a£fect  their  moral  dispo^ticms.  But  why 
was  this  necessary,  except  because  those  dispositions  were 
wrong  ?  What  but  a  bad  heart  could  hinder  them  from  loving 
and  obeying  the  holy  and  benevolent  Saviour? 

An  examination  of  John  8 :  43,  would  lead  to  the  same  result 
"  Why  do  ye  not  understand  my  speech  ?  Because  ye  cannot 
(ye  are  not  able  to)  hear  my  word."  And  why  could  they  not 
hear  Christ's  word?  What  immediately  fdlaws  will  show. 
**  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  Devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father 
3^  will  do. — He  that  is  of  God  heareth  God's  words :  ye  there- 
fore hear  them  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God."  The  pdesess- 
ion  of  such  a  character  was  the  reason  why  they  could  not  re* 
ceive  divine  truth. 

The  nature  of  the  inability  may  be  gathered  also  from  those 
iexta,  which  spe^^k  of  the  same  general  sufajeet  in  other  lan- 
guage. I  shall  particularize  John  5:  40;  "  Ye  \DiU  not  {au  ^ilMt^ 
ye  are  not  willing  or  disposed)  to  c<Hne  unto  me,  that  ye  might 
have  Ufe."  Such  a  passage  as  this  would  naturally  lead  us  to 
think,  that  the  inability  spoken  of  in  other  places  must  con^ 
fdst  in  an  unwillingness  or  disinclination  to  do  what  is  right. 
And  we  should  also  be  led  to  adc^  this  conclusion  by  the  gen< 
eral  feet,  that  the  sacred  teachers  charge  it  upon  man  as  his 
sin,  for  which  he  deserves  the  wrath  of  God,  that  he  refuses  to 
do  those  very  things,  which  he  is  said,  in  the  passages  quoted, 
to  be  unable  to  do.  Their  treating  the  subject  in  this  manner 
evidently  implies,  that  the  sinner's  inabihty  consists  in  some- 
thing which  is  morally  wrong  and  blame-worthy.  And  what 
can  this  be,  but  wickedness  of  heart,  or  disinclination  to  do 
the  will  of  God? 

It  is  th^i  perfectly  evident  from  the  Scriptures,  that  tbe  sin- 
ner has  an  inability  to  obey  the  gospel,  and  that  this  inability 
consists  in  his  entire  moral  corruption,  or  wickedness  of  heart. 
Has  he  any  other  inability?  The  passages  which  teach  that 
he  has  this  kind  of  inabihty  neither  assert  nor  imply  any  thing 
more.  The  dq)ravity  of  the  unrenewed  sinner  is  so  deep  and 
tctel,  and  so  effectually  hinders  him  from  forsaking  sin  and  be- 
coming a  {[^ower  of  Christ,  as  frilly  to  justify  the  sacred  writers 
m  affirming  that  he  carmot  do  this.    Such  is  the  obstacle  to 
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futh  and  obedience,  ariemg  from  the  corrupt,  selfish  heait,  Cfaai 
k  becomes  perfectly  natmul  and  proper  for  any  mirenewed  sin- 
ner, who  truly  tmows  himself,  to  say,  not  in  the  way  of 
self-justification,  but  of  penitent,  humble  confessicm,  that  he  eoft^ 
not  believe  and  obey ;  that  unless  he  is  renewed  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  it  is  impossible  tor  him  to  cease  from  sin,  or  to  do  that 
which  is  s[Mritually  good.  And  as  the  existence  of  an  inabffity 
of  this  kind  is  sufficient  to  justify  all  the  language  which  the 
inspired  writers  use  in  relation  to  the  subject;  what  reason 
have  we  to  suppose  that  they  meant  to  speak  of  any  other  kind 
of  inability  ?  For  example ;  when  Jesus  put  the  cutting  ques- 
tion to  the  self-righteous,  ambitious  Jews ;  "  How  can  ye  behevc, 
who  receive  honcx-  one  ot  another,  and  seek  not  the  hooor 
which  Cometh  fi-om  God  only ;"  he  pointed  out  an  inability,  a 
hinderance  to  believing,  of  a  peorticular  kind;  that  is,  a  worldly, 
ambitious  heart ;  but  he  referred  to  no  other.  This  was  aH 
that  he  represented  as  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  believing. 
Surely  he  did  not  mean  to  signify  that  the  imbelieving  Jews  la- 
bored under  any  such  inability  as  the  Apostle  had  in  view, 
when  he  said  of  those  who  had  not  been  instructed  in  r^ard  to 
Christ ;  "  how  can  they  believe  on  him  of  whom  they  have  not 
heard .?"  And  surely  he  did  not  speak  of  an  aljility  arising  frois 
any  such  deficiency  or  disorder  in  the  faculties  of  the  mind,as  eith- 
er takes  away  or  diminishes  moral  agency,  or  moral  obligation. 
We  are  satisfied  of  this,  because  he  speaks  to  the  unbelieving' 
Jews  as  the  proper  subjects  of  the  divine  law,  and  charges  un- 
beUef  and  disobebience  upon  them,  as  a  sin  for  which  they  were 
justly  condemned.  The  same  is  evident  in  all  the  other  instan- 
ces in  which  the  sacred  writers  say,  that  the  sinner  cannot  do 
what  God  requires.  They  plainly  refer  to  an  inability  belong- 
ing to  those  who  are  completely  moral  and  accountable  agents. 
This  we  learn  firom  the  general  current  of  Scripture,  and  from 
our  own  consciousness.  Whatever  attributes  of  mind,  whatever 
intellectual  or  moral  faculties  are  necessary  to  constitute  men 
proper  subjects  of  law,  and  justly  accountable  to  God  for  their 
actions ;  these  attributes  and  faculties  sinners  possess,  notwith- 
standing their  inability  to  obey  God  ;  i.  e.  notwithstanding  the 
desperate  wickedness  of  their  hearts.  Nay,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  existence  of  this  kind  of  inability  not  only  consists  with  un- 
impaired moral  agency,  but  necessarily  implies  it.  There  can 
be  no  such  inability  without  it  If  any  one  should  cease  to  he 
a  moral  agent,  he  could  not  be  the  subject  of  moral  evil ;  and 
of  course  there  could  be  no  place  for  that  inability  which  coo- 
mts  in  the  sinfulness  of  the  heart.  We  must  have  '^  the  heart 
and  soul  and  mind  and  strength,"  mentioned  in  the  first  and 
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fmteemmand,  or  we  cannot  be  charged  wkh  a  adpable  ina- 
bOity  to  obey.  We  must  have  eturs  and  eyes,  the  organs  of 
hearing  and  seeing,  or  we  cannot  be  charged  with  a  criminal 
deafness  and  blindness. 

Here  I  cannot  but  remark  on  the  perfect  simphcity  and  art- 
lessness  of  the  inspired  teachers.  Concerning  the  subject  now 
undo:  consideration,  they  had  clear  concepti(»s,  and  strong  emo* 
tioDs ;  and  they  wished  to  make  a  deep  impression  of  the  truth 
reepecting  it  on  the  minds  of  others.  Of  course  their  language 
betkme  more  cm*  less  figurative.  And  in  the  use  of  such  km- 
guage,  they  unsuspectingly  followed  the  promptings  of  their 
own  honest  hearts,  under  the  guidance  of  heavenly  wisdom,  al- 
ways relying  upon  us  to  attend  to  their  instructions  with  candor 
and  docility.  If  we  study  the  word  of  God  with  the  same  hon- 
esty and  simplicity  which  the  sacred  writers  exhibit,  we  cannot « 
M  to  understand  it  aright  We  find,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  Scripture,  that  the  sinfulness  of  the  heart  is  very 
great  Man's  natural  disinclination  to  holiness  is  so  strong  and 
80  obstinate,  that  no  ar&ruments  which  we  can  use,  are  able  to 
overcome  it.  The  word  and  providence  erf  God  and  the  stri- 
vings of  the  Spirit  unitedly  urge  them  to  forsake  their  wicked 
ways ;  but  this  united  and  powerfiil  urgency  proves  unavailing. 
There  is  a  hinderance  in  the  way  of  their  conversion  to  God, 
which  nothing  but  omnipotence  can  overcome.  Now  how  shall 
this  hindrance  which  consists  in  the  desperate  wickedness  of 
the  heart,  be  justly  and  adequately  represented  ?  The  sacred 
writers  sometimes  say  that  the  sinner  does  not  obey  the  voice  of 
God,  and  will  not  come  to  Christ ;  and  they  say  truly.  But 
this  language  has  not  all  the  force  which  they  deem  necessary. 
And  accordingly  they  proceed  to  say,  and  they  say  often,  that  the 
onner  cannot  obey  the  voice  of  God,  and  cannot  come  to  Christ 
And  most  certainly  they  say  right  In  my  view,  there  are 
no  words  which  could  so  justly  and  adequately  express  the  truth 
on  this  subject,  as  those  which  are  used  in  the  passages  cited  in 
nay  last  Letter.  In  those  passages,  the  words  originally  deno- 
ting want  of  power  in  the  literal  sense,  are  indeed  used  some- 
what metaphorically.  Be  it  sa  Metaphorical  language  is  al- 
ways resorted  to,  when  words,  employed  in  a  strictly  Uteral 
aeitte,  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  express  adequately  our  con- 
cq)tions.  This  I  apprehend  to  be  precisely  the  case  here. 
Were  we  now  for  the  first  time  to  have  a  just  impression  of  the 
deq)  depravity  of  sinners,  and  the  utter  inefficacy  of  all  human 
ineans  to  cure  that  depravity ;  and  were  we  now  for  the  first 
time,  with  becoming  earnestness  and  fidelity,to  express  oarsdyes 
26* 
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on  the  subject;  we  Bhould,  without  doubt,  naturally  lesort  to 
mich  language  as  I  have  quoted,  and  should  say ;  the  hearts  of 
smners  are  so  lost  to  all  that  b  good,  and  so  fuUy  set  in  tham 
to  do  evil,  that  they  cannot  of  themselves  turn  to  God,  and  obey 
his  commands.  This  we  should  say,  with  nothing  in  view  bi^ 
the  desperate  wickedness  of  their  hearts.  Such  laii^^uage  would 
be  the  genuine  expression  of  our  conceptions  and  fedings. 
And  it  is  generally  the  case,  that  when  sinners  c(Hne  to  be 
thoroughly  convinced  of  sin,  they  spontaneously  use  this  hat- 
guage  respecting  themselves.  If  any  call  in  question  the  cor- 
rectness or  the  suitableness  of  this  language  ;  I  refer  them  to 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  for  satisfaction.  Surely  I  need  not  take 
pains  to  convince  gospel  ministers,  that  the  language  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  was  just  and  suitable.  Were  they  not  wise 
and  honest  men  1  Did  they  not  know  what  belonged  to  good 
sense,  and  to  a  safe  method  of  teaching  ?  Did  not  the  divine 
Spirit,  whose  infallible  guidance  they  enjoyed,  know  what  mode 
of  instruction  would  be  of  the  best  tendency  in  all  future  ages? 
Their  manner  of  teaching  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  accordingly  must  be  suitable,  so  long  as  hu- 
man nature  remains  the  same.  The  disposition  of  men  to  per- 
vert it  and  to  turn  it  into  an  apology  for  sin,  may  require,  and 
does  require,  that  it  should  be  clearly  ex[dained,  and  that  the 
hurtful  errors  occasioned  by  it  should  be  exposed.  But  we  cannot 
object  to  the  language  of  the  Bible,  or  doubt  its  propriety,  or  give 
the  preference  to  that  which  is  different,  without  dishonor  to  the 
Author  of  the  Bible.    Dr.  Smalley  says. 


**  There  if  a  real  necessity  for  tisin^  such  words  as  eapabUj  incapable^  i 
&c.  in  that  diversity  of  signification  in  which  we  see  thsy  are  used  in  com- 
mon speoch,  as  well  as  in  the  Scriptures-  For  whenever  any  tbin^,  whether 
in  ourselves  or  without  us,  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  oar  doio^  a  things 
we  have  no  way  fully  and  strongly  enough  to  express  that  inconsistency, 
but  by  saying,  we  are  unahh,  we  cannot^  it  is  impogsibUy  or  using  some  wond 
of  like  import.  And  now  it  b  certain  that  want  of  a  heart  or  incHnation  to  do 
a  thing,  may  be,  and  is  as  inconsistent  with  our  doing  it,  as  any  thin^  else 
could  be.  Covetousness  is  as  inconsistent  with  liberality,  as  poverty  is.  It 
may  as  effectually  hinder  a  man  from  doing  deeds  ofcharity.  indolence  is  ii 
inconsistent  with  industry,  as  bodily  weakness.  The  want  of  an  upright  heart 
and  a  public  spirit  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  good  ruler,  as  the 
want  of  wisdom.  And  the  want  of  all  principles  of  virtue  must  be  as  incon- 
sistent with  acting  virtuously,  as  even  the  want  of  those  intellectual  fiicnlttea 
which  are  necessary  to  moral  agency.  And  so*~as  to  doing  evU  things. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  doing  them,  i.  e.  knowingly  and  designedly, — witb- 
oat  an  evil  dicpoeition.  Qur  free  and  moral  actions  are,  and  must  be,  aa  in- 
variably guided  and  dictated  by  our  minds,  as  they  are  bounded  and 
limited  by  our  natural  power.  That  is,  every  one  most  act  bis  ovnn  nature 
•od  choice ;  otherwiae  he  does  not  act  himself;  he  is  not  the  agent.  And 
if,  whan  we  would  express  this  sort  of  necessity,  we  should  not  use  the 
same  phrases  as  are  made  use  of  in  cases  of  natural  necessity,  but,  for  fear 
of  a   misunderstanding,   shoold  carefully  avoid   faying  a   man ' 
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wfeiwTAf  we  mean  only  that  ha  has  ziot  auch  a  lieart  ai  it  neceisary,  and 
only  say  that  he  wUX  not ; — our  langtuige  would  often  sound  oddj  heing  out  of 
common  custom j  which  governs  the  propriety  of  words :  and  not  only  so,  bat  tt 
mijfi  not  be  m^lieieittly  expressive.  Should  we  be  afraid  to  aay  it  is  impoMsi- 
hU  for  a  man  to  love  Uod,  or  come  to  Christ,  while  his  heart  is  altogether 
wicked  and  full  of  enmity  a^inst  God  and  Christ ;  people  would  be  ready  to 
think  we  ima^ned  this  mi^t  sometimes  happen,  and  that  there  was  no  real 
imposBibility  m  it  of  any  kmd,  whereaa  there  ia  as  real  and  as  absolute  aa 
impoBsbility  in  this  case,  as  in  any  supposable  case  wbateTor.  To  be  moie 
guarded,  therefore,  than  the  scripture  is,  in  this  matter,  would  be  to  be  im- 
guardtd.  The  Apostle  demands ;  **  Can  the  fig-tree  bear  oliTe-berries  P  or  a 
fine,  figs  ?'* — And  our  SaTiour  says ;  "  a  gpodtree  etumot  bring  forth  eril 
fruit;  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.  A  good  man  out  of 
the  good  treasure  of  the  heart  bringeth  forth  good  things ;  and  an  evil  man 
out  of  the  OTil  treasure  bringeth  fbmi  eril  things."  There  is  as  certain  and 
nerer  failing  a  connexion  in  thia  case,  as  any  natural  connexion  whateTer : 
whidi  ought  hy  no  means  to  be  dissembled,  but  openly  maintained.  Bat 
then  it  is  certainly  of  a  quite  different  and  even  directly  opposite  nature,  to 
all  intents  and  parpoaes  of  moral  agency.  And  it  is  of  the  last  importance, 
in  my  apprehension,  that  this  also  should  be  maintained,  and  manifested  to 
sftry  man's  conscience."* 

For  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  languagie  alx)ve  mention- 
ed in  the  case  before  ns,  I  shall  suggest  one  more  consideration, 
namely ;  that,  without  objections  from  any  one,  such  language 
18  used  in  other  cases,  where  its  meaniiig  depends  on  the  same 
principles. 

It  is  said,  Heb.  6:  18,  to  be  ^Hmpossible  for  God  to  lie.''  The 
writer  is  not  speaking  in  regard  to  power  taken  in  the  literal 
sense,  but  in  regard  to  moral  character.  To  honor  God  and 
excite  confidence  in  his  word,  he  says,  it  is  impossible  for  God 
to  lie.  Now  who  ever  objected  to  the  word  impossible  in  this 
case?  Who  does  not  see  that  it  is  perfectly  adapted  to  express 
the  thing  intended,  and  that  no  other  word  could  do  it  so  well? 
And  yet  there  is  no  impossibility  in  this  case,  but  that  which 
arises  from  the  moral  character  of  God. 

It  is  said  of  Christ,  2  Tim.  2:  13,  that  he  cannot  deny  him- 
self. What  prevents?  Not  the  want  of  power  in  the  Uteral 
sense,  but  his  immutable  uprightness  and  goodness.  And  Pe- 
ter said  of  himself  and  fellow  apostles,  Acts  4:  20,  "  We  cannot 
but  gp^k  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard."  The 
ody  necessity  which  lay  upon  them  was  their  love  to  Christ 
and  their  conviction  of  duty. 

This  language  is  used  very  familiarly  also  in  comnK)n  dis- 
course. Of  a  man  whose  character  stands  high  in  our  esteem, 
we  say,  he  is  incapable  of  any  thing  mean  or  dishonest.  If  yoa 
go  to  a  just  Judge,  and  attempt  to  secure  his  favor  by  a  bribe,  he 
wilt  immediately  say  to  you, '  I  cannot  listen  to  your  propoeaL* 

*  See  Dr.  SmaHey's  two  sefmom  on  man's  inability  to  comply  with  ibe  gospel :  pp. 
7-K),  English  Edluon. 
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tf  you  ask  a  covetous  rich  man  to  eontributeto  a  Bible  SodnCy, 
ke  will  quickly  express  his  feelings  by  saying  '  I  canH  do  it.' 
The  tender  mother,  amid  all  her  cares  and  trials,  says,  '  I  cm^ 
not  forget  my  dear  infent  child.'  And  parents,  governed  by  ex* 
ceesive  fondness,  will  say,  ^  We  cannot  consent  that  our  dear 
son  dbould  leave  us  and  spend  his  life  among  the  heatheii.' 
When  we  find  a  man,  whom  no  ailments  can  dissuade  from 
Ijring,  and  stealing,  and  whose  habit  of  wickedness  has  been  con- 
firmed by  long  practice,  we  sometimes  say  of  him,  thai  he  can  no 
more  cease  to  do  wickedly,  than  he  can  cease  to  breathe  ;  and 
we  say  this  for  the  very  purpose  of  showing  how  abandoned  be 
is,  and  how  deserving  of  punishment  And  the  man  of  whom 
you  would  naturally  say  this,  would  be  the  one  whom  eyery 
cdtft  of  justice  in  the  world  would  deem  worthy  of  the 
severest  penalty. 

Plainly  then,  the  language  under  consideration  is  the  gen- 
uine language  of  feeling  and  of  common  life,  and  is  femiliariy 
used  in  other  similar  cases,  without  any  thought  of  its  incorrect- 
ness, even  by  those  who  object  to  it  in  the  case  now  in  hand. 
In  &vor  of  this  manner  of  speaking,  I  have  cited  the  lan- 
guage of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  applied  to  the  self-same  thing, 
and  used  frequently,  with  perfect  fireedom,  and  without  the 
least  check  or  qualification,  except  what  arises  fi-om  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  and  from  the  exercise  of  common  sense.  This 
free  and  firequent  scripture  use,  joined  with  common  use  in  oth- 
er similar  cases,  must  be  regarded  as  a  full  justification  of  the 
mode  of  teaching  referred  to,  unless  there  are  peculiar  and  valid 
reascms  at  the  present  day  for  an  entire  departure  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  inspired  writers.  We  must  then  inquire,  whether 
there  are  such  reasons. 

The  chief  .reason  which  is  urged,  in  addition  to  those  consid- 
ered in  the  last  Letter,  is,  that  sinners  will  take  occasion  from 
such  language  to  excuse  themselves  from  the  duty  of  repent- 
ance, and  to  justify  themselves  in  sin.  They  will  say ;  *  If  we 
cannot  believe  and  obey,  how  axe  we  under  obligation  to  do  it? 
How  can  that  be  justly  required  of  us  as  our  duty,  for  which 
we  have  not  the  requisite  power? 

I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  sinners,  destitute  of  true  con- 
victiiHi,  do  often  and  very  wickedly  pervert  the  language  above 
mentioned,  taking  occasion  from  it  to  rid  themselves,  more  or 
less,  of  the  feeling  of  obligation,  and  to  harden  themselves  in 
impenitence.  On  this  account,  great  pains  should  be  taken  to 
give  them  clear  and  faithful  instruction,  and  to  guard  them 
against  supposing  that  their  inability  to  obey  the  divine  com- 
mands is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  fiirnish  the  least  excuise  lor 
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toD.  And  I  will  ^ggest  one  thing  which  I  consider  to  be 
specially  important,  as  a  means  of  preventing  that  wicked  per- 
version  of  divine  truth,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  Thi 
pulpit  id  a  place  where  we  are  to  discourse  on  subjects  of  infinke 
moment  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  where,  ax>cordingly,  we 
should  labor  to  be  as  intelligible  and  plain  as  possible,  and  ft* 
this  purpioee  should  use  the  language  of  commcm  feeling  and 
conomon  life.  Now  if  we  forget  the  special  object  of  preachimif, 
and  introduce  philosq)hical  and  metaphysical  subjects,  or  treat 
the  subjects  of  religion  in  a  philosophical  or  metaphysical  man- 
ner ;  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  produce  in  our  hearers  a  halnt 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  very  imfavorable  to  right  impressions ; 
shall  render  them  disputatious  or  speculative,  and  thus  deaden 
their  conscience,  and  fortify  them  against  conviction.  And 
if  there  is  such  a  proneness  as  we  have  seen  in  unconverted 
sinners,  to  pervert  the  scripture  representation  of  their  inability 
to  their  own  hurt,  I  beg  you  to  consider  whether  this  may  not 
be  owing  in  a  measure  to  the  prevalence  of  those  modes  of 
preaching  which  deviate  jfrom  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and 
whether  it  would  not  contribute  essentially  to  remedy  this  evil, 
if  we  should  all  confine  ourselves  to  the  great  subjects  of  reve- 
lation, and  go  back  to  the  modes  of  teaching,  and  to  the  kinds 
of  phraseology,  which  are  found  in  the  Bible. 

But  the  weight  of  the  argument  above  stated  against  the 
use  of  scripture  langus^e  ought  to  be  considered  more  particu- 
larly. 

Suppose  then  you  do  as  some  distinguished  ministers  do, 
that  is,  studiously  avmd  every  expression  which  implies,  or 
seems  to  imply,  that  the  sinner  cannot  do  what  God  requires. 
From  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  you  exhort  him  to  repent  and  to  flee 
fr<Mn  the  wrath  to  come,  and  tell  him  he  can  do  it.  You  urge 
upon  him  his  immediate  obligation  to  obey  the  gospel,  and  tell 
him  he  is  able  to  obey,  perfectly  able  now,  in  his  unregenerate 
state,  without  any  help  from  God.^  You  tell  him,  if  he  were  not 
€U>le  to  obey,  he  could  not  be  in  duty  bound  to  obey.  And 
you  direct  him  to  search  the  Scriptures  to  see  whether  these 
things  are  so.  The  sinner,  thus  instructed,  p<»iders  the  sub- 
ject,  and  in  compliance  with  your  direction,  searches  the 
Scriptures.  After  a  while  he  comes  to  you,  and  says  :  *  In 
the  instructions  of  the  pulpit  you  inform  me  that,  if  I  am  una- 
ble to  beheve  and  obey,  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  do  it ; . 
and  BO  I  understand  the  subject.  Now  when  I  look  into  the 
Bible,  I  find  no  text  which  declares  that  I  can  do  what  God , 
requires ;  but  I  find  many  which  expressly  declare  that,  while 
unrenewed,  I  cannot.    Thus  taking  what  you  teach,  namely^ 
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that*  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  obey  God  nnlesB  I  am,  of 
myself,  able  to  obey,  and  what  the  BiUe  teaches  in  connectioa 
with  it,  namely,  that  while  unrenewed  I  cannot  obey,  I  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  I  am  in  foct  under  no  obligation  to 
obey,  and  that  your  ^orts  to  make  me  feel  my  obligation  are 
all  misapplied.' 

Another  sinner  comes  to  you,  and  makes  known  his  difli- 
culty.  He  says :  *  You  profess  to  receive  the  word  c(  God,  as 
a  sure  and  infallible  guide,  and  to  derive  all  your  instructions 
frcnn  it.  But  how  to  reconcile  your  instructions  with  that  divine 
word,  I  know  not.  You  frequently  affirm,  and  make  the 
affirmation  very  pr(»ninent,  that  we  can,  of  ourselves,  believe 
and  obey.  But  the  inspired  writers,  whenever  they  have  any 
idling  to  say  on  the  subject,  affirm  that  we  cannot.  Now  this 
appearance  of  disagreement,  and  of  contradiction  too,  betwe^i 
your  preaching  and  the  word  of  God,  is  a  source  ot  painful 
perplexity  to  my  mind,  and  must  occasion  a  diminiebed  respect 
either  for  your  preaching,  or  for  the  Bible.' 

Such  things  as  these,  sinners  may  say ;  and  such  things, 
substantially,  they  do  say.  The  question  then  is,  whetha 
avoiding  the  language  of  the  Bible,  and  using  that  which  ap- 
pem^  80  contradictory  to  it,  must  not  generally  fail  of  answering 
the  purpose  intended,  considering  that  the  sinner  has  the  Bible, 
and  is  capable  of  reading  it  for  himself,  and  that  he  can  urge 
in  his  own  favor  the  plea  of  that  inability  which  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  so  often  assert,  and  which  he  is  led  by  one  part  <rf 
your  preaching  to  regard  as  an  excuse  for  impenitence.  Is 
not  the  difficulty  and  the  danger  as  great,  at  least,  in  this  way, 
as  in  the  other '}  And  must  it  not  bring  an  influence  specially 
hurtful  upon  the  sinner's  mind,  to  notice  so  much  appearance 
of  ccmtradiction  between  what  he  reads  in  the  Bibloi  and  what 
he  hears  frcMn  ministers,  particularly  from  those  who  are  want- 
ing in  maturity  of  understanding,  and  who  seem  to  think  it  an 
hmoT  not  to  be  afraid  of  inconsistency  or  rashness  ?  Must  not 
the  sinner's  situation  be  attended  with  peril,  when  his  religious 
teachers  constantly  assert  one  thing,  and  the  inspired  writers 
another  ?  And  is  it  not,  on  the  whole,  safer  and  better  for  as 
to  keep  close  to  our  commission,  and  to  honor  God's  holy  woid 
by  using  freely  the  very  representations  which  are  so*  often 
found  on  its  pages,  and  then  endeavoring  to  give  a  just  and 
fiedthful  explanation  of  them ;  and  such  an  explanation  as  will 
show,  that  the  sinner's  inability  to  that  which  is  spiritually 
good  is  indeed  a  dreadful  reality,  but  that  it  consists,  not  in  tm 
want  of  any  faculties  of  mind,  or  of  any  advantages  whidi 
necessarily  belong  to  moral  and  aecountaliJe  beings,  but  in  that 
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atrong  propensity  to  mm.  and  ai^nkm  to  hoiineasy  which  jkUa 
to  noUiing  but  the  act  of  omnipotence  ?  ,  As  this  is  the  plain 
truth,  wluit  better  can  we  do  than  to  teach  it  ?  ^  What  bettcor, 
than  to  show  men,  that  wheli  the  ffibie  represents  thaxk  m 
unable  to  beheve  and  obey,  it  represents  them  as  in  a  moat 
haniiliating  and  appalling  condition,  fixing  upon  them  the 
heaviest  possible  charge  of  depravity  and  guflt  ?  Our  buaineaa 
is  to  call  the  sinfulness  of  man  by  the  very  names  which  God 
gives  it,  and  then  to  lay  open  to  view  its  ill-desert,  ity  malignity 
aad  hatefiilness,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth.  We  should 
labor  tp  make  sinners  feel,  when  we  describe  their  guilty, 
ruined  state,  that  we  have  the  word  of  Grod  on  our  side ; — 
to  make  them  feel,  that  their  inability  is  their  sin  ;  so  thai  the 
more  unable  they  are  to  bve  such  a  Being  as  God,  the  more 
inexcusable  and  guilty  they  are.  We  should  strive  to  guard 
ainners  from  danger,  not  by  denying  or  concealing  their  spirit* 
ual  disease,  ncur  by  palliating  the  evil  involved  in  it,  nor  by 
refusing  to  give  it  the  name  which  the  word  of  God  gives  it, 
but  by  briiiging  it  out  foUy  and  clearly  into  the  light  If  we 
can  effectually  persuade  sinners  to  look  with  q)en  eyes  at  the 
nature  of  that  evil,  in  view  of  which  -the  Apostle  says,  thriy 
cannot  plettse  €h)d,  we  shall  not  fedl  to  produce  in  them  a 
deep  sense  of  their  sinfulness,  and  of  their  dependence  on  sove- 
reign grace  for  salvation.  So  important  is  it  to  teach  the  doc- 
trine of  the  siimer's  inability  to  spiritual  good,  in  scriptisal 
language,  and  for  scriptural  ends. 

Other  remarks  on  this  subject  I  shall  reserve  for  the  next 
letter. 


DR.  porter's  letters  ON  REVIVALS  OP  RELIGION. 
NO   II. 

Th  the  Committee  of  the  Revival  AseodoHon  in  the  T%eo^ 
hgiccU  Seminary^  Andover, 

Gentlemen, 

According  to  my  promise,  I  now  inroceed  with  a  moie  par* 
tknlar  account  of  the  revivals,  which  prevailed  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  There  was  but  one  sentiment 
among  the  ministers  of  thoae  times  reepecting  the  indiapetisaMa' 
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impwtance  of  using  means  fx  the  coaversion  of  smnen ; 
though  it  was  often  said  by  cavillers  against  the  Calvinistac 
doctrines,  that  these  rendered  means  altogether  useless.  To 
such  cavillers  it  was  customary  to  r^ly  in  the  following  man* 
ner :  '  The  natural  and  moral  worlds  present  before  us  a  um> 
verse  of  means.  The  God  of  this  universe  is  not  dependeat 
on  instruir^ents.  He  was  able  to  divide  the  sea,  or  bring  water 
firom  the  rock  of  flint,  without  the  rod  ot  Moses ;  able  to  heai 
a  leprous  man,  without  the  waters  of  Jordan  ;  en:  a  blind  mas, 
without  the  aid  of  clay.  He  could  fill  the  world  with  Bibks 
by  a  word, — or  give  every  inhabitant  of  the  globe  a  knowledge 
of  the  gospel  by  inspiration.  But  he  chooses  that  human 
,  agency  should  be  employed  in  printing,  and  reading  and  ex- 
[daining  the  Scriptures.  God  is  able  to  sanctify  the  four  hun- 
dred nuUions  of  Asia,  in  one  instant,  without  the  agency  cf 
misBionaries ;  but  we  do  not  expect  him  to  do  this  withoal 
meansy  any  more  than  we  expect  him  to  rain  do^  food  from 
the  clouds,  or  turn  stones  into  bread.' 

With  such  views  as  to  the  importance  of  means,  the  mink- 
ters  of  that  time  were  agreed,  I  presume,  in  the  fdlowing 
points; — that  means  have  no  independent  efficacy  to  renew 
the  hearts  of  men  ;  that  the  unholy  man,  while  Qod  is  using 
means  with  him,  does  nothing  which  God  accepts  as  hcdy 
obedience ;  that  he  does  not  gradually  become  holy,  by  the 
influence  of  means, — r^eneration  being  an  instantaneous  and 
not  a  prc^essive  work  ;  that  this  renovation  is  not  produced 
by  any  direct  instrumentality  of  means,  it  being  a  supernat- 
ural work,  not  effected,  like  ordinary  events,  by  the  laws  ot 
nature.  The  old  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  light  or  by 
moral  suasion^  was  universally  rejected  by  those  revival 
preachers,  as  implying  that  the  depravity  of  sinners  is  no  fieiull 
of  their  hearts,  but  merely  a  mistake^  respecting  God  and  his 
law,  which  instruction  and  motives  will  rectify. 

If  it  be  inquired  why  those  preachers  r^[arded  the  use  of  means 
with  the  impenitent  sinner  as  indispensable,  I  answer, — because 
God  has  appointed  them  to  be  thus  used ;  because  the  intellect 
of  the  sinner  not  being  the  seat  of  depravity,  his  reason, 
memory,  conscience,  &c  are  directly  accessible  by  means ;  be- 
cause, of  course,  he  may  be  instructed  in  religion,  and  while 
his  heart  is  still  unsanctified,  he  may  make  great  attainments 
in  doctrinal  knowledge,  and  have  deep  and  solemn  convietkm 
of  the  truth.  All  this,  according  to  the  most  usual  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  prerequisite  to  the  conversion  of  a  sinn^ ; 
80  that  we  do  not  scrudb  to  say  of  any  one  who  r^nains  alto- 
gether unioatnicted  and  uninterested  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
that  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  his  salvation. 
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Beaidea,  in  reepect  to  what  follows  regenemtion,  as  weQ  as 
what  precedes  it,  means  are  necessary.  God  is  a  God  of  order. 
Should  he  renovate  the  heart  of  a  heathen  who  had  received 
DO  knowledge  of  the  goq>el,  that  heathen  could  not  exercise 
the  Christian  graces,  till  he  had  been  instructed  in  the  truth. 
Ood  surrounds  the  blind  sinner  with  light,  not  because  light 
has  any  inherent  eflScacy  to  cure  blindness,  but  because  light 
m  esuoitial  to  vision  after  blindness  is  removed. 

But  among  the  ministers  to  whom  I  have  referred,  what 
means  were  deemed  most  important,  in  promoting  revivals  of 
religion?  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  first  place,  in  point  of 
importance,  was  assigned  to  the  preaching  of  th%  gospel. 
That  this  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  prime  instrument  which 
God  has  chosen  iox  the  conversion  of  sinners,  is  evident  from 
the  example  of  Christ  Jn  his  own  ministry ;  from  his  c<mmiis- 
sion  to  tbs  Apostles,  and  their  example  in  executing  that  com- 
mission ;  afid  from  the  universal  experience  of  the  church. 

Besides  the  two  sermons  which  ordinarily  were  delivered  in 
each  pulj^t  on  the  Sabbath,  a  third  was  very  common  during 
a  time  of  revival  On  week  days,  too,  with  more  or  less  of 
regularity,  according  to  the  state  of  a  congregation,  lectures 
were  attended.  For  example,  in  some  cases,  the  pastors  of 
two  adjacent  churches,  or  more,  preached  at  occasional  meet- 
ings, attended  successively  within  each  other's  limits,  at  the 
church  or  at  more  private  places.  In  other  instances,  two  min- 
islers  visited  £ve  or  six  towns  in  the  same  vicinity,  during  the 
nme  week,  preaching  in  each  congregation  several  sermons. 
The  time  of  their  coming  was  announced  beforehand,  as  the 
occasion  of  special  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  church  to  be  visited. 
He  sermons  delivered  in  this  manner  were  generally  attended 
with  a  manifest  blessing  from  heaven ;  sometimes  the  effect 
was  immediate  and  remarkably  powerfiil.  I  can  never  forget 
an  interesting  meeUng  of  about  ten  ministers,  at  my  house,  in 
which,  after  the  lamentable  frtct  had  been  ascertained  that  no 
one  of  the  number'  could  mention  a  single  revival  of  religion, 
as  then  existing  in  any  part  of  our  country ;  the  resdution 
was  taken,  after  a  scdemn  season  of  prayer,  to  renew  the  system 
of  preaching,  by  two  and  two,  in  the  manner  abovementioned. 
These  eSbrts  were  followed,  at  once,  by  a  shower  of  divine 
influence  on  the  congr^ations  where  they  were  employed ; 
tmd  the  work  of  grace  b^ame  extensive  over  that  part  of  Con* 
neetieat. 

hi  some  cases,  a  people  among  wh(»n  a  revival  was  in  pro- 
gress were  visited  by  perhaps  two  ministers,  frcmi  the  distance 
of  thirty  or  fifty  miles,  who  continued  thew  visit  for  a  week  or 
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mose^  preaching  two  or  three  times  in  a  day,  to  crowded  89- 
8emblie8.  Such  a  visit  was  made  to  the  people  of  my  chaige, 
in  the  revival  ot  lt$05,  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Mills  and  HaUodc, 
whose  labors  on  that  occasion  were  greatly  blessed.  A  l^ter 
c^  Judge  Boudinot,  describing  the  revival  in  Newark  under  the 
ministry  of  Dr.  Griffin,  says,  that  during  that  season,  he 
preach^  seven  times  in  a  week,  including  the  sermcms  of  the 
Sabbath.  And  in  the  revival  of  the  same  year  among  the 
people  of  Dr.  Strong  of  Hartford,  six  sermons  a  week,  beddes 
the  Sabbath,  were  preached,  chiefly  by  the  two  Congregational 
ministers  of  the  city. 

At  this  period,  one  instance  is  mentioned  of  what  is  now 
called  a  '^  protracted  meeting,^'  of  two  days  continuance,  holden 
at  Rupert,  Vt  Five  sermons  were  preached,  besides  many 
exhortations  and  prayers.  About  3000  persons  were  present, 
and  the  exercises  were  attended  with  evident  manifestations  <^ 
divine  power*  The  scene  closed  with  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  supper  to  about  eight  hundred  communicants.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  season  of  refreshing  to  the  people  of  Grod, 
and  of  solemn  conviction  to  others,  many  of  whom,  from 
neighboring  towns,  "  smote  on  their  breasts,  and  returned  with 
,  a  wounded  spirit." 

But  you  will  probably  ask,  for  it  is  reasonable  that  yoa 
fiiould,— how  did  ministers  preach  at  that  period,  as  to  spirit, 
manner,  sentiment,  &c.  To  this  inquiry  I  answer  general- 
ly, that  the  prevalent  strain  of  preaching  was  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Puritan  Fathers  in  this  country,  and  of 
the  English  dissenting  preachers  of  the  17th  century.  I  say 
essentially^  for  in  the  circumstantials  of  preaching,  Uiere  was 
certainly  considerable  difference.  The  two  individuab  who 
had  a  primary  influence  in  giving  to  the  New  England  pulpit 
the  chiu-acter  which  it  retained  to  the  period  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, were  President  Edwards  and  Dr.  'Bellamy.  Under  the 
direct  instruction  of  those  luminaries,  especially  the  latter,  many 
of  the  elder  ministers  who  were  prominent  on  the  stage  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  were  trained  for  the  sacred  office.  A 
considerable  number  of  those  who  were  active  pastors  in  the 
revivals  of  1 800,  &c.  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Bellamy ;  a^ 
some  of  these  were  teachers  of  theological  students  in  their  own 
time.  After  the  triiunphant  conflict  of  Edwards  and  his  asoo- 
ci^tes  with  the  Arminianism  of  that  day  had  subsided^  an 
almost  perfect  unanimity  of  views  on  doctrinal  and  experimental 
religion  prevailed  among  those  ministers  of  New  England, 
who  had  any  pretensions  to  personal  piety.  Accordingly  thera 
wa^  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  character  of  preaching  fof  some 
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time,  at  thb  period,  than  perhaps  at  any  other,  since  the  first 
years  of  the  New  England  churches.  This  uniformity,  indeed^ 
did  not  supersede  that  variety,  which  always  marks  the  intel- 
lectual efforts  of  difrerent  men,  according  to  the  taste,  taknt, 
and  temperament  of  individuals. 

A  few  ministers  customarily  preached  from  short  notes,  or 
with  a  mere  skeleton  of  their  subject,  sketched  on  paper ;  and 
I  recollect  one  at  least,  who  preached  in  this  manner,  with 
great  effect  But  sermons  were  generally  icritten  ;  were  rare- 
ly less  than  thirty,  or  more  than  forty  minutes  long ;  and  were 
delivered,  not  from  memory,  but  from  the  manuscript ;  and  this 
was  often  a  process  of  reading  so  closely  as  much  to  impair  the 
elocution  of  the  preacher.  Especially  was  this  the  case,  when 
the  sermon  was  written  in  a  hand  so  small  and  abbreviated, 
that  he  must  stoop  over  the  cushion  to  read  it,  or  employ  his 
hands  in  holding  it  up  before  his  face.  All  these  dimculti^ 
were  aggravated  by  a  little  decay  of  the  preacher's  sight,  whicti 
rtndered  the  manuscript  worse  Uian  useless. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  dkcuss  the  question,  whether  the 
habit  ot  writing  out  sermons  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme. 
But  of  the  two  eminent  men  named  above,  while  the  mere 
manner  of  President  Edwards  was  far  less  popular  and  im- 

Eessive  than  that  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  his  influence  on  the  New 
ngland  pulpit  has  been  far  greater  in  amoimt,  than  that  of 
the  latter,  who  published  almost  no  sermons,  and  left  none  that 
could  be  published  after  his  death. 

The  general  characteristics  of  sermons  at  the  period  I  am 
reviewing,  were  the  follo^vong ; — ^they  were  decidedly  evangel- 
ical^— Clirist  crucified  being  kept  prominent  in  every  pulpit, 
where  the  spirit  of  rtjvivals  prevailed.  They  were  methodical^ 
-—often,  indeed,  the  scholastic  mode  of  division  was  carried  to 
an  extreme,  in  mechanical  uniformity,  aild  multiplication  of 
heads.  They  were  biblicaty — the  word  of  God  being  joiade  the 
'  grand  source  of  argument  and  illustration.  To  a  good  degree 
they  were  fervent  erndpungentj — often.making  solemn  aiq)eals 
to  conscience ;  and,  to  a  still  higher  degree,  they  were  iw^ 
structive.  It  scarcely  need  to  be  said,  that,  in  point  of  sii/ley 
the  preachers  of  that  day  were  plain  ;  with  little  pretension  to 
elegance  of  diction,  and  scarcely  any  regard  to  the  requisitions 
of  taste,  beyond  simplicity  and  perspicuity.  They  commonly 
spoke  a  language  easy  to  be  understood,  but  often  very  defective 
in  classical  purity  arid  precision,  in  choke  of  words,  and  lucid 
arrangement.  In  these  respects,  there  has  been  a  most  obvious 
improvement  in  the  style  of  the  pulpit  within  twenty-five  years ; 
as  thire  has  also  been  in  the  freed<»ii  with  which  sermcms  are 
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'  ddKveredi  instead  of  that  rigid  confinement  to  noies  -which 
formerly  pevailed.  How  &r  the  influence  of  thecAogicsl 
seminaries  has  ccmtributed  to  these  changes,  others  can  pdgt 
as  well  as  myself. 

I  said  that  the  sermons  to  which  I  have  alluded,  were  m- 
structive  ;  but  I  do  not  mean  that  they  were  written  in  a 
strain  of  metaphysical,  nor  of  merdy  didactic  discussicm.  Gen- 
erally, the  preacher  aimed  to  qpread  before  his  hearers  soBoe 
important  evangelical  subject, — and  to  do  this  in  a  method  and 
style  so  lucid  as  to  be  understood.  He  aimed,  also,  unless 
greatly  wanting  in  skill,  to  exhibit  divine  truth  in  Us  cm- 
nexions, — and  in  its  practical  bearing  on  the  heart  and  life. 
In  other  words,  the  prevalent  strain  of  preaching  was  doctrino- 
practical.  It  successfully  inculcated  the  moral  duties  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  giving  prominence  to  its  cardinal  truths  ;  and  thus 
kept  on  the  high  road  of  apostoUc  precedent,  between  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  stenle,  heartless  morality  on  one  hand,  and  of  a 
useless  speculation  on  the  other. 

I  am  aware  that  you  may  wish  to  be  informed  more  partic- 
ularly, what  were  the  doctrines  which  those  ministers  preach- 
ed, and  which  God  was  pleased  so  signally  to  bless,  for  the 
conviction  and  conversion  of  sinners.  This  inquiry  I  might 
best  answer  by  extracts  from  the  printed  narratives  of  revivals ; 
but  there  is  room  only  for  a  specimen  or  two.  One  of  these 
narratives  says, — 

**  The  sonl-hnmbling  doctrines  of  oar  Sayiour,— which  exalt  God  aod 
■tain  thepride  of  human  glory,  have  been  made  use  of  in  carrying  on  this 
work.  Tne  holiness,  extent,  and  inflexibility  of  the  moral  law,— our  deprat- 
ity  and  dependence  on  God, — ^his  sovereignty  and  universal  government,^ 
the  special  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — and  mere  grace  through  Christ,  the 
only  ground  of  pardon; — these  truths  have  proved  like  the  fire  and  hammer 
that  break  the  rock  in  pieces.  Often,  indeed,  they  were  opposed  at  first  hy 
awakened  sinners,  who  afterwards  came,  on  full  conviction,  to  regard  them 
as  their  only  hope.  To  the  people  generally,  the  most  plain,  pungent 
preaching — and  the  most  thorough  experimental  preachers  have  been  moft 
aeeeptabie." 

Another  faithful  and  able  preacher,  who  was  accustomed  to 
teach  awakened  sinners  that  the  only  reason  of  their  not  find- 
ing xeUef  was  the  stubbcnrimess  of  their  own  hearts  ;  according 
to  the  words  of  Christ,  "  Ye  will  notj  come  to  me  that  ye 
may  have  life," — says, 

**  No  preaching  seems  so  effectoal  to  drive  them  from  their  hidhig-plaeas, 
•»  to  tell  them  plainly,  that  they  are  eternally  undone,  if  the  unpronused 
mercy  of  God  is  not  msplayed  in  their  favour ;  that  they  hav^  not  the  letft 
claim  on  God,  and  if  he  does  not  have  mercy,  they  are  gone  forever.*' 

The  experience  ci  theio  ministeis  as  to  the  most  successful 
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mode  of  preaching,  ccMTespended  with  the  following  statement 
of  Pres.  Edwards  respecting  the  greeU.  revival  among  his  own 
people. 

''No  discourses  have  been  more  remarkably  blessed,  than  those  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  God's  absolute  sovereignty  with  regard  to  the  salvation  of 
iinners,  and  his  just  liberty,  with  regard  to  answering  the  prayers,  or  sue* 
eeeding  the  pains  of  mere  natural  men,  continuinj^  such,  have  been  insisted 
on.  I  never  found  so  much  immediate,  saving  fruit,  in  any  measure,  of  any 
discoarses  I  have  offered  to  my  congregation,  as  some  from  those  words. 
Rom.  iiL  19.  '  That  every  mouth  may  be  stopped  ;*  endeavoring  to  show 
from  thence  that  it  would  be  just  with  God  forever  to  reject  and  oast  off 
mere  natural  men." 

In  this  connexion,  I  ought  to  state  explicitly  a  concurrent 
and  nearly  universal  sentiuient  of  the  pastors,  who  were  most 
instrumental  of  revivals,  that  the  doctrine  of  election  is  the 
only  adequate  ground  of  encouragement  in  preaching  the 
goqpel.  They  reasoned  thus ;  "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God."  Sinners  left  to  themselves,  without  special, 
divine  influence,  will  never  repent.  The  best  means  in  them- 
selves are  utterly  ineffectual,  and,  without  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  will 
briog  no  one  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  gospel.  Were  it 
not  revealed,  then,  that  God  has  determined  to  render  his  truth 
efficacious  in  bringing  some  to  faith  and  holine^,  every  minis- 
ter who  beUeves  the  Bible  would  see  no  encouragement  to 
preach  the  gospel,  and  every  sinner  who  understands  his  own 
depravity  would  be  in  total  despair. 

But  I  ought  to  state  with  equal  distinctness,  that  these 
preachers  did  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  doctrine  of  election, 
nor  to  any  one  doctrine  of  revelation  ;  for  it  was  their  object  to 
"declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God."  While,  in  one  form  and 
another,  they  often  and  very  distinctly  brought  into  view  the 
discriminating  grace  of  God,  this  was  made  the  entire  subject 
of  a  discourse  no  more  frequently  than  other  kindred  truths. 
Thus,  the  entire  alienation  of  the  sinner's  heart  from  God  ;— 
his  vduntary,  inexcusable,  and  yet  certain  rejection  of  the 
gospel,  till  his  heart  is  subdued  by  divine  influence ;  his  com- 
pete obligation,  as  a  moral  agent,  to  repent  and  do  all  that 
God  requires  of  him,  and  to  do  it  immediately ;  his  need  of  an 
infinite  Saviour  to  make  atonement  for  him,  and  an  infinite 
Sanctifier  to  renovate  him,  and  take  away  his  only  obstacle  to 
obedience,  the  guilty  opposition  of  his  heart ;  and  his  depend- 
ence on  firee  grace  through  faith  to  justify  and  save  him, — were 
truths  constantly  inculcated  in  the  pulpit. 

I  never  expect  to  hear  more  pungent  and  awful  appeals  to 
conscience  than  I  sometimes  heard  from  tho^e  revival  preach- 
ers,-—-^^idio  arrayed  before  their  hearers  the  solemnities  of  a 
27* 
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coining  etemity,  and  told  them  their  duty  to  love  God  an- 
premdy  and  immediately ;  uAA  them  too  their  awftil  enmity 
to  God  for  which  they  deserved  his  endless  wrath, — and  finally 
told  ihem,  that  nothing  could  save  them  from  this  wrath,  bat 
th«  blood  of  Christ,  q)plied  to  their  souls  by  the  washing  of  re- 
generation, and  this  by  the  mere  "  mercy  of  God." 

The  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  inability  was 
taught  from  the  pulpits  of  that  day,  just  as  it  is  taught  by  the 
^ble  and  common  sense.  Men  were  represented  as  guilty  ; 
— Why?  Not  because  they  could  not  repent  if  they  would  ; 
but  because,  with  perfect  powers  of  moral  agency,  they  refuse 
to  do  their  duty.  The  truth  on  this  subject  was  deemed  too 
plain  to  require  formal  proof  in  sermons,  though  it  was  often 
exhibited  by  way  of  illustration.  An  example  of  this  kind  is 
still  fresh  in  my  recollection,  from  a  discourse  of  Rev.  S.  J. 
Mills  on  repentance.  Having  impressed  on  his  hearers,  with 
great  solemnity,  the  truth  tliat  all  who  remain  impenitent  under 
the  gospel  for  a  single  moment,  are  without  excuse,  he  paused 
near  the  close  of  bis  discourse  and  said ;  "  Probably  some 
of  my  hearers  are  disposed  to  reply,  *  No,  we  are  not  with- 
out excuse.  We  cannot  repent.  God  tells  lis  that  we  can- 
not ;  and  ministers  tell  us  that  we  cannot ;  why  then  are  we 
called  upon  to  do  it?'  I  will  suppose,"  said  he,  "that  this 
house  is  a  fortification,  and  we  are  the  garrison.  A  powerfrd 
army  comes  and  surrounds  us,  and  hems  us  in,  so  that  all 
supplies  from  abroad,  and  all  hopes  of  retreat,  are  cut  ofiT. 
They  send  a  flag,  and  summon  us  to  surrender.  We  call  a 
council  of  war,  and  deliberate.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  case 
is  clearly  a  desperate  one ; — no  escape  is  possible,  no  resistance, 
no  compromise.  We  send  back  for  answer, — We  should  re- 
joice with  all  our  heait  to  surrender,  but  we  are  not  able. 
Now,  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  dilemma?  Many  a  garrison 
has  been  unable  to  stand  out,  and  resist  j  but  who  ever  heard 
of  one  that  had  not  power  to  surrender  ! .'" 

I  have  seen  sinners  in  those  assemblies  agitated  with  awfiil 
anxiety,  and  crushed  down  with  conviction  of  their  guilt,  unda: 
the  pressure  of  two  truths ; — one,  that  heaven  is  now  ofiered  to 
their  acceptance,  as  a  free  gift,  and  that  they  have  no  excuse 
for  remaining  impenitent  a  single  moment ; — the  other,  that 
their  hearts  are  so  desperately  wicked,  that  their  only  hope  is 
in  the  sovereign  mercy  of  God. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  preachings,  that  I  must  touch  veiy 
briefly  on  several  other  means,  which  were  instrumental  of 
producing  or  prolonging  the  revivals  of  that  day. 

The  most  comm^i  among  these  were  religioue  cortferenees* 
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The  exercises  at  these  meedngs  consisted  of  prayeis,  singing  of 
hjmns,  reading  parts  of  sermons^  extracts  from  magazines,  &c 
exhortations,  imd  free  conyersation  on  religious  subjects.  In 
some  cases,  the  pastor  made  these  meetings  the  occasion  ftr  , 
dismissing  important  Christian  doctrines ;  and  the  more  intd- 
ligent  of  a  congregation  attended  them  for  years,  as  a  school 
of  improvement  in  rdi^ous  knowledge.  In  the  deyoticnal 
exercises  on  these  occasions,  lay  brethren  were  usually  called 
on  to  take  a  part,  and  also  in  free  discussion  of  religious  sub- 
jects, when  they  were  qualified  to  do  it  with  judgement  I 
haye  before  me  several  lists  of  subjects  discussed  at  such  meetr 
iDgs,  which  must  have  been  adinira})ly  adapted  to  promote 
knowledge  and  piety  in  a  congregation.  Indeed  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  cardinal  maxim  in  these  revivals,  that  nothing 
effectual  is  accc«nplished,  unless  the  people  are  thoroughly  in- 
stmcted  in  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel. 

In  a  multitude  of  cases,  where  the  Spirit  of  God  had  come 
down  with  q)ecial  power,  conferences  were  crowded,  so  that 
there  was  not  room  for  the  people,  "  even  about  the  docMrs."  Ob* 
stades  to  attendeince,  from  storms  and  cold  were  easily  sur- 
mounted, so  that  the  usual  gathering  was  scarcely  diminished 
by  violent  weather ;  nor  did  very  frequent  attendance  on  such 
meetings  prove  a  hindrance  to  success  in  the  ordinary  business 
of  life. 

Praj/er-meetings,  in  which  the  exercises  were  almost  wholly 
devotional,  were  often  found  more  directly  conducive  to  the  spirit 
of  revivals,  than  conferences.  Their  whde  purpose  and  tenden- 
cy was  to  humble  Christians, -and  lead  them  to  look  away  from 
eyery  other  reliance  to  God  alone.  In  this  view,  prayer  is  not 
so  much  cme  particular,  among  a  system  of  means,  as  it  is  the 
soul  and  sub^ance  of  all ;  namely,  that  laying  hdd  on  eter- 
nal strength,  without  which  all  human  instrumentality  is  vain. 

On  the  common  prayer-meetings  of  that  day  you  will  need 
no  remarks,  being  familiar  now  with  those  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. Special  prayer  meetings  derived  their  chief  interest  and 
efficacy  from  occasions  and  circumstances.  When  a  church, 
mourning  the  absence  of  divine  inflnence,  was  brought  to  bow 
down  be^e  God,  with  fasting,  and  sackcloth,  and  supplicatioUi 
then  was  there  readon  to  hope  that  deliverance  was  at  hand. 
I  say  wiih  fasting ;  for  lightly  as  this  religious  ordinance  is 
regarded  by  many,  experience  demonstrates  its  adaptedness  to 
give  intensity  to  special  prayer. 

About  1796,  a  quarterly  concert  of  prayer,  originating  I 
bdieve  in  New  Jersey,  began  to  be  observed  by  a  number  of 
diurches  in  Connecticut    It  never  became  general,  and  lasted 
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biit  a  few  years.  At  a  later  period,  a  family  amcert  vu 
adopted  somewhat  extensively,  and  attended  weekly^  from 
September  to  March,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  hour  after  sun- 
setting  ;  and  from  March  to  September,  on  Sabbath  ev^iing, 
the  .hour  before  sun-setting.  And  later  still,  the  cirde  of 
churches  with  which  I  was  connected,  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
or  twenty,  observed  a  sacramental  'concert,  which  returned 
with  the  regular  seasons  of  preparation  {(x  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Then  these  churches  met  at  the  same  hour,  each  in  its  own 
sanctuary  ;  and  after  a  sermon,  or  other  solemn  service  appio- 
priate  to  the  communicm,  the  children  of  the  church,  who  had 
been  dedicated  to  God  in  baptian,  and  who  were  brought  to- 
gether at  the  time,  were  commended  to  the  divine  blessing  by 
the  united  prayers  of  the  whole  church.  These  were  among 
the  most  solemn,  delightful,  profitable  prayer-meetings  I  ever 
witnessed.  They  were  a  practical  commentary  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  househojid  dedication  to  God. 

At  this  period  commenced,  as  I  suppose,  the  female  prayer^ 
meetings,  which  are  now  so  common,  and  which  have  been 
attended  with  most  important  results  to  the  church.  I  shall  be 
understood,  of  course,  as  referring  to  societies  of  pious  women, 
whose  meetings  were  restricted  to  their  own  sex,  and  not  to 
euch  gross  irregularities,  as  have  been  encouraged  of  hte 
(though  encouraged,  as  I  presume,  in  but  few  places)  where 
females  pray  and  exhort  in  mixed  assemblies. 

These  meetings  for  prayer,  in  all  the  forms  above  mentioned, 
were  adapted  to  inspire  Christians  with  that  spirit  which  father 
Mills  so  often  enjoined,  ^^  Let  ics  live,  looking  upwards,^ 
There  was  one  moie  kind  of  special  prayer-meeting,  which  I 
will  describe  only  by  an  extract  from  the  narrative  of  the  re- 
vival at  Newark- 

**  A  society  was  formed,  to  meet  at  nine  o'clock  on  Sabbath  momin^i  and 
spend  an  hoar,  previous  to  en^aoring  in  public  worship,  in  prayer  to  God 
for  his  bleftsing  on  the  word-  Tbey  atvled  themselves  the  Aaron  and  Bar 
Society,  as  supporting  the  hands  of  their  minister.  The  second  Sabbath, 
the  numbers  were  doubled ;  dnd  the  third,  the  school-house  in  which  thej 
an6m)>led  was  crowded,  and  has  continued  so  since  ;  besides  others  in  di£^- 
«ftt  parts  of  the  village.  It  was  not  long  before  the  blessed  work  pervaded 
every  part  of  the  society." 

Just  such  a  Sabbath  morning  meeting  was  attended  by  the 
church  of  which  I  was  pastor,  and  the  practice  I  suppose  to 
have  been  somewhat  extensive  amid  the^)revaleiice  of  revivals, 
and  certainly  with  a  direct  tendency  to  promote  their  preva- 
lence. 

I  can  only  add,  in  the  briefest  manner^  that  among  the 
interesting  facts  which  have  strongly  impressed  my  own  miiod, 
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in  reviewing  the  printed  sketches  of  these  revivals,  this  is  one ; 
that  special  outpourings  of  the  Spirit  often  began  in  obvious 
connexion  with  some  new  efforts  of  a  c/uirchfor  the  spiritual 
good  of  children  and  youth.  This  is  anoUier, — that  these 
seasons  of  mercy,  in  repeated  instances,  fdlowed  ih'^  faithful 
exercise  of  discipline^  by  which  a  church  jHomptly  cut  off 
from  her  communion  some  incorrigible  offender  against  the 
laws  of  Christ.    Affectionately  yours,  <kc.  E.  Porter. 

TheoL  Seminary^  Andover,  May  1833. 


DR.   TAYLOR^   THEOLOGICAL  VIEWS. 

Hitherto,  our  pagef  hare  been  chiefly  occupied  in  the  difcuMion  of  subjectiy 
in  t^tiid  to  which  Orthodox  Christians  are  generally  agreed ;  and  there  ham 
been  less  of  debate  by  oui^  contributors,  than  has  been  common  in  similar  pe- 
riodical works.  We  trust  it  may  be  so  in  future.  Still,  as  there  are  diffe- 
rences of  opinion  among  our  brethren,  which  areimown  deeply  to  interest 
•ome  of  the  first  minds  in  the  community,  and  as  a  good  understanding  may 
perhaps  be  better  promoted  by  an  interchange  of  views  on  disputed  points, 
than  by  endeavoring  to  prevent  discussion ;  we  have  thought  that  we  ought 
not  longer  to  exclude  articles  relating  to  these  subjects,  if  prepared  with 
ability  and  candor.  We  hope  the  discussion,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  it, 
may  be  carried  on  by  men  of  experience  and  wisdom,  and  under  their  <ntu 
jnroper  names  f — that  it  may  be  conducted  with  Christian  courtesy  and  chari- 
ty, and  with  a  tender  regard  to  private  feelings  and  character ;— that  it  may 
be,  and  may  appear  to  be,  an  honest  inquiry  after  truth,  and  not  a  mere 
etmggle  for  victo^.  Communications  should  be  of  a  moderate  length.  An 
article  of  twenty  or  thirty  pages  had  better  be  publiriied  in  a  pamphlet;  than 
crowded  into  a  monthly  magazine.  We  most  be  understood,  also,  to  be  onr 
own  judges  in  regard  to  particular  articles,  whether  ttf  exclude  or  insert ; 
and  as  we  have  opened  our  pages  to  discussions  of  this  nature,  in  hope  thai 
the  public  good  may  thereby  be  promoted,  whenever  it  shall  leem  to  us  that 
this  end  is  not  likely  to  be  attained,  we  shall  feel  not  only  at  liberty,  but  un- 
der obligaticmi,  at  once  to  cloae  them. 

Fw  Hkt  Sjpirit  qftke  Pilgrm$. 
Mb.  EnrroR —  ^ 

The  following  remarks  on  the  letter  of  Dr.  Taylor  to  Dr.  Hawes,  which 
was  published  m  the  number  of  your  work  for  March,  and  which  has  been 
published  in  most  of  the  religioua  journals  in  our  land,  are  submitted  to  your 
dinosal. 

Portiand,  w%>rfl,  1832.  B.  Ttleb. 

*  The  feUowing  coBurinnkalion  was  sent  to  us  with  the  expectation  that  it  would 
appear  anooynously.  At  our  si^ggestioa,  the  writer  consented  that  it  ibuuld  bepub^ 
lished  under  his  own  naoke* 
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Th«  objea  of  thk  letter  is  to  satisfy  the  Cbristian  commuitt- 
ty  that  the  writer  is  sound  in  the  faith,  and  has  not  renounced 
any  of  the  great  doctrines  which  are  commonly  received  by  the 
Orthodox  in  New  England.  It  is  well  known  to  the  public,  thai 
his  previous  publications  have  excited  uo  inconsideraUe  alarm. 
They  have  been  thought  by  many  to  contain  principles  which 
are  erroneous  and  of  dangerous  tendency.  I  acknowledge  my- 
self to  be  one  of  those  who  have  felt  sc4icitude  in  regard  to  the 
tendency  of  Dr.  Taylor's  speculatwns ;  and  I  am  constrained 
to  say  that  my  solicitude  is  not  yet  entirely  removed. 

To  the  eleven  articles  of  his  creed,  contained  in  this  letter,  I 
do  not  object.  I  should  not,  perhaps,  on  every  point,  exprea 
my  belief  in  exactly  the  same^  terms ;  yet  I  see  nothing  in 
these  articles,  "  which  may  riot  be  understood  in  a  safe  sense;" 
and  if  this  creed  were  the  only  document  to  which  we  are  re- 
ferred to  ascertain  his  theological  views,  I  presume  no  feare 
would  be  entertained,  in  regard  to  his  soundness  in  the  faith. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  gratifying  to  know  that  Dr.  TajWe  pre- 
sent sentiments  are  correct,  whatever  may  have  been  true  in 
regard  to  the  past.  But  the  Christian  community,  kno>*'ing 
what  are  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  how  evidendy  a 
Christian  minister  will  be  led  by  feelings  of  piety  to  acknow- 
ledge his  mistakes,  have  a  right  to  expect  that  Dr.  Taylor  will 
readily  retract  whatever  he  has  published  which  he  now  thinks 
to  be  erroneous  ;  and,  so  long  as  he  refuses  to  retract  any  thing, 
we  are  obliged,  out  <rf  respect  to  him,  to  consider  him  as  stui 
maintaining  all  that  he  has  advanced  in  any  of  his  publications. 
Besides ;  in  this  very  letter,  he  refers  us  to  "  the  repeated  and 
full  statements  of  (his)  opinions  which  (he  has)  already  made 
public;" — nor  is  he  satisfied  with  giving  us  his  creed  in  the 
aforesaid  eleven  articles,  but  he  proceeds  to  make  various  ex- 
{danations  which  materially  modify  his  statements.  Now,  if 
m  these  explanations,  and  in  other  things  which  he  has  pub- 
li^ed,  he  has  virtually  contradicted  some  important  articles  of 
hit  creed ;  there  is  still  cause  for  solicitude. 

I  have  never  supposed  that  Dr.  Taylor  intended  to  deny 
any  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic  Systeno.  I  have 
always  supposed  that  he  would  be  wilUng  to  subscribe  just  such 
a  cre5fcd  as  that  which  he  has  given  us  in  this  letter.  Is  it  ask- 
ed, then,  what  are  the  grounds  of  my  Mrs?  I  will  frankly 
state  them. 

Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history  murt 
have  observed,  that  the  great  errors  which  have  infested  the 
Christian  church,  have  usually  crept  in  unawaree.  TTi«y 
have  originated  in  speculations,  and  ^'  philosophical  tbec^ 
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iMghj  at  first,  were  not  intended  to  call  in  question  the  com- 
monly received  doctrines,  but  to  explain  them,  and  relieve 
them  of  difficulties.  The  process  hs^  been  a  gradual,  under- 
mining process ;  and  such,  it  has  appeared  to  me,  is  the  (J&Dr 
dency  of  Dr.  Taylor's  speculsttions.  While  he  professes  to  be- 
lieve (and  I  have  no  doubt,  does  really  believe)  the  doctrines 
gtated  in  his  creed ;  yet,  in  illustrating  some  of  these  doctrines, 
he  has,  in  my  apprehension,  adopted  principles,  which  lead  to 
the  total  subversion  of  them.  If  this  is  true,  there  is  certainly 
cause  of  alarm ;  and  more  especially  so,  considering  the  impor- 
tant and  responsible  station  which  he  occupies  as  a  teacher  of 
thedogy.  For  if  Dr.  Taylor  himself  should,  by  a  happy  in- 
consistency, retain  his  Orthodoxy ;  yet,  if  his  theories  are  adq>t- 
ed  by  his  pupils,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  them 
wUl  follow  them  into  their  legitimate  consequences,  and  thus 
be  led  to  renounce  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  That  his  theories  do  invdve  principles  subversive  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  and  important  articles  of  his  creed, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  show  in  the  following  remarks. 
I.     The-  doctrine  of  decrees. 

Dr.  Taylor  sayi,  '^  I  believe  that  the  eternal  pvrpoeee  of  God,  extend  to  all 
ictoal  events,  sin  not  excepted ;  or  that  God  foreordains  whatsoever  comes 
to  pass,  and  so  executes  these  purposes,  as  to  leave  the  free  and  moral  agen- 
ej  of  man  unimpaired." 

Yet,  in  this  same  letter,  Dr.  Taylor  says, 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  sin  can  be  proved  to  be  the  necessary  means  of  th« 
neatest  good,  and  that,  as  such,  God  prefers  it,  on  the  whole,  to  holiness  in 
itf  ttead ;  or  that  a  God  of  sincerity  and  truth  punishes  his  creatures  for  do- 
iaf  that  which,  on  lAs  whale,  he  prefers  they  should  do.;— But  I  do  believe, 
that  it  may  be  true,  that  God,  aU.  things  considered,  prefers  holiness  to  sin  in 
•n  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes  place." 

How  are  these  two  parts  of  his  creed  to  be  reconciled  ?  If  it 
^  be  true  that  God,  all  things  considaredj  prefers  holiness  to 
an  in  aH  instances  in  which  the  latter'takes  place  ;"  it  cannot 
be  true  that  Grod  has  purposed  or  foreordained  whatsoever  comes 
to  pass.  For,  according  to  this  representation,  it  was,  from 
eternity,  God's  will  or  choice,  all  things  considered^  that  sin 
should  not  exist  in  a  single  instance.  Consequently,  it  could 
not,  in  any  sense,  be  his  purpose,  or  his  choice,  that  it  should 
exist  To  say  that  God  prefers,  all  things  considered^  that 
sin  should  not  exist ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  say  that  he  has 
•porposed  or  foreordained  that  it  shall  exist,  is  a  palpable  con- 
tradiction. It  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  God  qheoses  and  does 
iHA  choose  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

Ag^ ;  the  Supreme  Being  is  infinitely  wise  and  infinitdy 
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good.  It  must,  therefore,  ha^e  been  his  design,  from  etarniljr, 
to  bring  to  pofis  t)ie  greatest  possiUe  amount  of  good.  Conse- 
quently, we  cannot  suppose  that  he  has  foreordained  the  axisCr 
ence  of  any  thmg  which  will  not,  in  scnne  way,  conspire  to  the 
accomi^lunent  of  this  end.  If,  then,  the  existence  of  sin  is 
not,  on  the  whole^  for  the  best,  and  in  this  sense,  '^  the  neces- 
sary means  of  the  greatest  good,"  Ckxl  would  not  have  foreor- 
dained its  exiitence.  To  sui^iose  that  he  decreed  ths^  sin 
should  exist,  when  he  finresaw  that  it  would  be,  on  the  tahole^ 
a  detriment  to  the  system,  is  to  suppose  that  he  acted  without 
wisdcHn  or  goodness.  For  what  end  did  he  decree  its  exist- 
ence ?  It  must  be  for  a  good  end,  or  a  bad  end.  If  for  a  good 
end,  then  it  is  '^  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good."  If 
for  a  bad  end,  then,  he  is  a  malevdent  being.  If,  then,  it  can- 
not be  proved,  as  Dr.  Taylor  sa]rs,  that  sin  is  ^^  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good ;"  it  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  prov- 
ed that  Grod  has  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass. 

Again ;  the  Scriptures  teaeh  us  that  God  punishes  men  for 
their  sins.  Now,  Dr.  Taylor  says  he  does  not  believe  "that  a 
God  of  sincerity  and  tmth  punishes  his  creatures  for  doing  that 
which,  on  the  whole,  he  prefers  they  should  do."  But  if  his 
"  purposes  extend  to  all  actual  events,  sin  not  excepted,"  then 
he  does,  on  the  wholes  purpose,  or  prefer,  (for  these  words  here 
mean  the  same  thing)  that  they  should  do  the  very  things  for 
which  they  are  punished- 

Again ;  Dr.  Taylor  says  that  God,  "  for  wise  and  good  rea- 
sons, permits,  or  does  not  prevent,  the  existence  of  sin."  And 
yet  he  maintains  that  "  God,  all  things  considered,  prefers 
holiness  to  sin  in  all  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes  place." 
Here  he  represents  God  as  having  wise  and  good  reasons  for 
not  decreeing  that  state  of  things  which  he  prefers ;  and,  <rf 
course,  as  preferring  that,  against  the  existence  of  which  there 
are  wise  and  good  reascMQs.* 

Again ;  It  is  a  part  of  Dr.  Tayloi^  theory,  that  "  God  oould 
not  prevent  all  sin,  or  the  present  degree  of  sin,  in  a  mcNral  qro- 
tem."  "  H^  would  have  prevented  aU  sin  in  his  moral  univense, 
Imicotdd  notJ^  Yet  he  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass : 
that  is,  he  foreordained  that  which  he  would  have  prevented,  if 
he  could.  What  can  be  a  plainer  contradiction  ?  To  say  thai 
God  purposed  the  existence  of  sin,  because,  fd^eseeing  that  ha 

*  It  is  obviously  absurd  to  talk  of  God's  permitting  what  be  cannot  pravenL  Wbal 
would  be  tboucht  of  a  man  who  should  sav  that  he  permitted  the  pestilence  wfakh 
walketh  in  damiets  to  sweep  away  his  children,  and  the  fire  to  consume  his  dwemig, 
and  the  tornado  to  desolate  nis  fields  1  To  permit  an  event  to  take  place,  implies  the 
power  of  praventing  it }  and  espedalljr  is  this  true,  when  we  speak  of  a  pwrptm  to 
peraut. 
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could  not  prevent  it,  he  suffered  it  to  come  into  being,  is  an  un- 
warranted use  ot  language.  If  God  did,  all  things  consider- 
edy  PREFER  that  sin  shcadd  not  exist,  then  it  was  not  in  any 
sense  his  purpose  that  it  should  exist  Consequently,  it  has 
come  into  being,  noi^ccording  to  his  purpose,  but  contrary  to 
his  purpose.  ^  fetr  as  he  had  any  purpose  in  regard  to  it,  it 
was  his  purpose  that  it  should  not  exist.  He  preferred,  ail 
thing's  considered^  that  it  should  not  exist,  and  resolved  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  prevent  its  existence.  Consequently  he  did 
not  foreordfain  whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  Thus  Dr.  Taylor's 
theory  saps  the  foundation  of  the  second  article  of  his  creed. 
II.      The  doctrine  of  original  sin.    . 

Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  I  believe  that  all  mankind,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
Adam,  are  born  destitute  of  holiness,  and  are  by  nature  totally  depraved ;  in 
other  words,  that  all  men,  from  the  commencement  of  moral  agency,  do, 
without  the  interpositiun  of  divine  grace,  sin,  and  only  sin,  in  all  their  moral 
eonduct." — **  I  also  believe,  that  such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that 
it  becomes  the  occasion  of  universal  sin  in  men  in  all  the  appropriate  ciroum- 
staDces  of  their  existence ;  and  that  therefore  they  may  prop>erly  be  said  to 
be  sinners  hy  nature,** 

To  these  statements,  understood  according  to  their  plain  and 
obvious  import,  I  can  most  cheerfully  subscribe.  But  how  are 
these  declarations  to  be  understood,  ^hen  taken  in  connexion 
with  other  things  which  Dr.  Taylor  has  said  pn  this  subject  ? 

I  have  always  supposed,  that  when  it  is  said,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall  of  Adam  all  have  become  sinners ;  the  language 
is  intended  to  convey  the  idea,  that  there  is  a  real  connexion 
between  the  sin  of  Adam  and  that  of  his  posterity  : — and  that 
when  it  is  said,  all  are  by  natvre  sinners,  the  meaning  is,  that 
there  is  something  in  our  nature  which  is  truly  the  cause  or 
reason  why  all  men  become  sinners.  Consequently,  that  hu- 
man nature  is  not  what  it  would  have  been,  if  sin  had  not  ex- 
isted, but  has  undergone  some  change  in  consequence  of  the 
original  apostacy.  When  we  say  it  is  the  nature  of  the  licm  tp 
eat  flesh,  and  the  nature  of  the  ox  to  eat  grass,  we  mean  that 
their  natures  are  not  alike.  And  when  we  say,  that  one  moral 
being  is  by  nature  sinful,  and  that  another  is  by  nature  holy, 
we  must  mean,  if  we  mean  any  thing,  that  their  natures  arc 
not  ahke.  If  they  are  aUke,  their  nature  is,  in  no  sense,  the 
cause  or  reason  that  one  is  hciy,  and  the  other  sinfuL  To  say, 
that  it  is,  would  be  to  ascribe  two  directly  opposite  effects  to  the 
same  cause.  Now,  the  question  is,  is  the  nature  of  man  diffe- 
rent from  what  it  would  have  been,  if  sin  had  never  entered  the 
world  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  human  nature  which  is  heredi- 
tary^ and  the  consequence  of  the  original  apostacy?  Orli 
every  thing  pertaining  to  the  nature  of  man  the  immediate  pre* 
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doction  of  creative  power  ?  And  do  mankind  come  into  the 
world  now,  with  the  same  nature  as  that  with  which  Adam 
was  created,  and  which  the  child  Jesus  possessed  ?  If  so,  th^ 
mankind  are  not  by  nature  sinners.  Their,  no^we  is  in  no 
sense  the  cause  or  reason  of  their  sinning ;  for  Adam  was  not 
by  nature  a  sinner  ;  nor  was  the  child  Jesus.  They  woe  by 
nature  hdy.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  perceive,  according  to  tliis 
view  of  the  subject,  that  there  is  any  real  connexion  between 
the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  sin  of  his  posterity. 

Now,  unless  I  have  entirely  mistaken  the  import  of  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's speculations,  he  docs  maintain  that  the  moral  nature  of  aU 
accountable  beings  is  alike,  and  is  the  very  natiu'e  which  God 
has  given  them.  In  the  Review  of  Taylor  and  Harvey,  (See 
Chris.  Spect  for  1829,  p.  348,)  which  was  intended  to  give  a 
correct  view  of  Dr.  Taylor's  sentiments  on  this  subject,  it  is  said : 

*'  By  moral  natore  we  mean  the  power  of  choosing  or  refanng  in  the  Tiew 
of  motiyes,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  Suck  a  nature  eeerif 
aecauntable  being  receives  from  me  hand  qf  his  Creator,  Ansrels  use  it  ariglit 
in  his  aervice ;  men  uniformly  abuse  it  to  purposes  of  rebellion/' 

If  this  representation  is  correct,  the  universal  sinfulness  of 
mankind  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  nature  as  its  cause,  but 
to  the  circumstances  of  temptation  in  which  they  are  placed 
Accordingly,  in  assigning  reasons  for  the  fact  that  all  do  an, 
the  Reviewer  refers  us  to  their  circumstances ;  and  accounts  for 
it  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  accounts  for  the  sin  of  Adam, 
and  of  the  apostate  angels.     He  says, 

"  Angela  sinned.  Waa  the  cause  which  led  to  their  first  act  of  rebellion  ii 
itself  sinful  ?  Eve  was  tempted,  and  fell.  Was  her  natural  appetite  for  food, 
or  her  desire  for  knowledge,  to  which  the  temptation  was  addressed,  a  aiBful 
feeling  ?  And  why  may  not  our  constitutional  propensities  now  lead  to  the 
■ame  result  at  the  commencement  of  moral  agency,  as  wu  actually  exhibit- 
ed in  &llen  angels  and  our  first  parents,  even  when  advanced  in  holineiii' 
A  child  enters  the  world  with  a  variety  of  appetites  and  desires  which  art 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  neither  sinful  nor  holy.  Committed  inattits 
of  utter  helplessness  to  the  assiduity  of  parental  fondness,  it  coramencet  ex* 
istence,  the  object  of  unceasing  care,  watchfulness,  and  concession,  to  those 
around  it.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is,  that  the  natural  appetites  are 
first  developed  ',  and  each  advancing  month  brin^  them  new  objects  of  grat- 
ification. The  obvious  consequence  is,  that  self-tndulgenee  becomes  the  mat- 
ter principle  in  the  soul  of  every  child,  long  before  it  can  understand  that  this 
self-indulgence  will  ever  interfere  with  the  rights,  or  intrench  on  the  happi- 
ness of  otnen.  Thus,  by  repetition,  is  the  force  of  constitutional  propelui- 
tiee  accumulating  a  bias  towards  self-gratification,  which  becomes  incredibl^r 
strong,  before  a  knowledge  of  duty  or  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  can  posR- 
bly  have  entered  the  mind.  That  moment — the  commencement  of  moral 
ageneyj  a|  length  arrives.  Does  the  child  now  come  in  a  state  of  perfect 
neutrahty  to  tne  question,  whether  it  will  obey  or  disobey  the  eonunaiici 
which  cuta  it  off  from  some  fiivorite  gratification  ?  If  the  temptation  pre- 
Milted  to  eonttitutional  propensities  could  be  ao  strong  in  the  case  of  AdiuD, 
afl  to  overpowtr  tlie  §on%  of  eatabliahed  babita  of  virtue  in  tha  mataricy  •< 
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hie  remson,  how  abiolute  is  the  cerUiniy  that  everj  child  will  yield  to  the 
urgency  of  those  propensitieSf  under  the  redoobled  impube  of  long  cherished 
•eu-l^ratification,  and  in  the  dawn  of  inlellectual  existence/'    pp.  366,  367. 

According  to  this  representaticm,  the  reason  that  all  men  be- 
come sinners,  is  not,  that  they  possess  constitutional  propensi- 
ties dijfferent  from  those  which  Adam  possessed,  (x  from  those 
which  they  would  have  possessed,  if  they  had  been  bwrn  of  hdy 
parents ;  but  it  is  owing  entirely  to  the  circumstances  of  tempt- 
ation in  which  they  commence  their  moral  existence.  The 
Reviewer  indeed  denies,  that  there  is  in  man  any  such  thing  as 
a  natural  propensity  to  sin.     He  says, 

<<  There  are  many  who  hive  a  confused  idea,  that  there  must  bo  in  man 
some  distinct  and  specific  tendency  to  sin,  previous  to  all  acts  of  choice  ;  aa 
there  is  a  tendency  to  food,  to  drink,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness." — 
''  This  tendency,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  a  positive  existence,  a  real  entity." — 
''  How  has  it  come  into  being  ?  The  alternative  is  again  before  those  who 
hold  this  doctrine,  viz.  it  either  has  no  cause,  or  God  is  its  author." — i*  But 
is  it  really  so  ?  Is  there  in  man  a  specific  craving  for  sin,  as  there  is  for  food 
or  drink?" — **  Is  it  not  certain,  then,  that  there  is  in  our  nature  no  specific 
tendency  to  sin,  corresponding  to  our  natural  and  constitutional  propensi- 
ties ?'*    pp.  364,  365. 

But  I  would  ask,  what  inconsistency  is  there  in  supposing 
that  there  is  in  man  a  native  propensity  to  evil,  propagated  from 
parent  to  child,  like  other  natural  propensities?  We  know  that 
there  are  constitutional  propensities  which  are  hereditary.  There 
are  tiaits  of  character,  which  (to  use  a  common  expression)  run 
in  the  blood  of  particular  families.  Some  are  constitutionally 
mild,  gentle,  meek; — others  are  constitutionally  peevish,  fretful, 
irascible.  In  some  way  or  other,  properties  of  mind,  as  well  as 
of  body,  are  propagated  from  parent  to  child.  And  what  incon- 
sistency is  there  in  supposing  that  there  is  in  every  child  of 
Adam,  a  native,  hereditary  propensity  to  evil  7  Unless  there  is 
in  man  some  such  native  bias,  or  tendency  to  sin  ;  I  see  not 
that  there  is  any  real  connexion  between  the  sin  of  Adam  and 
the  sin  of  his  posterity.  Nor  do  I  see  that  our  nature  is,  in  any 
sense,  the  cause  or  reason  of  our  sinning.  To  what  purpose 
then  are  we  told  that,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall,  all  man- 
kind have  become  sinners, — and  that  they  are  sinners  by  na- 
iure,-^-when  the  whole  is  virtually  denied  ? 

III.     The  doctrine  of  regeneration. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  expressed  his  belief  in  relation  to  this  doc- 
'  trine  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  articles  of 
hig  creed.  In  these  articles,  he  affirms  that  the  change  in  re- 
generation is  a  moral  change — that  it  is  produced,  not  by  moral 
suasion,  biit  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit — that  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  divine  influence  results  solely  from  the  voluntary 
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perverseness  of  the  sinner's  heart — and  that  the  renewing  grace 
of  God  is  special,  inasmuch  as  it  is  designed  to  secure,  and  does 
infallibly  secure,  the  conversion  of  the  sinner. 

All  this  is  very  good ; — but  this  is  not  all  which  he  has  writ- 
ten on  this  subject.  He  has  adopted  theories  which,  in  the 
judgement  of  many  at  least,  tend  to  sap  the  foundation  of  this 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faiih.  Although  he  ex- 
plicitly admits  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration ; 
yet  in  view  of  many  things  which  he  has  written,  it  is  diflkult 
to  see  what  necessity  there  can  be  for  this  divine  influence.  In 
this  letter,  which  contains  his  creed,  he  says, 

"  I  do  Aot  believe  that  the  grace  of  God  can  be  traly  said  to  be  irresistibUf 
in  the  primarj,  proper  import  of  thia  term.  But  1  do  believe  that  in  all  cajes, 
it  may  be  resisted  by  man  as  a  free  moral  agent ;  and  that  when  it  becomes 
effectnal  to  conversion,  rt  is  unresisted." 

I  am  not  disposed  to  vindicate  the  use  of  the  term  irresisti- 
ble, as  applied  to  this  subject.  But  that  the  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  it,  by  those  divines  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  it,  is  correct,  I  have  no  doub  .  They  meant  by  it  the 
same  as  efficacious  or  invincible.  They  taught  that  sinners 
do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  that  in  regeneration 
their  resistance  is  overcome  or  subdued,  by  the  almighty  ener- 
gy of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  called  renewing  grace,  irresist- 
ible grace,  because  it  overcomes  the  utmost  resisUince  which 
the  sinner  makes.  But  this  idea,  if  I  understand  him,  Dr. 
Taylor  discards.  He  says,  when  grace  "  becomes  effectual  to 
conversion,"  "  it  is  unresisted  /" — that  is,  the  sinner  ceases  to 
resist,  before  the  giace  of  God  converts  him.  But  1  would  ask, 
what  necessity  is  there  for  the  grace  of  God  to  convert  him, 
after  he  has  ceased  to  resist  ?  That  I  do  not  mistake  the  mean- 
ing of  Dr.  Taylor  in  this  passage,  will  appear  by  comparing  it 
with  some  other  passages  of  his  writings.  Observe  the  fdlow- 
ing. 

"  Bat  how  obviously  does  the  sinner,  entertaining  soch  views,  overlook  nr 
disregard  the  decisions  of  eternal  truth  ?  How  obvionslj  do  such  desires, 
and  all  acts  dictated  by  them,  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  God  may  in- 
terpose to  save,  while  the  sinner  holds  the  affections  of  his  heart  still  rivetted 
to  earth  ;  and  this  when  the  plainest  annunciation  of  God  to  him  is,  renounce 
that  idol  or  perish  forever ;  and  this  when  God  in  his  word  and  providence 
forbids  the  hope  of  any  saving  interposition,  while  the  sinner's  heart  still 
clings  to  the  forbidden  object.  Whence  comes  this  delusion  ?  The  world— 
his  idol — his  God,  the  sinner  will  not  renounce ;  and  now  to  avoid  the  power 
and  pressure  of  the  truth  that,  continuing  to  cherish  the  love  of  it,  perdition  is 
inevitable,  he  vainly  dreams  in  the  face  of  God's  testimony,  that  he  may,  and 
even  must  continue  to  cherish  the  idol  of  his  heart — and  yet  that  God  mav 
interpose  to  save : — And  thus  he  desires  that  it  shonld  be.  And  what  is  im 
but  asiamin^  that  God  majff  and  desiring  that  he  would,  so  depart  from  tht 
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iiBiDtitable  principles  of  his  goyernment,  u  jto  interpose  to  save  him,  while  in 
heart  a  rebel,  and  still  resolYed  to  be  so  ?"    Christ.  Spect.  for  1829.    pp.  29« 

Dr.  Taylor  here  assures  us,  that  the  word  and  providence  of 
God  forbid  the  hope  that  he  will  interpose  to  renew  the  heart 
of  the  sinner  while  he  cUngs  to  his  idols — that  it  is  "  the  im- 
mutable principle  of  his  government,"  not  to  interpose  in  the 
sinner's  behalf,  "  while  in  heart  a  rebel,  and  still  resolved  to  be 
so."  According  to  this  representation,  before  God  will  interpose 
to  renew  the  sinner's  heart,  he  must  give  up  his  idols — be  must 
submit  to  the  divine  authority,  and  cease  to  be  a  rebel.  But 
when  all  this  is  done,  what  necessity  is  there  for  divine  inter- 
position ? 

Why  is  it  necessary  that  the  sinner  should  H^e  renewed  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  This  necessity  results  solely 
from  the  perverseneas  and  obstinacy  of  the  sinner's  heart. 
But  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  theory,  the  perverseness  and 
obstinacy  of  his  heart  are  removed  antecedent  to  regeneration. 
The  selfish  principle  is  suspended.  He  ceases  to  sin  and  ceases 
to  resist.  Everything,  indeed,  which  can  be  rationally  sup- 
posed to  render'  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  necessary  in 
renewing  the  heart,  is  removed. 

Again  ;  Dr.  Taylor  says, 

'*  This  self  love  or  desire  of  happiness  is  the  primary  cause  or  reason  of 
all  acts  of  preference  or  choice  which  fix  supremely  on  any  object.  In  every 
moral  beingf  who  forms  a  moral  character,  there  most  be  a  first  moral  act  of 
preference  or  choice.  This  must  respect  some  one  object,  God  or  Mammon, 
as  the  chief  grood,  or  as  an  object  of  supremo  affection.  Now,  whence  comes 
snch  a  choice  or  preference  ?  Not  from  a  previous  choice  or  preference  of 
the^  same  object,  for  we  speak  of  the  jlr^  choice  of  the  object.  The  answer 
which  human  consciousness  g^ives,  is,  that  the  boin^  constituted  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  happiness,  desires  to  be  happy ;  and  knowing  that  he  is  capable  of 
deriving  happiness  from  different  objects,  considers  from  which  the  greatest 
happiness  may  be  derived,  and  and  as  ik  this  rcspkct  hb  judoks,  or  esti- 
m^es  their  relative  value,  so  he,  choosks  or  prefers  the  one  or  the  other  as 
his  chief  good.  While  this  must  be  the  process  by  which  a  moral  being 
forms  his  first  moral  preference,  substantially  the  same  process  is  indispensa- 
ble to  a  change  of  this  preference.**    Christ.  Spect.  for  1829,  p.  .21. 

According  to  this  representation,  every  moral  being  chooses  . 
what  he  judges  will  be  most  for  his  happiness.     The  reason, 
therefore,  that  the  sinner  prefers  the  world  to  God,  is,  that  he 
has  mistaken  the  true  way  of  securing  his  highest  happiness. 
What  then  is  necessary  to  effect  his  conversion  ?     Nothing  but 
light  to  correct  his  mistake.     So  soon  as  he  shall  be  convinced 
thai  more  happiness  is  to  be  derived  from  God  than  from  the 
world,  self-love  will  at  once  prompt  him  to  change  the  object 
of  his  preference.    Where,  then,  is  the  necessity  of  the  inlflu 
wees  cf  the  Hdy  Spirit  to  renew  the  heart  ? 
29* 
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This  subject  might  be  pursued  to  a  great  length.  Thett 
are  very  many  things  in  Dr.  Taylor's  \Wting8  relating  to  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration,  which  I  am  constrained  to  regard  as 
erroneous,  and  of  dangerous  tendency.  But  I  cannot  dweO 
upon  them  now. 

IV.     The  doctrine  of  election. 

Dr.  Taylor  says, 

« I  beHeve  that  all  who  are  renewed  by  the  Holj  Spirit,  are  elected  or 
chosen  of  God  from  eternity,  that  they  should  be  holy,  not  according  to  fore- 
■een  &ith  or  good  works,  bat  according  to  the  good  pleasure  ijf  his  wilL"" 

This  is  a  full  and  satisfactory  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
election.     But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  other  statements 
of  his?     If  it  be  true,  that  God,  all  things  considered^  prefers 
holiness  to  sin  in  all  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes  place, 
then  it  must  be  his  choice,  all  things  considered,  that  all  meo 
should  become  holy  and  be  saved  ;  and  his  infinite  benevolence 
will  prompt  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  all  men  to 
repentance.     What  then  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  election? 
Who  maketh  thee  to  differ  /    Not  God  surely ;  for  if  he  pre- 
fers, all  things  considered,  holiness  to  sin,  in  every  instance, 
he  will,  of  course,  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  every  individual 
holy.    It  cannot  be  true  that  he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will 
have  mercy ;  for  he  would  have  mercy  on  a)l  if  he  could. 
The  reason  that  part  only  of  the  human  race  and  not  all  are 
saved,  is,  not  because  God  did  not  choose,  all  things  consider- 
ed, that  all  should  be  saved  ;   but  because  he  was  unable  to 
save  all.     "  He  would  have  prevented  all  sin  in  his  moral  uni- 
verse, but  coidd  not."      Wliat,  then,  I  ask  again,  becomes  of 
the  doctrine  of  election  ?     Has  God  done  more  for  the  conver- 
sion of  one  man  than  for  the  conversion  of  another  ?     If  so,  he 
has  not  done  all  in  his  power  for  the  conversion  of  the  other. 
Consequently,  he  has  not  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent,  in 
every  instance,  the  existence  of  sin ;    and  it  cannot  be  true 
that  he  does,  "  all  things  considered,  prefer  holiness  to  sin,  in 
all  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes  place." 

The  Christian  Spectator,  of  which  Dr.  Taylor  is  one  of  the 
conductors,  in  the  number  for  Dec.  1831,  contains  a  Review 
of  Dr.  Fiske's  Sermon  on  Predestination.  In  ibis  article  will 
be  found  the  following  statement. 

"  God  ofiera  the  same  necessary  conditions  of  acceptance  to  all  men ; 
desires  from  the  heart,  that  all  men,  as  free  agents,  would  comply  with  them 
and  live ;  brings  no  positive  influence  upon  any  mind  against  complianos; 
but  on  the  contrary,  brings  all  those  kinds  and  all  that  degree  of  influence  in 
favor  of  it,  upon  each  indiyidual,  which  a  system  of  measures  best  arranged 
for  the  success  of  grace  in  a  world  of  rebellion  allows ;  and  finally  nf^h 
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without  reipect  of  kindred,  rank,  or  conntry,  whether  Scythian,  Greek,  or 
Jew,  all  who,  under  this  inflaence,  acoept'the  terms  and  work  out  their  own 
Mdmtion,  and  repHobatea  alike  all  who  refuse."    p.  635. 

This  does  not  differ  at  all  from  the  view  which  is  generally 
given  of  this  subject  by  the  Arminians.  Accxxdiag  to  this  re- 
presentation, the  purpose  of  election  is  simply  God's  determina- 
tion to  save  those  who  he  foresaw  would  accept  the  terms  of 
pardon.  This  is  still  more  expUcitly  expressed  m  the  following 
passage. 

^  The  means  of  reclaiming  ^rraee,  which  meet  him  in  the  word  and  spirit 
of  Ood,  are  those  by  which^  the  Father  draws,  induces fjuai  such  sinners  as 
himself  Tolontarily  to  subnut  to  Christ ;  and  these  means  all  favor  the  aet  of 
his  immediate  submission.  To  this  influence  he  can  yield,  and  thus  be  drawn 
of  the  Father.  This  influence  he  can  resist,  and  thus  harden  his  heart 
against  God.  Election  inyolves  nothing  more,  as  it  respects  his  indiyidoal 
case,  except  one  iact — the  certainty,  to  the  divine  mind,  whether  the  sinner 
wiU  yield  to  the  means  of  grace,  and  voluntarily  turn  to  God,  or  whether  hs 
will  continue  to  harden  his  heait  till  the  measures  of  grace  are  withdrawn." 
p.  637. 

Now  what  is  this  but  the  Arminian  view  of  election  founded 
on  the  foresight  of  faith  and  good  works  ?  God  employs  the 
best  means  which  his  wisdom  can  devise  to  bring  all  men  to 
repentance.  He  draws,  induces  them  to  submit  to  Christ. 
Every  sinner  can  yield  to  these  means — or  he  can  resist  them. 
"  Election  involves  nothing  more — except  one  fact,  the  cer- 
tainty TO  THE  DIVINE  MIND,"  that  is,  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge, "  whether  the  sinner  will  yield  to  the  means  of 
groLce^'*  &c.  In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  election  is  God's 
purpose  to  save  all  who  obey  the  Gospel.  It  is  not  a  purpose 
to  make  some  willing  to  obey  the  gospel,  while  others  are  left 
to  choose  the  road  to  death  ;  but  a  puiposc  founded  wholly  on 
a  foresight  of  the  sinner's  obedience.  The  reviewer  says 
again,— 

"  The  purpose  of  election,  rightly  interpreted,  then,  in  our  Tiew  hrings 
the  God  of  justice  and  ^ace  into  immediate  contact  with  our  rebellious 
world,  staying  the  execution  of  justice,  and  urging  gracious  terms  of  recon- 
^iation  on  men,  on  purpose  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  speedy  issue,  and  lo 
#atfi  wkom,  in  the  mithods  ef  his  wisdom^  he  can  over  to  his  authority  and 
lini^m."    p.  638. 

Here,  again,  we  are  brought  to  the  same  point,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  noticed.  It  is  God's  purpose  to  save  as  many 
of  the  human  race  as  he  possibly  can.  But  what  election  is 
there  in  such  a  purpose.  If  God  did,  all  things  considered^ 
desire  the  salvation  of  Judas,  as  much  as  the  salvation  of 
Peter ;  and  if  he  did  as  much  to  effect  the  salvation  of  the  one 
as  of  the  other;  how  can  it  be  said  that  Peter  was  elected,  in 
distinction  from  Judas  ?    Who  made  them  to  differ  ? 
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The  reader  will  perceive  that  each  of  the  topics  brought  into 
view  in  the  preceding  remarks,  might  be  made  the  subjea  of 
extended  discussion  ;  but  my  object  has  been  to  present  a  brief, 
general  view  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  tendency  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  speculations.  I  have  felt  it  the  mOre  important  to  do 
this,  on  account  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  the  points  on  which  Dr.  Taylor  differs 
from  his  brethren  are  of  trifling  consequence ;  as  they  relate 
chiefly  not  to  the  doctrines,  but  to  the  ^philosophy,  of  religion. 
But  if  his  philosophical  theories,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show, 
do  tend  to  sap  the  foundations  of  some  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  harmless; 
nor  ought  the  Christian  community  to  slumber,  while  such 
strenuous  efforts  are  making  to  give  them  currency  in  the 
world. 


REVIEWS. 


Memoirs  and  Confessions  of  Francis  Volkmar  Reinhard, 
S.  T.  D.  Court  Preacher  at  Dresden.  From  the  German.  Br 
Oliver  A.  Taylor,  Resident  Licentiate,  Theoh  Seminary,  An* 
dover,    Boston  :  Peirce  &  Parker.     1832.     pp.  164. 

Plan  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  by  F.  V.  Reinhard, 
S.  T.  D.  &c.  Translated  from  the  fifth  German  Edition.  By 
Oliver  A.  Taylor,  A.  M.  New  York  :  G.  &  C.  &  H.  Car- 
vill.     1881.    pp.359. 

[Continued  from  p.  304.] 

The  mind  of  Reinhard,  acute,  vigorons,  versatile,  stored  with 
the  treasures  of  ancient  learning,  and  trained  in  the  severest  dis- 
cipline of  philosophy  and  logic,  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  discass 
such  a  subject  ad  the  plan  formed  by  our  Saviour  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  race.  The  circumstances  which  called  forth  this 
work,  like  the  history  of  every  controversy  respecting  the  claims 
of  Christianity,  prove  our  holy  religion  to  be  under  the  care  of  an 
Almighty  Guardian,  able  to  make  the  rage  of  man  subserve  his 
own  purposes,  and  cause  all  things  to  work  together  for  good  to 
his  people.  He  has  apparently  permitted  opposition  to  the  Gos- 
pel only  to  arouse  its  slumbering  friends ;  as  it  is  an  nndoobced 
&ct,  that  every  atUck  upon  Christianity  has  resulted  in  esttb- 
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lisbing  its  claims  on  a  still  firmer  foundation.     The  objections  of 
Porphyry,  Celsus,  and  other  early  writers  against  the  religion  of 
the  cross,  called  forth  a  multitude  of  able  and  eloquent  champions. 
OrigeOy  Jerome,  and  other  Fathers  of  the  Church,  met  those  early 
assailants  of  the  Gospel  on  their  own  ground,  and  drove  them 
from  the  field. — Little  had  been  done,  beibre  the  Reformation,  to 
prove   the  Bible  a  communication  from  heaven ;  but  after  lord 
Herbert,  near  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had 
aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  revelation,  by  asserting  the  sufficiency  of 
Natural  Religion,  and  furnished  in  his  works,  ck  Veritate,  tk 
Causis  JSrrorum,  Religio  Laid,  and   de  Religione  GeniiUum,  a 
thesaurus  of  infidel  objections  and   sophistries,  sufficient  for  all 
his  followers  from  that  day  to  this,  the  friends  of  Christianity  wera 
compelled  4o  bring  forward  the  proof  of  its  authenticity  and  truth. 
Against  this  patriarch  of  modern  infidelity,  the  incomparable  Bax- 
ter entered  the  lists,  in  his  "  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion," 
and  thus  became  the  first  writer  in  our  language  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity.    This  production,  full  of  good  sense  and  powerful 
thought,  prepared  the  way  for  Halyburton's  unanswerable  work 
on  the  Insufficiency  of  Natural  Religion,  and  the  Necessity  of 
Revelation.     Baxter  had  before  published  (1655)  his  "  Unreason- 
ableness of  Infidelity,''  in  answer  to  an  obscure,  but  virulent  scrib- 
bler, who  seems  to  have  thought,  as  Hume  did  after  him,  that 
^'  no  man  is  bound  to  belie?e  in  Christ  who  doth  not  see  confirm* 
ing  miracles  with  his  own  eyes ;"  and  whom  Edwards,  in  his 
Oangrena,  represents  as  a  "  Materialist  and  Mortalist,"  and  chap 
racterises,  in  his  usual  style,  as  **  an  arch  heretic,  an  old  wolf, 
and  a  subtile  man.''     Herbert  was  followed  by  a  long  succession 
6f  copyists  from  his  works ;  but  the  splendid  sophistries  of  Shaftes- 
bury, the  insidious  subtleties  of  Hobbes,  and  the  less  powerful, 
though  more  open  and  virulent  attacks  of  their  followers,  called 
forth  from  the  Lelands,  the  Lardners,  and  Paleys  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, such  vindications  of  the  Bible  as  place  its  claims  to  divine 
authority  on  a  foundation  too  firm  ever  to  be  shaken.     They  hav« 
developed  the  internal  marks  of  its  truth,  and  explored  all  anti- 
quity for  testimotiies  to  its  having  come  from  God.     Infidelity  is 
Uius  entirely  driven  from  the  arena  of  fair  discussion  ;  and  though 
a  few  of  the  viler  sort  may  still  be  seen  gathering  up  its  broken 
weapons,  and  venturing,  in  their  Parthian  retreat,  to  throw  them 
back  on  the  triumphant  champions  of  Christianity,  yet  no  man  of 
any   respectability  now  presumes  to  hazard  his  reputation,  by 
maintaining  any  one  of  the  points  once  so  boldly  assumed,  and  so 
warmly  contested  by  the  abettors  of  infidelity. 

Thus  vain  have  been  the  assaults  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross. 
The  Apostate  Julian  wielded  against  the  Gospel  all  the  resources 
of  bis  vast  empire ;  but  "  he  who  sitteth  in  the  heavens,"  frustrat-  ^ 
ed  his  impious  designs,  and  made  them  recoil  in  righteous  retri- 
bution on  his  own  head.  Voltaire  threatened  ''to  crush  tba 
Wretch,"  and  demolish,  by  his  single  arm,  the  fabric  which 
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twelra  fishermen  and  their  followers  had  spent  eeveDteen  oeDto- 
ries  in  rearing ;  but  little  did  the  proud  and  anprtncipled  philoBO- 
pher  of  Ferney  dream,  that  the  rery  press  from  which  he  was 
pouring  his  infidel  tracts  over  Europe,  would  ere  long  be  employ- 
ed in  printing  Bibles  to  be  gratuitously  circulated  by  thousancis. 
Little  did  Hume  imagine,  that  the  room  where  he  wrote  his  at- 
tacks on  the  Gospel  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  occupied  by  the 
agents  of  an  association  designed  to  spread  its  blessings  throa^ 
the  world.  Little  have  the  infidels  of  any  age  foreseen  how  soiHi 
all  their  opposition  to  Christianity  would  be  overruled  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  very  cause  which  they  vainly  sought  to  destroy. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  nearly  all  the  writers  against 
Christianity  were  once  its  professed  friends.  Julian  was  educat- 
ed in  its  very  bosom ;  Tindal  was  for  a  long  time  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  Morgan  was  once  a  minister  of  the  Go9> 
pel ;  the  infidelity  of  Herbert  and  Hobbes  was  rather  covert  than 
avowed  ;  and  even  Hume  intermingles  with  his  sophistries  many 
insidious  expressions  of  respect  for  the  Christian  Religion. 

The  origin  of  Reinhard's  Plan  corroborates  these  statements. 
Germany  remained  for  a  long  time  comparatively  free  from  the 
incursions  of  open  infidelity  ;  but  near  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Edelmann,  a  sort  of  religious  chamelion,  passed, 
like  Priestly  and  Morgan,  through  a  variety  of  sects,  and  afler  be* 
coming  an  atheist,  and  finally  a  pantheist,  was  at  length  banished 
for  his  violent  attacks  upon  the  established  religion.  Since  that 
time,  a  spirit  of  scepticism,  or  of  bold  and  reckless  speculation, 
has  diffused  itself  like  leaven  through  a  part  even  of  the  Lutheran 
derffy ;  and  so  deeply  has  this  spiritual  palsy  penetrated  the  very 
vitals  of  the  church,  that  not  a  few  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  Pro- 
fessors of  Theology  in  the  Universities,  look  upon  the  Bible  very 
much  as  they  do  upon  the  fictions  of  ancient  mythologists,  and 
are  oflen  applauded  for  exciting  the  laughter  of  their  pupils— can- 
didates for  the  Christian  ministry !  at  the  alleged  blunders  of  Je- 
sus and  his  Apostles ! ! 

To  Edelmann  succeeded  Reimarus,  a  man  of  talent  and  learn- 
ing, who,  like  Hume  and  Gibbon,  scattered  the  tares  of  scepticism 
through  his  literary  works.  He  did  not  publish  any  thing  directly 
against  Christianity^  but,  at  his  death  in  1765,  he  lefl  some  man- 
uscripts which  were  afterwards  brought  before  the  public  bjNthe 
well  known  poet  Lessing,  under  the  title  of  **  Wolfenbuttel  Frag- 
ments." They  profess  great  respect  for  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  but  accuse  its  divine  Author  of  being  a  deceiver,  .and 
boldly  assert,  that  he  did  not  teach  the  doctrines  there  ascribed 
to  him  ;  that  he  never  intended  to  abolish  the  law  of  Moses,  bat 
merely  to  establish  an  earthly  kingdom  among  his  cotintrymen  ; 
that  his  disciples,  during  his  life-time,  expected  nothing  more, 
and  did  not  dream  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  till  the  death  of  their 
leader  had  blasted  their  ambitious  hopds ;  that  he  and  John  the. 
Baptist  deceived  the  people,  by  countenancing  their  expectationa 
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of  a  worldlj  prince  in  the  person  of  their  promised  Messiah ;  that^ 
oader  the  cloak  of  religion,  he  formed  the  design  of  overthrowing 
the  government  then  in  existence,  and  raising  himself  to  power 
upon  its  ruins ;  that  he  restrained  his  disciples  from  disclosing  his 
purposes  only  to  mature  his  plans,  and  insure  their  ultimate  exe- 
cution ;  that  his  last  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  amid  the  acchuna* 
tions  of  the  multitude,  was  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  strik- 
ing the  first  decisive  blow;  that  he  then  formed,  like  a  shrewd 
political  aspirant,  an  estimate  of  his  resources,  and  the  next  day 
made  an  inflammatory  harangue  with  the  vain  hope  of  exciting 
the  people  to  rise  with  him  in  rebellion  against  the  magistracy ; 
that  he  was  taken  and  crucified  to  prevent  his  making  further  dis- 
turbances ;  that,  disappointed  in  these  manoBuvres,  he  finally  re- 
linquished his  schemes  of  ambition  in  despair,  and  on  the  cross 
gave  himself  up  in  pious  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  but  not 
without  an  expression  of  deep  regret  at  the  failure  of  his  efforts 
to  rear  a  throne  for  himself  on  the  ruins  of  the  Jewish  state. 

Such  were  the  strange  views  of  Reimarus,  who  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  swarm  of  inferior,  but  bolder  and  more  desperate  as- 
sailants of  the  Christian  faith.  Wiinsch,  Mauvillon,  Paalzow, 
Bahrdt,  and  others,  outstripping  their  leader,  and  catching  the 
phrenzy  of  the  French  Terrorists,  aimed  at  no  less  than  the  en- 
tire extermination  of  Christianity  itself  Bahrdt,  superficial,  but 
more  flippant  and  popular  than  the  rest,  published  a  number  of 
works^  in  which  he  called  in  question  all  the  prophecies  and  mira- 
cles recorded  in  the  Bible,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  revelation  from 
God,  and  endeavored  to  discredit  the  Gospel  by  inventing  a  varie- 
ty of  fables  respecting  the  early  education  of  Christ,  and  imputing 
to  him  the  formation  of  a  secret  society  for  the  spread  of  his  doc- 
trines. 

These  views,  though  apparently  too  wild  to  deserve  a  serious 
refutation,  began  to  exert  on  certain  minds  such  an  influence  as 
called  forth  Reinhard's  vindication  of  the  plan  devised  by  Christ 
ibr  the  benefit  of  the  whole  human  family.  Though  elicited  by 
local  circumstances,  the  work  is  not  a  formal  reply  to  Reimarus 
and  his  followers,  but  an  independent  discussion  of  the  general 
subject,  and  contains  very  few  direct  references  or  even  passing 
allusions  to  what  they  had  written. 

The  reader  must  not  expect  in  this  work  a  system  of  theology, 
or  a  full  view  of  Christ's  character  as  Mediator  between  God  and 
man.  The  design  of  Reinhard  is  professedly  limited.  He  takes 
only  a  general  survey  of  Christianity,  in  order  to  prove  that  its 
Founder  designed  and  adapted  it  for  the  moral  improvement  of  all 
mankind,  and  devised  the  best  means  of  securing  the  final  and 
complete  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 

Reinhard  commences  by  inquiring  what  the  plan  of  Christ  ac- 
tually was.  He  considers  its  extent,  its  character,  and  the  means 
devised  for  earrying  it  into  effect.  As  Jesus  lived  and  died  among 
the  Jews,  some  have  supposed  that  he  confined  his  views  to  his 
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own  nation ;  bat  from  bis  conduct,  the  compass  of  bis  plan,  and  & 
multitude  of  explicit  declarations,  our  author  proves  that  he  aimed 
at  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  aU  mankind. 

The  character  of  Christ's  plan  \»  shown,  from  his  actions  and 
his  doctrines,  to  be  moral  and  spiritual.  It  is  asserted  in  a  rari- 
ety  of  ways — in  plain  language,  in  figurative  descriptions,  and 
often,  especially  by  John,  in  terms  too  explicit  and  unequivocal  to 
be  misunderstood.  This  kingdom  of  God,  established  in  the  hearts 
of  individuals,  is  designed  and  wisely  adapted  to  ppmote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  mankind  by  purifying  religion,  morcdity  and  socm- 
ty.  Under  these  three  heads,  the  plan  of  Christ  is  discussed  al 
some  length,  and  its  influence  on  all  the  interests  of  men  in  this 
world  shown  to  be  salutary  and  powerful. 

Rein  hard  proceeds  next  to  consider  the  method  proposed  by 
Christ  for  carrying  this  plan  into  effect,  and  fully  proves  from  htf 
private  life,  from  his  express  declarations,  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  conduct  and  instructions,  from  the  language  of  his  friends,  and 
all  the  enterprises  undertaken  after  his  death  by  the  Apostles  and 
early  Christians,  that  he  did  not  think  of  employing  power,  or  a 
secret  society,  but  selected  the  bland  and  gentle  means  of  instmo- 
tion  and  moral  suasion. 

That  Christ  designed  to  employ  power  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purposes,  was  a  conception  of  Reimarus ;  Bahrdt  resorted 
to  the  supposition  of  a  secret  society,  like  that  of  the  modern  Je»- 
oits ;  and  Kestner,  unable  to  fasten  on  our  Saviour  either  of  these 
charges,  ascribed  the  formation  of  a  secret  society  to  Clemens 
Romanus,  who  is  so  honorably  mentioned  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  As  a  specimen  of  German  speculations,^  we  give,  for 
the  amusement  of  our  readers,  an  outline  of  this  strange  and 
groundless  supposition. 

^'  Clement,  a  Roman  patrician,  after  the  death  of  those  zealous  apostles, 
Feter  and  Paul  his  instructors,  devised  a  plan  for  effecting  a  revolution  of  the 
state  of  things  in  the  world.  By  means  of  a  secret  society  throughout  the 
Romnn  empire,  the  strict  discipline  of  which  should  accustom  irregular  and 
unrestrained  people  to  order  and  the  performance  of  duty,  this  acute,  pdili- 
oal  man  supposed  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  decisive  triumph  for  the 
Christian  cause,  and  one  which  would  condnoe  to  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  gave  the  first  signal  for  the  estabiish- 
nient  of  this  Christian  confederacy  embracing  the  whole  world,  and,  under 
the  despotic  reign  of  Domitian,  when  sll  nations  and  countries  were  sighing 
after  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  things,  it  was  easily  put  into  operation. 
By  a  multitude  of  writings  fabricated  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and 
the  object  of  the  confederacy,  and  attributed  to  the  names  of  Christians  every 
whore  honored ;  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  mode  of  interpreting  the  gen- 
vine  books  of  the  propiiets  and  apostles,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  favorii^ 
the  cause  of  the  confederacy,  as  well  as  by  wi»e,  faithful,  and  powerful  aidi 
in  msny  regions,  Clement  waa  enabled,  in  the  first  place,  to  unite  the  differ- 
ent apostolical  sects  into  one  body,  and  regulate  and  disciplinq  them  aU 
agreeably  to  his  will,  and  in  accordance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  so  called 
Apostolical  Constitutions  of  hit  confederacy.  At  the  same  time,  the  exten- 
sion of  Jewish  and  heathen  prophetical  writings,  either  interpolated  by 
Christiana  or  newly  fi^icated  for  tht  pnrpoaei  gained  many  Jews  and  gtn- 
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likkt  orer  to  Um  iDtarMt  of  Um  Cbriatkii  c«ate.  Tben,  fomeof  thedemeii- 
iinian  coofederatefl  by  their  cooninflr,  purloined  the  records  and  private  books 
of  the  so  called  Secret  Society  of  TheologiaiM  eetablivhed  by  John  the  Evan- 
gelist ;  and  the  founder  of  the  confederacy  connected  the  consecrating  ritual 
of  John's  mysteries,  with  Jewish  and  heathen  ceremonies  and  mystical  sym- 
bols of  a  masooical  character,  and  thus,  after  establishing  a  Chrbtian  priest- 
hood, ordained  a  mysterious  worship  of  God,  which  was  introduced  by  its 
missionaries  and  abettors,  into  all  part|9  of  the  then  civilized  world. 

"  Dotnitian  discovered  the  existence  of  this  secret  confederacy  without  be- 
ing able  to  touch  it.  The  hoary  Nerva  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  its  mem- 
bers, and  he  suflfered  them  to  act  for  a  long  time  in  quiet. 

"  Trajan  persecuted  them  according  to  military  regulations  as  state  crimi- 
nals, and  his  political  measures  succeeded  in  enabling  liim  to  seize  tlie  authors 
and  heads  of  this  confederacy  and  punish  many  thousands  of  its  members 
with  exile  and  death. 

"  The  confederacy  of  brethren,  being  shaken  by  this  persecution,  contrived, 
under  a  mask  of  societies  of  operative  mechanics,  in  which  they  concealed 
themselves,  to  obtain  the  favor  of  Hadrian,  who  was  a  lover  of  the  mechan- 
ical arts," 

Reiahard  eddeavors,  in  the  second  part  of  his  work,  to  prove  that 
no  man  ever  formed  a  plan  like  that  of  Christ.  After  showing  from 
the  known  character  and  circumstances  of  all  ancient  nations  the 
improbability  of  finding  among  them  any  system  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  world,  he  examines  the  claims  of  legislators 
and  founders  of  states,  like  Lycurgus  and  Romulus  ; — of  heroes 
and  defenders  of  their  country,  like  Leonidas  and  the   Roman 
Scipios; — of  such  kings  and  statesmen  as  Timoleon,  or  the  fabu-    • 
lous  Osiris  ; — of  such  philosophers  as  Pythagoras  and  Socrates ; —  . 
of  founders  of  religions,  like  Zoroaster  and  Confucius ; — and  after 
a  somewhat  protracted  discussion,  he  foices  upon  us  the  convic- 
tion that  none  of  those  illustrious  men  ever  conceived  of  a  plan  to 
promote  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  all  mankind,  but  inva- 
riably limited  thejr  views  each  to  his  own  countrymen,  or  at  most   _ 
to  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  human  race. 

The  third  part  of  the  work  before  us  is  occupied  in  showing, 
that  Christ's  plan  is  not  chimerical,  and  that  its  author  must  have 
been  the  most  exalted  of  men,  and  a  teacher  sent  from  Qod  to 
bless  the  world.  The  practicability  of  his  plan  is  inferred  from 
the  nature  of  his  religion,  from  the  means  devised  for  spreading 
it  over  the  whole  earth,  and  from  a  variety  of  similar  considera- 
tions. Our  author  then  considers  the  elements  which  composed 
the  character  of  Christ,  proves  that  the  circumstances  of  his  edu- 
cation and  life  were  inadequate  to  produce  such  a  character,  and 
draws  very  triumphantly  the  conclusion,  that  the  Pounder  of 
Christianity  must  have  been  at  least  the  most  exalted  amba^ 
sador  that  ever  came  from  God  on  an  errand  of  mercy  to  our 
world. 

The  cqnclnsioQ  contains  a  number  of  eloquent  passages.  It  ia 
difficult  to  transfer  from  one  language  into  another  the  most  ex- 
quisite beauties  of  an  author  so  idiomatic;  but  the  translator  haa 
preserved  so  much  of  Reiohard'a  elegance  and  spirit,  that  our 
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readers  will  be  griitified  with  a  few  extracts  from  this  part  of  the 
work. 


<<  The  plan  with  which  Jesm  occupied  himself,  whether  we  look  at  its  \_ 
port  or  ita  extent,  was  perfectly  new,  and  one,  of  which  no  human  being  i 
ever  had  the  least  conception.  Many  plans  had  been  formed  before  Christ 
for  the  improvement  of  single  nations  and  states,  and  many  efforts  bad  beea 
made  to  carry  them  into  execution,  but  none  of  them  struck  deep  enoa^li. 
Their  projectors  satisfied  themselves  with  checking  the-  grossest  abuaes  and 
disorders,  and  never  thought  of  radically  curing  the  evil  m  existence.  The 
founder  of  Ohrisiianity  alone  reached  an  elevation  to  which  no  reformer  be- 
fore him  had  ever  approached.  He  conceived  the  exalted,  and,  in  the  nooat 
appropriate  sense  of  the  w<  rd,  the  divine  idea  of  in  reality  new  creating  and 
regenerating  the  whole  human  family.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  attack  a 
few  vices,  denounce  a  few  abusbs,  and  rectify  here  and  there  a  disorder.  It 
was  his  intention  to  create  mankind  anew,  and  stop  up  the  very  sourees  of 
tvickedness."    p.  225. 

'*  Consider  also  whi^t  a  freedom  from  prejudice,  what  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  what  a  survey  of  all  the  circumstarces,  Conditions,  and  civil 
relations  in  which  men  are  to  be  met  with,  was  exhibited  by  Jesus  in  the  di- 
rections which  he  gave  his  fjriends  respecting  the  extension  of  his  doctrinea, 
and  in  the  means  which  he  employed  for  carrying  his  plan  into  execution. 
In  these  respects  also,  he  avoided  all  those  by-paths  into  which  the  greateat 
geniuses  before  him  fell,  and  those  of  the  present  age  do  still  fall,  wbeneyer 
they  speak  of  effecting  important  improvements.  How  often  has  power  been 
brought  to  the  aid  of  virtue  and  truth,  and  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  them  upon  the  world.  Jesus  intended  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might 
bavo  the  appearance  of  constraint.  Others,  who  perceive  the  unsuitableneae 
of  a  compulsory  mode  of  proceeding,  think  they  may  guide  the  world  and 
render  it  happy,  by  the  aid  of  secret  associations,  without  being  noticed. 
Even  this  means  of  doubtful  propriety  Jesus  treated  with  utter  neglect.  He 
intended  to  accomplish  every  thing  tuat  he  did,  in  the  most  candid  and  open 
manner.  It  has  been  peculiar  to  the  founders  of  religions  almost  universally 
to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  forming  regulations,  instituting  ceremonies,  and 
laving  down  positive  preccjpts,  which  will  not  admit  of  being  observed  every 
where.  In  this  way  they  have  proved  beyond  question,  that  they  were  coo- 
fined  to  limited  spheres,  and  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  circnm- 
stances  of  different  nations,  and  the  characters  of  their  respective  countriea. 
In  this  respect  also  Jesus  conductod  with  a  wisdom  that  took  a  survey  ofeT- 
ery  thing.  His  religion  contains  absolutely  nothing  which  cannot  be  prac- 
tised every  where."    p.  232.  < 

*'  That  he  was  also  the  greatest  of  men  in  respect  to  benevolence  and  good' 
ness'  of  heart f  is  beyond  aU  doubt.  Such  a  benevolence  as  that  which  he  ex* 
bibited  is  no  where  to  be  met  with  in  history.  The  most  exalted  spirits  of 
antiquity  were  deficient  in  nothing  so  much  as  a  benevolent  extension  of 
thought.  We  have  already  been  compelled  to  remark,  that  the  whole  of  an- 
tiquit;^  was  disfigured  with  a  certain  want  of  humanity.  Here  we  find  the 
opposite.  The  founder  of  Christianitv  in  the  formation  of  his  plan  unveiled 
a  goodness  of  heart,  a  philanthropical  benevolence  of  boundless  extent,  and 
absolutely  unique  in  its  kind.  No  human  mind,  before  or  since,  has  approx- 
imated so  near  to  the  Deity,  or  soared  so  near  to  his  high  and  perfect  pattern 
of  holy  goodness,  and  all-comprehensive  love,  as  Jesus  did.  His  love,  like 
that  of  the  great  Creator,  which  flows  forth  in  constant  and  boundless  streams 
of  kindness  to  every  being,  flowed  forth  to  all  mankind,  f  nd  aimed  to  make 
them  all  happy  without  exception.  Come  ve,  who  dare  despise  the  founder 
of  Christianity,  and  perhaps  even  revile  his  name,  come  gaze  awhile  with 
steady  asoect  upon  this  picture.  It  is  one  that  should  thriU  you  with  admi- 
ration !  The  heart  which  you  misapprehend  is  the  purest,  noblest,  tenderestf 
most  benevolent,  that  ever  beat  for  the  welfare  of  others.  He  whom  you  ea 
Ivmniate  and  contenui|  ia  tha  most  lealons,  uniyersal,  and  Tenerable  Savioar 
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•ttd  frie&d  that  ean  be  named  hj  our  race.  Is  it  rational^  is  it  BoMe  and Joet, 
to  rail  at  those  dupositions  and  feeliii^a  which  ought  to  be  an  object  of  the 
deepest,  most  respectfal  attention,  and  the  tenderest  emotions  of  gratitude, 
•Ten  if  unaccompanied  with  any  results,  and  ending  in  fruitless  efforts  and  a 
aeeleee  exhibition  of  kindness?"    p.  2S9.  , 

The  devout  Christian  will  probably  rise  from  a  perusal  of  Rein- 
hard's  Plan  disappointed  at  finding  so  partial  a  view  of  the  scheme 
which  Christ  formed  for  the  benefit  of  a  fallen  race ;  and  the  same 
objection,. along  with  others  of  a  very  different  character,  was 
arged  against  the  work  by  some  of  his  own  countrymen ;  but  we 
ought  not  to  overlook  the  object  and  circumstances  which  requir* 
ed  him  to  consider  Christianity,  not  as  a  system  of  redemption 
from  the  power  and  everlasting  penalties  of  sin,  but  merely  as  an 
institution  designed  for  the  general  improvement  and  happiness  of 
mankind  in  the  present  life.     The  work  is  an  apology,  a  reply  to 
a  specific  class  of  objections ;  and  its  design  thus  restricted  the 
author  to  such  a  view  of  Christ's  pJan  as  would  obviate  those  ob- 
jections.    He   must  meet  his  skeptical  antagonists  on  their  own 
ground.     They  were  not  prepared  to  examine  the  mysteries  of  re- 
demption ;  and  before  they  could  be  brought  to  view  Christ  in  tha 
glorious  and  endearing  character  of  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  they  must  be  led  by  arguments  which  minds  like  theirs  can 
appreciate,  to  respect  him  as  the  author  of  a  wise  and  all-compre- 
hensive plan   for  the  benefit  of  mankind.     Thus  Reinhard  would 
fain  allure  these  skeptics  across  the  threshold  of  Christianity,  and  . 
prepare  them  to  discover  and  admire  its  internal  glories.     On 
those  glories  he  was  himself  wont  to  dwell  with  peculiar  pleasure ;  ^ 
and  the  views  scattered  through  the  thirty-nine  ^  volumes  of  his 
sermons,  and  very  distinctly  avowed  in  his  owii  autobiography, 
prove  him  to  have  been,  not  only  near  the  close  of  his  life,  but  .at 
the  time  of  writing  the  work  before  us,  strictly  evangelical.     He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  sound  the  alarm  against  the  Rationalism  of 
the  Lutheran  clergy.     His  elevated  office,  as  well  as  his  high  rep* 
utation  for  talents,  learning,  and  general  excellence  of  character, 
gave  weight  to  what  he  said  ;  and  a  sermon  in  which  he  attempt- 
ed  to  prove  the  departure  of  his  brethren  from  the  creed  of  their 
own  church,  produced  a  wide,  and  deep  sensation,  and  led  to  the 
controversy  which  is  now  going  on  in  Germany  between  the  Ra- 
tionalists, and  those  who  still  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

We  cannot  expect  that  Reinhard's  Plan  will  be  as  useful  in  this 
country  as  it  was  in  Germany ;  but  it  may  still  do  much  good,  by 
preparing  those  who  are  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,  to  meet 
the  cavils  which  a  busy  and  evil-eyed  skepticism  is  now  gathering 
from  every  quarter,  and  spreading  among  all  classes,  with  a  zeu 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  It  takes  a  view  of  Christianity  that  will 
be  new  and  interesting  to  most  readers.  It  contains  a  variety  of 
incidental  hints  and  discussions  that  will  start  in  reflecting  minds 
many^novel  and  important  trains  of  thought.    To  one  altogether 
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UDacquainted  with  the  gospel,  or  prejudice  agaiost  its  generml 
character,  it  gives  a  view  well  calculated  to  prepare  him  for  a 
favorable  consideration  of  its  internal  claims.  We  are  informed, 
that  German  missionaries  generally  furnish  themselves  with  it  as 
an  exhibition  of  Christianity  best  adapted  to  disarm  the  heatheo 
of  their  prejudices,  and  conciliate  their  candid  and  respectful  at- 
tention to  its  peculiar  truths.  The  main  drif^  of  the  work,  repre- 
senting the  plan  of  Christ  as  designed  for  the  whole  world,  har- 
monizes well  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  tends  to  aid  the 
various  enterprises  of  benevolence  by  showing  that  the  Gospel  ia 
a  system  of  missions  for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind,  and  that 
every  disciple  of  Jesus  ought  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

The  translator  has  acquitted  himself  with  fidelity  and  judge- 
ment. Aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  put  an  English  costume  on  ao 
author  so  idiomatic  as  Reinhard,  we  are  prepared,  by  some  expe- 
rience, to  appreciate  the  perplexities  of  such  a  task,  and  are  happy 
to  find  it  executed  with  so  much  accuracy  and  taste.  He  copies, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  too  many  German  idioms,  but  not  more 
than  most  translators.  Dr.  Johnson  called  "  translation  the  great 
pest  of  speech,*'  and  almost  wished  for  an  "  Academy  to  stop  the 
license  of  translators,  whose  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  sufiered  to 
proceed,  will  reduce  us  to  babble  a  dialect  of  France".  In  the 
time  of  Johnson  there  was  a  rage  for  translations  from  the  French ; 
but  among  us  there  is  now  a  stron^rer  predilection  for  the  German  ; 
and  the  disposition  of  a  certain  class  of  scholars  to  Germanize  (if 
we  may  coin  a  name  for  this  new  and  growing  species  of  barba- 
rism) threatens  ere  long  to  mar  our  language  with  such  a  multi- 
tude of  new-fangled  terms  from  Germany,  that  we  have  long  wait- 
ed for  some  able  and  judicious  critic  to  expose  the  fault,  and  arrest 
the  evil.  The  Andover  press  has  sent  forth  a  large  number  of 
invaluable  works  ;  but  their  literarff  value  would  often  have  been 
enhanced  by  pruning  them  of  Germanisms.  We  cannot  now 
dwdll  on  this  topic ;  and  we  hope  that  our  German  scholars  and 
translators,  to  whose  industry  we  are  indebted  for  much  learned 
lore,  will  take  the  hint  in  season  to  avert  the  lash  of  criticism, 
which  surely  awaits  the  intruders  thus  smuggled  into  our  language. 
^  We  can  excuse  the  wish  of  a  foreigner,  retaining  strong  predilec- 
tions for  his  mother-tongue,  that  *'  we  may  burst  the  shackles  of 
English  lexicography,  and  with  a  set  of  new  words  for  new  ideas,' 
give  the  results  of  the  pious  and  learned  efforts  of  German  scho- 
lars ;"  but  such  a  Course  would  utterly  destroy  the  purity  of  our 
language,  sweep  away  all  its  landmarks,  and  set  us  adrift  on  a  sea 
of  uncertainties.  It  would  be  a  species  of  literary  Vandalism, 
against  which  the  shades  of  Addison,  and  Johnson,  and  Campbell 
would  rise  and  remonstrate.  We  trust  there  is  good  taste  enough 
amonff  us  to  frown  on  such  barbarisms.  Our  tongue  has  already 
suffered  too  much  from  this  cause  ;  and  should  we  go  on  adding 
a  few  words  and  idioms  from  one  language  after  another,  we  shall 
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ere  long  make  it  a  perfect  medJ j  of  all  the  three  or  feor  thousand 
dialects  spoken  on  the  globe,  and  thus  reduce  it  to  a  predicament 
worse  than  even  that  of  poor  Cowper's  "  patchwork  counterpane. '^ 


Should  every  maiden  oome 
To  scramble  for  the  pateh  that  beara 
The  impress  of  the  lobe  she  wears, 

The  bell  woald  toll  for  some. 

And  O !  what  havoc  woold  ensue  ! 
This  bright  display  of  every  hue 

All  in  a  moment  fled ! 
As  if  a  storm  should  strip  the  bowers 
Of  all  their  tendiils,  leaves  and  flowers, 

Each  pocketing  a  shred. 

Thanks  then  to  every  gentle  fair, 
Who  will  not  come  to  pick  me  bare. 
As  bird  of  borrowed  feather. 


Publications  of  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Union. 

I.  HUtoryof  the  Pilgrims  ^  or  a  Grandfather's  Story  of  the  first  Settlers 
of  New  England. 

II.  1.  Philip  Everhardy  or  History  of  Baptist  Indian  Missions,  in  North  Amer- 
ica.   2.  History  of  the  American  Baptist  African  and  Haytien  Missions. 

in.    Conversations  on  the  Burman  Mission. 

IV.  1.  Conversations  on  the  Sandtvieh  Island  Mission.  2.  Conversations  on 
the  Bombay  Mission.  3.  Conversations  on  the  Ceylon  Mission.  4.  Con- 
versations on  the  Choctaw  Mission.  5.  Conversations  on  the  Mackinaw 
and  Green  Bay  Missions.  6.  Letters  on  the  Chickasaw  and  Osage  Mis- 
lions.  7.  Letters  and  Conversations  on  the  Cherokee  Mission.  8.  Let- 
ters and  Converaalions  on  the  Missions  at  Seneca,  Tuscarora,  Cattaraugus, 
and  Maumee.  9.  Hugh  Clifford ;  or  Prospective  Missions.  10.  Naval 
Chaplain  ;  or  a  View  of  Eflbrts  fur  the  benefit  of  Seamen.  11.  Claims  of 
the  Africans,  or  History  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 

V.  1.  The  Stanwood  Familu ;   or   Histonr  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  * 
2.  Louisa  Ralston ;  or  What  can  I  do  for  the  Heathen  ^ 

"  A  little  boy  seven  years  old  had  been  sitting  long  silent  one 
CTening,  when  he  suddenly  spoke  ;  *  Mother,  I  know  one  thing.' 
'What  is  that?*  said  his  mother.  'I  never  will,  while  I  live,' 
tlriok  a  drop  of  ardent  spirits,  or  make  a  bet,  or  bay  a  lottery 
ticket;'  and  his  face  flushed  with  earnestness  as  he  spoke. 
'That  is  a  good  resolution,'  said  his  mother ,  '  hut  what  made  you 
think  of  it  naw  ?'  '  Something  I  read  in  my  Sabhath'School  hook  ; 
(Old  1  shcdl  never  forget  it.*  " 

We  are  willing  to  adopt  this  as  a  text,  while  presenting  a  few 

thoughts  on  the  subject  of  Sabbath-school  books,  and  particularly 

on  those  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.      We  could  wish  it 

printed  on  letters  of  gold  on  every  hand  that  moves  a  pen  for  th« 
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readers  a  Sabbath-scbool  library.  Writers  and  poblisbers  of 
books,  and  managers  of  Sabbath  school  Unions,  defXMitories,  and 
libraries,  occupy  stations  of  great  responsibility,  as  the  maDner  in 
which  they  discharge  their  duties  must  materially  affect  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  great  numbers  of  their  fellow-beings,  both 
in  time  and  in  eternity.  He  who  puts  into  the  hands  of  thm 
young  a  book  of  immoral  or  corrupting  tendency,  not  only  inflicts 
wounds  which  cannot  be  healed,  but  scatters  infectious  pestileace, 
which  will  be  fatal  in  proportion  to  the  reputation  of  the  aatbor, 
the  attractions  of  the  work,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
those  who  come  within  its  influence.  Let  such  a  book  be  circo- 
lated  under  the  real  or  implied  sanction  of  the  Sabbath  school, 
and  its  power  of  doing  mischief  is  increased  beyond  computatkn. 
The  friends  of  this  Institution  naturally  look  to  its  depositories  as 
storehouses  of  knowledge,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  opening 
mind,  and  safely  guarded  from  the  contaminating  influence  of 
perverted  genius.  It  is  in  the  power  of  Sabbath  school  Unions 
to  deserve  and  secure  this  confidence,  by  furnishing  books  in  soch 
numbers  and  variety  as  shall  meet  the  wants  of  the  community  ; 
and  every  friend  of  Sabbath  schools  has  an  interest  at  stake,  and 
a  duty  to  discharge  in  relation  to  this  matter.  As  friends  of  the 
institution,  we  claim  the  privilege  of  suggesting  a  few  thoogbts 
for  the  consideration  of  the  writers,  publishers,  and  purchasers  of 
Sabbath  school  books. 

The  three  following  questions  should  be  ever  present  to  the 
mind  of  an  author  :  I^or  whom  do  I  write  ?  For  what  object  do  I 
write  7     And  hmo  shall  I  best  accomplish  this  object  ? 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Sabbath  school  books  are  to  be 
read  by  the  young ; — by  those  whose  tender  and  pliant  minds 
are  easily  susceptible  of  imprcgsions  which  they  will  never  lose. 
But  these  readers  are  not  always  to  remain  young.  They  will 
soon  cease  to  be  children,  and  rise  up  to  occupy  responsible  sta- 
tions in  life.  Their  books,  therefore,  should  not  have  a  tendency 
to  keep  them  children,  but  should  assist  and  encourage  them  to 
.  put  away  childish  things.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that 
these  young  readers  are  to  be  American  citizens.  They  are 
soon  to  wield  the  destinies  of  their  country ;  and  the  writers  of 
their  books  are  assisting  to  mould  the  character  of  the  rulers^  the 
writers,  poets,  orators,  statesmen,  itiinisters,  -and  missionaries  of 
this  nation  ;  nor  those  of  one  generation  of  this  nation  alone,  bm 
through  them  the  character  and  destiny  of  future  generations, 
and  of  all  lands  where  the  influence  of  American  freedom,  civili- 
zation and  enterprise  shall  be  felt,  or  where  Christianity  shall  be 
extended 

But  Sabbath  school  books  should  not  be  written  exclusively  'for 
children.  They  are  not  the  only  readers.  These  books  are 
carried  by  the  children  to  their  Glomes,  and  furnish  no  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  the  reading  of  parents  and  teachers,  and  other 
members  of  families.     Nor  isHhis  all.     The  time  we  hare  do 
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donbt  18  near,  when  the  idea  that  the  Sabbath  school  is  intended 
merely  for  children  will  be  looked  upon  with  astonishment.    The 
discovery  is  already  made,  that  the  exercises  ot*  these  schools  caa 
be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  every  class  of  learners ;  and 
it  is  truly  surprising  that  it  should  have  required  forty  or  fifty 
yeai^  to  discover  so  plain  a  truth,  and  one  of  so  much  importance. 
Could  the  early  friends  and  conductors  of  the  institution  havie 
witnessed  the  operation  of  a  school  composed  of  children,  and 
parents,  and  grandparents — persons  of  all  ages,  from  lisping  in- 
fancy to  the  man  of  gray  hairs,  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  all 
varieties  of  intellectual  cultivation,  to  be  found  in  a  flourishing  vil* 
lage  (and  such  scenes  have  been  often  witnessed),  they  might  have 
spared  themselves  the  labor  of  devising  new  plans  for  securing 
and  instructing  **  scholars  who  become  too  old  to  attend  the  Sabbath 
school/*  and  might  have  escaped  the  mortifying  disappointment 
of  seeing  their  plans  so  often  defeated.     It  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  mischiefs  which  mistaken  views  on  this  subject  have 
occasioned.     Multitudes  have  considered  the  Sabbath  school,  its 
instructions  and  books,  as  altogether  childish  concerns.     Boys  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  have  supposed  it  a  necessary  indication 
of  manliness  to  abandon  thenr;  and  have  left  the  school  just  at 
the  age  when  they  most  needed  its  instructions  and  restraints. 
Besides,  two  or  three  of  the  last  years  spent  in  school  have  prob- 
ably been  rendered  nearly  useless,  by  such  ideas  of  manliness. 
Teachers,  too,   have  neglected  to  qualify  themselves  beyond  cer- 
tain limits ;    and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  books  have 
been    prepared  under   the    mistaken  impression  that  the  Sab- 
bath school  is  only  for  children.     It  is  high  time  these  mistakes 
were  corrected.     Sabbath  schools  will  never  develope  their  full 
powers  of  doing  good,   till  better   views  prevail.      There  wiU 
never  be  a  supply  of  well  qualified  teachers,  till  they  grow  up  in 
the  Sabbath  school ;  and  parents  can  never  aid  the  teachers  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  power,  till  they  shall  mingle  with  them  in  the 
exercises  of  the  school,  and  engage  their  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings in  the  lessons  which  are  taught  to  their  children.     Let  it  not 
be  said,  that  the  plan  of  uniting  persons  of  all  ages  for  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  must  necessarily  fail  for  the  want  of  teachers.     The 
same  argument  would  lie  against  schools  for  children.     It  re- 
quires more  skill  to  teach  a  child  than  to  teach  one  of  mature 
age.     The  instruction  in  adult  classes 'may  be  mutual.     All  may 
teach  ;  all  can  learn.      The  power  of  conversation  in  acquiring 
and  communicating  knowledge  is  almost  unlimited,  and  can  be 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  successfully  as  to  anything 
else.     Let  it  then  be  henceforth  understood,  that  the  Sabbath 
achool  is  adapted  to  the  circumstancess  of  all  ages,  classes,  and 
conditions  in  the  community  ;  and  let  those  who  write  books,  or 
conduct  periodicals,  or  mak«  speeches  for  the  Sabbath  school, 
remember  that  they  are  acting  for  our  whole. population. 

Sabbath  school  books  are  to  be  read  by  those  who  are  to  exist 
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forerer.  Let  no  writer  of  books  or  condactor  of  plans  for  edu- 
cating immortal  beings  ever  lose  sight  of  this  consideration.  All 
sjstems  of  education  which  do  not  look  to  the  whole  extent  of 
oar  existence  are  esitentially  defective,  and  can  never  meet  the 
wants  of  men.  The  writers  of  books  maj  be  exerting  an  influence 
vpon  their  readers  as  lasting  as  the  immortal  mind — an  influence 
like  precious  balm,  fitted  to  heal  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  or  like 
'  poisoned  arrows,  inflicting  wounds  which  no  art  can  cure. 

The  objects  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  writers  of  Sabbath  school 
books  next  claims  our  attention.  One  object  should  be  to  impart 
instruction.  An  author  in  this  department  should  never  prepare 
a  book  for  the  mere  purpose  of  amusing  either  himself  or  his 
readers.  If  there  are  persons  who  will  nbt  read  except  for  aoiiuo- 
ment,  no  friend  of  the  Sabbath  school  should  dare  assume  the 
responsibility  of  increasing  their  number.  The  fields  of  knowl- 
edge are  boundless,  and  with  all  the  aids  which  can  be  furnished, 
we  are  only  able  to  explore  imperfectly  some  minute  portions. 
The  young  need  no  temptations  to  check  their  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  to  allure  them  in  the -chase  of  phan- 
toms. 

These  books  should  have  a  tendency,  not  only  to  impart  in- 
struction, but  to  awaken  holy  feeling  and  excite  to  action.  It  is 
not  enough  that  men  possess  knowledge  and  understand  their 
duty.  A  man  might  possess  the  intellect  of  an  angel,  and  yet,  if 
his  heart  was  opposed  to  God,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  do  his  duty, 
his  superior  powers  and  acquisitions  would  only  make  him  the 
more  terrible  scourge.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  legitimate  tendency 
of  intellectual  cultivation,  to  corrupt  the  heart,  and  prepare  men 
for  mischief.  Such  an  imputation  would  reproach  the  Author  of 
our  being.  But  the  mp^t  precious  gifls  of  God  may  be  perverted. 
That  which  is  fitted  to  make  men  wise  and  good,  may  become 
the  occasion  of  infamy  and  ruin.  This  thought  should,  lead  the 
writers  of  Sabbath  school  books  to  desire,  not  merely  to  enlighten 
.  the  Understanding,  but  to  influence  the  heart,  to  mould  the  char- 
acter, and  to  form  their  readers  into  a  preparation  to  serve  God 
and  their  generation  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

It  should  be  a  leading  object  with  the  writers  of  Sabbath  school 
books  to  make  their  readers  Christians,  This  would  be  true  if 
men  were  not  immortal.  There  are  no  principles  but  those  of 
religion  which  can  safely  guide  men  through  the  dangers  and 
trials  of  this  life ;  and  surely  nothing  else  can  fit  them  for  the 
society  of  holy  beings  in  eternity.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  make 
men  Christians,  in  the  ordinary  import  of  the  word.  It  is  too 
easy  a  thing  to  be  a  Christian  in  this  popular  sense.  The  spirit 
of  Christianity  must  be  elevated  to  something  like  its  primitive 
standard.  The  command,  **  Go  preach  the  Go9pel  to  every^  crea- 
ture," will  never  be  obeyed,  till  Clyistians  as  a  body  more  closely 
follow  their  divine  Master,  and  bear  more  perfectly  his  heavenly 
image.— Sabbath  school  books  must  assist  in  correcting  the  false 
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impressioDB  bo  prevalent  at  this  day,  Jd  relation  to  Christian 
character  and  enterprize,  and  in  arousing  the  followers  of  Christ 
to  those  efforts  which  are  needed  to  evangelize  the  world.  Thej 
must  assist  in  Wining  and  marshalling,  the  sacramental  host  for  a 
mighty  conflict  with  ignorance,  idolatry,  infidelity,  and  sin.  They 
should  be  fitted  to  inspire  holy  courage,  zeal,  and  persevering 
activity  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  cherish  prudence,  humility, 
charity,  a  childlike  simplicity  and  dependance,  and  a  cheerful 
spirit  of  obedience  to  all  the  requirements  of  thdCaptain  of  Salva- 
tion.— The  authors  of  Sabbath  school  books  should  write  both  for 
time  and  for  eternity,  and  aim,  through  their  readers,  to  check 
and  remove  guilt  and  wretchedness,  and  increase  holiness  and 
happiness  wherever  human  inlluence  can  be  (elt 

Our  third  inquiry  relates  to  ih^  means  of  accomplishing  these 
important  objects.  It  is  doutless  desirable  that  Sabbath  school 
books  should  be  written  in  a  style  which  children  may  understand, 
and  read  with  pleasure ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  study  of 
them  should  require  no  effort,  or  that  all  words  should  be  excluded 
the  meaning  of  which  children  do  not  comprehend.  This  would 
be  as  idle  and  unreasonable  as  for  a  mother  1o  use  only  the  broken 
dialect  of  her  infant,  because  it  had  not  learned  the  itnport  of 
more  correct  language.  It  would  be  to  encourage  children  to 
grow  up  with  habits  of  childish  imbecility. 

One  object  of  reading  should  be  to  discipline  the  mind,  to  de- 
velope  its' energies,  and  increase  the  power  of  concentrating  them 
for  worthy  pursuits.  Books  for  young  readers,  therefore,  while 
they  should  be  intelligible  and  interesting,  ought  at  the  same  time 
to  require  intellectual  effort,  and  even  occasional  assistance  from 
others,  in  order  to  be  fully  understood.  They  should  be  fitted  to 
cultivate  the  taste,  form  habits  of  reasoning  and  reflection,  and 
call  into  exercise  the  various  faculties  of  the  soul. — It  is  not  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  cultivate  one  faculty,  to  the  neglect  of  others; 
but  all  should  receive  that  share  of  attention  which  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  form  a  well  balanced  mind.  Much  as  we  deprecate  the 
influence  of  novels,  we  are  not  prepared  to  pass  sentence  of  pro- 
scription upon  every  book  which  exhibits  truth  in  the  drapery  of 
fiction.  The  imaginative  faculty  was  given-  us  for  wise  purposes, 
and  is  designed  to  be  cultivated  in  common  with  others.  Such 
seem  toiiave  been  the  views  of  our  Saviour.  His  inimitable  para- 
bles are  a  demonstration  of  his  knowledge  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  means  of  influencing  it  through  the  medium  of  language. 
The  immortal  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  holds  much  of  his  power 
over  the  minds  of  men,,  by  the  brilliant  workings  of  a  vivid  but 
chastened  and  sanctified  imagination.  "^Phe  same  may  be  said  of 
the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  the  Holy  War.  To 
what  extent  the  genius  of  fiction  shall  have  scope  in  Sabbath 
school  books  is  a  very  nice  and  difficult  question,  and  one  on 
which  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter.  We  have  no  hesitation,  how- 
ever, in  expressing  the  conviction,  that  an  undue  proportioii  of 
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Sabbath  school  reading  approaches  nearer  than  is  desirable  to  tlw 
character  of  fiction  ;  and  that  several  books  of  this  stamp  miglia 
with  propriety  give  place  to  others  better  calculated  to  do  good. 
Still  we  would  not  see  the  expunging  process  carried  to  that  ex- 
tent, which  would  shut  out  works  rich  in  thought  and  fitted  to 
exert  a  good  moral  influence,  merely  because  of  their  'ficlitioas 
character. 

Subjects  and  materials  for  Sabbath  school  books  are  as  Dume^ 
rouSy  as  the  causes  or  influences  which  aflect  the  mterests  and 
happiness  of  our  race.  We  shall  notice  but  a  few  of  them,  is- 
tending  to  keep  within  the  limits  which  Sabbath  school  unions 
usually  prescribe  to  themselves.* 

Subjects  connected  with  the  study  of  the  Bible  are,  perhaps 
above  all  others,  appropriate  and  important.  Books  which  illns- 
trate  the  geography,  history,  natural  scenery,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, civil  and  religious  institutions  of  countries  and  nations 
alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  are  always  valuable.  Books  which  unfbkl 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Bible,  and  bring  them  to  bear  with 
weight  upon  the  character,  are  still  more  valuable.  There  are 
already  several  important  works  designed  to  assist  in  the  study 
of  the  Bible ;  but  there  is  room  for  more.  There  are  precious 
materials  in  the  sacred  volume  for  books  yet  to  be  written. 

Biography  is  a  suiiable  subject  for  the  Sabbath  school  library. 
This  branch  of  history  would  be  more  useful,  especially  to  the 
young,  if  the  writers  were  more  skilful  in  analyzing  character, 
and  could  make  their  readers  better  acquainted  with  the  process 
by  which  the  characters  they  describe  were  formed. 

Books  which  point  out  the  modes  of  gaining  access  to  the 
minds  of  others,  and  of  communicating  knowledge  in  the  best 
manner,  are  exceedingly  needed.  The  business  of  instruction  is 
involved  in  much  obscurity  and  difficulty,  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved without  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  what  is  to  be  taught.  Manuals  which 
prescribe  a  mechanical  course  for  the  instructer  to  pursue,  can 
be 'of  but  little  service,  where  this  knowledge  is  wanting. 

Another  subject  deserving  the  attention  of  the  writers  of  Sab- 

•  It  teems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  S.  S.  Unions  to  publish  only  such  books  as 
Are  suitable  for  Sabbath  day  reading.  Wilhot)t  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  tb«  pro- 
pnety  of  these  limits,  we  would  submit  a  few  inquiries.  Does  not  the  current  impres- 
Mon  occasioned  by  this  restriction  cause  the  readinfi^  of  these  books  to  be  too  mock 
confined  to  the  Sabbath,  and  thus  engross  the  time  so  much  as  to  prevent  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  and  family  instruction,  on  that  day  7  Do  not  books  of\en  find  ibeir  way  nio 
8.  S.  libraries,  toully  unfit  for  Sabbath  reading,  and  thiu  impair  the  confidence  of 
many  good  people  in  the  mana^rs  of  Sabbath  scnools,  and  occasion  other  serious  m- 
furies  F  Does  not  this  restriction  shut  out  from  the  young  many  subjects  of  rital  in- 
terest, which  might  be  brought  within  their  reach  by  such  abrades  ?  Doen  it  not  havt 
the  effect  to  produce  an  undue  degree  of  sameness  in  books,  and  prevent  that  varielr 
^  which  is  desirable  7  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  it  understood,  that  Babbath 
aehool  bonks  are  not  designed  exclusively  or  chiefly  (or  Sabbath  reading,  but  that  the 
itudy  of  the  Bible,  with  such  books  and  instructions  as  may  help  to  understand  il^  is 
more  appropriate  for  this  day  7 — We  might  question  tha  expediency  of  exchangia^ 
books  on  the  Sabl>ath,  and  of  exchanging  them  so  frequently  ai  is  conunon  ;  but  thu 
U  not  the  plmce  to  ditcoM  the  abuses  of  o.  S.  Ubrarict. 
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bttb  school  books  is  the  wunrdl  conditisn^  of  the  world.  The  re* 
searches  of  traTellers  are  rich  in  materials,  relating  to  the  situation 
of  our  race ;  and  these  should  be  spread  before  the  thousands  of 
Sabbath  school  readers  without  unnecessary  delay.  Children  and 
youth  should  become  acquainted  with  the  sufferings  of  the  heath- 
en^ before  a  selfish^  worldly  spirit  has  '*  sb^it  up  their  bowels  of 
compassion/'  and  shielded^their  hearts  against  the  claims  of  dying 
men. 

Another  subject  with  which  Sabbath  school  books  should  make 
their  readers  acquainted,  is  the  efforts  of  modem  benevolence.  The 
benevolent  institutions  of  the  present  day  have  been  in  existence 
long  enough  to  develope  their  true  character  and  tendency ;  and 
the  rising  and  the  risen  generation  cannot  become  too  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  results  of  their  operations.  What  is  the  de» 
sign,  and  what  the  practical  influence,  of  the  Bible^  Tract,  Mis- 
sionary, Education,  Sabbath  School,  Seaman's  Friend,  Prison 
Discipline,  Colonization,  Temperance,  and  Peace  Societies!  In* 
telligent  men  in  this  community  have  no  right  to  be  ignorant  of 
these  subjects,  or  to  withhold  the  needAil  information  from  their 
children.  The  past  operations  of  the  societies. which  have  been 
pamed,  notwithstanding  the  imperfections,  indifference,  and  oppo- 
sition with  which  they  have  been  checked,  need  only  to  be  known, 
in  order  to  secure  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  all  good  cit- 
izens. Let  the  rising  generation  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  these  operations,  and  a  host  will  be  raised  up,  to  carry  them 
forward,  when  those  who  commenced  them  shall  be  sleeping  in 
the  dust. 

We  are  happy  to  find  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Union 
engaged  in  the  publication  of  books  with  so  miieh  energy  and  skill. 
Those  we  have  selected  are  only  a  part  of  their  publications ;  but 
they  are  sufficient,  when  their  merits  shall  be  known,  to  secure  to 
the  Union  the  confidence  and  patron^e  of  an  enlightened  Chris- 
tian community.  We  have  ranged  them  in  five  classes,  as  they 
seem  to  have  been  written  by  the  same  number  of  authors." 

The'  history  of  the  Pilgrims  is  in  the  cojiversational  style.  It 
exhibits  a  pleasant  family  circle,  in  which  Father  Allerton  is  the 
principal  speaker,  although  his  story  has  frequent  interruptions 
from  the  questions  of  his  inquisitive  grandchildren,  and  from  the  au- 
thor of  the  book,  who  was  a  visiter  in  ihe  family.  Perhaps  a  critic 
might  be  a  little  disturbed  by  the  too  frequent  occurrence  of  such 
phrases  as  **  Said  I,"  especially  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  ;  but 
faults  of  this  nature  <^annot  materially  diminish  the  pleasure  of  a 
reader  who  seeks  instruction  rather  than  faults.  The  story  is  fit- 
ted to  exert  a  good  moral  influence,  as  well  as  to  impart  correct 
information  in  relation  to  the  character,  toils,  and  sufferings  of  the 
Fathers  of  New  England. 

Philip  Everhard,  ihe  son  of  Mr.  George  Everhard,  while  pre* 
paring  to  enter  the  counting  room,  was  numbered  among  the  con- 
verts in  a  revivjal  of  religion,  which  blessed  the  institution  al 
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which  he  was  paraoing  his  studies.  His  pareots  are  represented 
as  pious  people,  **  but  the  concerns  of  a  prosperous  boeiness  and 
the  cares  of  a  rising  family  so  occupied  their  thoughts,  that  thej 
bad  never  deeply  interested  themselves  in  the  spiritual  conditkm 
of  their  fellow  men.'* 

It  was  after  returning  to  his  father's  family,  ''  with  affeetioM 
glowing  with  all  the  warmth  and  freshness  of  his  first  lore  to 
Christ/'  and  **  with  intense  desires  to  pursue  a  regular  cour^  of 
study,  in  the  hope  of  one  day  becoming  a  herald  of  salvaiion  to 
the  distant  heathen,"  that  Philip  related  t^e  history  of  the  Baptist 
Indian  Missions  in  North  America.  The  narrative  is  interspers- 
ed with  the  questions  and  conversation  of  his  parents  and  sisters, 
and  presents  a  lively  and  interesting  view  of  all  the  principal  mis- 
sionary efforts  of  the  Baptists  among  the  Indians.  We  regretted 
seeing  an  occasional  expression  which  seemed  unnecessarily  to 
betray  sectarian  partiality.  The  following  is  a  specimen.  Speak- 
ing of  the  success  of  efforts,  the  writer  observes,  **  At  this  time 
eight  of  the  hired  men,  eleven  of  the  scholars,  and  a  Putawatto- 
my  woman  had  followed  their  Lord  in  the  ordinance  of  Baptism" 
It  is  difficult  to  perceive  in  what  sense  heVievets  follow  their  Lord 
in  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  Was  Christ  baptised  unto  repenh 
ance  t  The  supposition  seems  almost  irreverent.  Was  he  bap- 
tised into  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  t  No 
one  supposes  this.  Was  he  baptised  on  making  a  public  profes- 
sion of  religion  ?  No ;  for  he  was  a  professor  of  religion  long  be- 
fore. To  us,  there  is  a  manifest  impropriety,  not  to  say  absurdity, 
in  the  phrase  above  quoted.  A  fault  of  this  nature  should  not  bt 
permitted  to  diminish  .the  usefulness  of  the  book. 

The  history  of  the  African  and  Haytien  Missions  are  from  the 
same  pen,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  same 
agreeable  narrative.  Philip  Everhard  has  returned  to  school,  and 
the  narrative  is  given  in  a  series  of  letters  to  his  sisters  at  home. 

The  Conversations  on  the  Burman  Mission  were  written  after 
some,  of  the  books  in  the  fourth  class,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
style  exhibits  slight  marks  of  imitation,  acd  a  want  of  that  ease 
and  naturalness  which  distinguish  the  author  of  those  books.  Stifl 
it  is  a  style  which  is  easily  understood,  and  the  conversations  con- 
tain, in  a  condensed  form,  a  variety  of  information  respecting  this 
important  mission. 

The  fourth  class  contains  eleven  books,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
Conversations,  written  in  a  pleasing  familiar  style,  and  furnishing 
authentic  histories  of  the  missions  and  other  subjects  to  which 
they  relate.  It  is  a  recommendation  of  these  books,  that  while 
they  are  easily  intelligible  to  children,  they  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest and  pleasure  by  persons  of  mature  and  cultivated  minds. 
The  facts  goinff  to  illustrate  the  wretchedness  of  heathenism,  and 
the  toils,  suiTermgs,  and  successes  of  those  devoted  brethren  who 
ara  laboring  to  remove  this  wretchedness,  are  judiciously  selected, 
and  arranged  in  a  manner  wall  fitted  to  excite  a  missionary  q>irit 
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.  Tlieie  Tolumes  are  bot  a  part  of  the  pablicatioDs  of  the  industri* 
000  authoresBy  who  deaerfes  well  of  the  firienda  of  misaiooa  and  of 
Sabbath  schoola. 

The  Stanwood  Family  and  Loniaa  Ralston  are  writteq  in  good 
taste,  and  will  well  reward  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  first 
gites  us  a  history  of  the  American  Tract  Society ;  and  the  second 
a  definite  answer  to  the  question,  '*  What  can  I  do  for  the  heath- 
en t"  when  asked  by  a  young  lady  whose  "  means  are  limited." 
Each  of  these  volumes  exhibits  the  internal  regulations  of  a  well 
conducted  religious  family,  in  a  manner  which  will  be  useful  to 
parents. 

We  cherish  the  hope  that  the  Christian  community  are  prepar- 
ed to  welcome  books  such  as  these,  and  that  they  will  be  intro- 
duced extensively  into  Sabbath  school  and  family  libraries.  We 
hope,  too,  that  the  several  writers  will  not  lay  aside  their  pens. 
They  have  already  conferred  a  favor  upon  the  rising  generation, 
and  through  them  upon  the  heathen  world,  which  cannot  be  esti- 
mated, till  writers,  and  readers,  and  all  who  have  been  benefitted 
through  their  instrumentality,  shall  meet  together  in  the  kingdom 
of  their  God. 

We  cannot  close  this  article,  without  urging  the  managers  of 
the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Union  to  persevere  in  the  good 
WQrk  they  have  so  happily  commenced.  Enlist  the  best  hearts 
and  hands,  and  pour  into  our  Sabbath  school  libraries,  facts  and 
arguments,  which  shall  convince  and  arouse  this  whole  popula- 
tion, and  kindle  up  a  spirit  of  holy  enterprise  which  shall  dispel  the 
darkness  and  misery  which  now  prevail,  and  fill  the  earth  with  the 
knowledge  and  glory  of  the  Lord.  And  we  would  affectionately 
mrge  parents,  teachers  and  superintendants  of  Sabbath  schools, 
the  pastors  of  our  churches,  and  all  instructers  of  youth,  to  aid 
this  enterprise,  by  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  facts 
brought  to  view  in  the  volumes  we  have  noticed,  and  introducing 
them  without  delay  to  the  attention  of  those  under  their  care.  It 
is  of  immense  importance  that  the  rising  generation  have  correct 
views  of  the  condition  and  claims  of  the  heathen,  of  the  benevo- 
lent operations  which  are  designed  to  enlighten  and  purify  them, 
and  of  the  duty  and  ability  of  every  individual  to  aid  in  relieving 
humcm  wo. 
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, MISCELLANEOUS. 

^  THE  CONNBXION  OF  ADASl't  Uff  WITB  THAT  OF  HU  POSTBKITZ. 

Extracted  from  Dr,  Austin*  s  '*  Dissertations  upon  several  JPuMk' 
iamcntal  Articles  of  Christian  Theology  J^ 

'  How  do  mankind  universally  become  sinners  by  Tirtae  of  tbe 
relation  which  subsists  between  Adam  and  them,  or  as  the  cooBe- 
queuce  of  bis  first  transgression  V 

Several  modes  of  explanation,  to  solve  this  question,  have  beea 
proposed  by  theological  writers.  They  are  principally  the  fbl- 
lowing : — 

1.  Some  have  adopted  the  notion  of  the  seminal  existence  of 
all  the  posterity  of  Adam  in  his  person,  and  have  considered  tbeoi 
IS  sinning  in  him,  by  virtue  of  beins  so  many  parts  of  him. 

Against  this  mode  of  explanation  there  are  strongs  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  unanswerable  objections.  It  is  not  an  explanation 
which  has  any  warrant  in  the  scripture,  even  by  a  remote  impU- 
catiou.  The  doctrine  philosophically  considered  is,  to  say  the 
least,  doubtlal.  It  is  doubtful  whether  all  mankind  did  exist  in 
this  seminal  manner  in  the  person  of  Adam.  It  is  doubtlal 
whether  they  did  in  regard  to  their  bodies,  which  are  material 
substances,  having  an  earthly  origin,  and  being  supported  bj 
earthly  productions.  It  is  still  more  doubtful  whether  they  exist- 
ed in  him  in  jregard  to  their  souls,  which  are  spiritual,  immaterial, 
and  thinking  substances.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  souls  of  all 
men  were  created  at  the  same  moment  in  which  the  soul  of  Adam 
was  created,  and  lodged  in  him  as  a  kind  of  casement.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  scripture  which  conveys  such  an  idea ;  and  thero 
is  nothing  among  the  analogiss  of  nature  which  proves  it,  or  evea 
makes  it  probable. 

But  suppose  the  hypothesis,  that  mankind  did  exist  seminalljr 
in  the  person  of  Adam,  were  philosophically  admissible  ;  to  make 
them  partakers  in  his  transgression  in  this  way,  they  must  have 
been  so  many  difieri^nt  personal  agents,  acting  in  and  with  him  at 
the  moment,  and  not  subsequently,  at  their  birth  or  aflerwards. 
For  at  their  birth,  if  not  before;  their  mere  seminal  existence  is  lost. 
Is  this  rational  ?  Is  it  conceivable  how,  in  this  embryo  seminal 
state,  they  could  have  had  any  knowledge  of  moral  objects,  any 
consciousness,  choice,  or  agency,  as  consenting  moral  agents, 
and  by  such  a  consenting  agency  be  partakers  in  his  transgres- 
sion 7 

But,  if  this  could  be  admitted  as  a  possible  thing,  their  sin 
could  not  in  any  respect  place  them  on  equal  ground  with  him. 
They  would  have  an  existence  so  extremely  below,  and  so  unlika 
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lOy  fab,  as  to  be  eomptratirdj  notfaiiig,  and  iImit  CTimiiialitf 
w^dd  be  comparatively  notbtiig.  Whereas,  as  they  stand  charged 
with  SID  in  the  scripture,  they  are  considered  as  so  many  separate, 
personal  existeocies,  moral  agents,  as  really  as  Adam  was. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  notion  of  a  seminai  existence  . 
ur  the  person  of  Adam',  and  a  participation  in  bis  disobedience  by 
▼irtne  of  it,  and  that  is,  that  upon  the  same  principle  mankind 
may  be,  and  indeed,  for  aught  that  appears,  must  be,  considered 
mad  treated  as  partaking  equally  in  all  the  sins  he  committed, 
subsequently  to  his  first  transgression.  Nay,  they  who  follow 
must  be  considered  as  acting  in  that  succession  of  ancestry  by 
which  they  hare  descended  from  Adam — in  the  persons  of  a^l  of 
them,  and  to  have  participated  in  all  their  sins ;  for  the  seminal 
traduction,  upon  the  hypothesis,  actually  passed  through  them  alL' 
But  this  is  the  extreme  of  absurdity. 

2.  Some  have  supposed  that  there  was  a  deleterious  quality 
in  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  was  interdicted  to  our  first  parents ; 
that  the  fruit  of  this  tree  was  forbidden,  partly  ai  least,  on  account 
of  the  deleterious  quality  of  it;  aifd  that  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
life  had  a  contrary  quality — that  it  was  salutary,  and' if  partaken 
of,  would  have  been  an  effectual  antidote  to  the  tendency  of  the 
noxious  quality  of  the  interdicted  tree,  and  secured  immortality. 
They  suppose  that  the  noxious  quality  of  the  forbidden  tree  was 
to  extend,  and  does  in  fact  extend,  to  the  whole  race.  They 
suppose  that,  in  its  operation,  it  generates  a  feverish  appetite, 
animal  restlessness,  and  mental  want,  and  so  becomes  the  excite- 
ment to  the  commission  of  sin.  They  seem  to  suppose  that  all 
the  diseases  that  oppress  poor  human  nature  are  to  be  traced  to 
this  cause,  and  that  its  influence  terminates  in  natural  deatk 

Whatever  currency  authority  may  have  given  to  this  notion, 
it  is  not  a  sentiment  which  the  scriptures  exhibit.  It  is  a  mere 
hypothesis,  and  formidable  objections  are  arrayed  against  it.  It 
makes  the  sin  of  mankind  a  necessary  effect  of  a  physical  power 
in  nature,  and  of  want,  restlessness,  and  distress,  of  which  Adam 
was  not  a  subject  before  his  first  transgression.  Nor  is  there  any 
'  necessary  connexion  between  bodily  appetites  and  sinning.  Holi- 
ness consists  as  well  with  want,  as  with  fullness;  with  a  diseased, 
as  with  a  healthful  state  of  body.  In  Christians,  bodily  infirmi* 
ties  are  made  to  have  a  morally  purifying  influence. 

3.  Another  manner  of  explaining  the  derivation  of  sin  and 
guilt  from  Adam  to  his  posterity,  and  which  has  been  extensively 
received  and  taught,  among  divines  in  the  main  orthodox,  is,  that 
bis  first  sin.  is  imputed  to  them  by  virtue  of  a  covenant  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  instituted  between  God  and  Adam,  which, 
in  all  the  force  of  it,  comprehended  them.  They  were  to  stand 
or  &U,  remain  innocent  or  become  guilty,  be  entitled  to  reward 
or  obnoxious  to  the  death  denounced,  as  he  should  keep  or  violate 
the  covenant. 

Oft  this  I  remark,  that  there  is  no  evidence  hi  the  scripture 
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tbat  such  a  coTentnt  was  ercr  made,  or  aoeh  a  represeniatift 
reipoiisibilitj  erer  ordained.  No  soch  coirenant  is  expresslj  atC 
before  at  in  the  scripture.  If  there  are  any  appearances  of  it, 
they  are  faint  indeed  ;  and  it  requires  no  little  ingenuity  to  work 
them  into  such  a  form.  Nothing  of  the  kmd  is  found  in  the  nar- 
rative given  of  the  original  transaction  ;  and  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  distinctly  presented  in  the  paragraph  in  Romans. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  moral  actions  are  personal,  and  cannot 
be  done  representatively.  '  The  righteousness  of  the  rightecMM 
shall  be  upon  him ;  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be 
upon  him.  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.'  No  creature  can 
vest  in  another  the  right  or  the  obligation  to  act  morally  for  him. 
The  law  of  God  presents  to  our  view  no  such  thing.  Upon  this 
scheme,  a  man  might  personally,  that  is,  in  regard  to  his  own 
conduct,  be  as  innocent  as  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  yet  be  held  guilty 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  liable  to  punishment,  as  the  most 
atrocious  offender. 

Besides,  neither  has  this  ^a  parallel  on  the  part  of  Christ,  as 
his  mediation  and  obedience  affect  his  redeemed  people.  He  is 
their  head,  indeed,  as  Adam  was  the  bead  of  his  posterity  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  so  acts  the  part  of  their  moral  and  coTe- 
nant  representative— that  his  obedience  becomes  their  obedieace, 
or  ib  ever  properly  imputed  to  them.  If  it  were,  they  would  have 
an  obedience  strictly  legal.  Their  claim  in  justice  to  the  accep- 
tance and  blessing  which  the  obedient  enjoy  would  be  valid,  and 
grace,  operating  to  save  them  from  sin  and  death,  would  be  pre- 
cluded. 

4.  Another  mode  of  explaining  this  matter  is,  that  all  men 
are  made  sinners,  as  their  sinning,  though  personal,  is  in  part  the 
execution  of  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  first  transgression.  The 
penalty  is  death.  **  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shah 
surely  die"  This  death,  it  is  asserted,  is  of  three  kinds— death 
spiritual,  death  temporal,  and  death  eternal.  And  the  threatened 
penalty  is  supposed  to  go  over,  in  all  the  extent  of  it,  to  the  pos- 
terity of  Adam,  as  really  as  to  Adam  himself,  on  grounds  which 
have  been  already  mentioned.  The  doctrine  that  spiritual  death, 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  continuance  indefinitely  in 
a  course  of  sin,  that  is,  adding  sin  to  sin  actively  in  an  unbroken 
series,  was  a  component  part  of  the  penal  evil  denounced,  is  not 
taught  in  the  scripture,  is  a  mere  human  figment,  inconsistent  with 
law,  obligation,  accountability  and  grace.  Or  if  spiritual  death 
could  be  understood  to  be  comprehended  in  the  penal  saaction 
addressed  to  Adam,  it  must  have  been  exclusively  personal.  It 
could  not  pass  over  to  his  posterity  as  penal  evil,  constituting  then 
sinners ;  for  they  could  not  be  penally  liable  for  an  action  limited 
altogether  to  him.  Reason  cries  out  strongly  against  this  ;  and 
reason  must  be  heard,  where  the  scripture  is  silent. 

If  the  question  before  us  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered, 
let  it  remain  among  the  secret  things  which  belong  to  God,  which 
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we  cannot  comprehend,  because  lie  has  not  thought  it  proper  to 
give  us  the  necessary  explanation.  He  is  not  bound  to  explein 
to  08  every  part  of  his  procedure.  It  may  be  enough,  ii'  nothing 
appears  which  is  obTiously  repugnant  to  equity  and  wisdom. 
However,  ihe  obscurity  which  there  may  appear  to  be  upon  this, 
and  some  other  subjects,  may  arise,  and  it  is  believed  docs  arise, 
very  much  from  the  adventitious  and  ftilse  notions  that  have  been 
attached  to  it.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  an  intelligent  agent 
should  sin  or  be  obedient  but  by  a  personal  act.  He  must,  if  he 
sins,  transgress  a  law  which  obliges  Aim.  This  is  the  precise 
definition  which  the  scripture  has  given  of  sin. — *  Whosoever  com- 
mitteth  sin,  transgresseth  also  the  law;  for  sin  is  the  transgression 
of  the  law.'  It  is  his  transgression  to  whom  it  is  imputed.  I 
cannot  be  chargeable  with  a  transgression  of  my  neighbor,  of  > 
which  I  know  nothing,  and  in  which  I  do  not  in  the  least  partake. 

But  sin,  though  it  be  personal,  may  have  community  attached 
to  it.  It  may  act  by  confederation,  or  coalition,  among  a  number, 
a  class,  a  race  of  moral  agents.  This  coalition,  or  coagency,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term,  may  begin  in  an  individual,  and  from 
him,  as  a  kind  of  moral  contagion,  spread  through  the  multitude, 
be  they  more  or  less,  who  partake  in  it  And  the  supposition 
,  may  be  fairly  made,  that  if  that  individual  had  not  sinned,  the  rest 
would  not  have  sinned,  but  would  have  continued  with  him  hi  a 
state  of  innocence. 

'AH  this  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  fact.  In  this  simple 
view  of  the  subject,  a  subject  which  has  created  immense  per- 
plexity^, and  infinite  altercation,  presenting  a  doctrine,  which,  as 
Scott  remarks,  '  the  proud  heart  of  man  is  prone  to  deny  or  object  , 
to,  with  blasphemous  enmity,*  the  scripture,  reason,  and  fact  per- 
.  fectly  harmonize.  The  proud  heart  of  man  is  undoubtedly  hos- 
tile to  all  truth  which  respects  the  moral  government  of  God. 
But  the  advocates  of  orthodoxy  are  not  without  their  errors. 
And  they  should  be  careful  that  they  do  not  invest  the  lovely 
form  of  truth  with  horrible 'appurtenances,  to  make  her  appear 
disfigured  and  loathsome  even  in  the  eye  of  piety  itself. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  the  admission  of  this  simple 
statement  of  the  manner  of  the  transmission  in  questidn,  that  we 
be  able  to  assign  the  cause  of  it.  Facts  remain  undeniable, 
whether  we  are  able  to  assiirn  the  causes  of  them  or  not.  They 
cannot  be  altered  one  way  or  the  other  by  the  assignment  of  any 
cause,  whether  it  be  the  true  or  a  false  one. 

Let  the  cause  be  placed  in  a  divine  constitution,  or  an  efficient 
decree,  accordinor  to  one  system ;  or  in  a  self-determi,ning  power, 
and  the  abuse  of  liberty,  according  to  another, — it  affects  not  the 
matter  of  fact.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  accounting  for  a 
a  following  sinful  act,  than  there  is  in  accounting  for  the  first 
mnful  act.  There  is  no  more  in  accounting  for  sinful  action  in 
an  indefinite  series,  and  amongst  a  multitude  of  individuals,  than 
in  accounting  for  the  first  sin,  or  for  any  one  of  the  series.  There 
30* 
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is  DO  more  in  accounting  for  it  in  a  child,  aUowing  him  to  be  a 
moral  agent,  than  in  a  man. 

The .  apostacy  of  the  angels  that  fell,  and  the  apoetacy  of  mao- 
kind,  seem  well  enough  to  compare  together,  though  circum- 
stances are  different.  He  who  is  now  called  Satan,  led  the  way 
in  the  former,  and  the  re9t  followed.  Adam  led  the  way  Iq  the 
latter,  and  his  posterity  follow.  How  did  the  revolt  of  Satan  pan 
upon  the  rest  of  the  angels  that  kept  not  their  first  estate  7  E?i* 
dently  by  their  sinning  personally,  but  connectifely — by  coales- 
cing with  him  and  with  each  other  in  this  revolt.  How  did  one 
man's  disobedience  pass  upon  many,  so  that  they  were  made, 
constituted,  or  became,  sinners  ?  Evidently  in  the  same  way :  it 
could  be  in  no  other.  Though  mankind  come  on  in  succession, 
generation  following  generation,  as  to  the  time  of  their  existence, 
it  is  the  same  thing  to  God,  lo  whom  the  past,  present,  and  future 
are  one,  as  if  they  had  co-existed  with  Adam  at  the  same  time 
that  he  transgressed,  and  rose  together,  as  one  great  mass  of  re* 
volters,  and  gave  their  personal  amen  to  his  disobedience. 


UNITARIANS  OPPOSED  TO  A  STATE  RELIGION. 

We  record  with  *  pleasure  the  following  extract  from  a  Sermon  by  R«t. 
F.  W.  P.  Greenwood  of  this  city,  delivered  at  the  Installation  of  Mr. 
Thompson  at  Salem.  In  showing  that  it  is  best  for  religion  to  stand  upon  its 
own  merits,  and  have  no  dependence  on  the  state. for  support,  Mr.  Green- 
wood remarks, 

She  thus  escapes  the  degrading  associations,  compliances, 
pollutions  and  assaults  to  which  a  political  alliance  must  ine?- 
itably  subject  her.  She  is  not  saved  from  all  abuses,  but  she 
is  saved  from  a  great  many.  Her  forms  are  not  worn  so 
often  as  cloaks  by  ambition,  by  selfishness,  and  by  laziness. 
She  is  not  herself  obliged  to  wear  a  state  livery.  She  is  not  so 
often  wounded  in  the  house  of  her  friends,  real  or  pretended. 
She  is  not  called  to  lend  her  countenance  and  support  to  younger 
sons  and  retainers  of  great  families,  let  their  qualifications  and 
characters  be  what  they  may.  She  is  no  longer,  when  she  stands 
alone  and  by  herself,  liable  to  the  accusation,  too  often  justified 
by  appearances,  of  being  a  solemn  trick  of  the  government  to 
keep  the  governed  in  order.  When  the  government,  as  sach, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  outward  support  of  religion,  it  will  be 
plainly  seen  that  religion,  if  it  be  a  trick,  is,  at  any  rate,  not  a 
government  trick,  and  the  accusation,  thenceforward,  will  be  idle, 
and  wjU  soon  cease  to  be  made.  And  it  is  a  poor  and  false  nch 
'  tion  of  religion  that  she  cannot  stand  as  well  without  the  support 
of  government  as  with  it.  I  am  persuaded  that  she  stands  much 
better  without  it,  than  with  it.  Her  support  ia  better,  when  sha 
18  thrown  wholly  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  and  the  nature  which 
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God  has  giTen  them,  because  its  fouodatien  is  a  broader  and 
deeper  one  than  the  favcTr  of  princes  or  legislatures.  She  may 
lose  ia  splendor,  but,  e?en  if  that  be  a  real  loss,  it  will  be  more 
than  supplied  by  an  increase  of  respectability.  The  very  fact 
that  she  stands  alone  is  an  increase  of  respectability.  Independ- 
ence is  always  respectability.  Religion  was  better  supported 
before  the  time  of  Gonstantine  than  afler,  because  she  was  sup* 
ported  by  each  faithful  disciple's  faithful  heart.  There  is  true 
support,  and  there  only.  When  religion  is  supposed  to  require 
the  aid  of  the  civil  arm,  and  the  public  chest,  the  next  supposition 
may  very  naturally  be,  that  she  is  weak  of  herself.  That  has 
been  the  supposition,  and  she  has  been  injured  by  it.  Another 
supposition  has  been,  that  the  tyranny,  and  the  fraud,  and  the 
rapaciousness  which  have  so  often  been  the  consequences  of  the 
connexion  of  religion  with  human  governments,  are  to  be  imputed 
to  religion  herself;  and  much  has  she  been  injured  by  that  also. 
Tests,  oaths,  punishments,  qualifications  and  disqualifications 
miscalled  religious,  with  all  the  temptation,  venality,  and  hypoc- 
risy, and  misery  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  have  all  been 
connected  with  and  charged  upon  the  religion  of  the  immaculate 
Saviour,  and  his  poor,  simple,  honest  apostles*.  All  this  sin,  for 
it  /deserves  no  milder  name,  is  justly  to  be  referred  to  the  erroneous 
^nd  interested  views  and  principles  of  those  who  profess  this  reli- 
gion, especially  to  theilr  great  error,  that  it  needs  the  patronage, 
and  the  protecting,  and  compelling,  and  excluding  processes  of 
worldly  authority,  in  order  to  be  properly  supported ;  but  the 
religion  itself  is  accountable  for  no  such  perversions  of  its  real 
and  original  constitution  and  spirit.  She  does  not  need  those 
worldly  aids ;  she  is  stronger,  happier,  and  healthier  without 
them ;  and  the  proof  that  she  is  so,  is,  that  they  have  always 
served  as  grounds  of  attacks  against  her.  In  fact,  by  encum- 
bering her  with  these  aids,  her  best  and  purest  power  over  the 
spirit  has  been  virtually  called  in  question,  and  clogged,  restrain- 
ed, and  impeded  in  its  exercise. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION  TO  THS  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  ANDOYER. 

Mistakes  having  often  been  made  by  persons  at  a  distance, 
respecting  the  terms  of  admission  to  this  Seminary,  the  Trustees, 
at  their  late  meeting,  voted,  that  seasonable  and  extensive  public 
notice  respecting  these  terms  should  be  given  by  the  Psesident. 
To  those  who  wish  to  apply  for  membership  in  the  Seminary,  in- 
formation on  the  following  points  may  be  sufficient. 

1.  The  regular  time  for  admission  is  five  weeks  after  the 
anniversary,  which  will  be  hereafter  the  second  (instead  of  the 
fourth)  Wednesday  of  September. 

2.  The  laws  require  that  every  candidate  for  admission  into  the 
Seminary  shall,  previous^  to  his  examination^  produce  to  the 
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Faculty  satisfactory  testimonials  from  persons  of  infbrmatfon  sfNf 
respectability,  and  of  reputed  piety,  that  he  possesses  good  natorti 
and  acquired  talents;  that  he  has  been  regularly  educated  at 
aome  respectable  college  or  university,  or  has  otherwise  made 
literary  acquisitions  which,  as  preparatory  to  theological  stedies, 
are  substantially  equivalent  to  a  liberal  education ;  and  that  he 
sustains  a, fair  moral  character,  is  of  prudent  and  discreet  deport- 
ment, and  is  hopefully  possessed  of  personal  piety.  He  shall 
also  exhibit  to  the  faculty  proper  testimonials  of  his  being  in  foil 
communion  with  some  church  of  Christ ;  in  default  of  which  be 
shall  subscribe  a  declaration  of  his  belief  in  the  Christian  religion. 

3.  Every  candidate  thus  introduced,  is  to  be  examined  bj  the 
Faculty,  with  reference  to  his  personal  piety,  his  object  in  porso- 
rng  theological  studies,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages. 
He  must  also  be  prepared  to  sustain  an  examination  in  Hebrew 
Grammar,  and  in  the  Hebrew  Chrestomathy  of  Professor  Stuart, 
so  far  as  thte  extracts  from  Genesis  and  Exodus  extend. 

4.  No  candidate  will  hereafter  be  examined  on  any  of  these 
particulars,  with  a  view  to  partial  admission  to  privileges,  such  as 
lectures,  room,  and  use  of  the  library,  till  he  is  prepared  for  ex- 
amination on  the  whole.  Nor  can  any  one  apply  for  charitable 
assistance,  the  first  year,  who  is  not  thus  examined  and  approved 
within  the  Jf rat  three  weeks  of  the  year. 

5.  In  every  case  of  application  for  admission  after  the  regular 
time^  the  candidate,  besides  the  usual  requisitions  at  the  opening 
of  the  year,  will  be  examined  on  all  the  studies  ^one  over  by  the 
Class.  E.  PORTER,  President, 

Theol  Scm,  Andover,  3Iat/2'2,  1832. 

Editors  of  Newspapers  and  Periodical  Journals  throughout  the 
country,  friendly  to  the  cause  of  sacred  learning,  are  respectfully 
requested  to  insert  the  above  notice. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


1.  Saturday  Evening,  By  the  Author  op  *  The  Natural 
History  of  Enthusiahm.'  /Vom  the  London  Edition.  Boston: 
Crocker  &  Brewster.     1832.     pp.  340. 

The  author  of  thia  volume  assures  os  in  hisAdTortisement  that  "  althon^ 
he  dedicates  his  pen  to  the  service  of  Religion,  he  would  not  seem  (layman 
ai  he  is)  to  trench,  either  upon  the  season,  or  the  office  of  public  instruction. 
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B«t  there  remaiiui  opea  to  him  the  Satvbdat  Etb«150»  which  deroot  per* 
MOi,  whoee  leisure  permite  them  to  do  eo,  are  ecctutomed  to  devote  to  pr»- 
peratory  meditation." 

Were  it  not  for  this  premonition,  the  book  might  well  enough  be  tabes 
ibr  a  volume  of  sermons.  We  have  the  texts,  and  the  discourses,  aud  Very 
extraordinary  discourses  too,  notwithstanding  th^  author  thus  disclaims  the 
character  and  office  of  a  preacher. 

These  discourses,  twenty-nine  in  number,  are  of  a  very  elevated  intellecV 
ual  and  spiritual  character.  They  are  altogether  above  the  tone  of  ordinary 
practical  religious  instruction.  The  author  seems  to  dwell  in  a  region  al- 
most peculiar  to  himself— towards  which  he  beckons  congenial  spirits ;— and 
happy  thoy  who  are  able  to  follow  him  passihus  ttqvis.  We  have  not  yet 
sufficiently  studied  the  work  before  us  (for  it  requires  to  be  studied)  to 
speak  of  its  merits,  as  compared  with  the  previous  productions  of  the  author. 
The  Eclectic  Reviewers  have  decided — perhaps  with  truth — that  it  "  is  in 
some  respects  adapted  to  be  the  most  poptdar  of  his  productions,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  powerful,'' — Tbo  following  extract  will  show  in  what  light 
he  regards  Unitarianism,  and  what  are  the  present  prospects  of  the  doctrine 
in  the  mother  country. 

**  Were  it  asked  how  far  the  Socinian  efTor  now  checks  the  promul^tioii 
and  progress  of  the  gospel)  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  so  small  a  matter 
palpable  in  our  reply.  To  affirm  that  the  j^reat  principles  of  religion  are  at 
present  endangered  by  the  feeble  and  expirmg  remains  of  Socinianiem,  were 
much  the  same  as  to  say  that  the  throne  and  constitution  of  Britain  are  in 
jeopardy  by  the  lurking  attadiment  of  the  people  to  the  house  of  Stuart ! 
Bocinianism  no  more  makes  us  afraid  for  our  religion,  than  Jacobitism  does 
for  our  liberties. 

"  The.  contrary  is  the  fact. — We  are  strengthened  by  the  puny  heresy 
that  yet  gasps,  here  and  there  about  us. — The  modern  history — the  fate,  and 
the  present  actual  condition  of  the  doctrine,  absurdly  called  Unitarianism, 
IS  quite  enough  to  convince  any  man  of  sense  that  the  sceptical  argument  is 
a  mere  sophism,  even  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  question.  And 
this  edifying  history,  and  spectacle,  does  in  fact  produce  a  proper  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  and  does  actually  seal  the  theological  argument,  as  it 
ought.  Is  Unitarianism  Christianity  ? — Read  the  story  of  its  rise  in  modem 
times,  of  its  progress  and  decay,  and  look  at  the  meagre  phantom  as  now  it 
haunts  the  drv  places  it  has  retired  to  !    Is  this  pitiful  shadow  Christianity .' 

"It  might  be  well  if  certain  valiant  persons  among  us  could  find  more 
profitable  employment  than  that  of  hunting  a  spectre  !  * 

3.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Scriptural  Authority,  Nature,  and 
Uses  of  Infant  Baptism,  By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D.  First 
American  Edition.     Boston  :  Peirce  dcr  Parker.    1832.    p{>.  158. 

In  oar  number  for  January,  we  announced  this  volume  as  in  press,  and  pre* 
■ented  an  extract  of  several  pages  on  "  the  Nature  and  Uses  of  Infant  Bap- 
tism.*' The  work  is  now  before  the  public,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  be 
regarded  as  a  very  acceptably  offering.  After  a  long  Introduction,  the  whok 
is  divided  into  three  Sections.  In  the  first,  the  argument  is  stated  thus : 
'*  Before  the  ooming  of  Christ,  the  covenant  of  grace  had  been  revealed ;  and 
under  that  covenant  there  existed  a  divinely  institoted  connexion  between 
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children  and  their  pareuU ;  the  mgn  and  aeal  of  the  bteMin^  of  the  < 
wail  by  dirine  appointment,  administered  to  children ;  and  there  can  be  pro- 
doced  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  this  connection  having  been  done  awsj." 
In  the  second,  the  author  adduces  **  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact,  that,  ia- 
ttead  of  any  change,  exclusive  of  children,  having  taken  place  nnder  the 
Hew  Testament  Dispensation,  the  children  of  converts  to  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel  were  actually  baptised  along  with  their  parents,  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Apostolic  Churches.*'  The  third  treats  of  ^  the  Nature  and 
Uaes  of  Infant  Baplism,  from  which  our  previous  extracts  were  given.  The 
wtyle  throughout  is  forcible  and  eloquent,  and  the  work  will  be  instroe- 
tive  and  useful  in  our  churches. — We  have  room  but  for  a  single  extrmct.  It 
is  the  last  of  the  author's  arguments  in  support  of  the  baptism  of  the  childrea 
of  believers. 

"  I  have  only  one  other  particular  to  add  to  this  series.  It  is  the  remarks* 
ble  fact,  of  the  entire  absence,  so  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  of  aoj 
thing  resembling  the  baptism  of  households  or  families  y  in  the  accounts  of  tte 
propagation  of  tho  Gospel  by  our  Baptist  brethren.  That  the  Apostles  bap- 
tised families,  no  believer  of  the  Scripture  history  can  doubt ;  and  wo  have 
aeen,  that  the  manner  in  which  such  baptisms  are  recorded,  or  referred  t»^ 
indicates  that  it  was  no  extraordinary  thing.  Now  it  surely  is  an  extraordi- 
nary thing,  that  in  the  journals  and  periodical  accounts  of  Baptist  Mi&sioos 
in  heathen  countries,  we  should  never  meet  with  any  thing  of  the  kind.  1 
question,  whether,  in  the  thirty  years  of  the  history  ol  tho  Baptist  MissioB 
to  India,  there  is  to  be  found  a  single  instance  of  the  baptism  of  a  bouseboU. 
When  do  we  find  a  Baptist  missionary  saying,  **  Whenyshe  was  baptised  and 
her  family" — or,  **  1  baptised  the  family  of  Krishnoo,"  or  any  other  convert? 
We  have  the  baptism  of  individuals  ;  but  nothing  corresponding  to  the  apoa* 
tolic  baptism  ot  families.  This  fact  is  a  strong  corioborative  proof,  thai 
there  is  some  difference  between  their  practice  and  that  of  the  Apoetlea.  If 
the  practice  (tf  both  were  the  same,  there  might  surely  be  expected  some  Ut- 
ile correspondence*  in  the  facts  connected  with  it." 

3.  Event pg  Exercises  for  the  Closet,  for  Every  Day  in  tJu 
Year,  By  William  Jay.  Two  Volumes.  New  York  :  Daniel 
Appleton.     1832. 

The  volumes  of  Mr.  Jay,  entitled  "  Exercises  for  the  Closet,"  two  editions 
of  which  have  been  published  in  this  country,  were  published  in  England  as 
*^  Morning  Exercises  for  the  Closet."  Those  have  been  followed  by  the  vol- 
umes before  us,  prepared  on  the  same  plan,  and  intended  for  the  evening. 
They  contain  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  meditations,  commonly  of  two  or 
three  pages  length,  on  select  passages  of  Scripture,  written  in  the  usual 
lively  and  interesting  manner  of  the  author.  In  his  advertisement  be 
expresses  the  hope  *'  that  this  second  series  of  Exercises,  to  aid  the  Chriatiao 
'  at  even-tide  to  meditate,'  will  be  no  less  approved  and  useful  than  the  for- 
mer." In  this  hope  we  cordially  unite,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  object  cf 
It  will  be  realized. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  third  Meditation,  entitled  **  Angelic  Sta- 
dents,**  founded  on  1  Pet.  i.  12. 

*•  Angels  are  the  flower  of  the  creation ;  they  are  always  spoken  of  la 
Boripture  as  proverbial  for  their  knowledge ;  they  are  the  ml  beings  in  the 
universe  for  intelligence ;  and  are  as  much  above  men  in  their  powers  as  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth.    If  to  these  principalities  and  powers  in 
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]MtTenl/  places  la  made  knoim  b^  jU»#  c^uroh  Uie  ma«ifold  viadom  of  Ood  i 
Jfth«  Gospel  can  teach  them — if  it  can  enlij^hten  and  enlarge  their  view8 — if 
it  draws  forth  their  wonder  and  astonishment ;  how  well  raaj  it  be  called 
<*  ibe  deep  things  of  Ood  ;'*  **  tbe  wiidora  of  God  is  a  mysterjr !"  If  after 
having  been  employed  in  the  works  of  God,  and  the  adminielratioM  of  hw 
proyidence,  from  the  beginning  >  if  afler  all  the  scenes  which  have  passed 
under  their  review  for  so  many  ages  ;  if  afler  seeing  dispensation  sncceeding 
dispensation,  in  the  Patriarchal,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Christian  eoonomies ;  if 
after  seeing  the  fullness  of  time,  and  the  divers  miracles  and  gifls  ofthe  Ho* 
\y  Ghost;  if  afler  all  this  they  were  still,  as  Peter  asserts,  difiorently  explor- 
i»^the  Gospel,  how  does  it  aggrandize  the  system !  This  is  the  system 
whose  boands  some  imaghio  \&y  cuk  easily  reach,  and  whose  depths  tbegr 
can  perfectly  fathom  !  But  were  they  angeis,  they  would  exclaim,  "  O  tfaie 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  how  un- 
■arebable  are  his  jodgements,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !" 

We  ieam  also  the  excelleney  as  well  as  the  vastness,  the  value  as  well  as 
Ike  immensity,  of  the  Gospel.  Woald  such  beings  as  th^se  trifle  ?  Does  not 
their  attention  prove  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation  ?  Why  do 
tfcey  study  it,  but  because  ir  is  "  the  Gospel  of  our  salvation ;"  but  because 
it  is  ^  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  ;"  but  because,  in  redeeming 
^Mob,  he  has  glorified  himself  in  Israel ;  but  because  they  find  displayed  in 
tfcis  scheme  more  of  all  his  perfections  than  is  to  be  seen  in  all  his  other 
works  ?  We  cannot  justly  infer  the  worth  of  a  thing  froih  the  attention  paid 
^  ^^  by  raon.  They  may  be  compelled  by  authority,  biassed  by  interest. 
Ceveraed  by  vanity,  or  led  astray  by  novelty.  Even  great  men  have  haa 
their  follies.  Nothing  has  been  brought  forward  so  absurd  as  not  to  have  at- 
tracted to  it  some  names  of  distinction.  And  we  have  always  proof  enough 
that  to  be  learned  and  knowing  is  not  always  to  be  wise.  But  no  objectioo 
can  lie  against  the  inference  we  here  .draw — If  angels  desire  to  lookinka 
taese  thinlgs,  the  things  deserve  to  be  looked  into. 

'*Let  us  therefore  tijirn  aside  from  the  little,  the  vain,  the  vexing,  the  de- 
basing, the  defiling  things  of  the  world,  and  contemplate  the  f  reat  mystery 
«  godliness.  Let  us  never  be  weary  in  reading,  in  hearing  of  it.  And  let 
U  not  rest  in  a  speculative  acquaintance  with  it ;  but  taste  that  the  Lord  ie 
gracious ;  and  walk  in  the  truth.— Is  it  not  to  own  them  and  confess  them 
^  glory  in  them  before  men  ?  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ- 
angels  are  my  companions.  Is  it  not  to  pray  that  the  knowledge  of  them 
may  be  extended,  and  that  ail  the  ends  of  the  earth  may  see  the  salvation  of  \ 
«»  God  together  ?" 

4.  The  Daily  Commentary ;  being  a  Selection  from  the  Expo^ 
sition  of  Matthew  Henry,  Compiled  and  arranged  by  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Wilson.     New  York  :  J.  P.  Haven.     1832. 

"  In  Pt.  Alexander's  preface  to  Henry's  Exposition,  he  thus  expresses  . 
himself: — *  It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  many  years  since,  that  an  excellent 
tad  useful  little  volume  of  choice  sayings  might  be  collected  irom  Henry's 
Commentary  alone ;  and  if  any  reader  of  this  work  would  take  the  pains  to 
niake  such  a  collection  for  his  own  use,  and  that  of  his  children  or  friends,  he 
woold  never  hate  occasion  to  repent  of  his  labors.  The  exuberance  of  our 
vithor's  nind  in  qomposing  such  apothegms,  or  his  diligence  in  collecting 
tksm,  gives  a  peculiar  stamp  to  his  work,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  expositions;  and  will  ever  render  it  valuable,  as  the  repository  of  a 
nost  nseful  species  of  learnings  not  to  be  found  in  such  abundance  any  whM« 
else.' " 

The  volnme  before  as  is  ao  attempt  to  meet  the  Doctor's  recommendation, 
tod  to  furnish  the  ChristiaB  oommmiity  with  some  of  the  moat  atrikiqg  and 
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bMUtifbl  pAinges  in  Henrj's  Commetttary.  The  extraete  are  to  p^eaented 
a«  to  conatitate  a  regular  ayaiem  of  theology  &n<l  ethica,  and  ao  divided  iato 
■eotiona  aa  to  fomiah  a  portion  for  each  day  in  the  year.  The  Tolanae  wiD 
be  exceedingly  naehil,  eapeeially  to  thoee  who  are  not  poaaeaacd  cd"  the  Ezpo- 
aition,  and  have  not  the  meana  to  parchaae  it. 

5.  Lectures  on  Revivals  of  ReKgion,  By  William  B.  Spragitb, 
D.  p.  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany.  With 
ui  Introductory  Essay,  by  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.  Also  an  Ap- 
pendix, d&c.     Albany  :  Webster  &  Skinner.     1832. 

Beaidea  the  Introductory  Easay,  thia  volume  containa  nine  Lectures  on  the 
following  Bubjecta:  Nature  of  a  Elevival ',  Defence  of  Revivala ;  Obatadeala 
Revivala ;  Divine  Agency  in  Revivala ;  General  Meana  of  prodacin^  and 
promoting  Revivala ;  Treatment  due  to  awakened  Sinnera ;  Treatment  daa 
toyouoff  Converta;  Evils  to  be  avoided  in  Connexion  with  Revivala ;  Re- 
aulta  of  Revivals.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  Lottera  (aome  of  them  d 
conaiderable  length  and  or  great  value)  from  twent;^  clergymen — amoaf 
the  most  distinguished  in  our  country,  and  of  aix  reliffiona  denominational 
bearing  their  united  testimony  to  the  value  of  Revivals,  and  auffgesting  iia- 
portant  hints  as  to  the  best  mode  of  promoting  and  conducting  them. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  author  of  these  Lectures,  we  acarcely  neei 
aay  that  they  possess  strong  attractions,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
pleasure*    The  following  is  the  concluding  paragraph : 

''  Pause  now  for  a  moment  on  the  eminence  to  which  we  are  brou|^ht,  and 
ao  far  as  you  can,  let  vour  eye  take  in  at  a  glance  the  results  of  revivals,  at 
they  respect  both  worlds.  Under  their  influence  see  the  cause  of  moral  reo- 
ovation  advancing,  until  thia  earth  every  where  brightens  into  a  field  of  nul- 
lenial  beauty.  £&hoId  alao  the  inhabitanta  of  heaven  kindling  with  higher 
rapture  in  view  of  these  wonderful  works  of  God !  Not  only  thoee  who  havi 
been-subjects  of  revivals,  but  those  who  have  not,  not  only  the  ransomed  of 
the  Lord  but  the  principalities  and  powera  in  heavenly  places,  and  even  Je- 
hovah who  is  over  all  blessed  forever,  rejoice,  and  will  eternally  rejoice,  io 
theae  triumphs  of  redeeming  grace.  And  this  joy  and  glory  is  not  .only  to 
be  perpetual,  but  to  be  perpetually  progreaaive.  Say,  then,  whether  such  re- 
aulta  will  not  justify  the  church  even  now  in  beginning  her  song  of  triumph? 
Which  of  the  angels  will  thihk  she  is  premature  in  her  praises,  if,  when  she 
looks  abroad,  and  sees  what  God  has  wrought  for  her  already  in  her  revivals, 
ahe  should  begin  to  ascribe  blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  onto 
him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  unto  the  Lamb  ?  Be  this  then  the  aang 
of  the  church  as  she  travels  on  here  in  the  wilderness,  while  she  rejoice  ia 
the  smiles,  and  leans  upon  the  arm,  and  looks  forth  upon  the  ffr&cioos  tri- 
umphs of  her  living  Head.  -  Be  this  her  aonf  on  the  morning  of  Uie  m^llenial 
day.  Let  that  bright  jubilee  be  ushered  in  by  the  echoing  and  re-echoing  of 
this  hymn  of  praise  all  round  the  arch  of  heaven.  Let  the  church  on  uat 
glorious  occasion  count  up  if  she  can  all  the  revivals  which*  have  contributed 
.to  her  enlargement,  and  brought  glory  to  her  Redeemer,  and  aay  what  ao 
well  becomes  her  as  to  take  this  language  of  thanksgiving  upon  her  lips. 
Let  this  be  her  song  when  her  enemies  have  all  gone  into  confusion  and  tak- 
en up  an  eternal  wailing ;  when  she  is  herself  glorified  and  enthroned  on  ths 
fields  of  immortality,  and  privile{red  to  walk  in  the  full  viaion  of  God ;  whea 
the  complete' triumph  of  redemption  ahall  every  where  be  acknowledged,  and 
ahall  awaken  joy  or  agony  that  is  to  endure  forever.  From  the  moat  diatant 
point  in  eternity  which  an  angera  mind  can  reach,  let  the  church,  when  aba 
remembera  theae  acenes  of  mercy  through  which  aHe  ia  now  paasin^i  atill 
■hout  forth  her  high  prises  in  the  same  noble  aonff ;  and  let  seraphim  and 
cherubim,  and  the  whole  angelic  choir  of  the  third  heavens,  join  to  increase 
the  melody : — *  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  gloiv,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that 
Jittath  npoa  the  throae,  and  unto  the  La»h  nrever  and  ever,  Amen !'  " 
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VOL.  V. JULY,  1832. NO.  7. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

LETTERS    TO    YOUNG   MINISTERS. 
LETTER     VI. 

Beloted  Brethebu  ahd  Frie«dS| 

In  the  last  letter,  I  attempted  an  explanation  of  those  passa- 
ges of  Scripture  which  represent  the  sinner  as  unable  to  be- 
lieve and  obey.  It  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  made  evident,  that 
the  inability  spoken  of,  consists  wholly  in  man's  sinful,  per- 
verse disposition  ;  in  the  wickedness  of  his  heart ;  in  his  crim- 
inal aversion  to  spiritual  good.  This  deep  and  desperate  wick- 
edness of  man's  heart,  which  is  a  thing  of  a  moral  or  spiritual 
nature,  not  physical,  is  the  obstacle,  and  the  only  obstacle,  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  his  faith  and  obedience,  and  effectually 
prevents  his  return  to  God.  In  view  of  this  obstinate  deprav- 
ity of  the  sinner,  the  inspired  vmters  declare  that  he  cannot 
b^eve ;  that  he  cannot  please  God.  I  remarked  on  the  per- 
fect simplicity  with  which  they  use  this  language ;  and  endeav- 
ored to  shew  that  such  language  is  necessary,  in  order  to  ex- 
pr^s  the  thing  intended  justly,  and  with  suflScient  force.  Con- 
sidering this  langua^  to  be  the  language  of  feeling  and  of 
common  life,  I  concluaed  that,  in  imitation  of  the  inspired  wri- 
ters, we  may  and  ought  famiUarly  to  use  it  at  the  present  day. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  departing  from  Scripture  example  I 
examined ;  and  in  doing  this  I  remarked  freely  upon  what  I 
considered  the  natural  results,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  actual 
results,  of  giving  up  the  kind  of  phraseology  found  in  the  Bi- 
ble, and  substituting  a  phrasedogy  which  is  of  a  different  and 
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opposite  impc^  Let  me  just  add  here  that,  without  taking 
these  results  particularly  into  view,  I  cannot  but  wonder  that 
any  ministers  of  Christ  should  think  it  suitable  for  them  to  set 
aside  the  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  and  prefer 
those  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth.  It  is  our  duty  and  our 
privilege  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  learn 
of  them.  But  who  are  we,  that  we  should  think  ouraelves  com- 
petent to  mend  their  instructions,  either  as  to  matter  or  man- 
ner r 

But  there  is  still  one  particular  view  to  be  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  addition  to  what  I  advanced  in  the  last  letter.  Those 
ministers  who  avoid  the  phrasecdogy  of  Scripture  as  to  the 
sinners'  inability,  do  it  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
him  against  mistake,  and  bringing  him  to  know  the  truth. 
They  allege  that,  if  you  tell  the  sinner,  he  cannot  come  to 
Christ  unless  he  is  drawn  of  the  Father,  and  that  he  has  a  car- 
nal mind  which  is  not  subject  to  the  divine  law,  neither  indeed 
can  be ;  he  will  be  disposed  at  once  to  pervert  this  representa- 
tion, and  to  make  it  an  occasion  of  justifying  himself  in  sin. 

The  allegation,  I  acknowledge,  is  too  true.    It  is  a  commoo 
fact,  that  the  sinner  is  inclined  thus  to  pervert  the  doctrine  of 
his  inability,  to  the  ruin  of  his  imrac^al  interests.    PeiAuqps 
there  is  no  one  of  his  refuges  of  Ues,  which  he  is  with  more 
difficulty  brought  to  abandon.    But  have  we  a  right  to  suppress 
a  truth,  clearly  taught  in  the  Bible,  because  the  unrepenting 
sinner  will  pervert  it  ?    Is  it  left  to  our  discretion,  to  declare,  or 
not,  as  we  may  judge  expedient,  any  of  the  doctrines  made 
known  by  revelation  ?    Or  are  we  at  liberty  to  new-model  any 
of  those  doctrines,  so  that,  as  preached  by  us,  they  shall  be,  or 
even  appear  to  be,  essentially  different  from  what  they  are,  as 
set  fortn  by  the  word  of  Ood  1    When,  in  the  general  account 
of  their  instructions,  the  inspired  writers  give  a  particular  rep- 
resentation of  a  subject ;  are  we  at  Uberty,  when  we  judge  it 
best,  to  give  a  different  and  opposite  representation  ?  And  when, 
in  relation  to  a  particular  subject,  they  use  a  wcnrd  uniformly  in 
<me  sense ;  is  it  safe  and  proper  for  us  to  use  the  same  word  in 
relation  to  the  same  subject,  in  a  sense  widely  different  ?  ,Ii  in 
these  respects  we  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  act  as  we  judge 
expedient,  and  if  in  the  business  of  preacHmg  we  exerdse  tUs 
lib^y ;  how  fearful  will  be  the  consequences !  If  we  may  thus 
use  our  discretion  in  regard  to  one  doctrine,  we  may  in  regard 
to  another.    Aconrdingly,  if  we  find  that  the  Scripture  doc^ine 
of  man's  depravity,  of  the  atonement,  the  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
the  divine  purposes,  divine  sovereignty,  the  endless  ] 
of  the  wicked,  o£  any  other  doctrines  of  the  Bib 
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difficulties  and  objections  in  our  own  minds,  or  in  the  minds  of 
others ;  we  may  curtail  them,  or  new- model  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  those  difficulties.  Ministers,  who  have  not 
been  very  scruimlous  as  to  the  authority  of  revelation,  have  act- 
ed on  this  principle.  They  have  felt,  and  have  seen  that  others 
have  felt,  strong  objections  to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  as  they 
are  set  forth  in  the  word  of  God ;  and  to  remove  all  occasion  of 
such  objections,  they  have,  some  in  one  way,  and  some  in  an- 
other, given  up  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  sub- 
stituted their  own  reasonings  or  fancies  in  their  stead.  If  we 
act  on  this  principle,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  us  to  pretend  that  we 
receive  the  Bible  as  our  guide.  We  do  in  fact  follow  the  guid- 
ance of  our  own  reason  and  our  own  feelings ;  and  we  do  this 
even  in  those  cases  of  difficulty,  in  which  we  most  need  to  be 
guided  by  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above. 

Those  who  are  invested  with  the  ministerial  office,  are  under 
sacred  obligations  to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God,  whether 
men  will  hear,  or  forbear.  The  disposition  of  sinners  to  take 
offence  at  any  doctrine  of  the  Gospd,  or  to  pervert  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  be  to  them  a  savor  of  death  unto  death,  is 
certainly  no  reason  why  that  doctrine  should  be  withheld,  or 
why  it  should  be  so  shaped  as  not  to  agree  with  the  Scriptures. 
I  maintain  all  this  in  regard  to  the  present  subject.  We  are 
not  at  liberty  from  any  consideration  whatever,  to  avoid  the 
representation  which  the  Bible  makes  respecting  the  sinner's 
inability,  and  certainly  not  to  make  a  representation  which  is 
contrary. 

But  I  will  suppose  that,  from  benevolent  motives,  you  tell 
the  sinner,  in  language  which  contradicts  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  that  he  himself  can  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  bis 
salvation ;  and  I  will  suppose  that  in  this  way  you  succeed  in 
taking  from  him  one  occasion  of  self-justification,  one  refuge  of 
lies;  will  he  not,  unless  prevented  by  divine  grace,  quickly  find 
anchor,  and  that  as  fisdse  and  fatal  as  the  one  you  have  taken 
away  ?  The  sinner's  heart,  when  pressed  with  the  obligations 
of  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  is  exceedingly  fruitful  in  evasions 
and  excuses.  There  b  no  divine  truth  which  he  may  not  turn 
to  his  own  hurt  If  you  assert  the  infinite  benevolence  of 
God ;  he  can  say ;  '  if  God  is  so  benevolent,  surely  he  will  not 
cast  me  into  a  state  of  endless  misery.'  If  you  declare  the  di- 
vine justice,  and  show  from  the  Scriptures  how  it  wilT  mani- 
fest itself;  he  can  say ;  '  such  justice  would  be  so  inconsistent 
with  goodness,  and  would  invest  the  divine  character  with  so 
dreadful  a  severity,  that  I  cannot  admit  the  idea  of  it;'  or  he 
can  say ;  <  a  character  marked  with  such  severity  can  never  be 
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regarded  as  an  object  of  love.'  If  you  preach  the  doctrine  of 
God's  eternal  and  immutable  purposes,  sjid  afSrm,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  that  God  doeth  all  things  after  the  counsd  of 
his  own  will,  and  makes  even  the  sins  of  men  the  means  of 
glorifying  himself;  the  sinner  can  say  ;  "  why  doth  he  yet  find 
&ult  V^  If  you  tell  him,  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  the  world; 
he  C€m  make  that  the  ground  of  hope,  though  he  lives  in  an. 
If  you  tell  him,  that  God  often  chooses  to  show  the  abundance 
of  his  grace  by  saving  the  chief  of  sinners ;  he  can  say ;  *kt 
us  then  sin  that  grace  may  abound.'  Indeed  you  can  hardly 
name  a  doctrine  of  revelation  which  the  careless,  or  the  half- 
awakened  sinner  may  not  turn  into  an  apology  for  sin,  or  a 
ground  of  objection  against  the  divine  character.  The  same 
will  be  found  true  in  regard  to  the  repr^entation  which  is  so 
often  made  at  the  present  day,  of  the  sinner's  ability,  and  which, 
for  the  present,  I  will  admit  to  be  correct  Is  it  certain  that  this 
representation  will  always  have  the  influence  intended  by  those 
who  makd  it?  However  true  it  may  be,  is  it  not  liable  to  be  misB(K 
prehended  and  perverted?  And  may  it  not  occasion,  and  doesitnot 
sometimes  actually  occasion,  the  most  dangerous  consequences? 
If  you  tell  the  sinner,  in  sti^ong  and  unqualified  language,  that, 
widiout  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  he  is  fully  able  to  repent, 
and  obey  the  Gospel ;  he  can  ask,  and,  if  he  beUeves  you,  he 
will  be  likely  to  ask ;  '  why  should  I  then  pray  for  that  tn- 
fltience  7  Why  should  I  ask  such  a  Javor  of  God,  when 
I  am  perfectly  competent  to  work  out  my  own  salvatim 
without  it  ?  And  if  beUeving  and  obeying  the  Grospel  is  at- 
tended with  no  difficulty, — if  it  is  ^  exceedingly  easy  as 
some  represent ;  the  sinner  may  comfort  himself  with  the 
thought,  that  he  can  quickly  do  that  work  at  any  time  when 
he  pleases  ;  that  he  has  no  occasion  to  give  himself  any  trouble 
about  it,  and  may  safely  postpone  it  to  some  future  opportunity. 
Such  is  the  disposition  of  the  sinner  to  pervert  or  evstde  what- 
ever may  be  said  to  induce  him  to  put  away  his  sins.  This 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Our  own  experience  has  taught  us  how 
hard  it  is  to  convert  men  to  God,  even  by  a  ftdthful  exhibitioD 
of  the  most'  momentous  truths  of  revelation.  And  surely  we 
cannot  hope  to  succeed  better  in  this  work  by  a  mode  of  preadh 
ing  which  is  of  questionable  propriety,  and  which  differs  eveo 
in  appearance,  from  the  word  of  God. 

I  have  already  dwelt  long,  perhaps  too  long,  on  this  sutgecL 
I  consider  it  very  possible,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
day  may  have  led  me  to  give  it  too  high  aplace  in  my  thoughts, 
and  to  attach  too  great  consequence  to  it  In  this  matter  I 
must  cast  myself  upon  the  forbearance  and  candor  of  my  bmh- 
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ren.  My  mistake,  if  I  have  committed  one,  has  arisen,  I  think, 
from  the  reverence  which  I  feel  for  the  wwd  of  God,  and  my 
earnest  desire  that  all  men,  especially  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
may  never  fail  to  regard  it  as  the  only  infedlible  standard. 

As  80  much  is  said  about  the  practicaF  tendency  of  different 
modes  of  preaching,  I  wish  a  little  more  particularly  to  com- 
pare the  two  modes  which  I  have  had  in  view ;  one,  the  recent 
mode,  adopted  by  those  who  affirm  directly,  and  in  terms  gen- 
erally unqualified  and  unexplained,  that  the  sinner  is  perfectly 
able  to  do  all  that  God  requires,  and  who  take  pains  to  make 
this  doctrine  of  the  sinner's  complete  ability,  without  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit,  as  prominent  as  possible ;  the  other  mode^ 
the  one  adopted  by  those  ^ho  more  exactly  conform  to  the  in- 
^ired  teachers  as  to  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  instruction 
they  give  on  this  subject. 

So  far  as  the  results  of  past  experience  are  concerned,  whether 
in  former  times,  or  more  recently,  I  maintain,  that  no  argu- 
ment can  fairly  be  made  out  in  favor  of  the  first  mode  of 
preaching  above  mentioned.  Those  whose  preaching  on  the 
subject  under  consideration  has  been  more  in  accordance  with 
the  word  of  God,  have,  to  say  the  least,  had  as  much  success 
in  promoting  true  conviction  of  ein,  and  in  winning  souls  to 
^  Christ,  as  those  who  have  been  so  fond  of  discoursing  on  m<»ral 
agency,  and  of  setting  forth,  in  a  strong  Ught,  the  power  and 
sufficiency  of  the  sinner.  What  uninspired  men  ever  preached 
in  a  more  impressive  manner,  or  with  more  success,  than 
Whitefield  and  Edwards  ?  Formerly  indeed,  as  readers  of  ec- 
clesiastical history  well  know,  the  view  of  man's  ability  oqt 
which  I  have  animadverted,  was  peculiar  to  Pelagians  and  So^ 
cinians.  I  do  not  mention  this  in  the  way  of  reproach,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  denouncing  any  man  who  sustains  the  office  of 
a  Christian  minister ;  but  as  a  historical  &ct,  which  deserves 
serious  consideratiour  Pelagius  and  Sooinus  and  their  follow- 
ers were  the  men,  who  roundly  asserted,  that  the  sinner  is  fully 
able  to  believe  and  obey,  that  he  has  in  himself  all  the  power 
which  is  necessary  to  ^uxomplish  the  work  which  God  requires, 
and  that  the  divine  requirements  would  not  be  just,  if  the  case 
were  otherwise.  It  affords  me  imfeigned  satisfaction  to  say, 
that  many  of  those  who,  of  late  years,  have  used  a  phraseology 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  I  have  just  described,  have  evi« 
dently  had  a  meaning  widely  different  from  the  views  of  those 
ancient  sects,  and  have  shown  that  they  are  attached  to  die 
general  system  of  doctrines  embraced  by  the  churches  of  the 
Reformation.  And  it  is  with  pleasure  I  add,  that  some  who 
nave  carried  their  notion  of  human  ability  to  a  high  point,  and 
31* 
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have  in  strong  terms  represented  the  sinnar  as  perfectly,  able  of 
himself  to  do  whatsoever  God  requires,  have  beeu  very  impres- 
sive and  successful  preachers.  But  they  have  been  no  moie 
successful  than  others.  And  in  my  opinion,  the  success  they 
have  had  in  promoting  true  religion,  has  not  been  owing  to  this 
part  of  their  preaching.  In  respect  to  this,  I  apprehend,  they 
have  been  in  an  error,  an  error  in  language,  if  not  in  thought 
But  this  is  not  the  only  thing  they  have  preached.  They  have 
held  forth  the  doctrine  of  man's  fallen,  guilty,  ruined  state,  the 
atonement  of  a  divine  Redeemer,  the  necessity  of  being  renew- 
ed by  the  Holy  Spirit,  justification  by  the  grace  of  God  through 
fidth,  divine  sovereignty  in  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  o&t 
evangeUcal  doctrines.  And  God,  who  is  of  great  forbearance 
and  mercy,  has,  I  believe,  passed  by  what  has  been  erroneoi^ 
and  has  blessed  the  sound  and  scriptural  part  of  their  preachii^ 
as  the  means  of  saving  many  sinners.  Thus  graciously  does 
'  God  deal  with  us,  ccnd  carry  on  his  work  in  the  midst  of  our 
imperfections.  Now  when  some  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have 
confidently,  and,  as  it  has  seemed,  rather  boastingly,  attributed 
their  own  success,  or  that  of  their  brethren,  to  certain  pectdiar- 
ities  in  their  preaching,  particularly  to  the  one  just  mentioD- 
ed,  I  have  thought  it  a  little  strange,  that  it  should  not  occur 
to  them,  that  this  is  a  subject  on  which  they  are  very  liable 
to  mistaJce,  and  that  the  success,  which  they  are  so  fond  of  at- 
tributing to  their  peculiarities,  may  much  more  probably  be 
owing  to  the  blessing  of  God  upon  those  plain  Scripture  truths^ 
which  they  preach  in  common  with  others.  Far  he  it  from  w 
to  ascribe  even  to  our  iijiost  wise  and  faithfiil  efforts,  much  leas 
to  our  errors,  that  usefulness  of  ours,  which  we  ought  to  ascribe 
to  the  forbearance  and  grace  of  God. 

A  word  more  as  to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  representatioo 
referred  to.  A  feeling  of  independence  and  self-sufficiency  is 
one  of  the  most  common  feelmgs  in  the  heart  of  the  unhumbled 
sinner;  it  is  one  which  is  very  hard  to  be  subdued,  and  very 
hateful  in  the  sight  of  God.  Consider  now  the  imqualified  as^ 
sertion,  that  the  sinner  ha^  complete  ability ,  unaided  by  dir 
vine  grace,  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  Is  such  an  m- 
sertion  as  this  suited  to  humble  the  sinner's  pride,  or  to  take 
away  the  fond  conceit  he  has  of  his  own  sufficiency  and  inde- 
pendence? The  means  which  the  sacred  writers  use  topro- 
duce  humbleness  of  muid,  are  very  different  from  this.  Th^ 
teach'the  sinner  that  he  has  destroyed  himself,  and  that  his 
help  is  in  God,  and  ua  God  alone ;  that  he  cannot  see  the  kiog- 
dom  of  heaven,  unless  he  is  bom  again,  ^'  not  of  blood,  nor  of 
the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  Goi'* 
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The  work  of  God'e  Spirit  conspires  with  his  word,  in  teaching 
the  sinner  the  same  thing, — in  bringing  him  to  feel,  that  he  is 
dead  in  sin,  that  he  can  of  himself  do  nothing  ^iritually  good, 
and  that  repentance,  &ith  and  love,  though  nuoiifestly  his  duty, 
can  never  spring  from  his  unsanctified  heart  It  may  be  said, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  sinner's  ability,  if  rightly  preached, 
and  if  received  and  applied  by  the  sinner  as  it  ought  to  be,  will 
bring  him  to  the  same  state  of  mind  as  has  now  been  describe 
ed ;  that,  by  taking  away  the  plea  of  inability,  it  will  take 
away  all  idea  of  excusing  himself  in  sin,  and  that  it  will  pro- 
duce in  him  self-condemnation  and  self-despair,  and  lead  him' 
to  [Hray  as  the  publican  did,  "  God  bp  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 
I  answer,  it  may  be  so  indeed  if  the  preacher  in  other  respects 
holds  the  doctrines,  of  grace, — ^if  he  clearly  exhibits  the  divine 
law  in  all  its  extent,  and  the  sinfulness  of  man  in  all  its  hate- 
fulness  and  aggravations,  and  other  essential  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  if  these  truths  are  made  effecti^al  by  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit.  But  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the 
umpialijied  declaration  of  the  sinner's  complete  abiUty  has 
ordmarily  any  influence  at  all  favorable  to  such  a  result.  In 
my  view  the  Scripture  representation,  faithfully  explained  and 
enforced  by  the  preacher,  and  rightly  understood  and  applied 
by  the  sinner,  will  have  an  influence  far  more  favorable.  Un- 
der this  influence,  the  sinner,  so  fsx  from  making  his  inability 
an  excuse  for  impenitence,  will  see  that  the  very  declaration  of 
Scripture  that  he  cannot  come  to  Christ,  and  cannot  please 
God,  is  a  declaration  of  nothing  but  the  desperate  wickedness 
of  his  heart,  and  the  righteousness  of  his  condemnation. 

We  ought  never  to  forget,  that  any  mode  of  preaching,  even 
the  most  Scriptural,  will,  in  some  way  or  other,  always  be  con» 
verted  to  a  bad  use  by  the  unhurabled  sinner ;  and  certainly, 
that  it  will  never  be  productive  of  any 'saving  good,  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  special  operation  of  the  Spirit.  That  God 
has  promised  the  Holy  Spirit  to  convince  the  world  of  sin  and 
to  renew  the  heart,  is  the  only  ground  we  have  to  hq)e  that 
sinners  will  be  saved  from  their  fsdse  refuges,  and  persuaded  to 
repeat.  And  when  sinners  pervert  Scripture  truth,  and  make 
it  an  excuse  for  disobedience ;  it  is  because  they  love  disobedi- 
ence and  dislike  the  truth,  and  not  because  Scripture  truth  has 
any  thing  excepti<mable  in  it,  either  as  to  matter  or  form.  How 
then  is  a  remedy  to  be  obtained?  Na  from  concealing  or  new- 
modelling  what  the  Bible  teaches,  but  from  clearly  explaining 
and  ean^sdy  incidcaiing  it,  as  the  appointed  means  of  enlight^ 
ening  and  converting  sinners,  and  from  that  effectual  influence 
oi  the  Spirit  which  iJone  turns  the  heart  to  love  and  obey  the 
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QogpA.  Oidy  let  sinners  attend  in  8OT0U8  earnest  to  the  troth, 
and  have  this  effectual  influence  of  the  SfHrit,  and  how  quiddj, 
without  the  help  of  any  contrivances  of  ours,  will  they  cease 
to  plead  their  inability  as  an  s^x^ogy  or  palliation  for  thdr 
sins  !  Yea,  hpw  quickly  will  they  regard  their  inability  as  their 
own  fiBLult,  and  make  it  a  subject  of  the  most  sincere  and  peni- 
tent CMifession  before  God ! 

After  animadverting  so  fr^ly  on  the  bold  and  unqualified 
language  which  has  of  late  years  .been  used  respecting  man's 
ability,  and  which  I  most  seriously  believe  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  word  of  God,  and  of  a  very  hurtful  tendency,  I  can- 
not content  myself  without  making  a  few  additional  remarkB^ 
— remarks  prompted  by  candor  and  justice,  as  well  affection, 
towards  a  large  number  of  men  distinguished  for  their  intdi- 
^nce,  piety,  and  usefulness.     Calvinistic  ministers  in  Nev 
England  generally,  and  many  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  some  in  Great  Britain,  have,  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
often  represented  the  sinner  as  ablsj  in  an  important  sense,  to 
ccnnply  with  the  divine  requisitions.     I  am  well  satisfied  that 
the  notion  of  man's  ability,  as  it  has  lain  in  th4  minds  of 
those  excellent  men,  and  as  it  has  been  received  by  many  oth- 
ers, has  been  essentially  correct,  and  that  the  object  at  wjiich 
they  have  aimed  has  been  one  of  vast  moment.    They  have 
observed  the  general  propensity  of  the  siimer  to  justify  hinwdf 
by  pleading  his  inabilRy  to  obey  the*  Gkispd.     They  have  seen 
this  perversion  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  man's  depravity  and 
impotency  to  be  of  fatal  tendency,  producing  the  most  fsar*. 
fid  insensibility,  and  rendering  their  labors  in  the  ministry  a 
savor  of  death  unto  death.     Influenced  by  feelings  ci  benevo- 
lence, they  have  wished  to  take  away  firom  the  sinner  this  delQ- 
sive  plea,  and  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  under  a  perfect  obli- 
gation to  repent  and  obey  all  the  divine  precepts,  and  that  he 
is  without  excuse,  if  he  continues  in  sin  or  delays  repentance  a 
single  moment   And  this  they  have  attempted  to  do  in  various 
wajrs,  and  particularly  by  maintaining  that  man,  as  a  moial 
^nt,  iias  an  ability  to  comply  with  the  divine  requir^nents. 
They  have  labored,  and  with  evident  success,  to  prove,  that 
there  is  no  stick  inability  as  the  sinner  pleads,  that  is,  none 
which  is  inconmstent  with  his  obligation,  or  which  faniishis 
the  least  excuse  for  his  impenitence.     They  have  thus  ex- 
posed the  fatal  deception  which  every  one  who  makes  this  {to 
practises  upon  himself. 

New  England  divines  have  taken  great  pains  to  mark  very 
dearly  the  difference  b^ween  that  kind  of  iniJiility  vfaicb 
excludes  oUigation  and  ill-desert,  and  that  which  coosirts  0 
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the  depravhy  of  the  heart,  and  which  constitutes  blame-wor- 
thiness. When  they  assert  the  sinner's  ability,  they  do  it,  not 
in  oppodtion  to  the  inability  attributed  to  him  in  the  Bible,  but 
in  opposition  to  an  inabUitj/  which  vfould  exempt  him  from 
blame.  They  apply  to  the  subject  of  rdigkm  a  maxim  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  true  and  important  in  the  common  af- 
fsdrs  of  life,  namely,  that  no  man  is  under  obligation  to  do  what 
is  beyond  his  abiUty.  Their  great  object  is  to  clear  up  the  no- 
tion of  obligation,  and  to  make  a  strong  impression  of  it  on  the 
conscience  and  heait,  and  so  to  produce  conviction  of  sin,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  evangeliod  faith.  But  they  do  not  stop 
with  declaring  the  aiyility  of  man  as  a  moral  agent.  They 
teach  also  that,  as  a  sinner ,  he  is,  in  a  very  important  sense, 
the  subject  of  an  inability.  Not  that  there  is  an  abiUty  and 
inabihty  in  the  same  sense.  This  would  imply  a  contradiction. 
But  it  is  no  contradiction,  to  say,  that  in  one  sense  a  man  is 
able  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  in  another  sense  unable.  The 
writers  and  preachers  here  referred  to,  are  careful^  how- 
ever, not  to  leave  us  in  ignorance  what  these  different  senses 
are.  They  give  us  definite  information.  They  call  the 
abiUty  which  man  has  to  obey  God,  natural  ability ;  and  by 
this  they  mean,  that  he  has  such  a  constitution  of  mind,  or 
such  powo's  and  Acuities,  as  constitute  him  a  moral  and  ac- 
countable being,  a  fit  subject  of  law  ;  in  other  wcx'ds,  that  he 
has  all  which  is  necessary  to  obedience,  if  his  heart  were 
right.  The  want  of  a  right  heart,  or  a  total  disinclination  to 
what  is  spiritually  good,  which  is  an  efiectual  obstacle  to  re- 
pentance and  faith,  is  what  they  understand  by  the  inabihty  of 
the  sioner,  so  fi-equently  spok€;n  of  in  Scripture ;  and  to  distin- 
guish it  firom  an  inability  which  would  be  incompatible  with 
obligation,  they  call  it  m^oral  inability, — that  is,  an  inability  of 
a  moral  kind,  consisting  in  the  depravation  of  man's  moral 
disposiiionf  and  not  in  the  want  of  natural  faculties  or  oppor- 
tunities. 

Such  as  I  have  now  briefly  described  is  the  doctrine  advocated 
by  Edwards,  Hopkins,  Bellamy,  Smalley,  West,  anid  Dwight, 
and  by  the  majority  of  ministers  in  New  England  since  the 
time  of  Edwards  and  Hqpkins,  and  by  many  out  of  New  Eng- 
kmd. 

Now  men  have  a  right  not  only  to  think  for  themselvee,  but 
to  express  their  opinions  by  such  words  and  phrases  as  they 
judge  most  suitable.  And  I  think  it  will  be  difficult  for  us  lo 
find  any  better  way  than  that  above  mentioned,  to  make  the 
distinction  which  is  intended  in  this  case,  unless  we  resort  di- 
redly  to  the  Holy  Scriptures^  and  are  content  with  merefy 
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using  and  explaining  the  langttage  of  inspiration.  In 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  others,  making  the  word  of  Grod  our 
rule,  both  as  to  the  matter  and  manner  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, k  what  I  have  been  led  to  consider  as  most  conaisteiit 
with  our  character  as  Christians,  and  fitted  in  the  highest  de- 
gree to  promote  the  object  of  the  ministry.  Why  should  -we 
not  be  satisfied  with  that  precious  v(dume  which  was  given  by 
inspiration  of  God  7  Why  not  give  our  cordial  ^'  consent  to 
whdesome  words,  even  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ^^ 
and  of  those  hdy  apostles  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  . 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Who  is  more  competent  to  teach  than  the 
Spirit  of  God?  Suppose  all  which  Edwards  and  others  mean 
by  natural  abilitp  to  be  essential  to  moral  and  accountaUe 
agency  ;  (and  of  this  I  have  no  doubt;)  still  it  is  more  im- 
portant and  necessary  in  the  case,  that  we  should  labor  to  prove 
to  men  that  they  are  moral  agents,  or,  to  convince  them  that 
they  are  sinners  ?  If  it  is  replied,  that  the  first  of  these  b  im- 
portant in  subservience  to  the  other ;  then  I  say,  be  sure  to  let 
this  subservience  be  made  to  appear. 

I  say  again,  that  I  think  the  view  of  the  subject  which  New 
England  ministers  generally  have  had  in  their  own  minds,  and 
which  they  have,  with  a  good  degree  of  succeqs,  communicated 
to  the  minds  of  others,  has  been  agreeable  to  the  word  of  Cvod. 
But  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  it  as  a  subject  of  inquiry,  whether 
they  have  not,  in  some  instances,  substituted  abstract,  metaphy- 
sical language  in  place  of  that  which  was  familiaxly  used  by 
the  in&pired  ¥mters,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  best  adapted  to 
common  apprehension  ;  and  whether  they  have  not,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  introduced  discussicms  relating  to  human  power 
and  agency,  which,  besides  bein^  unprc^table  in  themselves, 
have  led  (m  to  a  oxnparative  neglect  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
o(  the  Gospel  Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  disrespectfully,  or 
with  unbecoming  fireedom,  of  those,  to  whom  I  ought  ev«r  to 
look  up  with  veneration,  as  well  as  love.  I  regard  it  as  a  priv- 
ilege to  set  at  the  feel  of  Edwards  and  Hopkins  and  Bellamy 
and  SmaHey  and  Dwight,  and  other  divines,  who  have  been 
ornaments  and  blessings  to  New  England  and  to  the  world. 
Still  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  no  uninspired  man  is  in&Bi- 
Me.  And  while  I  am  impelled  by  my  conscience  and  my 
heart  to  say  all  that  may  be  said  in  honor  of  the  New  England 
clergy ;  and  while  I  thank  God  that  I  have  been  bom  and  ed- 
ucated among  them,  and  that  I  have  the  happiness  of  bdng  so 
closely  united  with  them  in  feeling  and  action ;  if  neverthdess 
I  i^pprehend  that  they  are  in  any  respect  chargeiMe  with  devi- 
ating in  ever  so  small  a  d^ee,  ot  even  in  appearance,  from  the 
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word  of  God,  and  if  I  see,  as  others  have  seen,  that  the  method 
which  has  for  a  ccxisiderable  time  been  adopted,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  late,  of  setting  forth. human  ability,  has  a  tend^^y 
to  leajd  meB  to  confide  in  themselves,  and  to  undervalue  tb^ 
gi&  oi  the  Hdy  Spirit,  and  the  greatness  of  his  work  in  the 
soul ;  what  am  I  to  do?  And  what  are  others  to  do,  who  have 
similar  ,apprehen£M»&  ?  Clearly  we  ought  hcmestly  and  faith- 
fully to  express  our  ^prehensions,  and  to  give  the  reasons 
why  we  have  them.  We  ought  openly  to  declare  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  /Ae  truthi  and  to  do  it  in  love,^"  lajring  aside  all 
malice,  and  all  guile,  and  hypocrisies,  and  envies,  adod  all  evil 
speakings."  It  may  be  that  a  gracious  Grod  will  help  us  to  do 
something  to  honor  his  hdy  name,  to  check  any  departures 
firom  '^  that  form  of  sound  words"  which  the  Scriptures  contain, 
and  to  promote  the  influence  of  the  Giospel.  Or  it  may  be 
that,  if  we  are  wrong,  some  further  discusoon,  conducted  in  a 
Christian  manner,  will  help  to  convince  us  ef  our  mistake,  and 
to  bring  us  to  a  more  perfect  agreement  with  the  word  of  God. 

A  few  words  more  as  to  the  most  able  and  judicious  advo- 
cates of  what  is  called,  the  New  England  Theology.  They 
maintain  the  sinner's  natural  ability,  for  the  single  purpose  of 
representing  him  as  a  fit  subject  of  law,  and  entirely  without 
excbse  for  his  sins.  The  sinner's  ability,  as  they  represent  itj 
avails  only  to  make  out  his  moral  agency,  and  his  ill  desert. 
They  never  mention  it  as  what  caxi  avail  in  the  least  degree 
to  the  renovation  of  the  heart  Dr.  Smalley  says :  "  Even  bet- 
ter natural  abilities  than  sfamers  have  would  not  be  of  the  least 
service  to  them ;"  (i.  e.  in  bringing  about  their  conversion.)  ^^  If 
ever  they  come  to  good,  it  must  b«  by  strength  that  is  under  a 
better  direction  thaji  theirs  is.  Greatness  of  capacity  has  not 
the  least  tendency  to  produce  holiness  in  one  who  is  altogether 
destitute  of  it  Sinners  of  the  most  exalted  genius  and  strength 
of  mind  are  no  more  able  to  make  themselves  new  creatures, 
than  the  vay  weakest  are.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  as  obvi- 
ous, as  the  fact  is  certain ;  viz.  because  whatever  strength  any 
one  has,  he  always  lays  it  out  according  to  his  own  heart,  and 
not  ccmtrary  to  it  Consequently  all  the  strength  of  men  and 
angels,  yea,  even  Omnipotence  itself,  if  the  sinner  had  the  di- 
rection of  it,  would  never  make  him  good. — ^If  therefore  sinners 
only  knew  what  hearts  they  have,  this  alone  would  bring  them 
to  despair  of  help  from  themselves,  let  their  natural  powers  be 
ever  so  good." 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  all  the  writers  above  named  agree. 
They  never  bring  into  view  the  ability  of  the  sinner,  as  what 
ever  did  or  ever  will  avail  to  his  .conversion,  or  as  what  can  be 
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at  all  relied  upon  to  effect  his  deliveranee  from  aia.  They  do 
not  (xmdder  the  power  which  he  possesses  as  furnishing  any 
ground  of  hope  that  he  will  turn  to  God,  or  as  in  the  leak  de- 
gree superseding  the  necessity  of  his  being  created  anew  by 
the  Holy  SjHrit  The  whde  use  they  make  of  the  doctrine  of 
natural  ability  is,  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  man  his  complete 
obligation  as  a  subject  of  God's  law,  his  bliune- worthiness  as  a 
sinner,  the  divine  justice  in  his  condemnation,  and  the  abound^ 
ing  grace  displayed  in  the  work  of  salvation. 

I  know  not  that  Idiffer  in  any  respect  from  the  generality  of 
New  England  ministers,  in  regard  to  the  reahty,  the  nature,  cr 
the  greatness  of  the  difference  which  exists  between  what  is 
called  natural  and  moral  inability.  The  inability  of  a  man 
to  walk,  when  his  limbs  are  palsied,  or  to  see  without  the  orgaii 
of  seeing,  and  the  inability  of  the  sinner  to  obey  God,  are 
things  totally  different  from  each  other,  and  ought  in  s(Mne  way 
to  be  clearly  distinguished.  My  question  is,  whether  the  mfto,- 
physical  language  which  has  been  used  to  mark  this  difference 
is  best  adapted  to  illustrate  the  truth,  and  to  impress  it  deeply 
on  the  minds  of  men.  And  another  question  is,  whether  there 
are  not  manifest  inconveniences  and  difficulties,  both  philobgi- 
caland  metaphysical,  which  attend  the  notion  of  power  com- 
monly entertained,  and  the  manner  of  describing  the  diffident 
kinds  of  it.  Inquiries  like  these  will  be  pursued  in  my  next 
letter ;  not  however  because  I  like  to  animadvert  upon  the  lan- 
guage or  the  qpinimis  of  others,  but  because  I  am  solicitous  that 
a  subject,  which  has  been  made  so  prominent  of  late,  and  has 
been  brought  into  so  close  a  connection  with  evangeUcal  do^ 
trines,  should  be  very  carefully  examined,  and  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, well  understood.  And  it  may  be,  that  going  a  Uttle  into 
the  perplexities  and  difficulties  which  amend  a  metaphysical  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject,  will  effectually  convince  us  of  the 
fdly  and  danger  of  venturing  out  of  our  province,  and  gready 
increase  our  love  to  the  plain  and  precious  truths  of  God's  holy 
word. 

For  the  present  permit  me,  dear  brethren,  just  to  say,  that, 
according  to  the  view  which  I  entertain  with  my  present  degree 
of  light,  you  will  do  most  towards  accomplishing  the  great  end 
of  preaching,  by  following,  as  exactly  as  may  be,  the  method 
of  the  inspired  teachers.  Those  who  mix  discussions,  more  oi 
less  abstruse,  about  ability  and  moral  agency,  with  the  ess^tial 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  may  do  well.  But  in  my  judgement, 
ihetfi  is  a  more  excellent  way.  Begin  and  end  mtk  the 
truths  contained  in  the  word  of  Qod.  Set  forth,  as  the  in- 
s{»red  writers  do,  the  deqp  dquravity  of  th«  sinner,  his  enmi^ 
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against  God,  and  his  tolal  avanaioa  to  thai  which  k  spiritually 
ffxA  Tell  him,  ha  has  a  carnal  noind  which  is  not  sidjject  to 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be ;  that  while  unrenewed, 
he  cannot  idease  God*;  and  that  he  must  be  bcHrn  again.  Show 
him  that  the  inability  which  the  Scriptures  attribute  to  him, 
and  which  he  is  inclined  to  plead  as  an  excuse,  consists  in  the^ 
wickedness  of  his  heart  Make  your  appeal  directly  to  his 
conscience,  whether  a  sinful  disposition,  a  heart  to  hate  what  is 
good,  and  to  love  what  is  evil,  can  be  regarded  otherwise  than 
as  exceedingly  blame-worthy  and  inexcusable.  The  sinner  is 
at  war  with  his  Maker.  Though  a;  worm  o[  the  dust,  he  dares 
to  contend  with  the  Almighty.  He  hates  a  law  which  is  hdy, 
just  and  good, — and  a  Ju^e  who  is  perfectly  righteous  and  be- 
nevolent. He  rejects  a  Saviour  altogedier  lovely,  and  a  salvation 
infinitely  precious.  Show  the  sinner  that  this  is  his  case,  and 
urge  him  to  repent  and  obey  the  Gospel  without  any  delay. 
Endeavor  with  all  tenderness  and  fidelity  to  set  divine  things 
before  him  as  they  will  be  set  before  him  at  the  judgement  day. 
If,  through  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  you  can  bring  him  to 
turn  his  thoughts  seriously  to  the  glorious  character  of  God,  to 
the  excellence  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  to  his  own  heart  and 
life,  and  to  the  coming  judgement ;  his  mouth  will  be  stopped. 
He  will  feel  himself  to  be  utterly  imdone  and  will  cry.  Lard 
save  me,  or  I  perish.  To  enlighten  the  understanding,  con- 
vince the  conscience,  and  humUe  the  heart,  and  effectually  to 
persuade  the  sinner  to  rep^it,  and  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  is 
the  great  object  at  which  we  should  constantly  aim.  And  as  a 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this,  the  simple,  unadulter- 
ated truth,  contained  in  the  word  of  God,  is  sufiicient.  Truly, 
there  is  no  need  of  adding  any  thing  to  it ;  and  no  one  has 
liberty  to  take  any  thing  from  it  This  I  adopt  as  my  stand- 
ard. I  invite  a  free  examination  of  the  views  exhibited  in 
these  letters  by  this  rule.  If  what  I  have  written  is  conformed 
to  the  Scriptures,  it  wiH  stand.  If  not  confcnrmed,  let  it  be 
cast  away.  Lord,  help  us  to  think  and  judge  and  speak  ac- 
cording to  thy  word. 
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DR.  porter's  letters  ON  REVIVALS  OF  RELIGION. 
NO.    III. 

To  tite  Committee  of  the  Reviv€d  Association  in  the  Theo- 
logical  Seminary^  Andover^ 

Gentlemen, 

I  will  proceed  now  to  some  remarks  on  the  hindrances  o( 
revivals.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  is  sometimes  a  sove- 
reign withdrawment  of  divine  influence  from  a  church,  when 
no  special  reason  is  apparent  to  us  why  it  should  be  so,  at  that 
time,  rather  than  another.  But  I  have  reference  now  to  those 
hindrances  of  revivals  which  may  be  traced  to  something 
torong  in  the  church.  And  in  addressing  you  who  expect  to 
be  ministers,  and  whose  daily  prayer  to  God,  I  doubt  not  is, 
that  he  will  qualify  you  to  be  skilful  and  successful  ministers, 
you  will  see  the  propriety  of  my  glancing  briefly,  though  with 
great  frankness,  at  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  sanctifying 
influences  of  the  Hdy  Spirit  on  the  hearts  of  men  may  be  ob- 
structed by  their  spiritual  guides. 

You  are  aware  that  there  are  men,  even  in  the  sacred  office, 
80  constitutionally  indiscreet^  that  in  whatever  they  xmdertake, 
they  win  choose  the  wrong  way,  if  there  is  one.  You  are 
aware,  too,  that  notwithstanding  the  charge  which  Paul  gaTe 
Timothy,  in  most  emphatic  terms,  that  a  bishop  should  not  be 
"  a  novice,"  (literally  an  infant^)  there  always  have  been  in- 
dividuals rusliing  into  this  office,  who  are  lamentably  deficient 
both  in  native  and  acquired  powers  for  the  discharge  of  its  da- 
ties.  An  illiterate  man,  if  he  have  good  sense  and  true  humQ- 
ity,  may  do  good  in  revivals ;  but  if  he  is  proud,  and  rash,  and 
censorious,  as  well  as  ignorant,  he  will  probably  do  much  more 
hurt  than  good,  especially  by  revolting  the  sensibiUties  of  in- 
telligent men,  who  think  that  religion  should  promc^  sobriety, 
decorum,  and  amiable  temper  m  its  subjects.  The  ministers 
with  whom  I  was  associated  in  the  revivals  of  1800,  &c  were 
nearly  without  excep^on,  educated  men,  who  were  preserved 
from  the  most  commcm  mistakes  of  igncHrance  and  fanaticism. 
But  theological  knowledge  and  skill  in  vmning  souls  to  Ghnst, 
they  possessed  in  very  difl*erent  degrees.  Without  exception 
too,  perhaps,  they  were  pious  men,  but  with  very  difierent  de- 
grees of  piety,  so  far  as  this  was  evinced  by  furvor  of  Chiistian 
spirit  and  unreserved  devotedness  to  their  work.  I  can  recdlect 
more  instances  than  one  within  the  compassed  my  observation; 
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where  a  congregatioD,  amid  surroundiDg  showers  of  divine  in- 
fluence, were  passed  by  ;  and  if  I  had  been  called  to  give  the 
reason,  I  must  have  said  frankly,  the  pastor  is  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  a  revival  among  his  people.  And.  this  might  have 
been  truly  said  of  him,  though  he  was  not  chargeable  with  any 
heresy,  or  immorality,  or  hostility  to  revivals.  But  how  can 
this  be?  ,It  can  be  in  various  ways. 

A. —  was  one  of  those  good  men,  who  was  und^  the  dominion 
of  a  sluggish  temperament.  To  him  the  maxim,  "  Expect 
great  thongs,  attempt  great  things,"  however  proper  in  secular 
enterprises,  seemed  Uttle  short  of  presumption,  as  applied  to  the 
'  ministry.  Effort,  beyond  the  most  obvious  clakns  of  official  duty, 
he  dreaded.  To  travel  from  one  side  of  his  parish  to  another,  es- 
epcially  to  travel  half  way  across  a  county,  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  nainisters  or  churches,  cost  him  as  much  self-denial,  as  it 
cost  Cesar  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  subdue  a  kingdom.  In  ftdfil* 
ling  his  pastoral  appointments,  he  was  always  behind  the  time, 
he  always  made  on  his  hearers  the  impression  of  languor  and 
inefficiency  in  his  movements,  and  imparted  to  them  too  much 
of  his  own  spirit.  No  revival,  or  none  of  muchpojver  and  ex- 
tent, was  witnessed  in  his  congregation. 

B. —  was  a  man  of  literary  taste,  an  idolater  of  books.  He 
was  so  fond  of  reading,  especially  work?  of  genius  and  pq)u]ar 
literature,  that  the  spirituality  of  his  heart  was  gradually  im- 
paired ;  he  laid  down  his  favorite  authors  with  reluctance,  to 
attend  a  prayer-meeting ; — ^went,  to  fiilfil  an  engagement,  with 
little  of  pastoral  feeling ;  and  returning  to  his  study,  became 
absorbed  in  his  intellectual  pursuits,  instead  of  his  appropriate 
work,  as  one  appointed  to  "  watch  for  soub."  Rare  instances  of 
conversion,  but  no  revival  occurred  under  his  ministry. 

C. —  was  fond  of  social  avocations.  Lively  in  temper,  he  ea- 
sily persuaded  himself  that  both  his  health  and  usefulness  would 
l)e  promoted  by  £issociating  with  cheerful  company,  and  by  min- 
gling, at  times,  in  fashionable  visits  and  scenes  of  amusement. 
On  these  occasions,  deeming  it  proper  to  show  the  opposers  of 
religion  that  it  requires  no  austerity  of  manners,  and  that  a 
Christian  minister  need  not  always  maintain  the  aspect  of 
gravity,  he  oflen  passed  to  the  other  extreme  of  levity  and 
even  frivolity  in  conversation.  Though  he  was  an  able  and 
sometimes  a  powerful  preacher,  and  irreproachable  in  general 
morals,  the  habit  of  jesting  and  story 'telling,  which  ue  had 
insensibly  acquired,  destroyed  the  savor  of  godliness  in  his  pas- 
toral intercourse,  and  exerted  a  deadly  influence  on  his  mini»- 
try.  His  witty  anecdotes  more  than  counteracted  the  good 
tendency  of  his  sermons-    He  saw  no  revival  among  hirf  people. 
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D. —  impaired  his  peistoral  usefulness  by  the  voluntaiy  mul- 
tiplicity of  his  secular  cares.  He  was  not  merely  provident 
and  frugal  in  all  his  domestic  arrangements,  as  Christian  duty 
requires  every  minister  to  be,  but  he  gradually  acquired  a  pas- 
mxm  for  gain.  This  led  him  to  engage  in  transactions  incom- 
padble  with  the  absolute  consecration  which  he  had  made  of 
niraself  to  his  holy  calling.  If  he  did  not  descend  to  any  of 
those  sordid  expedients,  denominated  by  the  Apostle,  love  of 
*'  filthy  lucre,"  he  became  proverbially  an  adept  in  bargains  and 
business,  till  these  engrossed  his  time,  and  rendered  him  in 
spirit  a  secular  man.  When  a  revival  t^hich  prevafled 
around  him,  seemed  to  have  begun  among  his  own  congrega- 
tion, it  soon  ceased,  because  the  pastor  could  not  find  time  to 
help  it  forward. 

Besides  the  above  hindrances  to  revivals,  through  some  feult 
in  the  character  of  ministers,  there  was  another  class  of  obsta- 
cles, at  which  I  can  only  glance,  arising  from  defective  preach- 
ing. 

One,  for  example,  was  so  ambitious  of  a  classical  style,  that 
he  sacrificed  pungency  and  power  to  rhetorical  embeDish- 
ment  Or  perhaps,  from  delicacy,  or  dread  rf  giving  ofiencey 
the  vital  truths  of  the  Gospel  which  he  i\\\[f  believed,  he  ex- 
hibited in  a  phraseology  so  covert  and  indefinite,  as  that  virtu- 
ally he  did  not  preach  the  truth  at  all. 

I  need  not  extend  my  remarks  here,  as  I  have  already  stated 
what  the  general  strain  of  preaching  was  among  revived  minis- 
ters ;  and  every  sort  of  preaching  that  was  of  essentially  dif- 
ferent character  was  a  hindrance  to  revivals.  There  was  then, 
as  there  is  now,  a  kind  of  sermons,  which  'seem  to  be  like  cer- 
tain medical  nostrums,  the  chief  merit  of  which  is  said  to  be, 
^ That  if  they  do  no good^  they  will  do  no  harm!"  But  eter- 
nity win  sanction  no  such  maxim  in  the  awful  business  of 
preaching  the  Gospel.  Mediocrity  in  the  circumstantials  of  this 
business,  there  may  be ;  but  in  the  spirit,  the  sentiment,  the 
tendency  of  a  sermon,  there  is  no  half  way.  It  is  good^  or  it 
is  bad. 

There  were  a  few  instances  then  of  what  are  sometimes 
called  "  moral  preachers,"  who  condemned  certain  vices,  and 
urged  external  duties,  but  never  aimed  to  make  any  great  truth 
of  the  Bible  bear  wiU)  solemn  impression  oi^  the  conscience. 
There  were  a  few  who  preached  the  sovereignty  of  God  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  a  refuge  for  doth,  in  ministers  and 
Christians.  But  tne  obstacle  to  success  which  has  been  the 
most  fatal,  and  by  fer  the  ipost  fi^uent,  within  the  compass  of 
my  observation,  especially  among  ministers  who  have  hafi  fittk 
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experience  in  the  school  of  Christ,  is  too  much  reliance  on  them- 
selves^  and  too  little  on  God,  But  €is  I  must  touch  on  that 
topic  hereafter,  I  dismiss  it  now,  and  simply  add,  that  when 
there  were  no  revivals  at  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred,  it 
was  generally  the  fact,  either  that  the  whole  truth  was  not  ex- 
hibited, in  the  pulpit,  at  least  with  pungency  and  fideUty, — or 
that  the  proper  tendency  of  preaching,  though  good  in  itself,  was 
frustrated  by  something  decidedly  amiss,  in  pastoral  influence. 

We  may  advert  now  to  several  hindrances  of  revivals,  arising 
from  more  general  causes  in  the  church.  In  many  places,  it 
was  a  prevailing  sentiment  among  Christians  that  revivals  of 
religion  must  be  transient.  Accordingly  they  expected  their 
minister,  at  a  season  of  special  divine  influence,  to  be  specially 
animated  and  active ;  and  afterward^  to  relapse  into  compara- 
tive indiflference  in  discharging  his  duties.  Their  own  conver- 
sation too,  and  prayers,  and  efforts,  were  all  accommodated  to 
this  paralyzing  expectation,  that  sinners  would  soon  cease  to  be 
awakened  and  Christians  to  be  fervent  in  spirit ;  and  that,  af- 
ter a  few  weeks  or  days,  in  which  religion  should  be  the  all- 
absorWng  subject  of  thought  to  a  whole  people,  all  would  of 
of  course  relapse  into  insensibility.  Where  this  sentiment 
among  Christians  prevailed,  the  continuance  of  a  revival, 
though  it  had  begun  with  most  promising,  appearances,  was  fa- 
tally hindered.  At  that  time,  however,  when  it  was  not  unu- 
sual for  a  work  of  grace  to  last  two  or  three  years  in  the  same 
church,  this  practical  error  in  Christian  feeling,  was  much  less 
prevalent  than  it  is  now,  when  we  often  see  what  are  called 
powerful  revivals  terminated  in  as  many  months  or  weeks,  and 
sometimes  even  in  one  week.  I  cannot  stay  to  discuss  this 
point,  but  must  say  in  passing,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
character  of  God — nothing  in  the  fearful  condition  of  sinners, 
or  the  obligations  of  Christians,  nothing  in  any  doctrine  or 
promise  of  the  Bible,  limiting  to  a  brief  continuance  the  special 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  a  people.  Sloth  and  unbelief 
are  at  the  bottom  of  this  error  in  our  churches.  What ! — shall 
the'  Christian  persuade  himself  that  it  is  excusable  or  una- 
voidable in  him  to  be  lukewarm  through  nine-tenths  of  his 
life,  because  he  is  sometimes  zealous  for  a  month  or  two? 
TVansient  revivals  !  Shall  our  prayers  and  hopes  rest  satisfi- 
ed with  these?  We  are  drawing  on  apace  to  a  revival  that 
will  last  a  thousand  years ;  and  to  anodier  that  will  be  eter^ 
nal. 

Another  hindrance  to  revivals,  was  such  a  neglect  of  dis- 
cipline in  a  church,  as  tolerated  within  its  fi^Dowship  openly 
irreligious  men.    Barely  have  I  known  a  church  of  this  de^ 
*32 
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flcription  to  be  visited  with  a  season  of  refreshing  fr<mi  tlie  H- 
vine  presence. 

Another,  was  the  spirit  of  controversy.  At  no  period  per- 
haps, have  pditicai  animosities  raged  more  fiercely  in  our 
country,  than  about  the  year  1800,  embittering  social  inta- 
course,  and  invading  the  peace  of  families  and  churches.  Soou- 
times  tliis  baneful  spirit  extinguished  a  promising  revival  In 
cases  not  a  few,  it  was  itself  subdued  and  expelled  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  But  where  the  demon  of  pditical  strife  gained  ascend- 
ency among  a  people,  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  either  did  not  come,  (x  did  not  abide. 

But  no  foim  of  controversy,  during  that  period  of  revivals, 
was  so  fraught  with  deadly  mischief  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
as  the  clashing  of  rival  Christian  sects.  If  I  were  to  ediibil 
a  tenth  part  of  the  facts  which  lie  before  me  on  this  subject, 
they  would  administer  solemn  admonition  to  Christians,  againat 
that  narrow  sectarian  zeal,  which  would  sacrifice  the  salvation 
of  sinners,  and  the  honor  of  Christ  to  the  interests  of  a  relig- 
ious party.  I  will  cite  only  a  single  specimen,  from  the  narra- 
tive of  a  revival  which  was  in  full  process  in  New  Cambridge, 
Conn.,  and  was  suddenly  arrested  in  this  way.  "  At  that  time 
a  sectarian  controversy  about  certain  sentiments,  little  connected 
with  the  essential  truths  of  religion,  unhappily  arose,  and  for  a 
time  engaged  much  attention  and  conversation.  This  produced 
disputes  and  ill  feelings,  and  seemed  greatly  to  divert  from  that 
anxious  concern  for  the  salvation  of  me  soul,  which  had  before 
prevailed.  And  although  in  a  few  weeks  this  dispute  in  a  great 
measure  subsided,  yet  this  revival  never  recovered  its  fonner 
life  and  power.  And  there  has  appeared  to  be  very  few  in- 
stances of  conviction  or  conversion  since  that  time."  This 
shows  the  pernicious  tendency  of  such  controversies  to  check 
religious  awakenings,  and  quench  and  grieve  away  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

I  will  only  add  under  this  head,  that  in  a  few  instances,  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  hindered  among  a  people,  by  decided  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  pastor,  or  leadiing  members  of  a  church. 
As  there  is  a  sin  ^  which  shall  never  have  forgiveness" — i^en 
committed  by  obdumte  contemners  of  God  and  his  grace,— a 
sin  that  is  unpardonable,  not  because  it  transcends  the  xd&cj 
nt  God  or  the  merits  of  Christ, — ^but  because  the  sinner  will  be 
left  to  himself,  and  therefore  will  never  repent ;  so  a  church 
whose  minister  or  members  revile  the  special  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  ascribing  it  to  fanaticism,  or  Satanic  agency,  are  some- 
times left  to  wither  under  a  judicial  dereliction,  like  the  mooD- 
tains  of  Gilboa,  on  which  there  was  neither  rain  nor  dew. 
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Some  awful  examples  of  this  90£i  are  upon  record  in  the  his- 
tory of  New  England,  especially  after  the  time  of  WhitefieM, 
in  which  there  was  more  bitter  oMiosition  to  revivals,  than  there 
has  been  at  any  other  period  beic»re  or  since.  I  have  in  my 
eye,  as  an  illustration  of  these  remarks,  a  church  of  Connecti- 
cut, which  not  only  refused  to  admit  the  revival  preachers  of 
1740  into  their  pulpit,  but  puUicly  censured  such  of  their  mem- 
b^B  as  went  abroad  to  hear  these  preachers.  Christ  offered 
them  a  gracious  visit,  but  they  desired  him  to  depart,  and  he  de- 
parted, leaving  them  to  a  seventy  years  captivity.  God  never 
again  appear^  to  visit  this  place  by  his  Spirit,  in  any  thing  like 
a  general  awakening,  until  the  whole  of  that  generation,  which 
Tirtually  forbade  him  to  come,  wete  in  their  graves. 

The  next  general  topic  on  which  I  promised  to  remark,  is 
— The  exercises  of  sinner s^  under  legal  convictions.  Con- 
cerning these,  ministers  were  accustomed  to  discriminate  be- 
tween impressions  and  convictions.  The  former  were  often 
produced,  by  sympathy,  by  solemn  appeals  to  the  passions,  by 
alarming  providences,  or  by  dread  of  punishment.  The  ani- 
mal (Mr  social  instincts,  or  self-love,  were  at  the  bottom  of  these 
excitements ;  and  under  their  influence  sirmers  sometimes  ex- 
hibited very  hc^fiil  appearances ;  seemed  to  be  very  anxious ; 
— "  resolved  to  lead  a  new  life," — "  made  up  their  minds,"  as 
they  said,  ^'to  attend  to  religion  as  their  immediate  and  great 
concern," — ^but  soon  they  were  as  tareless  as  ever.  These  Were 
mere  impressions^  sometimes  serious  indeed,  or  even  distressing, 
lor  the  time,  but  more  commonly  slight  and  evanescent. 

Conviction  of  sin,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  deeper  origin. 
It  is  a  vivid  sense  on  the  sinner's  conscience,  not  of  his  danger 
chiefly,  but  of  his  guilt  as  a  transgressor  against  God.  This, 
ccmscience  arrays  before  him,  in  the  light  ot  the  divine  law, 
diowB  him  its  curse,  righteous  and  dreadful  as  it  is,  falling  upon 
his  own  head,  and  no  escape  or  remedy  but  through  Christ 
Now  ministers  who  were  skilful  as  guides  to  inquiring  sinners, 
deemed  it  of  vital  importance  to  keep  the  above  distinctiim 
pominent  in  all  their  instructions  and  encouragements ;  whereas 
men  of  impetuous  temper,  and  httle  experience,  often  treated 
anxiety  in  different  sinners,  as  amounting  to  just  the  same 
thing  as  conviction  of  guilty  and  thus  attempted  to  apply  the 
rem^y  of  the  Gospel  to  hearts  that  had  never  been  wounded 
&r  sin. 

But  as  you  feel  this  to  be  a  subject  of  special  interest,  I  can- 
not in  any  way  satisfy  your  inquiries  so  well  as  by.  pretty  free 
extracts  from  the  narratives  to  which  I  have  so  often  refer- 
red. 
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The  Rev.  Jonathan  Miller  of  West  Britain,  Coua  speaking  of 
the  exercises  of  anxious  sinners,  during  a  revival  among  his  people 
in  1800,  says;  "  They  have  at  first  generally,  though  not  univer- 
sally, heen  principally  affected  with  a  sense  of  their  danger  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  all  have  resorted  to  their  own  works  to  concil- 
iate his  favor,  without  that  suhmission  to  him  and  reliance  on 
Christ,  which  the  Gospel  requires.  While  pursuing  this  course, 
their  painful  apprehensions  of  divine  wrath  have  been  gradually 
over-balanced,  by  successive  and  increasing  discoveries  of  their 
guilt  and  obstinate  depravity  of  heart,  until  they  have  felt  their 
entire  dependence,  on  the  sovereign;  uncovenjtnted  mercy  of  God, 
to  renew  their  hearts.  While  in  this  situation,  they  have  gener- 
ally been  sensible  of  dreadful  heart-risings  against  God,  and  his 
government ;  their  distress  of  soul  has  often  become  so  great,  as 
very  much  to  interrupt,  and  sometimes  wholly  to  destroy  their 
sleep,  labor,  and  appetite  for  food." 

The  venerable  Samuel  J.  Mills,  describing  a  similar  work  in 
Torringford,  the  same  year,  says ;  »'  The  subjects  of  it,  in  the  first 
stages  of  their  concern,  have  generally  been  filled  with  surprise  and 
astonishment  at  their  past  lives.  And,  seeing  themselves  in  dan- 
ger, have  formed  resolutions  and  entered  on  measures  to  amend 
their  situation.  When  led  to  a  more  full  discovery  of  their  ou-n 
hearts,  and  to  an  increasing  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  ever 
obtaining  relief  in  their  own  way,  they  have  felt  very  sensibly  dis- 
turbed. They  have  been  ready  to  plead  in  their  own  defence, 
when  they  have  dared  to  do  it,  that  they  could  do  no  more  than 
they  could — that  they  never  made  their  own  hearts — and  that  it 
was  out  of  their  power  tg  change  them.  They  have  contended 
also  against  God,  for  showing  mercy  to  others  while  they  were 
left ;  and  even  for  giving  them  existence.  But  no  sooner  were 
they  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  justice  of  God  in  theit  condemna- 
tion,— to  see  and  to  feel  that  the  law  was  right,  and  holy,  and  hell 
their  proper  place,  than  they  found  their  mouths  shut,  and  theii 
complaints  at  an  end." 

The  next  extract  is  from  the  narrative  of  Rev.  Joseph  Wash- 
bum  of  Farmington.  "  The  views  and  exercises  of  those  under 
conviction,  were  essentially  the  same,  though  very  various  as  to 
the  means  and  manner  of  their  beginning — and  of  their  degrtt, 
and  continuance.  The  greater  part  were  for  sometime  in  a  state 
of  thoughtfulness,  before  they  were  subjects  of  much  distress  or 
conviction  of  sin.  Several  were  awakened,  and  experienced  great 
concern  of  mind  before  they  knew  of  any  others  in  the  society  be- 
ing in  a  similar  situation,  and  before  any  thing  unusual  had  been 
done  to  call  up  their  attention.  Some  would  point  out  what  they 
supposed  the  means  of  exciting  their  concern.  Others  could  r^ 
collect  nothing  in  particular,  as  having  been  the  means  of  this. 
Yet,  so  it  was,  that  religion  now  appeared  of  infinite  importance 
to  them ;  and  those  things  which  a  little  before  they  could  not  fix 
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their  attention  upon,  they  were  unable  to  banish  from  their  minds. 
Some  were  suddenly  alarmed  igad  affected,  chiefly  from  sympathy, 
or  the  impressive  scene  of  the  meetings,  and  the  solemn  things 
they  heard ;  and  in  this  way  were  excited  to  an  examination  which 
issued  apparently  in  a  genuine  conviction  of  sin.  And  some  few, 
after  having  been  proof  against  the  power  of  sympathy,  and  pass- 
ed, unaffected,  through  the  most  hkely  time,  in  a  human  view, 
were  afterwards  arrested,  and  caused  to  tremble  at  the  bar  of  con- 
science. The  commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  they  found 
themselves  in  a  lost  and  wretched  state. 

"  In  the  first  stages  of  concern,  the  subjects  were  generally  most 
affected  with  particular  sins ;  and  not  so  deeply  sensible  of  the 
plague  of  their  hearts.  They  considered  themselves  tmnsgressors, 
and  condemned  by  the  divine  law.  Innumerable  sins  of  omission 
and  commission,  would  rise  to  the  view  of  their  mind,  with  the 
aggravations  of  having  neglected  divine  calls  and  warnings,  and 
abused  great  mercy ;  and  a  sense  of  danger,  and  fear  of  divine 
wrath,  greatly  affected  them. 

"  While  in  this  situation,  and  being  yet  *  ignorant  of  God's 
righteousness,*  or  the  perfect  purity  of  his  nature, — the  extent  and 
spirituality  of  his  law, — and  the  impossibility  of  salvation  by  their 
own  doings,  they  have  *  gone  about  to  establish  their  own  right- 
eousness,'— ^fled  to  external  duties, — to  prayer, — to  resolutions  of 
amendment,  and  various  schemes  to  i*ecommend  themselves  to  the 
divine  favor ;  and  thus  refused  to  submit  themselves  to  the  right- 
eousness of  God — the  way  of  acceptance  and  peace  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

•*  As  the  work  of  conviction  proceeded,  they  were  driven  from 
their  various  false  refuges,  and  obtained  a  clearer  view  of  the  spirit- 
ual nature  and  extent  of  the  divine  law,  and  a  more  realizing  sense 
of  the  corruption  of  their  hearts — ^the  fountain  of  iniquity  and 
pollution  within,  from  which  all  actual  sins  flow." 

The  Rev.  Timothy  M.  Cooley  of  Granville,  Mass.,  describing 
the  feelings  of  anxious  sinners,  in  his  congregation  says ;  •*  They 
encouraged  themselves  that  by  a  few  weeks'  seriousness  and  dili- 
gence in  duties,  they  should  prepare  themselves  for  regeneration. 
After  persevering  for  a  while  in  these  external  duties,  they  thought 
their  prayers  and  cries  had  been  sufficient  to  prevail  with  God  to 
show  mercy.  They  secretly  found  fault  with  God  for  withholding 
his  gmce.  The  heart  arose  against  divine  sovereignty.  Some 
thought  hard  of  God  for  giving  comfort  to  others,  while  he  denied 
it  to  them.  The  enmity  of  the  heart  rose  up,  like  a  venomous  ser- 
pent against  the  Almighty.  Such  exercises  as  these  discovered 
to  them  the  total  depravity  of  their  hearts.  They  felt  convinced 
that  the  garment  of  self-righteouness,  which  was  so  pleasing  to 
them,  covered  a  heart  full  of  opposition  to  God's  character.  They 
were  before  convinced  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  many  outward 
acts  of  sin,  but  now  they  saw  something  of  the  fountain  of  poUu* 
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tion  within.  They  were  convinced  that  they  had  never  prajei 
read  or  cried  as  God  required.  They  still  persevered  in  duties, 
but  seemed,  as  they  expressed  it,  *  to  grow  worse  and  worse.'  Tbej 
discovered  that  God's  law  justly  condemned  them,  and  that  tbej 
must  be  rescued  by  sovereign  mercy,  or  suffer  its  awful  sanction." 

One  more  extract  I  shall  add  from  a  narrative  of  a  revival  m 
New  Haven.  "  The  causdfe,  which  first  impressed  and  awakeoed 
the  subjects  of  the  work,  were  almost  as  various  as  the  character 
which  they  previously  sustained.  One  was  awakened  by  reflect- 
ing on  the  past ;  another  by  anticipating  the  future :  one  was  im- 
pressed while  trying  to  pray,  in  consequence  of  a  resolution  which 
had  been  previously  made  for  the  purpose.  Some  were  excited  to 
serious  considemtion  by  dangerous  sickness,  from  which  they  after- 
wards recovered.  Some  were  driven  to  seek  consolation  in  religion 
by  the  pressure  of  heavy  and  painful  trials.  Some  were  arrested  bv 
a  particular  passage  or  paragraph  in  Scripture,  which  they  hd 
often  seen  and  read  before.  Some  were  first  affected  by  a  panic- 
ular  discourse,  or  some  part  of  a  discourse.  Some  were  taken  bold 
of  by  a  word  spoken  at  random,  or  by  conversation  carried  oi^ih 
the  design  to  produce  such  an  effect.  Some  have  beeQ/^qpb«i 
by  an  affectionate,  fervent  and  importunate  prayer.  Some  hare 
been  impressed  by  an  exhortation  at  a  conference  or  prayer-meei- 
ing.  Some  were  first  wrought  upon  by  natural  sympathy,  and 
were  themselves  deeply  distressed,  merely  because  they  saw  otheB 
in  deep  distress.  Some  had  an  apprehension  that  they  were  left 
to  perish,  while  others  were  chosen  to  salvation ;  and  this  had  an 
effect  to  alarm  them.  Some  could  recollect  the  particular  cause 
which  first  stirred  them  up;  others  could  not  tell  what  it  was 
which  first  awakened  them  to  think  seriously  on  these  thingi 
They  found  this  indeed  to  be  the  case,  that  their  former  repose 
was  broken  up,  and  their  souls  anxious  on  the  subject  of  salva- 
tion ;  but  what  the  cause  was  which  first  produced  in  them  these 
feelings  they  could  not  tell.  Some  were  deeply  impressed  by  see- 
ing others  come  forward,  and  enter  into  solemn  covenant  with 
God.     This  indeed,  was  the  cause  of  seriousness  to  many. 

"  The  views  and  feelings  of  the  subjects  of  this  work,  were  in 
many  respects  alike,  and  in  many  respects  dissimilar.  Some,  dur- 
ing the  former  part  of  th'^,ir  convictions  especially,  were  principally 
disturbed  from  an  apprehension  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  dread 
of  future  misery.  They  knew  that  they  had  greatly  sinned,  and 
«aw  nothing  before  them  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgfr 
ment,  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  all  the  adversariei 
of  Grod  and  of  Christ.  This  stared  them  in  the  face,  deprived 
them  of  peace,  and  filled  them  with  terror.  Others  were  softened 
and  grieved,  instead  of  being  amazed  and  terrified.  They  were 
cut  to  the  heart,  to  think  that  they  had  sinned  against  a  being  of 
tftuch  infinite  goodness,  purity  and  truth  ;  one  who  had  sent  his 
Son  into  the  world,  to  die  for  ^ilty,  lost,  and  condemned  sinnois, 
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and  who  had  loaded  them  with  favors  all  their  days,  while'  they 
had  requited  him  nothing  but  ingratitude,  rebellion,  and  an  ob- 
stinate persistance  in  a  couree  of  iniquity.  This  was  their  most 
trying  reflection ;  it  pierced  their  very  souls,  and  rent  their  hearts 
with  anguish.  Some  could  not  tell  what  was  the  matter  with 
them,  and  yet  something  within,  filled  them  with  agitation  and 
alarm :  so  that  their  souls  were  literally  like  the  troublwi  sea  when 
it  cannot  rest." 

In  the  accounts  of  these  revivals,  it  appears  that  the  anxiety 
of  sinners  more  commonly  arose  at  first  from  apprehensions  of 
danger^  or  from  sympathy  with  the  excitement  of  others 
around  them.  In  respect  to  such  as  held  out  to  be  anxious, 
these  feelings,  in  the  progress  of  their  seriousness,  were  gen- 
erally succeeded  by  such  views  of  God  and  his  law,  and  their 
owa  hearts,  as  produced  genuine  conviction  of  sin.  In  respect 
to  this  stage  of  their  exercises,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Washburn, 
whom  I  before  quoted,  remarks,  that  while  there  was  great  va- 
riety among  anxious  sixmers,  as  to  the  degree  and  continuance 
of  their  convictions ; 

"  Yet  with  respect  to  the  points  of  conviction,  or  the  truths  in 
view  of  which  the  mind  was  affected,  there  was  a  very  great  uni- 
formity. They  were,  almost  without  exception,  brought  to  feel 
and  acknowledge,  previous  to  any  permanent  relief  and  hope,*— 
that  they  were  wholly  evil,  and  perfectly  helpless  in  themselves,' 
— ^that  all  their  strivings  and  resolutions,  had  been  in  such  a  man- 
ner, and  from  such  motives,  that  they  were  not  merely  in  vain,  but 
were  a  practical  rejection  of  the  way  of  acceptance  by  Christ  ;— 
that  it  was  not  in  their  hearts,  and  never  would  be,  without  divine 
influence,  to  ask  for  mercy  aright,  or  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ,  as 
he  is  freely  offered  in  the  Gospel ; — that  they  were,  therefore,  in 
the  hands  of  a  sovereign  God,  whose  law  and  Gospel  they  had 
abused.*' 

As  an  example  of  those  cases  in  which  the  enmity  of  the 
heart  to  divine  truth  was  most  conspicuous,  the  same  narrative 
states  the  feelings  of  an  individual,  in  his  own  words : 

••  I  had  a  clear  sense  of  my  guilt,  and  experienced  sensible  op- 
position of  heart  against  God,  and  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
GU>spel,  which  I  heard  preached.  The  Bible  also,  was  to  me  a 
most  painful  and  odious  book.  I  could  not  endure  to  read  it — 
every  page  appeared  to  be  against  me.  While  in  this  situation,  I 
looked  on  every  side  for  relief. — I  fled  to  every  thing  for  refuge,  but 
to  God.  For  a  time,  I  strove  hard  to  disbelieve  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.  I  searched  diligently  to  find  arguments  against  them, 
— ^particularly  the  doctrine  of  the  endless,  future  punishment  of 
the  wicked.    I  listened  to  the  arguments  of  the  Universalists. 
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But  all  was  in  vedn — the  Scriptures  were  decisive— €uid  I  was  ob> 
liged  to  admit  the  necessity  of  religion,  and  an  interest  in  Chnst, 
in  <»rder  to  any  true  peace  m  this,  or  another  woild.  Accordinglj 
I  set  myself  very  eameistly,  as  I  thought,  to  obtain  it — ^labored 
hard  to  make  my  heart  better,  and  to  recommend  myself  to  the 
Saviour.  But  finding  all  attempts  of  this  kind  fail,  aiid  that  the 
opposition  of  my  heart  continued,  I  fled  for  refuge  to  Antinomiaih 
ism.  I  thought  it  must  be  impossible  for  a  sinner  to  love  God,  as 
long  as  he  supposed  that  his  sins  were  not  forgiven,  and  that  God 
was  his  enemy.  I  therefore  endeavored  to  thmk  that  Chiist  had 
died  for  me  in  particular,  and  that  my  sins  were  all  pardoned;— 
hoping  that  if  I  could  persuade  myself  of  this,  it  would  give  me 
peace,  and  be  unto  me  according  to  my  faith — or  as  I  now  ykw 
it,  my  own  self-flattery.  But  I  was  not  sufifered  to  wrap  mjieU 
up  in  this  delusion.  I  next  attempted  to  persuade  myself  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  free  moral  agency,  or  accountabilitj, 
— ^but  that  mankind  were  mere  machines,  actuated  by  a  blind  and 
fatal  necessity.  But  I  was  unable  to  reason  myself  into  a  belief 
of  this.  I  had  a  consciousness  of  sin  which  I  could  not  tbrov 
off.  1  felt  my  desert  of  misery  and  the  perfect  recisonableD^ 
of  my  being  required  to  give  my  heart  to  God.  My  heart  how- 
ever was  still  opposed — ^his  character  and  conduct  I  did  not  love- 
especially  his  leaving  me  in  this  situation  when  he  was  able  to 
deliver  me,  and  did  deliver  others,  and  give  them  hope  and  com- 
fort ;  and  whenever  I  heard  of  any  particular  instance  of  thii^  it 
caused  the  opposition  of  my  heart  to  rise  very  high.  I  was  vbAA 
that  1  must  submit.  I  attempted  to  do  it — and  to  flatter  mjsdf 
that  I  did  submit — but  my  submission  would  last  no  longer  than 
Hill  the  character  of  God  came  clearly  into  view  again.  After 
these  things,  I  had  a  Uvely  sense  that  in  all  my  strivings,  I  had 
had  iH)  sincere  regard  to  God — ^but  had  been  actuated  in  every 
thing  by  perfect  selfishness  :  That  all  my  cries  to  God  had  bees 
mere  mockery — flowing  from  a  heart  totally  opposed  to  him. 
Never  before,  had  IiBuch  an  idea  of  the  plague  of  my  heart— or  of 
the  sensible  enmity  against  God,  which  an  awakened  sinner  maj 
be  the  subject  of.  My  distress  was  now  such,  that  I  thought  1 
could  not  eiHlure  it  I  slept  but  little,  and  whenever  I  awoke  from 
sleep,  my  distress  and  anguish  came  upon  me  in  a  moment  I 
had  no  relief — and  what  added  exceedingly  to  my  distress,  was 
the  thought  that  it  would  probably  not  only  be  constant,  but 
forever." 

As  to  the  nature  of  those  convictioiis  that  appeared  to  be 
genuine,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  subjects  of  them  man- 
ifested  a  deep  sense  of  their  entire  alienaticm  from  God,  and 
opposition  to  his  character.  They  saw  that  an  amiable  temr 
per  and  a  moral  life  are  of  no  account,  if  the  heart  is  supreindf 
in  love  with  sin.    They  saw  that  they  were  justly  coiidaimed 
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by  the  cKvine  law,  which  they  had  continually  broken,  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed ;  that  they  were  utterly  without  ex* 
cuse,  as  transgressors  of  that  law ;  that  though  repentance  is 
their  indispensable  and  immediate  duty,  they  never  should  re- 
pent, if  left  to  themselves,  without  special,  divine  influence ; 
and  that  if  they  should  ever  be  saved,  it  must  be  throu^  the 
merits  of  Christ,  ap{died  to  th^u  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through 
the  grace  of  that  God  who  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy. 

That  such  views  among  anxious,  unrenewed  sinners,  were 
so  distinct  and  unifi»rm,  in  different  congregations,  is  to  be  as-, 
cribed,  under  God,  to  the  fidelity  with  which  these  congrega- 
tions were  instructedy  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  private  religious 
meetings,  as  to  the  elementary  truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  great 
revivalat  Northampton  in  1734,  &c.,  began  with  a  sermon  on 
the  old  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  And  though 
great  fault  was  found,  as  President  Edwards  says,  with  the  in- 
troduction  into  the  pulpit  of  this  subject,  designed  to  counteract 
the  "  Armenianism  which  about  this  time  seemed  to  appear 
with  a  very  threatening  aspect  upon  the  interests  of  religion ; 
yet  it  was  most  evidently  attended  with  a  very  remarkable 
blesoing  of  heaven  to  the  souls  of  the  people  in  the  town." 
Thus  it  was  in  the  revivals  of  1800,  <fcc. ;  different  kinds  .of 
preaching  made  serious  impressions  on  the  hearers,  but  no  sin- 
ner was  brought  thoroughly  to  feel  his  guilty  and  lost  condi- 
tion, and  his  need  of  salvation  by  grace  except  by  being  clearly 
instructed  in  the  primary  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

The  degrees  of  excitement  attendant  on  legal  convictions 
were  very  various  in  the  cases  of  diflTerent  individuals.  There 
were  some  examples  of  extreme  suffering.  One  who  had  for 
some  time  been  in  this  condition,  on  being  asked  what  were 
his  feelings  towards  careless  sinners  said,  ^^  They  are  to  be 
pitied.  An  eternity  of  such  torment,  as  I  experienced  for  a 
time  by  a  view  of  the  divine  character,  and  the  happiness  of 
others  in  serving  God,  would  be  intolerably  dreadful.^'  That 
these  intense  feelings  of  terror  and  despair  were  a  reality,  was 
apparent  to  all  who  saw  him.  '  His  friends  feared  that  if  his 
distress  should  continue  and  increase,  he  could  not  live.  They 
-  trembled  lest  they  should  see  in  him  the  awful  example  of  a 
sinner  (dunging  into  eternal  wo,  rather  than  submit  to  God. 
He  was  therefore  a  subject  of  the  earnest  prayers  of  God^ 
people.' 

Another  man  of  middle  age,  and  stroBg,  native  sense,  in 
hearing  a  sermcm  was  smin^i  with  a  deep  ecmvicuon  of  bis 
guilt.    He  said  at  once  to  himself^  ^^  Th%  sahnttioii  of  my  soul 
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18  of  immediate  and  infinite  importance ;  I  now  resohe  that  I 
will  delay  it  no  longer,  but  will  immediately  reform,  and  lead 
a  new  life."  In  this  resolution  he  considered  himself  as  iuh 
movably  fixed.  But  in  walking  home  alone,  two  difficulties 
came  upon  him.  He  had  made  this  resolution  in  mere  reli- 
ance on  himself; — and  only  a  part  of  himself  had  consented 
to  it.  His  understanding  and  conscience  were  for  it;  his 
fears  and  hopes  were  for  it;  his  *vile,  ungodly,  obstinate 
hearty  was  against  it  His  decision  and  the  comfort  derived 
from  it  were  dashed  to  atoms,  when  he  came  to  look  into  him- 
self. The  whole  of  the  following  night  he  qpent  in  horror,— 
without  a  moment's  sleep.  The  next  day,  was  a  day  of  an- 
guish, in  view  of  his  own  guilt,  and  exposure  to  everlasdng 
ruin.  He  tried  to  labor,  but  could  not; — he  heard  another  ser- 
mon, but  found  no  relief.  Instead  of  having  his  heart  melted 
and  mended,  it  became  more  obdurate  still ;  for  he  had  been 
relying  on  hb  own  selfish  resolutions  and  on  the  means  of  sal- 
vation,— and  not  on  the  God  of  salvation.  A  second  sleepless 
night,  and  a  second  day  of  anguish  ensued.  The  third  night, 
being  exhausted,  he  had  a  Uttle  broken  sleep,  but  awaked  to 
keener  sufierings.  About  the  dawn  of  day  a  new  train  of 
thoughts  engrossed  his  mind  concerning  the  abscdute  perfectioDs 
of  God  and  his  administration,  and  the  duty  of  unreserved  sub- 
mission to  his  wilL  All  was  right  on  the  part  of  God  and  tl^ 
Gospel. — The  fearful  agony  was  over  ;  and  the  conflict  was 
followed  by  a  serenity  which  he  afterwards  hoped  was  the 
peace  of  God,  passing  all  understanding. — In  this  case  the  sub- 
stance, without  the  exact  phraseology,  is  taken  from  one  of  the 
revival  narratives.  Repeated  instances  are  mentioned  in  these 
narratives,  of  mental  distress  so  intense  as  to  destroy  sleep  and 
appetite,  to  produce  paleness  and  emaciation,  and  seriously  to 
impair  bodily  health,  for  a  time.  But  of  such  cases  it  is  proper 
to  say  in  passing,  that  they  were  exceptions  to  the  genwal 
course  of  facts,  and  that  comparatively,  they  were  few. 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  above  cases,  -there  was 
some  derangement  of  the  animal  system,  invdving  a  prediqwa- 
tion  to  melancholy,  and  exposing  the  subject  of  it  to  greet 
temptations.  "  One  knows  not  how,"  says  Pl^dent  Edw*j 
"  to  deal  with  such  persons ;  they  turn  every  thing  that  is  said 
to  them  the  wrong  way ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  the  devil 
seems  to  make  so  great  a  handle  of  as  a  mdanchdy  humor, 
unless  it  be  the  real  corruption  of  the  heart" 

Having  thus  adverted  to  cases  of  extreme  distress,  it  is  n^ 
ceesary  to  (idd,  as  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  these  revivals^ 
<hat  there  were  no  instances  of  outcries^  or  of  any  ptMic  ^ 
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orders  in  religious  assemblies.  You  will  recollect  that  coa- 
ceming  such  things  which  greatly  prevailed  in  his  time,  Presi- 
dent Edwards  in  the  early  part  or  his  ministry,  speaks  rather 
the  language  of  encouragement  than  of  censure.  At  a  later 
period,  indeed,  when  he  wrote  his  work  on  Religious  Affections 
his  views  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  different. 

The  degree  of  regularity  which  will  prevail  in  public  assem- 
blies under  excitement,  will  depend  chiedy  on  usage  and  public 
sentiment ;  and  in  religwus  assemblies^  this  public  sentiment 
will  depend  chiefly  on  the  known  views  of  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  lead  in  these  assemblies.  At  a  public  funeral  in 
New  Egland,  no  one  of  sound  understanding,  even  amid  the 
keenest  trials,  is  expected  to  break  forth  into  clamorous  ex- 
pressions of  grief.  Whence  then  the  loud  wailings  and  bowl- 
ings at  a  heathen  funeral  ?  Custom  requires  this  in  the  latter 
case,  and  forbids  it  in  the  former.  In  the  early  Christian  as- 
semblies, it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  preacher  to  be  inter- 
rupted in  his  discourse  by  loud  applauses,  clapping,  stamping, 
and  waving  of  handkerchiefs.  But  the  men  thus  interrupted 
were  understood  to  be  pleased  with  these  things,  and  to  invite 
them.  Whereas  men  of  solid  dignity,  like  Chrysostom  and 
Augustine,  who  frowned  on  these  excesses,  suffered  no  inter- 
ruption. Now  apply  this  principle  to  revivals.  You  know 
that  about  thirty  years  since,  there  was  a  powerful  work  of 
grace  in  the  Western  States,  which  resulted  in  the  saving  con- 
version doubtless,  of  multitudes.  But  this  work  was  attended 
with  disorders,  which  the  best  men  condemned  at  the  time, 
and  which  have  been  the  subject  of  their  growing  lamentation, 
till  now.  How  did  these  disorders  begin?  and  why  did  they 
increase  ? — till  simple  tears  and  silent  moans,  were  exchanged 
fer  loud  groaning,  screaming,  barking,  howling,  swooning,  and 
every  form  of  violent  convulsions.  Preachers,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  approved  of  these  irregularities  ;  and  if  they  did  not 
directly  encourage  them,  they  were  known  to  rejoice  in  them, 
(and  doubtless  they  did  so  with  sincere  zeal,)  as  tokens  of  the 
mighty  power  of  God. 

Look  now  at  the  revivals  of  about  the  same  period  in  New 
England  ;  in  which  hundreds  of  different  places  were  visited 
by  copious  showers  of  divine  influence ;  and  in  which  thous- 
•ands  of  sermons  were  preached  to  crowded  assembUes,  solemn 
as  eternity ;  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  listened  to  tliese 
with  a  deep,  fixed,  silent  attention,  while  among  these  mulU- 
todes,  were  many  hearts  bursting  with  agony,  and  many  eyes 
streaming  with  tears;  and  yet  throughout  these  scenes  of  over- 
wltthmng  and  awfiil  interest,  not  one  instance  is  stated  in 
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which  the  order  of  the  sanctuary  or  of  the  coDference-room  wm 
interrupted  by  any  irregularity.  Why,  I  say  again,  was  God 
worshi{qped,  in  one  regiooras  the  God  of  order,  and  in  another, 
as  the  God  of  confusion  ?  Let  ^ministers  think  d*  this.  Let 
elders  in  the  churches^  and  all  men  who  are  called  to  gire  di* 
rection  and  charaotec.  to  revivals,  especially  where  there  b  a 
tendency  to  disorder  in  religious  assemblies,  think  of  this. 

It  was  my  intention  to  remarkt)Q  the  hmgth'  of  convidioos, 
and  the  causes  by  whicH  this  was  apparently  iiifluen<;ed  in  dii^ 
ferent  cases.     But  this  letter  ought  not  to  be  fturther  extended. 
Affectionately, 

Yours,  &c.  E.  Porter. 

TheoL  Sem.  Andover,  June,  1832. 


LETTER  from  DR.  BEECHER  TO  DR.  WOODS. 


Dear  Brother, 

You  are  aware  of  my  uniform  aversion  to  personal 
ccmtroversy  between  brethren,  who  are  agreed  in  the  ftm- 
damental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  anddifieronly  on  minor  point?. 
Not  because  I  fear  the  consequences  of  calm  discussion,  but 
because  I  regard  the  differences  in  many  instances  imagin- 
ary, and  the  result  of  misapprehension  ;  and  those  w  bicb  are 
real,  as  differences  which  have  already  been  discussed  without 
agreement,  and  which  have  been  tolerated  without  alarm 
through  successive  generations,  and  which  it  were  w^orse  than 
useless  to  revive  in  this  day  of  revivals  and  Christian  enter- 
prize.  Our  united  efforts  have  not  been  wanting,  as  you  know. 
to  avert  this  evil,  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  be  successAil 
and  were  followed  by  one  of  the  most  glorious  revivals  of  re- 
Ugion  which  ever  blessed  our  nation,  and  yet  there,  is  still  a 
sensitiveness  and  febrile  action  which  forebodes  Uttle  good  and 
much  evil  from  the  continuance  of  controversy.  The  more  I 
examine,  the  more  I  am  persuaded  that  this  state  of  feeling  is 
not  the  result  of  any  peculiar  obliquity  of  heart ;  but  of  a  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  church,  occasioned  by  those  movements 
in  the  providence  of  Grod,  which  are  b^inning  to  act  on  all 
minds  and  things  preparatory  to  the  milleniiium. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  I  would  submit  to  yourcon- 
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sideraikm  some  of  those  provideatial  causes,  whkh  may  account 
for  the  existing  phenomena  of  excited  mind  and  indicate  the 
means  of  safety. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  great  defection  from  evan- 
gelical doctrine  in  tins  city  and  region,  through  the  carelessness 
and  negligence  of  former  generations  of  miofeters  and  churches,! 
has  crc^U^  a  salutary  fear  of  the  fecurrence  of  such  an  apos- 
tasy again  creeping  in  at  unawares.  The  fear  is  healthful 
and  just ;  and  yet  it  implies  a  state  qf  feeling  which,  without 
carefulness,  may  be  easily  perverted  to  purposes  of  unfounded 
and  excessive  alarm.  The  power  and  action  of  public  senti- 
mient  on  theological  subjects,  are  also  greatly  increased  by  its  vast 
extension,  and  consequent  hability  to  dangerous  agitation. 
Once  it  was  limited  to  States  between  which  bad  roads  and  a  fee- 
ble press  and  no  mail,  created  a  non-intercourse.  So  that  c<m- 
troversies  arose  and  died  away,  without  rolling  their  chafed 
waves  beyond  the  circumference  of  an  inland  lake.  But  now 
by  rail-roads,  and  steam,  and  the  press,  and  the  post  office,  we 
are  all  thrown  into  one  great  ocean  of  mind ;  eveiy  inch  of 
whose  surface  feds  the  wind  of  every  great  controversy  ;  and 
where  the  same  anger  and  imprudence  which  once  might 
have  agitated  the  waters  of  a  pond,  may  now  roll  up  mountain 
waves.  This  is  a  consideration  of  great  magnitude,  and  should 
cause  us  to  look  well  to  our  ways,  and  make  haste  slowly  when 
about  to  do  a  deed  which  may  compromise  the/  peace  of  the 
entire  church. 

The  origin  of  this  change  in  our  condition  is  not  of  recent 
.  date.  The  reformation  was  a  new  era,  not  to  the  church 
alone,  but  to  the  human  mind,  and  all  the  future  interests  of 
man.  It  was  the  commencement  of  that  emancipation  from 
force,  ciyil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  had  chained  down  the 
mind  and  cramped  the  energies  of  our  race.  But  from  the 
moment  the  power  of  mind  was  unchained,  it  has  Uke  a  giant 
rejoiced  to  run  its  race. 

From  that  day  the  Bible  has  been  the  religion  of  Protest- 
ants, and  fearless  free  inquiry  for  the  most  part,  their  practice ; 
guided  however  by  a  somewhat  jealous  supervision  of  their 
creeds,  which  contain  to  this  day  ''  the  great  system  of  doctrine 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;"  and  if  their  supervision  should 
seem  to  any  to  have  pressed  somewhat  too  closely  on  free  inqui- 
ry, it  was  no  more  than  what  the  tendencies  to  excess  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  opposition  may  have  demanded.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, however,  that  in  New  England,  where  the  condition 
cS  the  church  was  entirely  changed,  and  not  only  protection,  but 
the  support  of  law  was  enjoyed,  an  imphcit  confidence  in 
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fomitilaries  aad  civil  protection,  may  have  occastoned  a  theology 
of  the  memory,  and  an  imhamessing  of  the  mind  for  inteUec- 
tual  action  and  original  investigation,  and  a  c(»aequent  lasa- 
tude  and  carelessness,  which  may  have  opened  the  door  to  the 
veiy  heresies  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  creeds,  and  the 
l^hurch  and  state,  to  prevent.  For  it  seems  to  be  a  point  set- 
Ued  by  the  providence  of  God,  that  it  is  only  by  the  carcftil 
study  of  the  Bible,  by  each  generation  of  ministers  for  theoi- 
selves,  that  intellectual  vigm,  and  pure  and  imdefiled  religioD, 
can  be  maintained  on  the  earth. 

The  bursting  out  of  Arminianism  in  New  England,  roused 
up  the  energies  of  the  immortal  Edwards — the  power  of  whose 
intellect  broke  in  upon  the  apathy  of  mind  which  preceded 
him,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  intellectual  action,  which  has 
not  ceased  to  be  felt  with  growing  power  to  the  present  day. 
Without  subverting  the  creeds,  he  gave  to  theology  the  iilumi- 
nation,  and  discrimination  and  precision  of  his  powei*fiil  miod, 
guided  by  as  great  an  amount  of  meekness  and  holiness  of 
heart,  and  sound  discretion,  as  were  ever  probably  entmsted  to 
man.  In  his  train  arose  successive  generations  of  ministers, 
men  of  powerful  and  discriminating  minds,  who  sustained  the 
light,  and  kept  up  the  impulse,  which  the  great  master  spirit 
had  given,  and  superintended  the  revivals  which  every  where 
characterized  the  Edwardean  school ;  whose  theology,  though 
^haded  by  circumstantial  diiference,  has  been  comprehensively 
denominated  New  England  Divinity. 

We  must  now  turn  to  another  cause  which  has  lent  a  mod- 
ifying influence,  both  to  the  theology,  and  the  theological  ssa- 
sibilities  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  instruction  of  the  minislry 
by  theolc^cal  seminaries,  and  the  introduction  of  the  study  of 
the  BiWe,  without  reference  to  any  philosophy  or  theory,  but 
that  of  the  language  of  the  Bible,  interpreted  according  to  the 
established  principles  of  exposition. 

Tliis  change  has  created,  and  justly,  a  great  a<Jicitude,  and 
a  holy  vigilance,  which  have  rendered  ministers  and  churches 
more  alive  to  what  is  taught  in  the  seminaries,  and  more  easily 
excited  to  suspicion  and  alarm,  by  the  very  appearance  of  evil 
And  so  long  as  this  fear  does  not  cramp  free  inquiry,  and  a 
correct  exposition  of  the  Bible,  it  is  to  be  hailed  as  a  ^eguard, 
instead  of  being  lulled  into  a  fidse  security  ;  for  while  the  op- 
portunities of  ^ese  institutions  to  raise  up  a  learned  and  pious 
ministry  are  undoubtedly  increased,  thehr  perversion  would  be 
proportionably  baneful ;  against  which  a  deepless  vigilance  of 
the  churches  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  remedy. 

Edwards  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  aUest  exposilois  of 
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ihe  BiUe,  who  had  ev^  lived;  and  more  than  any  man 
fKrho  preceded  him,  drew  all  his  arguments,  both  of  faith 
iHid  practice,  bom  that  sacred  fountain.  The  age  oiwhai 
inay  be  denominated  the  scientific  interpretatitm  of  the  BiUe, 
had  not  come,  and  the  halnt  of  its  interpretation,  in  some  meas- 
ure, by  the  light  of  consecrated  thecMies,  had  i^ot  entirely 
passed,  when  the  constellation  of  great  and  good  men,  the  disd- 
pies  of  Edwards,  bft  the  world  for  heaven,  but  left  behind  a  gen- 
eration both  of  ministers  and  churches,  strongly  indoctrinate  in 
their  views.  By  all  these  the  attempt  to  expound  the  BiUe 
without  reference  to  established  theories,  was,  you  know,  feared 
as  an  iimovation  which  might  subvert  foundations.  But  for 
twenty  years  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  as  epit(»nized  in  our 
creeds,  and  illustrated  by  Edwards  and  his  disciples,  have  been 
passing  through  this  ordeal,  only  to  brighten  their  lustre,  and 
arm  Chem  with  new  power  UDon  the  consciences  and  hearts  of 
men.  It  may  have  varied  their  lights  and  shades  a  Uttle  on 
some  points,  and  pushed  a  Uttle  in  advance  some  consequences 
from  acknowledged  premises ;  and  it  may  have  grazed  the  cor- 
mm  of  our  several  theories,  and  compelled  us  sometimes  per- 
haps, to  take  our  choice  of  those  conflicting  propositions,  where 
we  had  thought  prescription  entitled  us  to  both.  But  on  the 
whde,  they  have  come  out,  as  I  believe,  unchanged,  cmd  as  gold 
purified  by  passing  under  the  blazing  supervision  of  the  Bible. 

To  the  preceding  causes  of  excited  interest  in  the  reli- 
gious public  on  theological  subjects,  must  be  added  the  very 
great  increase  of  readers  and  thinkers  by  the  generation  of 
Sabbath  School  teachers  and  sch(Jars,  who  hate  at  length 
come  into  our  churches  and  on  the  stage  of  action,  as 
wdl  qualified  to  expound  the  Bible  as  some  generations  of 
ministers  who  have  passed  away.  A  new  reading  generation 
on  theological  subjects  is  extended  and  extending  over  the  na- 
tion, correcting  the  evil  which  we  feared,  of  the  decline  of 
doctrinal  discriminaticm,  by  the  augmentation  of  zeal  and  ac- 
tion, and  alarming  us  by  that  extended  interest  in  thecd^gy, 
for  the  production  of  which  we  have  so  earnestly  preached  and 
prayed.  Under  the  influence  of  Bible  Classes  and  Sabbath 
Schools,  are  rising  up  a  large  body  of  intelligent  laymen,  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  more  confiding  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, occupied  in  searching  the  Scriptures  by  the  best  hghts,  and 
in  proving  all  things,  to  hold  jEsist,  and  to  communicate,  that 
which  is  good. 

This,  there  is  reason  to  hope  and  believe,  is  the  viable  be- 
ginning of  that  government  of  the  human  intellea  and  heart 
by  the  Bible,  as  read  and  understood  by  every  persoa,  when 
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the  knowledge  of  the  hord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea ;  when  unthinking  confidence  shall  cease,  and 
a  universal  understanding  and  heartfelt  approbation  oif  the 
Bible  shall  characterize  and  ble^  the  world. 

I  haye  only  to  add,  that  the  furious  assaults  upon  aU  sys- 
tems of  evangelical  doctrine  by  learned  and  expert,  as  well  as 
by  ignorant  and  vulgar  men,  of  acute  minds  and  native  tal- 
ent, is  aa  ordeal  calculated,  and  no  doubt  in  providence  in- 
tended, to  detect  any  alloy,  and  burn  up  any  wood  and  hay 
*and  stubble,  which  we,  in  our  uuskilfulness,  may  have  min- 
gled with  the  true  materials.  An  assault  which,  nevertheless,  is 
calculated  to  make  the  truth  very  precious  to  good  men,  and  to 
make  them  not  only  valiant  for  the  truth,  but  pained  at 
parting  with  some  materiak  which  may  well  be  spared,  espec- 
ially when  t>ur  very  errors,  consecrated  by  time,  make  us,  as 
Edwards  says,  alarmed  when  opinions  are  presented  which 
are  somewhat  aside  from  our  accustomed  mode  of  think- 
ing. 

In  respect  to  the  measures  which  are  best  adapted  to  avert 
the  evils,  and  secure  the  good  which  may  attend  this  providen- 
tial movement  of  mind  and  holy  action,  it  is  plain  that  nve 
must  not  attempt  to  stop  it.  Original  investigation  and  free  in- 
quiry by  fair  biblical  exposition  and  argument,  must  go  on.  It 
was  the  want  of  it  in  the  primitive  church,  which  left  tlie  mind 
to  fall  into  the  slumber  of  ages.  It  was  the  resurrection  of  it 
which  shook  the  papal  throne,  and  b  now  agitating  the  world 
with  premonitions  of  that  earthquake,  in  which  Babylon  will 
sink,  and  prfncipalities  and  powers  be  brought  low,  and  intel- 
lect and  holiness  triumph  in  the  emancipation  of  the  world. 

It  cannot  be  stopped,  for  it  is  of  God.  It  is  that  action  of  his 
Spirit  and  providence  on  mind,  which  is  passing  through  all 
nations,  dividing  them  between  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedi- 
ence and  non-resistance  to  old  opinions,  and  the  government 
of  the  people  by  their  own  intelligence,  virtues  and  laws ;  and 
which  is  passing  also  through  all  churches  and  all  denomina- 
ti(His,  dividing  them  in  two  parts,  the  one,  tenacious  to  the  letter 
of  doctrines  and  forms,  as  they  have  descended,  the  other 
guided  by  the  indications  of  providence,  attempting  to  adapt  in- 
struction and  action  to  the  exigences  of  the  day.  And  though 
the  effort  may  be  environed  with  danger  and  attended  withsonae 
mistakes,  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  its  necessity  or  success  ?  Is 
the  past  lingering,  limited  instrumentality,  to  be  made  effec- 
tual by  the  mere  sovereignty  of  God  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world  ?  Must  there  not  be  new  vigor  and  new  ardor  appbed 
to  the  work  of  God?  And  though  Satan  should  attempt  to  rum 
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the  cause  by  ejoceee,  wl^n  he  can  no  longer  do  it  by  s^thy, 
must  we  therefore  fall  back  io  the  regions  of  frost  ?  Was  there 
ever  any  great  movement  of  the  human  mind,  poUtical  or  re- 
ligious, without  human  defect  ?  And  may  we  not  beUeve  that 
what  is  now  witnessed  with  fear,  may  through  faith  and  prayer, 
be  hailed  with  hope,  as  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man,  coming  in 
his  kingdom  with  power  and  glory  ?  Do  the  signs  of  the  times 
indicate  as  much  danger  of  retrocession  from  he  faith  to  heresy, 
as  is  apprehended  by  eome  most  sincere  and  .most  excellent 
men  ?  When  was  the  interest  in  truth  ever  more  intense,  the 
fear  of  heresy  greater,  watchfulness  more  wakeful,  or  the  power 
erf  truth  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  revivals  more  terrible  to  the 
powers  of  darkness  ?  And  when  since  the  Gospel  day,  were  there 
ever  so  many  minds,  with  such  ample  means,  transferring  their 
c<mfidence  from  human  theories  to  the  Bible,  that  they  may 
leam  to  do  the  divine  will,  and  know  the  doctrines  which  be 
of  God? 

And  when  we  consider  that,  in  all  the  departments  of  God's 
wonder-working  providence,  the  march  is  evidently  onward ; 
in  temperance,  in  Bibles,  in  tracts  and  their  distribution,  in 
Sabbath  Schools,  and  Bible  Classes,  and  domestic  and  foreign 
missions,  ^ind  revivals  ;  (though  we  should  not  cease  to  watch 
and  to  pray  that  by  ourvery  prosperity  we  en  ter  not  into  temp- 
tation through  a  false  security ;)  may  we  not  hope  that  the  com- 
bined influence  of  truth  and  action  is  falling  with  such  light 
and  power  on  pubUc  sentiment,  as  will  leave  scant  materials 
for  heresy,  on  any  middle  ground  between  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity euid  open  infidelity.  To  me  it  appears  that  the  time  for 
heresy,  baptized  with  Christian  names,  is  short,  and  its  depart- 
ure at  hande 

Still  it  becomes  us  to  guard  against  the  immemorial  and  al- 
ways abortive  effort  to  secure  the  entire  agreement  of  good 
men,  on  those  various  topics  which  are  not  vital  to  the  system. 
This  has  always  been  the  debatable  ground  in  the  church, 
and  the  theatre  of  the  enemies  triumpli.  The  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  personality  of  Father,  Son,  and  Hply  Ghost, 
in  one  divine  essence ;  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  universal  and 
entire  depravity  of  the  race  as  the  consequence ;  the  incar- 
nation and  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  a  propitiation  f<^  sin,^ 
to  sustain  the  law  and  reclaim  to  hdiness  and  favor  the  guilty ; 
the  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  the  sovereign  and  special  in* 
fluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  justification  by  the  merits  of 
Christ,  through  faith,  and  several  others,  are  so  plain,  as  that 
all  who  have  pretended  to  bdong  to  the  great  evangelical  body, 
have  in  all  ages  fadd  them ;  wlule  on  oSier  points  of  no  small 
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importance,  but  not  vital  to  the  system,  there  have  always  ex- 
isted shades  of  difference,  and  always  divisions,  and  subdivi- 
sions subdivided,  just  in  proportion  as  the  efibrt  has  been  in- 
vidiously pressed  for  entire  agreement.  Especially  when,  in 
the  heat  oif  zeal,  these  secondary  points  are  made  piimary  and 
fundamental,  and  the  invidious  epithet  of  heretic  is  thrown  back 
and  forth,  till  the  temper  is  chafed,  and  the  meaning  of  lan- 
guage is  confounded,  and  fear  is  excited,  and  confidence  is 
undermiped,  and  anger  ^t  injurious  treatment  is  roused,  and 
parties,  inspired  with  mutual  suspicion  are  formed,  and  occu- 
pied with  plans  for  mutual  counteraction, — ^then  indeed  has  the 
glory  departed,  and  the  enemy  triumphed. 

Nor  is  sincerity  in  the  beginning  any  more  a  safe-guard  against 
these  evils,  than  it  is  a  justification  of  them  ;  for  who  does  not 
know  that  close  upon  the  confines  of  honest  zeal  for  the  truth. 
lie  the  territcaries  of  twilight  and  suspicion,  and  fear,  and  inv- 
agination, with  its  magnifiers,  and  whisperings,  and  rumors 
by  which  the  enemy  drives  the  friends  of  Christ  against  one 
another,  and  employs  them  in  their  panic  to  maim,  and  im- 
pede, and  beat  down,  one  another,  more  injuriously  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  than  by  any  other  means  it  could  possibly  be 
done. 

The  strength  of  the  church  depends  on  concentrated  action, 
and  this,  like  credit  in  the  mercantile  world,  depends  on  confi- 
dence. Whatever  therefore,  propagates  suspicion  and  distrust 
among  brethren,  who  have  long  felt  and  acted  together,  scattcre 
the  Lord's  host,  and  breaks  their  power  ;  as  the  failure  of  great 
capitalists  in  cities  destroys,  for  a  time,  commercial  confidence, 
and  sends  out  alarm,  and  paredizes  business. 

There  is  no  engine  against  which  the  good  man  is  more  de- 
fenceless,than  the  setting  in  upon  him,  like  a  mist  from  the  ocean, 
of  fear  and  suspicion  :  and  though,  if  in  patience  he  possess  bis 
soul,  he  will  Uve  it  down  ;  there  is  nothing  so  provoking  to  the 
temperament  of  the  old  man,  or  the  graces  of  the  new;— 
nothing  which  inflicts  on  human  sensibilities  so  deep  a  wound, 
rouses  in  depraved  nature  such  indignation,  or  draws  such  an 
impassable  gulf  between  very  friends,  as  unmerited  suspicion; 
or  is  more  efficacious  to  turn  aside,  if  it  were  possible,  the  very 
dect,  to  heresy.  And  hence,  it  has  always  come  to  pass,  that 
when  the  friends  of  Christ  united,  have  become  too  powerful 
for  the  wicked  one,  it  has  been  his  expedient  to  ease  himself  of 
his  adversaries  by  dividing  them. 

But  admcmiahed  as  we  have  been  by  the  past,  we  shall  not 
be  permitted,  I  trust,  to  fall  into  the  snare  and  condenmation  d 
the  devil ;    for   shouhl  we,  what  a  movement  of  intellect, 
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of  charkabfe  ingthutionB,  and  of  reYivaks  would  be  8to[qped,  and 
what  a  wreck  would  ensue  of  prosperity  already  achieved,  and 
of  hopes  on  the  confines  of  fulfilment 

I  must  repeat,  that  there  are  some  truths  so  plainly  revealed^ 
that  no  man  who  denies  them  can  give  evidence  of  piety,  or  have 
a  daim  to  admission  to  any  church,  whose  object  it  is  to  propa- 
gate and  defend  them.  But,  on  other  poiuts  which  ate  not  fun- 
damental to  the  revealed  system,  and  which  fade  into  relative 
minuteness  by  almost  imperceptiUe  •  gradcitions,  until  the 
human  mind  shall  be  made  so  capacious  that  it  can  take  in 
and  compare  at  one  steady  cotemporaneous  view,  all  the  parts 
and  relations  of  a  complicated  system,  and  all  its  evidence ; 
and  the  temperaments,  and  habits  of  education,  and  hearts, 
and  passions,  and  interests,  and  circumstances  of  men  shall 
become  so  much  alike,  as  to  bring  the  truth  before  all  minds 
exactly  through  the  same  medium,  and  in  the  same  condition 
and  preparation  for  calm  and  correct  judgement ;  and  until 
the  ablest  jurists,  with  the  law  and  the  evidence  and  the 
argument  on  both  sides  before  them,  and  vnthout  inters  to 
bias,  or  passion  to  blind,  can  be  brought  to  see  and  decide 
alike,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  good  men,  though  ever 
so  good,  and  ever  so  (Mthodox,  can  be  drawn,  or  driven,  into 
an  exact  agreement,  on  the  relatively  minor  points  of  theol- 
ogy- 

I  must  now  add,  that  all  hope  of  perfect  agreement  by  dint 
of  controversy,  is  taken  away.  I  never  had  any  c(mfidence 
on  this  subject,  and  every  year  of  my  life  has  deepened  the 
conviction,  that  controversy  among  friends,  is  not  the  way 
for  them  to  grow  in  grace,  or  knowledge,  or  brotherly  love, 
or  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  may  be 
instances  when,  in  sdf-defence,  it  may  become  indis- 
pensable, as  the  lesser  of  two  evils ;  and  a  few  men  may  possi- 
Wy  be  found  with  grace  enough  to  give  and  take  without  detri- 
ment. But  I  desire  to  bless  God,  that  I  have  never  as  yet  been 
placed  in  circumstances  of  such  temptation,  and  pray  fervently 
that  I  never  may  be.  For  the  Bible  itself,  and  its  great  and 
fundamental  dpctrines,  which  experience  evinces  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  great  change  of  human 
character  from  sin  to  holiness,  I  would  stand  ever  in  my  lot  and 
contend  eamesdy  for  the  fiiith.  But  against  my  brethren,  my 
well-beloved  friends,  I  fear  to  lift  up  the  spear.  I  fear  for  my- 
sdf,  I  fear  for  them,  and  I  fear  for  the  cause.  In  the  record  of 
the  past,  IB  it  not  more  than  doubtful,  whether  the  evil  of  such 
controversy  has  not,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  overbal- 
anced the  good  ? 
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The  great  points  in  which  Baxter  and  Oweii  agreed  shine 
down  upon  us  in  mingled  radiance  in  their  works ;  but  which 
of  us  have  been  benefitted  by  the  controversies  in  which  they 
spent  their  time  and  wasted  their  strength  ? 

But  especially,  since  controversy  has  gone  down  to  the  news- 
paper, and  the  arena  is  the  nation  ;  and  so  much  has  appeared 
already  of  the  frailties  and  sins  of  good  men,  for  which 
Christianity  and  all  her  friends,  beycmd  the  wind  of  the 
commotion,  have  blushed  and  wept — ought  we  not,  thus  ad- 
monished, to  make  bkste  slowly  in  putting  on  the  harness :  we 
need  attraction  and  approximaticm,  but  controversy  creates  re- 
pellency,  and  increases  our  distance  :  we  need  patience,  but 
it  increases  our  sensitiveness — meekness,  but  it  creates  ex- 
citement The  truth  is  beautiful  and  powerful  in  ite  sym- 
metrical proportions  and  delicate  shades,  which  controversy 
is  apt  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  out  points  in  opposite  extremes, 
around  which  a  feverish  heat  gathers,  by  the  vitality  diverted 
from  other  parts ;  while  all  between  languishes,  or  is  neglected, 
or  trodden  down.  The  truths  of  the  (^pel^  like  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  physician,  need  to  be  rightly  divided,  and  a  portion 
given  to  every  man  in  due  season  ; — but  by  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy, we  are  liable  to  prescribe  the  same  portions  in  all 
seasons,  to  all  patients,  in  the  same  quantities,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  various  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  indications  of  cure. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  no  general  rules  can  be  prescribed 
to  reconcile  those  different  shades  of  thought  which  result  from 
free  inquiry.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  satisfied,  and  that  is,  thai 
controversy  between  brethren  ought  never  to  commence  without 
the  intervention  of  a  friendly  conference,  to  ascertain,  first  of  all, 
whether  they  do  in  frict  differ,  and  wherein  they  differ,  and 
whether  the  points  of  difference  are  of  sufiScient  magnitude  to 
justify  a  puUic  discussion,  with  all  its  liabilities  to  evil. 

This  single  precaution  would,  in  my  opinion,  prevent  most 
disputes ;  and  why  should  good  men  -waaLd  their  strength,  and 
endanger  their  spirits,  and  divert  and  agitate  the  public  mind, 
only  to  discover  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  agreed ;  that  in 
some  things  they  misunderstood  one  another,  that  they  diffor 
but  on  few  points,  and  those  such  as  might  have  been  safely  let 
alone  7  Years  of  controversy  between  ourselves  would  not  have 
produced,  I  am  persuaded,  so  desirable  a  result,  as  the  few 
short  interviews  we  have  recently  had.  , 

Should  there  be  found  points  <rf  difference,  demanding 
puUic  discussion,  touching  matters  not  fundamental,  they 
ought  to  be  distinctly  recognised  as  such,  that  however  im- 
portant, they  shall  occasion  no  breach  of  charity,  and  no  i 
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pickm  of  heresy.  A  tigilant  eye  is  doubtless  to  be  kepi  open 
on  the  tendencies  of  things,  but  it  can  never  be  wise  to  plunge 
Ipto  actual  hostilities  to  prevent  possible  evils.  Sufficient  to 
the  day  is  (he  evil  thereof. 

There  is  another  point  on  which,  I  doubt  not,  our  views  wiD 
accord,  and  that  is,  that  we  should  carefully  avoid  the  drawing 
of  exact  lines,  and  the  formation  of  parties  to  sway  the- 
dogical  opinion  by  other  means,  than  those  of  fraternal  inter- 
course and  feiir  argument ;  an  influence  which  should' always 
be  preserved  in  the  church  of  God,  while  other  and  injurious 
influences  pass  away.  , 

I  cannot  doubt  that  I  understand  the  principles  and  shades 
of  difference  which  are  comprehended  within  the  limits  of 
Evangelical  Orthodoxy.  And  while  I  admit,  as  I  believe  all 
do,  the  liability  of  human  nature  to  extremes,  cmd  the  propriety 
of  vigilance,  and,  in  some  form,  of  discussion  which  may  try 
our  views,  and  secure  the  safe  and  judicious  balance  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  I  am  still  persuaded,  though  some  men  much  better  than 
myself  may  think  otherwise,  that  there  are  among  evangelical 
men  no  differences  in  principle,  on  any  fimdamental  point,  and 
no  shades  of  difference, which  do  not  admit  of  an  easy  and  peace- 
fril  comprehension  within  the  acknowledged  Umits  of  sound 
Orthodoxy ;  and  that  nothing  is  needed  to  bring  out  the  most 
cheering  evidence  of  the  fact,  but  time,  patieoce,  kind  explana-< 
tions,  and  brotherly  love ;  while  nothing  is  so  much  to  be 
feared,  as  a  hasty  commitment,  and  a  controversial  spirit,  which 
in  a  moment  may  tangle,  inextricably,  the  skein,  whose  thread, 
with  a  Utile  patience,  God  would  help  us  to  unwind  with  per- 
fect ease.  O  that  he  would  preserve  us,  my  brother,  and  all 
whom  we  love ;  that  the  generations  to  come,  when  they  read  of 
our  perils,  may  witness  our  deKverance,  and  give  glory  to  God. 

You  can  easily  perceive,  that  with  my  present  views,  I  would 
not  trust  myself  in  a  controversy  with  my  Christian  brethren 
for  the  specific  defence  of  any  particular  point  on  which  we 
may  differ.  But  I  am  willing  and  even  desirous,  if  it  should 
meet  your  approbation,  of  going  over  some  of  the  topics^  of  sup- 
posed difference,  for  the  purpose  of  a  calm  comparison  of  our  par- 
ticulaer  views,  that  we  may  perceive,  as  I  presume  we  shall  do^ 
our  general  agreement,  and  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  each 
other's  experience  and  most  matured  thoughts,  without  the  forms 
and  responsibilities  and  temptations  of  a  polemic  discussion. 

I  may  not  be  able  to  fulfil  my  own  expectation,  and  the  re- 
sults may  fall  far  short  of  my  hopes,  and  my  devout  supplication 
to  God.  But  so  painful  are  my  convictions  of  the  consequen- 
ces now  (^  a  chafing  controversy,  thai,  without  making  an  at- 
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tempt  for  peace,  I  could  not  carry  with  me  to  another  fidd  of 
labcNT,  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience ; — and,  should  my 
efforts  fail,  I  had  much  rather  fall  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
peace,  than  to  triumph  in  an  angry  controversy,  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  Church. 

May  the  Lord  grant  us  that  wisdom  frcHn  above,  of  which 
we  both,  I  trust,  feel  the  need,  and  the  promise  of  which,  I 
doubt  not,  we  endeavor  daily  to  lay  hold  upon ;  and  may  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  hold  us  in  his  right  hand,  and  make  us  ra- 
diant, instead  of  wandering  stars ;  and  unite  with  ourselves  the 
whole  household  of  faith  in  that  charity  which  is  the  bond  of 
perfectness — till  all  symptoms  of  painful  disagreement  shall  dis- 
appecLT,  and  all  our  discussions  eventuate  in  a  resolution  of  holy 
forces,  which'  shall  throw  the  waters  of  Ufe  into  one  channel, 
full,  and  clear  as  chrystal,  and  resistless  as  that  river  above, 
which  flows  from  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 

Boston^  Jiii.e,  1832.  Lyman  Beecher. 


REVIEWS. 


Decision  op  tub  Sopremb  Jodicial  Court  op  Mabsichu- 
SETTS,  in  a  case  relating  to  the  Sacramental  Furniture  of  a 
Church  in  BrookfieU ;  udth  the  entire  Arguments  of  Jxoa. 
Samuel  Hoar,  Jr.,  for  the  Plaintiff,  and  of  Hon.  Lbwu 
Strong,  for  the  Defendants  Boston  :  Peirce  and  Pirker, 
1832.  pp.  48. 

The  facts  in  the  case  before  us  are  briefly  these :  In  April, 
1B27,  the  contract  existing  between  the  Rev.  Michael  Stone  and 
the  Soath  Parish  in  Brookleld,  was  by  mutual  consent  dissolfed. 
During  the  summer  following.  Unitarian  ministers  were  inrited 
to  preach  in  the  meeting  house  of  the  parish,  and  in  Aogoit  a 
call  was  given  to  Mr.  George  R.  Noyes,  a  Unitarian,  to  settle 
there  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Upon  this,  a  minority  of  tlie 
parish,  including  all  the  male  members  of  the  church  except  twO| 
withdrew,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  new  religious  aocietj, 
under  the  statutes  of  181 1  and  1623.  In  November  of  the  same 
year,  the  church,  as  a  body,  voted  to  unite  with  this  new  societj 
m  the  support  of  public  worship,  and  Mr.  Stone,  whose  relatioB 
to  the  church  had  not  been  dissolved,  was  invited  to  ad  as  0^0* 
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later  of  the  neiir  society.  In  this  change  of  relation  on  the  pat t 
of  the  church  from  one  society  to  the  other,  the  deacons  took  with 
theaiy  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  sacramental  furniture. 

After  the  secession  of  the  church  from  the  parish,  the  two  male 
members  Who  continued  behind  affected  to  consider  themselves 
the  church,  holding  meetings,  admitting  members,  attending  on 
the  communion,  6lc,  Of  this  branch  of  the  church  (if  branch  it 
cau  be  called)  the  plaintiff  in  this  action  was  elected  sole  dea- 
con, and  an  action  was  brought  against  the  deacons  of  the  church 
for  the  recovery  of  the  sacramental  furniture. — The  facts,  as  in 
substance  above  stated,  were  agreed  at  the  Oct.  term,  1829,  and 
the  case  having  been  argued  in  writing  by  S.  Hoar,  Jun.  for  the 
Plaintiff  and  L.  Strong  for  the  Defendant,  and  continued  nisi^ 
judgment  was  given  for  the  Plaintiff,  at  the  term  of  the  Court 
holden  at  Worcester,  Oct.  1831. 

The  object  of  the  Pamphlet  before  us  seems  to  have  been  two- 
fold ;  first,  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  community  at  an  earlier 
day  than  it  would  appear  in  the  Term  Reports,  and  secondly,  to 
present  the  entire  argument  of  Mr.  Strong  in  support  of  the  rights 
of  the  churches.  This  argument  is  admitted,  both  by  Mr.  Hoar 
and  C.  J.  Shaw,  to  be  "  very  elaborate  and  able."  Mr.  Strong 
goes  into  an  examination  of  most  of  the  points  which  have  been 
agitated  in  the  late  discussions  respecting  the  rights  of  the  church- 
es, and  presents  the  case  "  to  the  consideration  of  the  Court 
frankly,  fully,  and  without  any  other  constraint,  than  that  imposed 
upon  every  citizen  by  the  relation  he  sustains  to  the  highest  Ju- 
dicial tribunal  of  the  Commonwealth." — His  plan  is  to  show, 

I.  That  **  the  Congregational  churches  of  Massachusetts ^  reg* 
ularly  gathered^  are,  and  always  have  been,  entirely  distinct  from 
the  towns,  parishes,  and  congregations  with  which  they  have  been 
associated  in  public  worship.** 

II.  That  **  to  some  extent  and  for  some  purposes,  at  least,  the 
churches  sustain  a  corporate  character"  This  is  shown,  1. 
*'  Because  of  the  authority  given  for  their  establishment  and  self- 
perpetuation."  2.  "  Because  of  the  exclusive  power  they  pos- 
sessed, for  more  than  half  a  century,  in  the  election  of  ministers 
for  themselves  and  the  towns  in  which  they  were  planted,  and  the 
controlling  influence  they  were  authorised  to  exercise  in  refer- 
ence to  the  same  subject,  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards." 
3.  "  Because  the  great  civil  privileges  exclusively  enjoyed,  in 
early  times,  by  their  members."  4.  *'  Because,  certain  powers 
having  been  granted  to  them,  the  right  of  holding  such  property 
as  was  requisite  to  the  exercise  of  those  powers  must  havd  been 
given  them  by  implication."  5.  *'  Because,  the  deacons  of 
churches  being  constituted  by  law  a  body  corporate  for  certain 
purposes,  the  body  by  which  that  class  of  officers  is  to  be  appoint- 
ed, advised,  and  brought  to  account,  must  of  necessity,  have  a 
perpetual,  and  to  some  extent,  therefore,  a  corporate  existence." 
And  0.  <'  Because  their  proce'edings  are  matter  of  record,  and 
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nay  be  proved  by  a  certified  copy  of  their  votes,  under  the  hand 
of  the  proper  recording  officer,  or  at  least  by  the  prodaction  of  the 
record  itself."  To  this  array  of  argument,  is  added  the  authorUtf 
of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens,  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country  to  the  present  time,  as  Gov.  Winthrop,  Mr. 
Wise,  C.  J.  Dana,  Judge  Lowell,  Gov.  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  James 
Savage,  all  speaking  of  churches,  without  hesitation,  as  in  some 
sense  incorporate  bodies. 

III.  The  third  and  last  general  proposition  in  the  Argument 
before  us  is  the  following  :  *^  A  church  may  he  dissolved  by  the 
decUh  of  all  its  members,  or  the  destruction  of  an  integral  part ,  as 
perhaps  the  death  of  all  its  male  members,  or  its  oton  voluntary 
determination  to  that  effect ;  hut,  except  in  case  of  a  forfeititre  of 
its  privileges  by  non  user,  in  no  other  way,** 

''  Tbete  loem  to  be  tho  only  modes  in  which,  according  to  tbe  roles  of  the 
eommon  law  applicable  to  bodies  of  this  nature,  a  dissolution  caa  be  effected. 
(2  Kvd  on  Corp.  447,  448,  465,  474.)  Having  been  established  under  a  gea- 
eral  law  of  the  government  the  rights  of  each  and  all  of  them  are  vested 
rights ;  and  as  well  might  even  the  legislatore  constitntionally  abrogate  the 
curters  of  our  private  corporations,  as  tbe  charters  of  our  ehui ches,— both 
being  alike  secured,  as  well  by  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  as  the  bar- 
rier which  the  constitution  has  wisely  thrown  about  the  property,  imKuuii- 
ties,  and  privileges  of  the  citizen.    (9  Cranch*s  Rep.  52.)*' 

**  Bnt  perhaps  it  may  be  objected,  with  a  view  to  disproving  the  identity 
of  the  church,  or  the  truth  of  our  position  as  to  the  dissolution  of  the  ehurch- 
ee,  or  both, — either  1,  that  persons  once  members' of  the  church,  when  ceas- 
ing to  be  members  of  the  parish  with  which  the  church  is  connected,  cease 
also  to  be  members  of  the  church  ; — 2,  that  it  is  essential  to  tho  existence  of 
a  chprch  that  it  should  be  connected  with  a  parish,  or  some  other  distinct 
religious  community  ; — or  3,  that  when  a  church  withdraws  from  a  society 
with  which  it  has  been  connected,  it  loses  its  civil  character  and  legal  rights,' 
as  a  church,  although  at  tho  same  moment  it  joins  another  society." 

The  first  of  these  allegations  is  disproved^  on  the  authority  of 
C.  J.  Parsons,  who  says  (9  Mass.  297)  **  the  members  of  a  church 
are  generally  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  but  this  inhabitancy  is 
not  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  church  member  ; — and  on  the 
authority  of  the  Cambridge  Platform  (Chap,  xiii) ;  and  on  the 
ground  of  the  general,  perhaps  universal  understanding  and  prac- 
tice of  the  churches. 

The  second  of  tbe  objections  above  mentioned,  viz.  "  that  it 
is  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  Congregational  church  that  it 
should  be  connected  with  a  parish,  or  some  other  distinct  religions 
community,"  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Strong  with  much  clearness 
and  forc^. 

«*  Were  it  not,"  says  be,  "  that  a  sentiment  of  this  aort  has  bee«  sd- 
▼anced  by  the  C.  J.  in  Baker  and  Fales,  (16  Mass.  504,)  we  should  have  cos* 
•idered  the  objection  as  without  any  manner  of  foundation  in  th^  history  of 
the  church,  and  introductory  of  a  principle  which  the  legislature  alone,  and 
even  that  branch  of  the  government  is  restricted  to  its  constitutional  limits, 
would  be  competent  to  esUhlish.  (9  Cranch  52.)  No  church  except  in  doa- 
neetion  with  some  other  society !    Whence  could  sueb  a  principle  have  bstf 
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derifed .'  It  it  to  be  found  m  any  6f  tl^e  ordinaocei  of  the  colonial  govern- 
jDentt — or  the  statutes  of  the  provincial  legislature  ?— or  legislative  enact- 
ments since  the  establishment  or  the  constitution  ?  Can  a  trace  of  it  be  dis- 
covered in  anv  judicial  deeisioni  until  it  was  first  announced  in  the  case  of 
Baker  and  Faies  ^  And  is  this  silence  of  a  whole  people,  for  nearly  two  oen- 
tories,  and  upon  a  subject  connected,  not  oulv  with  tho  independence,  but 
with  the  very  existence  of  the  churches  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  accounted 
as  nothing  ?  If  such  a  connection  be  essential  lo  the  existence  of  the  church- 
es, then  their  independence,  of  which  our  fathers  confidently  felt  theomelves 
secure,  was  but  a  dream,  which  the  light  of  a  more  enlarged  intelligence  has 
dissioated." 

"  Let  a  parish,  with  which  a  church  tlius  stripped  of  her  Bupposed  lights 
is  connected,  become  ever  so  regardless  of  the  Christian  faith,  ur  the  duties 
it  enjoins ; — let  the  teachers  it  sustains  be  ever  so  corrupt  in  principle  or  in 
practice ; — the  church  must  submit — there  is  no  possible  redemption.  If 
she  utters  her  complaints,  her  voice  is  drowned  l)y  the  nhuuls  of  her  foes  ; 
fur  eveu  in  tiiis  land  of  the  pilgrims,  the  law  has  giwn  tiiem,  and  deliberate- 
ly given  them,  the  ascendency  !  And  if  she  attempts  to  fly,  the  very  flight 
to  which  she  is  compelled  will  induce  a  forfei!  ure  of  every  species  of  prop- 
erty she  may  possess,  and  furnish  8u6h  conclusive  evidence  of  guilt  as  will 
be  followed  by  the  extinction  of  all  her  civil  and  legal  rights  ! 

"  Is  this  tho  body,  we  would  gravely  usk,  which  had  buch  '  full  liberty  to 
gather  her  members  into  a  church  estate  ?* — such  *  Iree  hberly  to  exercise 
all  the  ordinances  of  God  according  to  the  Scripture  ?' — such  *  free  exercise 
of  the  discipline  and  censures  of  Christ  according  to  the  rules  of  the  word  ?* 
(Col.  law,  1G41.)  Are  these  the  churehes,  which  are  entitled  '  to  use,  exer- 
cise and  enjoy  all  their  accustomed  privileges  and  liberties,  and  to  be  encour- 
aged in  the  peaceable  and  regular  enjoy aiont  thereof  ^'  (Prov.  law,  1693 
and  Stat,  of  1800.)  And  is  this  a  practical  illustration  of  ihe  value  of  that 
great  principle  uf  the  Biil  of  Rights — that  *  every  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians, demeaning  themselves  peaceably,  and  as  good  subjects  of  tho  Com- 
monwealth, sliaU  be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law  f*    (Art.  3.)** 

"The  only  circumstance,"  says  C.  J.  Parker,  (16  Mass.  504) 
"  which  gives  a  church  any  legal  chaiacter,  is  its  connexion  with 
some  regularly  constituted  society."  In  reply,  Mr«  Strong  ob- 
serves, **  There  seem  to  be  four  arguments,  and  four  only  as  we 
can  discover,  urged  in  support  of  this  doctrine.  1 .  That  the 
case  of  churches  is  analogous  to  that  of  towns  and  parishes,  where, 
a  parish  being  set  off  from  a  town,  the  remaining  part  of  the  towa 
is  deemed  the  principal  or  first  parish."  2.  "  That  the  case  of 
churches  is  analogous  to  that  of  numerous  fire  societies,  and  other 
voluntary  on  incorporate  associations,  iu  which  the  refusal  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  to  act  might  devolve  all  power  over  the 
subject  upon  those  who  might  choose  to  persevere."  3.  **  That 
the  principle  that  a  church  cannot  subsist  without  some  other  re- 
ligious community  to  which  it  is  attached  is  not  new,  but  has  beea 
the  understanding  of  the  people  of  New  England  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  colonies."  And  4.  "  That  a  church  may  exist  in 
an  ecclesiastical  sense,  without  officers  or  members  possessing 
any  ciyil  capacity." — Each  of  these  arguments  (the  same  used  bj 
C.  J.  Parker  in  the  Dedham  case)  to  show  the  dependent  exist- 
ence of  the  churches,  and  their  indissoluble  connexion  with  so- 
cieties or  parishes,  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Strong  at  length,  and 
ihown  to  be  without  foundation ;  and  the  conclusion  is  dn^wq 
34* 
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with  great  coniidenoey  *'  that  it  is"  not  "  essential  to  the  exist- 
euce  of  a  Congregational  church,  that  it  should  be  connected  with 
a  parish,  or  with  any  other  distinct  religious  community." 

The  third  objection,  viz.  "  that  when  a  church  withdraws  from 
a  society  with  which  it  has  been  connected,  it  loses  its  ciril  char- 
acter and  legal  rights,  as  a  church,  although  at  the  same  momeot 
it  joins  another  society,"  is  refuted,  by  the  numerous  remofak 
of  churches  which  have  taken  place  in  our  country,  without  los- 
ing their  existence  or  their  rights ; — and  on  the  ground  of  a  late 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

"  In  Gridley  and  Clark  (2  Pick.  403)  the  Plaintiff  had  been  installed  is 

?a8tor  of  a  church  and  settled  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Granby,  in 
797.  In  1821,  his  connection  with  the  society  over  which  he  had  been  wt* 
tied  was  dissolved,  and  the  church  having  premously  voted  to  Join  a  new  to- 
dety,  formed  within  the  town,  and  that  society  having  given  him  a  call  to 
be  their  minister,  he  accepted  the  call.  The  question  was,  whether  he  wu 
still  settled,  and  exempted  from  taxation.  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  tbe 
Court,  the  Chief  Justice  sajs — "  He  had  been  once  installed  over  the  same 
people,  making  part  of  a  body  politic  or  corporation.  He  has  now,  by  con- 
sent of  all  parties,  become  the  minister  of  a  portion  of  that  people  within 
the  same  town,  and  the  church  of  which  he  is  pastor  is  the  sceme  chwrdi  ottr 
tohich  he  teas  installed  in  1797.  Thus  establishing,  if  the  views  of  the  Chief 
Justice  were  correct,  two  points  : — 1st,  that  a  church  may  exist  in  a  le^ 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  sense,  after  its  secession  from  the  society  with  which 
it  was  first  connected ; — and  2d,  that  the  identity  of  a  church  is  not  at  all 
^  affected  by  its  removal." 

We  have  thus  gone  through  with  this  elaborate  argument,  at 
least  so  far  as  it  is  of  general  concern ;  and  the  Christian  com- 
munity, we  have  no  doubt,  will  unite  with  us  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  churches  are  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Strong  for  the 
attention  which  he  has  given  to  the  subject.  We  have  here,  not 
the  deductions  of  ecclesiastical,  unprofessional  men,  or  the  plead- 
ings of  a  mere  lawyer,  but  the  deliberate  conclusions  (so  we  are 
authorized  to  understand  it)  of  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and 
distinguished  Jurists  in  the  Commonwealth ;  and  however  they 
may  be  regarded  in  certain  circles  at  present,  the  time,  we  cannot 
doubt,  is  coming,  when  misapprehension  and  prejudice  will  be 
removed,  and  opinions  such  as  these  will  be  duly  appreciated 

We  now  turn  from  the  argument  of  Mr.  Strong  to  exaoMBe 
some  of  the  positions  of  Mr.  Hoar,  and  of  C.  J.  Shaw,  as  expressed 
in  the  decision  of  the  Court.  And  our  first  remark  is,  that  tbe 
ground  of  discussion  respecting  the  rights  of  the  churches  is 
materially  narrowed.  Many  points  which  were  onoe  disputed, 
and  which  the  firiends  of  the  churches  felt  themselves  called  upon 
to  establish,  are  now  virtually  given  up ;  or  at  least  they  are  no 
longer  drawn  into  the  discussion.  For  instance,  we  were  form- 
erly told,  judicially,  (16  Mass.  499)  that  there  was  no  distinction 
tit  primitive  times  between  the  church  and  the  congregation,  but 
all  the  assembly  were  considered  as  the  church,  and  all  were  in- 
vited, without  distinction,  to  come  to  the  "  communion  table  and 
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receive  the  sacrament"  But  of  this  we  hear  nothing  now.  We 
were  formerly  told  (16  Mass.  404)  that  in  the  early  settlement  of 
the  country ^  ''there  was  no  very  familiar  distinction  between  the 
church  and  the  whole  assembly  of  Christians  in  the  town.  Almost 
if  not  quite  all  the  adult  inhabitants  were,  at  that  time,  church 
members ;  and  a  grant  to  the  church,  under  such  circumstances, 
could  mean  nothing  else  than  a  grant  to  the  town."  But  th.e  de- 
fence of  these  strange  positions  is  now  abandoned.  ''It  may  be 
very  true,"  says  C.  J.  Shaw,  "  that  churches  in  this  Common- 
wealth are,  and  always  have  been,  distinct  from  the  towns,  par- 
ishes, and  congregations  with  which  they  are  associated."  In- 
deed, so  far  from  denying  this  distinction,  C.  J.  Shaw  labors  to 
define  and  establish  it. 

"  A  confrre^tion  maj  be  imaffinod,  every  indiyidual  of  which  may  be  a 
church  member.  In  this  case,  the  same  body  of  individuals  would  possess 
two  distinct  capacities,  having  certain  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  in  each. 
To  illustrate  this,  suppose  ten  young  married  men  procure  from  the  govern- 
meat  the  grant  of  a  township  of  land  and  settle  upon  it,  get  incorporated  as 
a  town,  and  settle  a  minister,  all  with  their  wives  being  members  of  the 
church  in  full  communion.  Here  the  town,  parish,  and  church  are  all  com- 
posed of  the  same  individuals.  They  are  however  to  be  regarded  as  three 
distinct  bodies  for  different  purposes  Known  to  the  law  ;  or  what  is  in  effect 
the  same  thin^,  a  body  with  three  distinct  capacities.  This  familiar  instance 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  point,  that  there  is  no  incongruity  in  saying  that 
a  religious  society  and  a  church  are  to  many  purposes  disiinct  bodies,  asso- 
ciated for  distinct  purposes,  and  having  distinct  rights,  and  yet  be  composed 
of  the  same  individuals.  When  thus  composed,  which  case  rarely  happens  in  ' 
ffict,  though  these  distinctions  may  exist  only  in  contemplation  of  law,  they 
are  nevertheless  plain  and  real ;  but  when  one  or  more  individuals  are  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  but  not  of  the  church,  the  distinction  becomes  practical, 
and  relates  back  to  all  grants,  contracts,  and  other  acts  done  and  riffbts  ac- 
quired, when  the  same  individuals  were  associated  in  different  capacities." 

Formerly  it  was  deemed  of  great  importance  to  establish  the 
corporate  character*  of  the  churches;  or  to  show,  that  to  some  ex- 
tent and  for  certain  purposes  at  least,  the  churches  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  civil  corporations.  But  it  is  now  said  that,  were  this 
l)oint  ever  so  clearly  proved,  the  rights  of  the  churches,  according 
to  our  understanding  of  them,  could  not  be  maintained. 

**  Should  the  defendant  incontrovertibly  prove  churches  to  be  qud  corpora- 
UoDs,  or  even  corporations  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word,  and  should  he 
clearly  establish  all  the  other  general  propositions  advanced  in  his  very  elab- 
orateand  able  argument,  he  will  wholly  fail  to  estabhsh  the  right  for  which 
he  contends,"  &c. 

"  Were  it  proved  ever  so  clearly,"  says  C.  J.  Shaw,  *'  that  to  some  pur- 
poses churches  are  corporations,  with  power  to  hold  property,  it  would  tend 
very  little  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  therefore  they  may  secede  from 
the  religious  societies  in  which  they  are  formed,  and  be  capable  of  subsisting 
and  acting  without  dependence  on  or  connexion  with  such  societies."  "  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  a  case  more  strongly  illustrative  of  this  point  than 
ooe  arising  immediately  out  of  the  subject  before  us.  Deacons  of^  churches 
bv  statute  are  made  corporations,  with  all  the  legal  powers  and  qualiOcations 
of  corporations,  capable  of  taking  and  holding  property  in  saccession,  and  of 
suing  and  being  sued.    Both  the  parties  in  this  suit  are  such  corporations, 
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•uing  and  defending  in  that  character,  and  without  it  wonid  have  no  gtai- 
'iDg  in  Court.  But  can  it  be  imagined  that  deaoonf  coutd  separate  theio- 
■enres  from  the  chorches  by  which  they  are  chosen,  and  as  eorporatioof  nb- 
sist  and  act  independently  of  them  ?  How  then  eonld  it  be  concluded,  if 
churches  were  corporations,  that  in  consequence  of  holding  that  chuacter 
thejr  could  subsist  and  act  independently  of  the  parishes  and  religious  »>• 
cietios  in  which  they  are  formed." 

Id  order  that  the  case  here  referred  to— the  most  strongly  illus- 
trative, we  are  told,  that  can  possibly  be  imagined — maj  truli/ 
illustrate  the  point  in  question  at  all,  it  must  l^  shown  that  the 
nature  of  the  connexion  between  a  church  and  its  deacons,  tod 
between  a  parish  and  church,  is  substantially  the  same.  Wilboot 
doubt,  there  maybe  dependent  corporations.  The  deacons  oft 
church  are  a  corporation  of  this  character.  But  it  will  not  follow 
that  churches  (if  corporations  at  all)  are  equally  dependent,  and 
equally  incapable  of  a  separate  existence,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between  the  supposed  principal 
and  its  dependent  is  in  both  cases  the  same.  Let  us  then  look  tt 
this  point  a  moment.  The  church,  by  vote,  appoints  its  deacons ; 
and  to  the  church  they  arc  directly  and  constantly  amenable.  For 
misconduct,  they  may  at  any  time  be  impeached,  tried,  deposed, 
and  excommunicated.  For  misappropriation  of  the  funds  of  tbe 
church,  they  may  be  called  to  an  account,  and  compelled  by  legil 
process  to  make  restitution.  Will  C.  J.  Shaw,  or  his  friends,  un- 
dertake to  point  out  any  thing  in  the  connexion  between  church 
and  parish,  which  bears  the  slightest  resemblance  to  this?  Do 
the  parish,  by  vote,  appoint  the  church-members?  Or  are  tbe 
church-members  amenable  to  the  parish,  so  as  to  be  liable  to  be 
impeached,  tried,  and  excommunicated  by  them  ?  The  most  ar- 
rant sticklers  for  parish  rights,  and  for  church  annihilation,  have 
never  yet  advanced  such  claims  as  these.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  case  of  a  church  and  its  deacons — the  most  strongly  illus- 
trative of  the  point  in  debate  of  any  that  the  invention  of  the  Chief 
Justice  could  furnish — fails  altogether  to  illustrate  it  to  any  good 
purpose.  It  goes  only  to  show  that  there  may  he  dependent  cor- 
porations, a  fact  which  no  one  ever  called  in  question. 

C.  J.  Shaw,  however,  does  not  regard  the  churches  as  in  any 
proper  sense  incorporate  bodies ;  and  before  proceeding  to  the 
precise  point  in  debate,  it  may  be  proper  to  examine  some  things 
which  he  has  advanced  in  relation  to  this  subject.  In  opposition 
to  the  corporate  character  of  the  churches,  he  urges,  first,  that 
corporate  powers  are  not  necessarily  implied  in  any  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  granted  to  these  bodies.  He  admits,  indeed,  that 
the  rights  and  privileges  granted  to  them  would  imply  the  exiat- 
eoce  of  corporate  powers,  were  it  not  for  their  necessary  connex- 
ion with  incorporated  societies ;  hut  being  thus  connected,  corpo- 
rate powers  are  not  needful  for  them,  and  of  course  are  not  im- 
plied. 

''  The  power  giTen  to  chnrches  hy  some  of  the  colonial  and  provincial 
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laws  to  act  and  vote  in  the  choice  of  a  minister,  either  ezclasiyely  or  concur- 
rentlj  with  the  society,  required,  while  it  ezisi ted ,. nothing  more  than  that 
there  should  be  a  church  in  each  religious  society,  duly  orsanized  and  per- 
petuated ;  besides,  this  power  has  been  expressly  abrogated  l)y  the  Constitu- 
tion.*** Again ;  "  Corporate  powers  are  not  attributable  to  churches  by  im- 
plication, from  the  supposed  necessary  existence  of  those  powers  in  order  to 
maintain  a  perpetual  succession  of  deacons,  because  by  the  corporate  charac- 
ter and  powers  of  the  religious  societies  to  which  such  churches  are  incident, 
the  perpetual  succession  of  deacons  can  be  preserved." 

It  will  be  seeo,  that  here  is  no  proof  offered  of  the  dependent 
existence  of  the  churches,  and  of  their  inseparable  connexion  with 
religious  societies.  This  is  assumed  without  proof,t  and  in  oppo- 
sition, as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  to  the  most  convincing  evidence. 
We  intend  not  to  go  into  the  subject  here.     We  would  just  in- 

*  If  C.  J.  Shaw  only  means  here  ihat  Ihe  church  has  no  longer  power  to  choose  "  a 
minister"  for  ihe  parish,  we  admit  the  fact,  and  rejoice  in  it.  If  he  means  that  the 
churches  now  have  no  power  to  elect  their  own  nretiding  officers,  their  mxstors ;  we 
deny  that  the  Consiiiution  has  ever  abrogated  this  power.  But  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  touch  farther  upon  the  subject  before  we  are  through.  For  h  full  and  unan' 
stoered  discussion  of  it,  see  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  Vol.  i.  pp.  69 — ^73,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  974 
— 384. 

t  A  distinguished  Lawyer  of  Massachusetts,  aAer  carefully  attending  to  the  decision 
before  us,  has  polftely  favored  ua  with  the  following  remarks.  They  are  too  valuable 
to  he  withheld  from  our  readers. 

"  April  2, 1831 
"  The  principle  of  the  dependence  of  the  churches  upon  the  religious  societies^  with 
which  they  are  associated  in  public  wonbip,  seems  to  have  been  assumed  without 
proof: — and  then,  either  the  churches  are  not  corporations,  because,  beine  dependent 
«p6a  such  societies,  they  may  well  exist  without  corporate  powers^— or  else,  if  tbev 
are  corporations,  they  are  subordinate  ones,  and  cannot  exist  but  m  connection  with 
their  priucipals,  because  of  the  same  dependence. 

"  If  this  principle  of  dependence  be  correct,  there  is  an  end  of  the  controversy ; — 
and  yet  an  obvious  difference  exists,  between  showing  it  to  be  so,  by  a  reference  to 
historical  facts,  or  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  these  bodies,  as  ori^inall^  establish- 
ed, and  pointing  out  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  system,  which  the  pnnciple  may 
put  In  0])eration,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  its  truth. 

'*  But  whether  true  or  false,  if  the  churches  v^ould  otherwise  be  deemed  corporations 
by  necessary  implication  of  law,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  bow  the  fact  of  their  be- 
ing associated  with  other  bodies,  which,  though  sustaining  a  corporate  character,  have 
no  agency  in  their  establishment  or  continuance,  at  all  diminishes  the  necessity  of  such  % 
an  implication. 

'*  Suppose  the  legislatture  were  to  pass  a  law,  authorizing  any  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Mayor,  to  associate  for  the  purpose  of 
piloting  vessels  into  the  harbor,  with  power  to  appoint  a  treasurer,  competent  to  take 
and  hold  all  real  and  personal  estate  belonging:  to  the  body,  in  perpetual  succession, 
and  also  to  elect  new  members  to  supply  the  place  of  those  dyin^  or  withdrawing,  to 
choose  all  necessary  officers,  and  especially  a  committee  firom  time  to  time  to  bring 
the  treasurer  to  account,  and  if  need  be  to  prosecute  actions  for  that  purpose.  Mow 
suppose  such  an  association  to  be  formed,  and  to  have  accumulated,  by  its  own  indus- 
try or  the  donations  of  others,  a  lam  estate  }~would  it  not  be  deemed,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  its  riffbts,  a  corporate  body  7  or  would  it  be  sufficient,  for  the  protection  of 
these  rights,  and  for  the  identity  and  perpetual  succession  of  the  body  itself,  that  the 
city  was  expressly  constituted  by  its  charter  a  corporation  ?  But  what  connection  had 
the  city,  as  such,  with  this  business  of  pilotage !  having  had  no  agency  in  the  creation 
of  the  body  originally,  or  in  continuing  its  existence  afterwards.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, might  It  not  well  be  said,  this  association  was  a  voluntaiy  one,  authorized  by 
law;~every  principle  of  justice  requires  it  should  be  sustained  j — and  the  law  will 
sustain  it,  whether  the  city  desires  its  preservation  or  not,  by  deeming  it  a  corporation. 
"  And  if  tlie  churches  are  corporations,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  because  they 
are  incidental  and  subordinate  ones,  even  if  they  are  «o,  advantage  can  be  taken  of  any 
abuse  of  their  powers,  amounting  tQ  forfeiture^  before  judgement  of  forfeiture  has  been 
pronounced.'' 
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quire  of  C.  J.  Shaw  ia  what  light  he  would  regard  the  churches 
of  Massachusetts,  previous  to  their  connexion  with  any  iucorporat- 
ed  societies.  In  what  light  would  he  regard  these  bbdies  when, 
before  there  were  any  parishes  in  the  land,  they  raised  money,  by 
*'  rates'', and  **  compulsion  by  levies*'  to  build  their  houses  of  wor- 
ship, and  *'  by  way  of  taxation"  for  the  support  of  their  ministers!* 
In  what  light  would  he  regard  the  first  church  in  Plymouth  wheo, 
in  1644,  while  yet  there  were  no  parishes,  and  before  parochial 
power  was  committed  to  the  towns,  it  purchased  of  the  natives 
**in  the  name  of  the  church"  and  the  Court  of  the  colony  "grant- 
ed unto  the  church,"  all  the  territory  now  included  in  the  towns 
of  Eastham,  -Wellfleet,  and  Orleans  ?t  Did  not  these  and  the  like 
acts,  which  at  that  time  were  common  to  the  churches,  imply  tb« 
possession  of  corporate  powers?  And  if  the  churches  then  were 
corporations,  when,  and  by  what  act,  have  they  been  disfranchis- 
ed ?   ,  When  did  they  become  nnincorporate  ? 

But  C.  J.  Shaw  insists,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  act  of 
1754,  incorporating  the  deacons,  necessarily  implies  that  the 
churches  are  not  themselves  corporations.  Mr.  Strong  draws  di- 
rectly the  opposite  conclusion  from  this  act,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  with  infallible  sequence. 

'*  Upon  aay  other  hypothesii,  the  langaafre  of  the  title  and  preamble  and 
other  parts  of  both  statutes  is  utterly  inexplicable.  Had  churcbes,  at  the 
passing  of  the  first  statute  in  1754,  been  other^than  corporate  bodies  to  soiDe 
extent,  how  naturally  would  the  act  have  been  entitled  *'  an  act  for  these- 
curing  and  lenderjng  effectual"— instead  of  "  better  securing  and  rendering 
mare  effeclual"  donations  to  pious  and  charitable  uses  ;  and  how  obTiooily* 
too,  would  that  clause  in  the  preamble, — **  but  doubts  have  aiiseo  in  temit 
cases  such  donations  and  grants  niav  operate  so  as  to  go  in  succession,"  eith- 
er have  given  place  to  some  other  K)rm  of  expression,  or  have  been  expung- 
ed altogether.  The  very  frame  and  fashion  of  the  set,  therefore,  induce  a 
violent  presumption,  that  the  legislature  regarded  the  churches,  at  the  time 
of  passing  it,  as  sustaiuing  for  some  purposes  a  corporate  chaiacter. 

**  But  that  this  must  be  the  true  construction  of  the  statute  of  1754  is  eri- 
dent  also  from  another  consideration.  The  deacons  of  the  several  chorchet 
are  authorized  to  take  in  succession,  and  are  made  a  body  corporate  for  thif 
purpose.  But  how  are  they  to  take  in  succession,  without  the  existence  of 
some  body  in  which  is  supposed  to  be  vested  the  power  of  making  successive 
appointments  to  that  office  ?  They  cannot  have  the  power  ihemselves  of 
appointing  their  successors,  and  their  successors  are  not  to  be  appointed  by 
the  government,  or  any  judicial  tribunal,  as  trustees  may  sometimes  be  bj  & 
Judge  of  Probate,  or  a  court  of  chancery.  By  whom  then  are  ibey  tobe 
choien  or  appointed  ?  Manifestly  by  the  churches.  The  churches  then  tre 
-  supposed  to  have  a  perpetual  existence,  and  having  no  new  powers  given 
them  for  this  purpose  bv  the  aot,  they  roust,  in  the  contemplation  of  tbe  leg- 
islature, have  possessed  those  powers,  viz.  the  power  of  seU-perpetuation  ana 
appointnlent  to  office,  before  tne  act  was  passed." 

*'  In  confirmation  of  this  principle,  if  any  confirmation  be  at  all  reqaisitei 
we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  other  parts  of  the  same  statute. 

^*  The  churches  have  power  to  call  their  deacons,  or  the  new  corporatioB, 
to  an  account.    These  deacons  take  property,  divided  or  granied  to  them  ia 

•  See  Winlhrop's  Hist.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  31, 95. 
t.  Hisu  CoU.  Vol.  viii.  p.  165, 
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perpetoil  ■accession,  and  the  grant  of  the  power  to  choose  a  committee  to 
oali  tbem  to  an  account,  if  it  mean  anj  thing,  most  confer  a  power,  corres- 
ponding, in  its  extent  or  daration,  with  the  extent  or  duration  of  the  estate 
Tested  in  those  who  are  to  render  it.  But  that  is  an  estate  in  perpetual  sne- 
cession — and  the  power  given,  therefore,  must  be  perpetual,  and  the  body  by 
which  it  is  to  be  exercised  must  have  a  perpetual  existence. 

*'*'  Bat  the  committee  thus  chosen  are  authorised  not  only  to  call  the  dea- 
cons, or  other  church  officers,  to  an  aotount,  but  if  need  be,  to  commenct  and 
prosecute  any  suits,  touching  the  same.  Here  then  authority  is  given  by  law 
fojr  the  prosecution  of  suits  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  and  by  agents  of  its 
own  appohitment ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  doubted,  whatever  may  be  the  form  - 
of  action,  that  the  power  conferred  is  a  power  conferred  upon  the  ehurch. 
But  how  are  such  suits  to  be  commenced  ?  In  the  name  of  the  ehurch  ? 
Then  the  church  must  be  a  corporation.  But  if  in  the  name  of  the  commit- 
tee— a  committee  of  what  body  ?  chosen  by  whom  ?  The  church.  Their 
character  must  then  be  disclosed  upon  the  record,  and  the  ehurch,  to  this 
extent,  must  possess  corporate  powers." 

To  the  reasoning  in  these  last  sentences  C.  J.  Shaw  replies,  by 
resorting  to  his  favorite  assumption  of  the  dependent  existence  of 
the  churches,  and  their  indissoluble  connexion  with  some  organ- 
ized society.  "  The  corporate  character  of  the  religious  society 
ascertains  the  church,  the  election  of  this  body  constitutes  the 
committee,  and  the  power  to  sue  vests  in  the  committee,  by  force 
of  the  statute."  As  the  point  here  assumed  is  manifestly  the 
hinge  on  which  the  whole  case  turns,  we  really  think  there  ought 
to  have  been  some  effort  made  to  support  it*  It  ou^ht  to  hare 
been  clearly  proved. 

C.  J.  Shaw  says  that,  in  the  early  times  of  this  Commonwealth, 
"  churches  were  respected  for  their  piety  and  utility,  and  their 
rights  were  recognized  and  acquiesced  in  by  general  consent, 
without  being  defined  or  secured  by  law.** — Now  it  is  easy^to  show 
that  this  assertion  is  without  foundation ;  and  in  showing  it,  it 
will  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  act  of  1754  produced  no  real 
alteration  in  the  legal  state  of  the  churches,  but  wa^  intended,  as 
expressed  in  the  preamble,  "  for  the  better  securing"  of  what  was 
comparatively  secured  before,  and  secured  in  much  the  same  way. 
No  one,  who  has  read  the  Cambridge  Platform,  can  doubt  that 
the  rights  of  the  churches  are  there  **  defined  ;"  and  none  who 
know  the  history  of  that  instrument  can  reasonably  doubt  that,  by 
means  of  it,  the  rights  of  the  churches  were  intended  to  be  '*  se- 
cured by  law."  The  Synod  which  framed  the  Platform  was  not 
a  mere  voluntary  association  of  Ministers  and  Delegates ; — it  was 
constituted  by  order  of  the  General  Court  ;•  the  members  were 
supported,  while  in  session,  at  the  public  charge ;  the  Platform, 
when  framed,  was  "  presented  to  the  Court  for  consideration  and 
acceptance ;"  and  the  same  "  was  most  thankfully  accepted  and 
<n^rovtd.'*i  "  It  passed  the  test,"  says  Hubbard,  *'  of  the  whoU 
Gemeral  Court,  both  magistrates  and  deputies,  and  the  practice  of 


*  ""Thft  order  was  sent  to  the  cborches  wiUiio  Uiis  jnrisdicUoo ;  and  to  the  cfaorches 

'  dictioiis,  a  lettei  " —  .  ••       -^- 

Vol.  iL  p.  181 


in  other  joiisdictions,  a  letter  was  sent  withal.'*    WinUirop's  Hist.  Vol.  ii.  p.  9S9. 
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it  was  commended  to  aU  the  churches  of  the  jwrisdUiiou"  Hisl 
p.  550^  This  act,  or  order,  passed  "  in  the  month  of  October, 
1648/'  In  1680,  the  Platform  was  again  approved  bj  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  and  **  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
churches  in  present  and  after  times."  By  these  acts  of  the  Courts, 
especially  the  first,  the  churches  were  virtually  established  and 
incorporated,  with  all  the  poweirs  and  liberties  granted  to  them 
in  the  Platform.  Accordingly  the  Platform  has  faMsen  customuilj 
denominated  our  "  religious  charter,"  '*  the  religious  constitntin 
of  the  colonies,"  the  **  constitution  of  our  Congregational  church- 
es," d^c*  But  the  Platform  secures  to  the  churches,  throogfa 
their  deacons,  in  like  manner  as  the  act  of  1754,  the  power  of 
receiving,  holding,  and  disposing  of  property.  **  The  office  tod 
work  of  a  deacon  is,  to  receive  the  offerings  of  the  church,  gifts 
given  to  the  church,  and  to  keep  the  treasury  of  the  church,  ud 
therewith  to  serve  the  tables  which  the  church  is  to  provide  for, 
as  the  Lord's  table,  the  table  of  the  Ministers  [there  were  no  par* 
ishes  in  these  days  to  provide  for  ministers]  and  of  such  as  areio 
necessity."  Chap.  vii.  The  act  of  1754,  so  fiir  as  it  relates  to 
Congregational  churches,  was  little  more  than  a  confirming  or 
re-enacting  of  this  provision  of  the  Platform.  It  was  simplj 
defining  and  confirming  rights  which  had  been  legally  secured  to 
the  churches  more  than  a  hundred  years  before. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  look  at  the  precise  point  in  questioo 
respecting  church  rights,  ai  narrowed  down  by  the  recent  dis- 
cussions in  regard  to  the  subject.  It  is  simply  this :  Does  tJu 
church  possess  an  independent  existence  ?  Can  it  exist,  separete 
from  a  parish  or  religious  society  ?  Or  can  it  separate  Uu^ 
from  a  society  unth  which  it  is  connected,  and  still  retain  its  n- 
istence  and  identity  ? — C.  J.  Shaw  answers  these  questions  in  the 
negative. 

**  The  idontity  of  m  Congregational  church,  need  in  the  leiMe  alrtadj  tz- 
plained,  must  be  considered  as  depending  apon  the  identity  of  the  pariw  or 
religious  society  with  which  it  is  connected.  In  this  Tiew,  its  identitj  ouj 
or  may  not  depend  upon  locality.  If  the  religious  society  with  which  it  ii 
connected  may  chinge  its  place  of  meeting  and  worship,  without  afisctiif 
its  identity,  as  most  societies  mav,  at  least  within  certain  limits,  ths  cum 
change  might  take  place  in  regard  to  the  church,  and  yet  it  would  coDtioBC 
the  same  church.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  inquiry  to 
say,  that  when  a  parish  or  religious  society  is,  by  its  constitution,  limited  to 
anyplace,  tlie  church  of  such  society,  by  whatever  terms  designatsd,  if 
•qually  limited,  b^img  neeesgarily  MssocimUd  <ind  indisMolMblff  eotmtdd  wA 

•  See  Hutch'mtoo's  Hist.  Vol.  ii.  p.  18.  Trumbull's  Hist,  of  Coon.  Vol  L  p.  289, 
and  Mags.  Term  Reports,  Vol.  iii  p.  165.  A  noted  Unitarian  "  Layman''  of  nostoo, 
speakioi^  of  the  Flathmn,  sa>'8, "  A  law  was  necessary  to  call  ihe  Synod  wbfcfa/ru»f<^ 
it,  and  their  ''proceedings  wore  considered  of  no  account,  till  adopted  by  the  I^gidO' 
taire,**  Tub  Platform  ''was  dult  passed  into  a  law  bt the  lboisi^titi 
APOPTioif ."  In  the  same  connexion,  be  rpeaks  of  a  church  as  "  a  body  corporatt." 
See  **  Inquiry  into  the  Kight  to  change  the  Ecc.  Constitution  of  the  Cong.  Cburrbei  d 
^      "    PP*  ta— 90.    Notes  p.  ii. 
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such  religious  society ^  and  incapable  of  subsisting  independently  of  tt/* — 
Again,  *'  If  a  church  is  rightly  described  as  an  association  of  all  or  part  of 
the  members  of  a  religious  society,  and  united  ior  the  celebration  of  Chris- 
tian ordinances,  it  is  necessarily  incident  to  and  inseparably  connected  toitk 
such  parish  or  religious  society,** 

In  support  of  these  positioDs,»which  go  to  the  determination  of 
the  whole  point  at  issue,  there  are  really  no  arguments  in  the  de- 
cision before  us.     The  positions  are  assumed  in  the   definition 
given  of  a  church  ; — but  not  a  word  is  said  to  show  the  correct- 
ness of  this  definition, — its  accordance  with  the  Platform^  or  with 
the  established  usages  of  the  country.     It  will  be  easy  to  show 
that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  either.     The  definition  is  as 
follows  :  **  The  church  is  composed  of  those  persons,  being  mem- 
btrs   of  ^^  a  particular**  parish  or  religious  society ^  who  unite 
themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  sup- 
per."    Or  thus ;  **  a  church  is  rightly  described  as  an  association 
of  all  or  part  of  the  members  of  a  religious  society^  and   united 
for  the  celebration  of  Christian  ordinances."     According  to  this 
definition,  as  in  both  instances  expressed,  and  according  to  the 
use  made  of  it  in  the  argument,  it  is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
a  church  that  it  should  grow  out  of  some  religious  sdciety ;  and 
it  is  essential  to  membership  in  a  particular  church,  that  the  indi^ 
viduals  belonging  to  it  should  also  belong  to  the  society  with  which 
the  church  is  connected.     But  can  either  of  these  positions  be 
sustained? — The  first  is  refuted   by  the  fact,  that  the  churchy  in 
this  country,  was  the  original  institution — that  churches  existed 
here  Jong  before  there  were  any  parishes  out  of  which  they  could 
grow,  or  with  which  they  could  be  connected.     And  in  forming 
new  religious  establishments  in  later  times,  it  has  been  more  com- 
mon, as  well  as  more   in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  first  to 
gather  a  church,  and  then  organize  a  society  to  co-operate  with  it, 
than  first  to  organize  a  society,  and  then  gather  a  church  out  of  it. 
As  to  the  second  of  the  positions  involved   in   the  definition 
above  given,  viz.  that  it  is  essential  to  membership  in  a  particular 
church,  that  the  individuals  belonging  to  it  should  belong  to  the 
society  with  which  the  church  is  connected;  it  is  plainly  in  con- 
tradiction, both  to  the  Platform,  to  the  general  understanding  and 
usage  of  the  churches,  and  to  previous  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court      In  the  definition  of  a  church,   as  given  in  the  Pjatform 
and  in  our  old  ecclesiastical  writers,  nothing  is  said  about  the 
connexion  of  the  church,  or  of  its  members,  with  any  particular 
religious  society,  nor  is  there  the  least  intimation  that  any  such 
connexion   was   thought  to  be   necessary.     "  A   Congregational 
church,"  says  the  Platform,   '*  is,  by  the  institution  of  Christ,  a 
part  of  the  militant  visible  church,  consisting  of  a  company  of 
saints  by  calling,  united  into  one  body  by  a  holy  covenant,  for  the 
public  worship  of  God,  and  the  mutual  edificatioa  one  of  another 
in  the  fellowship  of  the   Lord  Jesus."  Chap.  ii.     Sjippose  C.  J. 

VOL.  V. — KG.  YII,  36 
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Shaw  had  adopted  this  ancient  and  acknowledged  definition  of  a 
church,  instead  of  framing  one  for  himself  It  obviously  would 
havo  deranged  and  defeated  his  whole  argument. 

The  thirteenth  Chapter  of  the  Platform  from  the  sixth  sectioo 
to  the  end,  which  treats  of  *'  the  removal  of  church  members 
from  one  church  to  another/'  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  iimii 
principle  of  this  decision.  According  to  the  decision,  when 
church  members  leave  the  society  with  which  the  church  is  con- 
nected, they  cease  to  be  members  of  the  church.  And  even  if  & 
majority  of  them  leave  the  society,  and  leave  it  by  solemn  vote  u 
a  church,  this  alters  not  the  case  at  all — they  still  leave  the 
church  behind.  But  according  to  the  express  provisions  of  the 
Platform,  when  church  members  leave  a  parish  or  a  religious  so- 
ciety, they  retain  their  connexion  with  the  church  from  which 
they  remove,  until  they  are  dismissed,  and  recommended,  and 
actually  received  into  some  other  church.  And  these  provisions 
of  the  Platform  are  according  to  tho  understanding  and  usage  of 
the  churches  of  Massachusetts,  from  their  first  planting  to  th« 
present  time.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  there  is  now  t 
churcli  in  the  land,  which  has  not  more  or  less  acknowledged 
members,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  society  with  which  the  church 
is  connected.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  members  of  the 
churches  in  the  city  to  reside  in  the  country  ;  or  for  the  mem- 
bers of  a  church  in  one  town  to  reside  in  another.  Committees 
are  often  appointed  by  churches  to  visit  and  confer  with  their 
non-resident  members  ; — and  the  transfer?  of  church  relation  by 
dismission  and  recommendation,  which  are  continually  takmg 
place,  are  all  directly  iii  face  of  the  principle,  that  a  person  cannot 
be  a  member  of  a  church  any  longer  than  he  is  a  member  of  the 
society  with  which  the  church  is  connected.  Indeed,  C.  J.  Par- 
sons says,  in  a  sentence  already  quoted,  "  The  members  of  a 
church  are  generally  inhabitants  of  the  parish  ;  but  this  inhahU' 
ttncy  is  not  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  church  member"  (9 
Mass.  297.)     And  Mr.  Strong  says,  with  truth  and  propriety, 

"  There  if  not  i  church  in  the  Comroonweilth,in  which  any  of  the  leading 
formalitiei  prescribed  by  the  Platform  in  the  edmiiPtioD  of  uemberi  are  ob- 
served, (and  the  number  of  those  abandoning^  them  is  exceedingly  snalli) 
which  considers  continuity  of  connection  \«  ith  the  congregation  io  pabKc 
worship,  or  with  the  parbh  associated  with  the  church  for  that  purpose,  ii 
at  all  essential  to  the  rights  of  her  members,  or  an  interruption  in  that  con- 
nection as  at  all  absolving  the  church  from  the  duties  she  owes  them.*** 

*  Even  Ibe  two  members  of  tbe  church  in  BrookfieJd,  who  moained  widi  (be  par- 
ish, forgot  for  (he  time,  or  did  not  know,  (hat  the  niajorf(y  of  (heir  bre(bren,  who  bad 
left  (he  parish,  were  no  longer  memben  of  the  church  j  for  C.  J.  Shaw  tells  us  (ba(  they 
have  ''passed  some  censure  upon''  these  seceding  brethren,  p.  6.    So  hard  is  K  w 


persons,  when  (hev  benn  to  wander,  (o  wander  straight !  or  to  avoid,  in  tine,  crois- 
iDg  their  own  track !    These  seceding  bre(hren  were  ei(ber  members  of  (he  church,  or 
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In  the  course  of  discussion,  C.  J.  Shaw  throws  out  a  sentimetat 
which  perhaps- he  intended  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  princi- 
ple assumed  in  his  definition,  that  in  separating  from  a  society,  a 
church  necessarily  loses  its  identity  and  its  existence.  *'  Other- 
wise," says  he,  "  the  anomaly  would  be  presented  of  a  society, 
competent  to  settle  a  minister  and  to  support  public  worship, 
and  yet  incapable  of  having  a  church  or-  celebrating  the  Chris- 
tian ordinances."  p.  46.  In  reply  to  this  we  need  only  inquire, 
whether — in  a  society  thus  deserted  of  its  church — a  new  church 
might  not  be  gathered  7  and  whether  this  has  not  often  been 
done  ?  When  the  first  church  in  Dorchester  removed  to 
Windsor,  Conn.,  a  new  church  was  soon  after  gathered.  The 
same  was  done,  after  the  removal  of  the  first  church  in  Cam- 
bridge to  Hartford;  and  has  been  done  in  many  other  cases. — 
C.  J.  Shaw  sees  no  difficulty,  when  church  members  are  dissatis- 
fied, in  thrir  withdrawing  as  individuals,  and  organizing  them- 
selves anew  as  a  church  and  society  ;  and  we  see  no  more  diffi- 
culty (to  make  the  worst  of  it)  in  case  a  dissatified  church  are 
permitted  to  withdraw,  in  gathering  a  new  church  from  among 
those  who  remain.  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  such  a  measr 
urc,  that  the  name  of  the  seceding  church  might  not,  after  the 
separation,  be  any  longer  appropriate.  But  in  such  case,  it  might 
easily  change  its  name.  **  We  know  not,*'  says  C.  J.  Parsons, 
**  why  corporations  may  not  be  known  by  several  names,  as  well 
as  individuals."    (7  Mass.  444.) 

We  now  proceed  to  offer  arguments  to  show,  that  our  churches 
have  an  independent  existence — that  they  can  exist  separate  from 
parishes — or  that  they  can  withdrmo  from  the  religious  societies 
with  which  they  are  connected,  and  still  retain  their  existence 
and  identity. 

1.  The  pious  founders  of  these  churches  intended  to  form  them 
after  the  model  of  the  primitive  Christian  churches.  This  no 
one  can  doubt,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  of  New  England.  The  subject  of  church  government  was 
in  their  time  an  engrossing  topic  of  inquiry  and  discussion,  not 
only  ill  this  country,  but  in  Europe.  It  was  on  the  subject  of 
church  government  chiefly,  that  our  fathers  dissented  from  the 
church  of  England.  It  was  on  this  account  that  they  were  perse- 
cuted, and  obliged  to  wander  to  these  shores.  Here,  they  pro- 
fessed and  intended  to  organize  their  churches  agreeably — as 
they  used  to  express  it — to  "  the  pattern  in  the  mount" — accord- 
ing to  the  model  of  the  Apostles  and  primitive  Christians.*  But 
who  supposes  that  the  primitive  churches  had  no  independent 
existence^^that  they  were  so  connected  with  precincts  and  par- 

*  "I  beg/'  says  President  Oakes,  in  an  Election  Sermon  prencbed  May  7, 1673 
*'  that  we  may  keep  the  IGnv*s  hifrhway,  the  way  that  Chritt  hinueff  hatii  east  up 
for  ta,  and  that  our  worthy  predecessors  have  travelled  in  before  us ;  the  way  t!ial 
liath  bven  stated,  not  in  the  private  modeh  of  some  fanciful  and  conceited  men,  but  in 
the  Platform  of  Church  DiseipHnei  The  truest  undenttandiiig  of  these  ihin^  is  from 
the  Platform  deduced  out  of  the  word  of  God," 
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ishes,  with  mere  worldly  corporations — that  they  could  not  break 
away,  and  live  ?  With  what  parish  was  the  church  at  Rome 
originally^  connected  !  or  the  church  at  Corinth !  or  the  church  at 
Antioch !  The  very  idea  of  such  a  connexion  is  preposteroai. 
Yet  our  fathers  professed  and  intended  to  form  our  churches  after 
the  model  of  those  which  have  beeii  named.  Can  we  suppose, 
then,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  give  to  the  churches  an  inde- 
pendent existence  ?  that  they  intended  to  make  them  the  mere 
appendages  of  a  parish,  and  not  capable  of  acting  or  existing  bj 
themselves?  The  supposition  is  wholly  inadmissible.  But  many 
of  the  churches  of  Massachusetts  have  continued  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  days  of  our  fathers.  What  they  were  then,  they 
are  now.  They  have  surrendered  none  of  their  independence,  or 
of  their  original  rights. 

2.  It  is  impossible  that  the  doctrine  now  irvculcated  from  the 
bench,  respecting  the  dependent  condition  of  the  churches,  and 
their  inseparable  connexion  with  incorporated  societies,  should 
have  been  the  doctrine  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  country,  be- 
cause, as  we  have  already  stated,  the  church  here  was  the  original 
institution. «  It  existed  and  flourished  many  years  before  there 
were  any  parishes  in  the  land,  and  before  parochial  power  was  given 
to  the  towns.  C.  J.  Parker  dates  the  commencenient  of  "legal 
obligation"  on  the  part  of  the  towns  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
religious  institutions,  in  1(552.  (16  Mass.  516.)  In  the  oldest 
edition  of  the  Colony  Laws,  the  date  is  1654.  Previous  to  thii, 
not  a  few  of  the  churches  now  existing  in  Massachusetts  had 
been  many  years  established.  But  how  established  1  Not  in 
connexion  with  incorporated  parishes ;  for  there  were  no  sucb 
bodies  in  existence,  and  the  support  of  public  worship  devohed 
directly  on  the  churches.* — It  behooves  those  who  hold  the  new 
doctrines  respecting  our  churches,  to  show  when  their  independ- 
ent existence  ceased — to  show  when  and  how  they  became  so 
connected  M'ith  the  parochial  incorporations,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
existing  without  them. 

3.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  a  church, 
which  implies  the  necessity  of  its  connexion  with  a  parochial  in- 
corporation, but  much  to  the  contrary.  The  parish  has  no  con 
cern  in  originating  the  church  ;  or  in  its  continuance ;  or  in 
determining  who  shall,  or  shall  not   be  members.      It  has  do 

^  *  II  has  been  common  in  every  period  of  our  history,  and  is  so  now,  for  Congrt^ 
tional  chnrches  to  be  gathered .  previous  lo  ibe  formnlion  of  any  society  with  vmA 
Ihey  are  to  co-operate. — The  pn»of  that  durinfc  <he  first  20  ycani  after  the  setdeneii 
of  ffassachusetts,  the  support  of  religious  institutions  devolved  directly  on  the  rborrih 
•fl,  is  conclusive.  Gov.  Winthrop  informs  us  that,  in  bis  time,  some  chwrhetwsed 
money,  for  the  building  of  meeting  houses,  ''by  way  of  ro/^«/' and  "comfmlnonhf 
levies, •**  and  for  the  support  of  their  pastors,  *'  by  way  of  taxation."  This  "  was  very 
offensive  to  some/'  particulariy  to  tho*>e  that  were  taxed  who  were  not  ihwxk  "'"* 
bers,"  { Hist.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  31 ,  93  )  Hubbard  gives  us  the  same  account  ( Hist  p. 418), 
and  Emerson  the  same.  (Hist  of  the  first  Church  in  Boston,  p.  77.)  It  is  Iwtkr 
evident  from  the  Platform  that,  at  the  time  of  iu  formation,  in  1648,  the  churcb  bid 
"  to  profridt/or  tlie  table  of  the  mimsUrtJ*    Chap.  7.  Sec.  8, 
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power  to  compel  a  person  to  join  the  church ;  or  the  church  to 
receife  one  against  its  will ;  or  to  hinder  the  church  from  receiv- 
iDg  whom  it  pleases ;  or  to  control  the  church  in  any  of  its  appro- 
priate acts  or  concerns.  If  the  church  is  clispo:»ed  to  censure  or 
excommunicate  a  disorderly  member,  or  to  put  an  end  to  its  own 
existence  by  a  voluntary  dissolution  ;  the  parish  has  no  preventive 
power.  Where,  then,  is  the  necessary,  indissoluble  connexion 
between  these  bodies  ? 

We  find  nothing  of  this  connexion  in  the  Platform,  but  every 
thing  working  the  other  way.  The  Platform  every  where  takes 
for  granted,  that  the  church  is  an  independent  association,  capable 
of  subsisting  and  acting  by  itself. 

That  which  forms  or  constitutes  a  church  is  ils  covenant.  (See 
Platform.  Chap.  IV.)  And  where  is  the  church  covenant  in 
which  it  is  implied,  that  this  spiritual  body  is  the  mere  appendage 
of  a  parish,  and  cannot  exist  in  a  state  of  separation  T  We  know 
libt  bow  some  Unitarian  churches  may  have  lately  modified  the 
language  of  their  covenants ;  but  we  challenge  inquiry  into  the 
ancient  covenants  of  our  churches,  and  hazard  nothing  in  assert* 
iog  that  not  one  will  be  found,  in  which  the  idea  of  a  necessary 
dependence  upon  the  parish  is  expressed  or  implied.  Individuals 
associate,  on  the  ground  of  a  common  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures,  for  mutual  watchfulness,  and  edification,  and  for  cel- 
ebrating the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  They  worship,  perhaps,  or 
the  most  of  them,  in  connexion  with  some  parish  or  religious  socie- 
ty ;  but  they  have  never  given  themselves  up,  as  a  body,  to  this  so- 
ciety, nor  is  there  any  thing  expressed  or  implied  in  their  articles 
of  agreement,  which  bind  them  to  it.  How  then  do  they  become 
bound  ?  They  have  not  bound  themselves,  and  who  else  has 
power  to  bind  them  7  They  have  not  covenanted  with  one  an- 
other, or  with  the  society,  that  they  would  take  it  for  better  or  for 
worse,  and  would  not  separate  themselves  from  it;  and  if  they  are 
pleased  to  vote  a  separation,  who  shall  hinder  them  ?  Who  shall 
say  that,  in  so  doing,  they  have  forfeited  their  existence  as  a 
church  T 

4.  The  new  doctrines  in  regard  to  the  legal  dependence  and 
vassalage  of  the  churches  have  already  resulted,  and  will  result, 
io  cases  of  great  injustice  and  oppression. — Here  is  the  church, 
a  spiritual  hody,  intended  to  be  formed  accordijiff  to  the  institu- 
tions of  Christ,  and  professing  subjection  to  him  alone  ;  but  really 
rabject  to  a  body  of  men  **  who  neither  indulge  the  hopes,  nor 
ftobmii  themselves  to  be  controlled  by  the  faith  and  obligations  of 
Christians." 

**  Let  a  parish,  with  which  a  church  thus  stripped  of  her  supposed  rights 
it  connected,  become  ever  so  regardless  of  the  Christiati  faith,  or  the  duties 
it  enjoins ; — let  the  teachers  it  sustains  be  ever  so  corrupt  in  principle  or  in 
practice ; — the  church  must  submit — there  is  no  possible-  redemption.  If 
she  utters  her  complaints,  her  voice  is  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  her  foes; 
for  Of  on  in  this  lukd  of  the  pilgrims,  the  law  has  given  them,  and  deliberately 
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firen  tbain,  the  aacepdency !  And  if  she  atlempts  to  iiy,  the  very  fligH  to 
which  the  is  compelled  will  toduce  a  forfeiture  of  every  species  of  propwij 
she  may  possessi  and  furnish  such  cpnclusive  evidence  of  guilt,  as  will  be 
followed  by  the  extinction  of  all  her  civil  and  lugal  rights ! 

"  Is  this  the  body,  we  would  gravely  ask,  which  had  such  "  full  liberty  lo 
gather  her  members  into  a  church  estate?" — such  '*  free  liberty  to  eierdie 
■11  the  ordinances  of  God  according  to  the  Scripture  ?" — such  "  free  ezereiw 
of  the  discipline  and  censures  of  Christ  according  to  the  rules  of  ihe  word?' 
(Col.  law,  1G41.)  Are  these  the  churches,  which  are  entitled  *'  to  use,  ex* 
ercise  and  enjoy  all  their  accustomed  privil^es  and  liberties,  and  to  be  ee* 
couraged  in  the  peaceable  and  regular  enjoyment  thereof?**  (Prov.  lav 
1692  and  Stat  of  1600.)  And  is  tliis  a  practical  illustration  of  the  valoe 
of  that  great  principle  of  the  Bill  of  Rights — Uiat  **  every  denomination  ^ 
Christians,  demeanmg  themselves  peaceably,  and  as  good  subjects  of  tbe 
Commonwealth,  8halll>e  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law  ?'*    (Ait  3.) 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  impossible  that  cases  of  extrene 
oppression  and  injustice  should  not  occur.  Not  a  few  of  this 
dedcription  have  occurred  already,  and  in  the  present  state  of  oar 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  more  are  to  be  expected.  Take  the  follow* 
ing  as  a  very  supposable  case  :  Here  is  a  church,  in  which  a  sun 
of  money  has  accumulated  from  the  stated  contributions  for  tbe 
support  of  the  Lord's  Table.  With  this  money  a  lot  oi  land  is 
purchased,  to  be  holden  by  the  church,  and  to  be  used  under  its 
direction  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pastor.  But  soon  after  the  Itod 
comes  into  possession  of  the  church,  the  Pastor  is  taken  sick  and 
dies.  In  their  attempts  to  settle  a  successor,  the  church  and 
parish  disagree.  A  majority  of  the  parish  are  determined  to  im- 
pose a  pastor  on  the  church  ;  one  of  different  sentiments^^and  lof 
immoral  life.  The  church  remonstrates  and  entreats,  but  to  oo 
purpose.  Supported  by  the  late  decisions,  the  unprincipled  part 
of  the  town,  who  have  all  now  become  members  of  the  parish, 
will  have  their  own  way.  Their  minister  is  settled,  and  the 
church  has  no  alternative  but  to  withdraw.  And  they  cannot 
withdraw,  except  as  individuals, — in  which  case  they  forfeit  their 
existence  as  a  church,  and  leave  all  their  property,  even  to  their 
communion  furniture  and  records,  behind  them  !  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, what  shall  they  do  ?  They  know  their  property  is 
their  own.  They  have  purchased  it  with  their  own  money  ;  it  is 
held  in  trust  for  them  by  their  own  deacons  ;  and  these  rapacious 
parishioners  have  no  more  right  to  it,  than  they  have  to  the  gar- 
ments which  the  church  members  wear.  But  what  shall  the 
brethren  of  the  church  do  ?  They  must  submit  and  suffer,  aod 
wait  for  justice  at  a  higher  tribunal  than  that  of  their  country. 

We  may  suppose  another  instance.  Here  is  a  feeble  church 
and  society  situated  in  a  large  and  wealthy  town.  They  hare 
struggled  through  many  difficulties,  and  against  much  oppositioo, 
from  (he  irreligious  and  profane ;  but  they  have  been  united 
among  themselves,  and  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Qospel.  At  length,  one  of  the  best  and  wealthiest 
members  of  the  church  dies,  and  leaves  a  large  landed  estate, 
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duly  and  legally  secured  to  the  church.  No  trust  is  expressed  in 
the  legacy,  but  it  is,  to  go  in  succession,  and  the  income  is  to  be 
appropriated  according  to  the  direction  of  the  church.  Immedi- 
ately, a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  seized  with  a 
strong  desire  to  have  the  management  of  this  property.  They 
throw  up  their  certificates,  flock  into  the  society,  turn  out  the 
existing  minister,  and  propose  settling  ote  of  their  own  likings 
The  church  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  it,  but  they  are 
disregarded  and  overwhelmned,  and  the  society's  minister  is 
settled.  The  members  of  the  church  have  now  no  other  resource 
bat  to  withdraw ;  and  in  doing  this,  they  must  commit  ecclesias* 
tical  suicide,  and  leave  their  inheritance  to  their  persecutors  1 
And  the  gift  of  their  dear  brother,  on  whoso ^rave  the  grass  has 
not  yet  begun  to  grow,  must  be  perverted  to  the  support  of  a  min- 
istry which  he  would  have  abhorred  ! 

We  hope,  indeed,  that  instances  like  those  here  supposed,  will 
not  oAen  occur  in  this  country  under  any  civil  regulations.  But 
why  should  they  ever  ?  And  especially  why  should  they  under 
the  sanction  of  judicial  decisions  which  have  the  force  of  law  ? 
Better  have  no  laws  on  the  subject,  than  laws  which  hold  out,  not 
merely  license,  but  encouragement  to  wrong. 

5.  The  doctrine  that  the  church  cannot  exist  but  in  connexion 
with  some  regularly  constituted  society  is  calculated  to  introduce 
the  utmost  confusion  and  uncertainty  into  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns of  the  Commonwealth.  A  legitimate  inference  from  the 
doctrine  is  this,  that  when  a  parish,  for  any  cause,  ceases  to  exist, 
the  church  must  go  out  of  exist§nce  mth  it.  Certainly,  if  '*  a 
church  cannot  subsist**  but  in  connexion  with  some  religious 
society,  then  it  can  subsist  no  longer  than  such  society,  and  when 
the  society  is  dissolved,  both  must  die  together.  Now,  in  the 
progress  of  things  in  this  changing  world,  how  very  often  have 
societies  and  parishes  gone  out  of  existence  ?  How  often  in  this 
Commonwealth  have  they  found  it  expedient,  with  a  change  of 
circumstances,  or  a  change  of  laws,  to  shifl  their  form  of  organi- 
zation, i.  e.  to  dissolve,  and  organize  anew  7  Here  is  a  tmon^ 
which  for  many  yoars  has  sustained  a  parochial  character,  and 
has  had  a  church  associated  with  it.  But  at  length  the  town 
drops  this  character,  ceases  to  act  as  a  parish,  and  a  religious 
society  is  organized  to  take  its  place.  In  this  change  of  affairs, 
what  becomes  of  the  church  ?  If  it  dies,  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
parochial  character  of  the  town,  then  how  can  it  revive,  and 
fa*ecome  united  with  the  new  society,  but  by  a  new  organization  ? 
But,  in  the  progress  of  things,  it  is  found  that  the  new  society  is 
not  established  in  the  most  desirable  way.  It  is  therefore  dis- 
solved, and  another  is  established.  Again  we  ask,  What  becomes 
of  the  church  t  Dying,  as  it  mu^t,  in  the  dissolution  of  the  first 
society,  how  does  it  revive,  and  become  united  with  the  second  7 

Changes,  such  as  are  here  supposed,  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
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in  this  CommoQ wealth.  Maay  are  known  to  have  taken  place^ 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Yet  the  churches  have 
not  been  regarded  as  dying,  in  the  dissolution  of  societies,  nor 
have  they  been  re-organized,  in  accommodation  to  such  parochial 
changes,  we  venture  to  say,  in  a  single  instance.  How,  then^ 
are  such  churches  to  be  considered  ?  have  they,  or  have  they 
not,  any  legal  existence  ?  They  retain  their  covenant,  and  re- 
cords, and  members,  and  ordinances,  and  are  in  close  connexion 
with  regular  societies,  and  appear  to  be  really  alive  ;  but  it  would 
seem,  according  to  the  new  order  of  things,  that  this  is  all  an 
imaginary  being,  their  actual  existence  having  long  sinccterim- 
'  nated. 

6.  The  doctrine  that  a  church  cannot  dissolve  its  local  cod* 
nexions,  and  change  its  place  of  worship,  without  forfeiting  its 
existence,  is  refuted  by  the  frequent  actual  removal  of  Congrega- 
tional churches,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  The  thing 
which  it  is  now  pretended  cannot  be  done,  odea  has  been  jime; 
and  the  record  of  it  is  a  matter  of  indisputable  history.  The 
original  church  at  Plymouth  was  not  formed  afler  landing,  but 
came  into  the  country  in  an  embodied  state.*  This  church  after- 
wards contemplated  and  voted  a  removal  to  what  is  now  Eastharo; 
but,  on  maturer  consideration,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.f 
*^  The  first  church  in  Boston  was  organized  in  Charlcstown,  and 
removed  to  Boston.  The  Old  South  church  was  also  organized 
in  Charlestown."  The  first  church  in  Dorchester  was  formed 
at  Plymouth,  England,  and  removed  in  a  body  to  this  country. 
This  same  church  afterwards  removed  from  Dorchester,  and  was 
established  at  Windsor  .in  Connecticut.  The  first  church  at 
Newtown  (now  Cambridge)  also  removed  to  Connecticut,  aod 
was  established  at  Hartford.  In  both  these  removals,  individuals 
were  left  behind  ;  biit,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  late  de- 
cisioiis,  these  individuals  were  not  reckoned  the  churches.  The 
churches  were  gone  with  their  pastors,  and  their  majorities,  and 
those  who  remained  were  subsequently  formed  into  churches — at 
Dorchester  by  Mr.  Mather,  and  at  Cambridge  by  Mr.  Shepard.^ 
About  the  year  1639,  a  church  was  formed  at  Lynn,  which  re- 
moved in  a  body,  and  settled  at  Long  Island. ||  The  first  church 
in  Rowley  removed  in  a  body  to  this  country,  from  some  part  of 
Yorkshire  in  England.^  The  first  church  in  Wenham  removed 
in  1656,  jaud  commenced  the  settlement  at  Chelmsford. 5f  The 
church  at  Midway  in  Georgia  removed  from  Dorchester,  Mass. 
more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.**     The  church  at 

•  Hubbard,  n  117. 
t  Morton's  Memorial,  pp.  S31, 406. 

t  See  Huichiiison,  vol.  i.  pp.  98, 4L8.    Mather,  vol.  i.  pp.  75, 348, 407.    Winthrop, 
¥ol.  i.  pp.  179,  183, 194. 

I  Hubbard,  p.  245. 
VViDtbrop,  vol.  i.  pp.  278,  279. 
Mather,  vol.  i.  p.  431. 
**  See  Dr.  Uolmef'  Aoniversary  Sermons,  p.  281 
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GranTill^,  Ohio,  was  formed  at  Granville,  Mass.  in  1804,  and 
xemoved  in  a  body  to  the  former  place.*  And  to  mention  hot 
one  more  instance  j  in  1821,  the  church  in  Gran  by,  Mass.,  sepa* 
rated  itself  from  the  society  with  which  it  had  long  po-operated 
in  the  support  of  religious  institutions,  and  became  connected,  by 
Tote,  with  another  society;  and  yet,  according  to  a  decision  of 
C.  J.  Shaw,  this  church  was  the  $ame  body  subsequent  to  a  change 
of  relation  that  it  was  before.t     (2  Pick.  403.) 

7.  The  doctrine  that  the  church  has  no  independent  existence 
— that  it  is  indissolubly  united  to  a  parish,  and  incapable  of  ex« 
isting  but  in  such  connexion,  is  comparatively  a  new  doctrine.  It 
was  not  the  doctrine  of  our  courts,  or  of  any  portionof  our  clergy, 
or  of  our  citizens,  liberal  or  orthodox,  tijl  within  a  few  of  the  last 
years. — It  could  not  have  been  the  doctrine  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Massachusetts,  since,  as  we  have  shown  already,  for  more  than 
twenty  years  after  the  settlement  commenced,  there   were   no 

farishes  in  the  land,  but  the  churches  exercised  parochial  power, 
t  could  not  have  been  the  doctrine  of  our  ablest  Jurists  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  as  is  evident  from  the  exhibition 
which  has  been  given  of  their  sentiments  in  the  previous  pages 
of  this  work.  "Lawyers  in  those  days  would  no  sooner  have 
questioned  the  independent  existence  and  powers  of  the  church, 
than  they  would  whether  there  were  any  churches,  or  meeting- 
bouses,  or  ministers  in  the  country."|  It*  could  not  have  been 
the  doctrine  of  Unitarian  ministers  and  delegates  so  late  as  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Lamson  at  Dedham,  in  1818 ;  for  the  Council 
convened  on  that  occasion  say,  that  while  they  "  esteem  the  con- 
cur.rence  of  the  church  and  parish  in  the  settlement  of  a  minister 
as  very  desirable,  they  believe  that  each  of  these  bodies  has  a 
RIGHT  TO  ELECT  A  PASTOR  FOR  ITSELF,  wheu  it  shsll  be  Satisfied 
that  its  own  welfare,  and  the  general  interests  of  religion  re- 
quire the  measure  ;  this  right  being  secured  to  the  church  by  the 
essential  principles  of  Congregational  polity ,  and  to  the  parish  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Coramonwealth."||  The  lan- 
guage here  used  necessarily  implies  the  right  of  a  church  to  dis* 
solve  its  connexion  with  a  parish,  and  to  institute  public  worship 
by  itself.  For  suppose  each  of  these  bodies  should  do,  what  it  is 
here  declared  they  have  a  right  to  do, — should  elect  a  Pastor  for 
itself,  and  the  choice  should  not  fall  on  the  same  individual ;  how 
are  they  to  proceed  and  maintain  their  rights,  unless  they  are 
allowed  to  separate  ? 
Indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  doctrine  under  consideration 

•  Sec  Boston  Recorder,  Vol.  xiv.  No.  7. 

t  And  why,  on  the  same  principle,  was  not  the  church  in  Brookfield  the  umt  body, 
ii^sequent  to  its  change  of  relation,  that  it  was  before,  and  entiUed,  ••  fucb,  to  retain 
ill  sacramental  furniture. 

t  See  Spirit  of  the  Pilrrims,  vol.  iL  pp.  622-^629. 

i  The  Cooimittee  of  Coiuicil  who  prepared  this  Result  were  Docton  Keed,.Kirk« 
land,  Cbanninj^,  and  Lowell,  and  Hon.  John  Davis. 
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was  first  broached  in  the  case  of  Boutell  and  others  ts.  Cowdin, 
in  181*2,  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant;  but  no  opinion  was 
expressed  by  the  Court.  (9  Mass.  254.)  It  was  decided  io  the 
case  of  *'  the  deacons  of  the  first  church  iii  Sandwich  vs.  Tilden;*' 
but  the  case  was  not  argued  or  reported.  (16  Mass.  503.  o.)  It 
was  again  decided  in  the  case  of  Baker  and  Fales,  in  1820,  bf  ^ 
C.  J.  Parker. 

**  It  it  not  to  be  diiguised,*'  aays  Mr.  Stroni^,  *•  that  aboal  the  period  of 
this  latter  decision,  principles  were  first  publicly  advanced,  and  have  beto 
reiterated  in  various  ways  since,  inrlicatinff  ^reat  and  manifest  changes  in 
the  law  upon  this  subject,  as  that  law  had  been  preTiously  understood  by 
the  ffreat  body  of  the  people ;  and  should  those  principles  be  reco^ized  and 
established,  as  the  law  of  the  land,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  may  be  considered  as  the  eommcncemeot 
of  a  new  eta  in  the  liistpry  of  our  state  government." 

In  the  former  discussions  of  this  subject,  it  has  been  considered 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  prove  the  right  of  the  churches 
to  elect  their  own  Pastors.  This  right,  C.  J.  Shaw  by  implicMion 
admits. 

*^  Usini;  the  term  '  corporation*  in  a  loose  sense,  and  without  technical  ex- 
actness, it  may  be  true  that  these  bodies  (the  churches),  to  some  extent  and 
for  some  purposes,  have  a  corporate  character.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
the  various  associations  and  voluntary  societies  formed  in  the  community,  for 
any  charitable,  useful,  or  innocent  object.  They  are  known  and  designated 
by  a  collective  name,  may  hold  meetings,  elect  officers,  pass  votes,  raise 
money  by  voluntary  assessment,  and  direct  its  disbursement." 

That  churches,  like  all  other  "  voluntary  societies,"  may  be  per- 
mitted to  elect  their  own  ojfficers,  implies  all  that  we  have  ever 
claimed  in  relation  to  this  subject.*  We  do  not  ask  that  the 
church  should  elect  a  minister  for  the  parish.  Indeed,  such  t 
provision,  were  it  freely  granted,  we  should  be  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept. Nor  do  we  ask  that  the  church  should  be  allowed  to  invade 
any  parish  right  whatever.  Only  grant  her  the  privilege,  like 
any  other  voluntary  society,  of  *  holding  meetings,  electing  offi- 
ces, raising  money  by  voluntary  assessment,  and  directing  its 
disbursement,'  and  we  are  satisfied.     And  why  should  the  church 

'*  Ahhimgh  C.  J.  Sb:iw  seems  here  to  admit  all  wc  could  ask,  it  is  doubtful  wbeilKr 
he  means  any  ihing  by  it,  as  (he  counte  of  his  aixument  would  go  lo  prove  (what  he 
expres.<ily  asgcrts  in  another  placf*)  lliai  'he  church  can  have  do  Pastor,  no  presktiiig 
qficer,  distinct  from  the  minister  of  the  parish  **  Condideriue a  cburth,  gathered  ia  a 
religious  society,  in  the  seuw  in  which  it  is  used,  atid  iu  which  alone  ii  can  be  used  la 
this  relation,  it  seems  to  follow  conclusively  from  the  princples  already  stated,  thai 
when  a  minister  ceases  to  be  ibe  teacher  of  piety,  religion  aud  morality  iu  sucb  »• 
ciety,  he  ceases  lo  be  the  Pastor  of  such  church."  j'his  sentiment  may  be  cob* 
pared  with  the  following  language  of  the  late  Gov.  Sullivan :  *'  1  consiJ'^rtbecbartclJ 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  settled  in  the  common  and  ordinary  way  of  New  Efj^v^ 

UTHK    PA&T<»R  or  THE   CHL'RCH,    and   THR    MIlflSTKR    OP   THE    PARISH-'      He 

proceeds  to  show,  that  a  Pastor  may  be  dismissed  from  his  church,  and  "  still  be  M. 
nUmster  of  the  parish,  aiid  entitled  lo  his  salary."     Keplv  to  Thatcher,  p.  tO.    Inj 
sentiment  under  consideration  may  also  be  compared  with  the  Result  of  tbe  ^^"^^^ 
wrhich  ordained  Mr.  LaropsoD  at  t)edhani,  as  quoted  on  our  last  page.     "  fj^ 
these  bodies"  (the  church  and  the  parish)  •♦  has  a  right  io  dect  a  Pastor  for  itself"  t^ 
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be  denied  this  pririlege,  which  is  freely  permitted  to  all  other 
associations  ?  Whjr  should  a  society,  claiming  to  be  an  institution 
of  Christ,  and  gathered  for  the  noblest  purposes,  be  declared  inca- 
pable of  privileges  and  rights,  which  Vere  certainly  enjoyed  by 
the  primitive  churches,  and  by  the  churches  of  our  fathers,  and 
which  are  permitted  to  the  meanest  voluntary  associations  in  the 
land  ?•  ^ 

We  have  thus  gone  through  with  an  examination  and  vindica- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  Massachu- 
setts, so  far  as  we  think  them  invaded  in  the  decision  before 
us.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  be  this 
difference  of  opinion  between  our  judicial  authorities,  and  the 
great  body  of  professing  Christians  in  the  Commonwealth.  But 
so  it  is ; — and  what  is  to  be  done  ?  What  is  the  duty  of  the 
churches  at  the  present  crisis  ?  Are  they  to  acquiesce  in  the 
recent  decisions,  and  acknowledge  that  they  have  no  independent 
existence  and  rights  ?  that  they  cannot  elect  their  own  officers, 
and  manage  independently  their  own  concerns  ?  that  they  are  the 
mere  appendages,  the  shadows,  of  their  respective  parishes,  and 
can  no  more  exist  in  a  state  of  separation,  than  the  shadow  can 
exist  without  its  substance  ?  An  acknowledgement  such  as  this, 
the  public  may  rest  assured,  neither  the  churches  nor  their  sup- 

*  The  foUowiQg  piiby  ao<J  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject  are  from  the  (Unitariaji) 
Christian  I legister  of  Sept.  lOlh,  1831. 

"  A  coDgregatioual  church  is  a  company  of  professed  Christians,  possessing  the 
exclusive  n^l  of  self-government  in  matters  of  religion,  and  so  far  independent  as  to 
be  amenable  lo  no  earthly  tribunal  for  the  exercise  of  iu  ri^ts  and  prero|[atives. 

"  lis  rights  are,  to  form  its  own  terms  of  a|;reement ;  its  own  conditions  of  mem- 
bership ;  Its  own  coustruciions  of  doctrine ;  its  own  laws  of  discipline ;  accoimtable 
only  to  the  great  Head  of  all  Christian  churches. 

**  A  Congregational  church  has,  most  cleat ly,  the  exclusive  right'  to  determine  who 
may  be  members  of  its  own  bodv,  and  lo  elect  its  own  officers.  If  others  than  those, 
coutrary  to  its  own  consent  could  become  members  and  influence  iu  elections,  its  very 
existence  must  oecome  a  nullity.  It  has  the  right  of  electing,  not  merely  its  own 
teacher  of  religion,  but  its  own  pastor,  its  own  presiding  officer,  its  own  minbter  of 
hol^  seals,  liie  imposition  of  a  pastor  and  presiding  officer  upon  a  church ,  by  a  body 
politic  not  ackndwiedgiiig  its  terms  of  agreement,  its  obligations  and  the  sanctiljr  of 
Its  seals,  would  se^m  to  me  to  be  the  essence  of  tyranny.  A  congregation  or  society 
of  Unitarians  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  impose  a  pastor  to  break  the  bread  of 
life  and  administer  government  to  a  Calvinistic  or  Baptist  church,  and  vice  vena, 
Societies  who  associate  for  the  support  of  religious  teachers  do  not  consider  them- 
selves 9»  professing  to  be  Christians.  Their  general  oiyect  is,  not  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  obligation*  of  Christians,  but  to  be  inttrucled  upon  the  general  subject  of 
religion.  They  give  no  pledge  that  thejr  will  ever  receive  the  seals  of  membership  ia 
the  church,  or  consent  to  its  administration  of  discipline.  I  tliink  no  enll^tened  and 
good  citizen  would  lift  up  his  hand  in  the  election  of  a  teacher  to  be  imposed  on  the 
church  as  its  minister  or  seals — to  break  to  it  the  sacramental  bread.  It  cannot  b« 
reasonably  supposed,  that  what  are  called  religious  societies,  in  electing  their  teachers, 
consider  themselves  as  exercising  a  right  of  membership  in  the  church.  If  the;^  sup- 
posed this,  would  not  many  persons  of  tender  conscience,  or  influenced  by  sentiments 
of  most  serious  regard  to  Christian  institutions,  be  induced  to  shrink  from  measures  thai 
confound  together  civil  and  religious  institutions.  Parishes  and  religious  societies  are 
known  to  our  constitution  and  laws  as  bodies  politic  under  the  protection  af  the  State. 
If  the  churches  be  merged  in  them,  they  either  lose  their  ecclesiastical  existence,  or 
there  is  a  complete  amalgamation  of  church  and  state.  Or  rather,  the  church  loses  itt 
existence,  and  the  body  voUtie  assumes  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  all  the 
attributes  of  ecclesiastical  prerogative.  This  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  prindplet  of 
religious  I'lbefty." 
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porters  will  ever  make.  They  hare  investigated  this  subject  for 
themselves.  They  have  endeavored  to  do  it  coolly  and  thorough- 
ly^ They  have  attended  to  what  has  been  offered  on  the  other 
side ;  and  so  far  from  being  convinced,  they  are  the  more  con- 
firmed in  their  former  views.  They  are  satisfied  that  there  his 
been  a  departure,  a  wide  and  manifest  departure,  within  a  few  of 
the  last  years,  from  the  previous  and  general  understanding  of 
the  community  in  regard  to  this  subject*  Others  may  adopt 
these  newly  invented  notions,  as  a  matter  of  present  convenience 
and  interest ;  bat  the  Orthodox  churches  choose  to  adhere  to  the 
good  old  way.  Others  may  go  to  the  civil .  authorities  to  learn 
what  a  church  of  Christ  is ;  but  the  Orthodox  churches  prefer  to 
appeal  to  the  New  TesUment,  to  the  Apostles  and  their  sac- 
cesscrs,  to  the  Platform,  and  to  the  institutions  of  the  venerable 
fathers  of  New  England.  Some  churches  may  be  so  recreant  to 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  and  of  their  ancient  supporters  as  to 
rejoice  in  the  admission  that  they  have  no  independent  exist- 
ence ;  but  the  Orthodox  churches  will  never  be  of  their  dumber. 
— There  will  be,  indeed,  no  open  rebellion  on  the  part  of  these 
churches.  Like  the  sufferers  of  old,  they  choose  rather  to  'take 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods,'  than  violently  to  resist  the  powers  that 
be.  But  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  be  it  distinctly  known,  that 
the  Orthodox  churches  of  Massachusetts  do  not  acquiesce  in  these 
late  decisions.  They  believe  them  to  be  contradictory  to  the 
Bible,  to  reason,  to  law,  and  to  fact  as  recorded  on  the  page  of 
history ;  and  they  cannot  acquiesce  in  them.  They  can  submit, 
and  suffer,  and  pray  for  those  who  injure  them,  and  wait  the 
restoration  of  their  privileges  and  rights ;  but  that  they  should 
acquiesce  in  ineasures  which  go  to  strip  them  of  their  independ- 
ence, and  throw  them  defenceless  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
is  more  than  ought  to  be  expected  of  them,  and  more  than  tbej 
can  yield. 

*  So  late  as  1815,  the  Unilaraos  of  Boston  were  strenuous  advocates  for  tbe  Caa- 
bridfl^  Platform.  A  noted  "  Layman"  represented  tbe  Platform,  at  that  ti>n«»^^ 
"  religious  charter  /'  as  "  our  present  church  constitution ;"  as  "  tbe  ruie  of  diteifl^ 
and  palladium  of  our  reiipous  liberties."  He  even  uryred,  that  **  a  covenant  be  ift* 
stantiy  formed,  by  tbo  friends  of  religious  freedom  and  of  ike  Cambridge  PlaifonOiftf 
its  dtftnct  against  all  schemes  of  innovation."  Are  You  a  Christian  or  a  CaNioist. 
pp.  TO— -71 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


DR.  Taylor's  reply  to  dr,  tyler's  examination. 

Dr.  TVler  in  his  *  Remarks  on  my  letter  to  Dr.  Hawes,'  ex- 
plicitly says, ''  That  to  the  eleven  articles  of  my  creed,  he  does 
not  object."  He  more  than  insinuates  however,  that  I  am  en- 
gaged in  '^  a  gradual,  undermining  process,"  which  tends  to 
introduce  ^'  the  great  errors  which  have  infested  the  Christian 
Church,"  and  to  lead  "  my  pupils  to  renounce  some  of  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  Gospel."  The  sole  ground  of  this 
alarm,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Tyler  himself  is,  "  that  my  theories  in- 
volve principles  subversive  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
important  articles  of  my  creed:" 

In  reply  I  remark, 

L  That  BB  the  word  "theor]^"  is  used  by  Dr.  Tyler,  I  have 
propounded  none,  which  is  either  novel  or  anti-orthodox.  By 
a '  theory,'  Dr.  Tyler  means  a  philosophical  explanation  of  a 
given  fact,  which  professes  to  assign  the  actual  reason  of  that 
feet 

In  respect  then,  to  the  first  of  the  doctrines  under  considera- 
tion, viz.  the  decree  of  Grod  respecting  the  existence  of  sin,  I 
have,  in  the  above  import  of  the  word,  advanced  iio  theory 
whatever.  I  have  said,  that  the  theory,  which  afSrms,  that 
sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  cannot  be 
PROVED  to  he  true ;  and  have  attempted  to  show,  that  the  ar- 
'  goments  used  to  suppOTt  it,  are  inconclusive — that  it  is  incapa- 
Ue  of  prooi^ — that  there  are  apparently  unanswerable  objections 
against  it.  But  I  have  never  attempted  to  show,  what  the  true 
er  actual  reason  is,  why  sin  is  permitted  to  exist    In  view  of 

YOL.    Y. NO.   YIII.  '36 
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the  claim,  made  by  I>r.  Tyler  and  others,  that  th^e  can  be  do 
other  possible  reason  except  die  one  in  question,  I  have  nid, 
that  another  reason  mat/  be  conceived  of  as  possible:  and  have 
-stated,  what  that  reason  may  be.  I  have  said,*  that  sin,  in 
respect  to  divine  prevention,  may  be  incidental  to  the  best  pos- 
sible system ; — or,  that  it  may  be  true,  that  if  God  created 
those  beings  and  adopted  that  system  of  measures  and  of  influ- 
ence, which  were  necessary  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  ef 
holiness  and  happiness  which  he  could  secure,  sin  would  exist 
I  have  said,  that  God  therefore,  may  have  preferred  the  exist- 
ence of  sin  rather  than  not  create  these  beings  and  adopt  this 
system.  But  while  I  have  said,  that  such  may  be  the  reaan 
why  sin  exists,  I  have  never  said,  that  it  t^  the  reason,  nor  that 
^me  other,  is  not  the  reason.  Contrary  then  to  Dr.  TylerV 
repeated  representations,  I  have  advanced  no  theory,  which 
professes  to  assign  the  actual  reason  of  the  fact,  that  sin  exists. 

Nor  have  I  attached  any  importance  to  the  above  hypothed- 
*cal  statement,  except  as  showing  that  we  are  not,  by  the  nature 
of  the  case,  shut  up  to  the  conclusion,  '  that  sin  is  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good.'  This,  while  no  possible  alterna- 
tive is  presented  to  the  mind,  will  naturally  and  almost  nectf- 
^arily  be  admitted  as  the  true  reason  for  the  existence  of  sin. 
Hence  many  excellent  men  have  adopted  the  theory  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  when  pressed  by  Arminians,  Universalists  and  Infi- 
dels, with  the  absurdities  and  contradictions,  in  which  it  involves 
many  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  have  resolved  the  difficulties  created 
solely  by  their  theory,  into  *  inscrutable  mysteries,'  the  solutiofiof 
which  must  be  reserved  to  a  future  state.  In  calling  this  tlw- 
ory  in  question,  I  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  state  some  other 
solution  as  possible, — to  present  some  point  on  which  the  mind 
might  rest,  before  it  could  candidly  consider  the  objections  to 
the  theory,  '  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  great«i 
good.'  For  this  purpose,  it  was  not  necessary  to  attempt  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  true  reason ;  it  was  sufficient,  if  the  solution  sug- 
gested was  barely  possible.  If  possible,  it  saves  us  from  being 
shut  up,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  a  conclusion,  which  in- 
volves so  much  difficulty  and  contradiction.  It  sUmds,  like  the 
unknown  quantity  in  an  algebraic  equation  as  a  representative 
of  that  which  may  prove  at  last  to  be  the  true  reason.  It  thus 
presents  "a  point  of  rest,"  to  the  mind,  in  reUnquishing  whatl 
deem  a  groundless  and  pernicious  theory.  It  is  in  this  charac- 
ter alone  that  I  have  offered  this  solution — not  as  cu^tuali  but 
simply  as  possible  truth. 

Should  Dr.  Tyler  reply,  that  in  saying  '  that  sin  in  respect  to 
divine  prevention,  may  be  incidental  to  the  best  system,'  I  baf« 
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propounded  a  theory ^  as  he  uses  the  -word  ;  be  it  so.'  I  have 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Bellamy  to  be€Lr  me  out  in  this.  I  do  not 
say  that  Dr.  Bellamy  has  not  propounded  another  theory ; 
but  I  say,  that  he  has  also  propounded  and  reasoned  upon 
this  solution.* — Dr.  Woods  also,  though  the  professed  object  of 
his  Letters  to  me,  is  to  defend  the  doctrine,  that '  sin  is  the  nec- 
essary means  of  the  greatest  good,'  has  unequivocally  given  the 
same  solution  which  I  have  supposed  may  be  the  true  one. 
He  supposes  ^  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  God  adopted, 
(not  sin) — though  it  would  not  entirely  exclude  evil,  might  ul- 
timately raise  his  kingdom  to  a  higher  degree  of  holiness  and 
happiness  than  any  other,  and  that  in  this  view  (on  this  ac- 
count) God  might  actually  fix  upon  iL^t 

As  to  the  theory,  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  great- 
est good,  the  following  remarks  from  Robert  Hall,  will  show 
how  far  it  is  from  being  essential  to  sound  orthodoxy.  After 
speaking  of  *  the  malignant  tendency'  of  this  theory,  he  says, 
"  The  distinction  between  producing  sin,  and  approving  it  for  its 
own  sake,  with  which  the  doctrine  is  attempted  to  be  palliated  is 
perfectly  futile ;  for  this  is  ascribing  no  more  to  the  Deity,  than  must 
m  justice  be  ascribed  to  the  most  profligate  of  mankind,  who 
never  commit  sin  for  its  own  sake,  but.  purely  with  a  view  to  cer- 
tain advantages  with  which  it  is  connected."  Speaking  of 
those  whose  sins  have  been  the  means  of  the  greatest  good,  he 
says,  "  Persons  of  this  description,  are  a  species  of  benefactors. 
— They  are  the  scavengers  of  the  universe  ;  and  having  done 
a  great  deal  of  necessary  though  dirty  work,  they  are  entitled  to 
commiseration  at  present,  and  to  proportionable  compensation 
in  another  state  of  being.  How  admirably  are  these  views  fitted 
to  promote  a  hop^or  of  sin  !  What  tenderness  of  conscience, 
fear  of  offending,  deep  humility  and  penitence  may  we  expect 
to  find  in  Mr.  Belsham  and  his  admirers  1  Doubtless  their 
eyes  are  a  fountain  of  tears,  &c."  Works  Vol.  2.  p.  329. 

Without  appealing  to  other  authorities,  it  may  be  safely  af- 
firmed, that  a  very  large  part  of  the  orthodox  clergy  of  this 
country  reject  the  theory,  that  sin  is  the  necessary  m^ans  of 
the  greatest  good ;  and  choose  simply  to  say  ^  we  know  not 
die  reason  of  the  divine  permission  of  sin.'  This  ground  is 
taken  by  Dr.  Green,  who  may  be  considered,  as  the  representa- 
tive on  this  point,  of  the  old  Calvinists  generally.!  It  is  taken 
also,  by  very  many  of  the  orthodox  clergy  of  New  England ; 

•VideC.  «pect.fbrl830,  p.629.  f  Letlcr  pi  77; 

X  He  says,  "  As  Dr.  Woods  has  to  defend  the  principle,  that  sin  is  the  necessary 
■wans  of  the  greatest  good,  which  his  whole  argument  admits,  it  is  here  that  bis  oppo- 
nent will  have  him  at  an  advantage— an  advantage  which  we  perceive  be  has  alreadj 
token."    C.  Adv.  Yd.  vui.  p.  6«. 
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while  the  theory  of  Dr.  Tyler  though  embraced  by  others,  is 
uniformly  adopted  by  no  theological  sect  or  class  except  the 
high  Hopkinsians.  As  to  myself,  I  have  never  denied  that 
the  best  answer  to  the  question  *  whence  cometh  evil,'  is, 
*  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seenieth  good  in  thy  sight.'  It  is 
only  when  the  theory,  that '  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good,'  is  so  brought  forward  as  to  pervert  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  popular  mind,  and  to  countenance  scnne  of 
the  worst  of  errors ;  and  is  insisted  on  as  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  that  it  becomes  needful  to  show,  that  some 
other  solution  may  be  the  true  one.  In  this,  I  have  the  satis- 
fection  to  know,  that  I  concur  with  very  many  of  the  ablest  or- 
thodox divines  in  this  country,  while  with  a  large  majority,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  what  is  the  true  reason  that  sin  exists,  I 
frankly  say,  I  know  not.  Dr.  Tyler,  Dr.  Woods,  and  others, 
are  the  men,  who  speculate  and  theorize,  and  profess  to  fathom 
these  high  counsels  of  God,  not  I.  Let  them  defend  their 
theory,  if  they  can.  Let  them  convince  the  Christian  com- 
munity if  they  can,  that  men  please  God  better  oh  the  wh<de 
by  every  sin  they  commit,  than  they  would  by  obedience  to 
his  perfect  law.  But  let  them  not  charge  me  with  a  spirit  of 
bold  speculation,  because  I  do  not  adq)t  their  theory.  It  is 
rather  hard  measure,  to  be  reproached  with  subverting  the 
Gospel,  merely  because,  without  professing,  after  their  exam- 
ple to  explore  the  counsels  of  God,  I  have  ventured  to  ques- 
tio*n  the  success  of  their  scrutiny,  and  to  conjecture,  that  there 
fnay  be  another  reason  for  the  permission  of  sin,  than  that  it  is 
better  on  the  whole  than  holiness  in  its  stead. 

In  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  depravity,  the  theory  to  which 
Dr.  Tyler  objects,  is  this,  "  that  mankind  come  into  the  world 
with  the  same  nature  as  that  with  which  Adam  was  created, 
and  which  the  child  Jesus  possessed."*  If  Dr.  Tyler  means,  by 
"  the  same  nature,"  the  same  in  degree,  he  is,  as  he  supposes 
he  may  be,  *'  entirely  mistaken."  The  very  passage  which  he 
quotes  from  the  Spectator,  (for  which,  by  the  way,  I  am  not 
responsible)  points  out  a  striking  difference  between  Adam  and 
his  posterity,  viz.  the  higher  degree  or  strength  of  propensity 
&c.,  with  which  the  latter  are  first  called  to  moral  action.  If 
Dr.  Tyler  means  the  same  nature  in  kind,  so  that  in  this  res- 
pect we  are  as  truly  human  beings  as  Adam  was,  he  rightly 
understands  my  belief.  As  to  my  orthodoxy  on  this  point,  it 
will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  that  of  Dr.  Tyler.    Pres. 

*  How  the  Saviour  "  was  io  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are^  if  ^  bud  imC,  aad 
if  toe  AoM,  a  "  constitutional  propemsitt  to  siv,"  it  may  be  difficult  for  Dr.  ^- 
ler  to  show.  Probably  he  will  not  atteB|>t  to  reconcib  this  apoti^c  dedaratien  wA 
his  own  theory. 
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Eklwards,  to  say  nothing  of  very  many  other  distinguished  di- 
vines, has  so  unequivocally  denied,  what  Dr.  Tyler  maintain3; 
— denied  that  there  is  "  any  thing,"  "  by  any  means,^^  infused 
into  human  nature, — '^  any  quality  which  is  not  from  the 
choice  of  our  minds,  ai^ering  the  natural  constitutioi:ij  fac- 
ulties and  dispositions  of  our  souls ;" — be  so  expressly  asserts, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  depravity  of  the  heart  ^^  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  cofntnon,  natural  principles  of  self-love,  natural  appe- 
tite iSfcc.,  which  were  in  man  in  innocence" — I  say,  this  au- 
thor so  unequivocally  denies  what  Dr.  Tyler  asserts  on  this 
topic,  and  affirms  what  I  have  affirmed,  that  I  need  only  isusk, 
was  Pres.  Edwards  orthodox? 

In  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  Dr.  Tyler  objects 
to  my  statement,  "  that  the  grace  of  God  is  not  irresistible,  in 
the  primary,  proper  import  of  the  word,  and  that  it  may  be  resist- 
ed by  man  as  a  free  moral  agent."  Dr.  Dwight  explicitly  re- 
jects the  doctrine  oi  in'esistible  grace :  and  says  he  is  "  ready  to 
question,  whether  the  language  does  not  lead  to  views  concerning 
this  subject  which  are  radically  erroneous."  Sermon  72.  Dr. 
Tyler  himself  says,  "  I  am  not  disposed  to  vindicate  the  use  of 
the  word,  as  applied  to  this  subject ;" — meaning  evidently,  that 
he  is  not  disposed  to  vindicate  the  use  of  the  word  in  its  pri- 
mary import.  Thus  he  assents  to  the  very  position  which 
he  seems  to  attack.  He  also  represents  certain  divines,  whose 
views  he  approves,  as  teaching  ^  that  sinners  do  always  resist 
the  Holy  Ghost.'  This  certainly  looks  like  resistible  grace. 
Indeed,  in  what  respect  Dr.  Tyler  differs  from  me  on  this 
U^ic,  I  am  at  some  loss  to  discover. 

Pres.  Edwards  says,  "  The  dispute  about  grace's  being  resis- 
tible or  irresistible  (speaking  of  grace  when  it  is  effectual)  is  per- 
fect nonsense,  for  the  effect  is  on  the  will ;  so  that  it  is  nonsense, 
except  it  be  proper  to  say,  that  a  man  with  his  will  can  resist 
his  will."*  By  the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace  I  suppose  some 
to  mean,  that  the  sinner  under  the  renewing  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  resists  that  influence  voluntarily  and  with  fixed  purpose, 
untU  it  becomes  a  natural  impossibility  for  him  to  resist  it  any 
longer.  But  I  have  expressly  stated  my  belief,  that  though  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration  operates  in  accordance 
with  the  constituted  laws  of  mind,  and  is  an  influence  which 
compared  with  natural  power,  may  be  called  resistable,  is  still  an 
influence,  which,  when  exerted  for  the  conversion  of  Ihe  elect, 
is  always  in6dlibly  efficacious. 

The  orthodoxy  of  this  sentiment  will  not  be  questioned  by  any 

•  Vol  V.  pp.  448, 47J,  3.  Worcw.  Ed. 

*36 
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who  confide  in:  the  wthodoxy  of  the  Shorts  Calechisiii,  die 
S)mod  of  Tkxiy  and  President  Dwight^  as  illuslrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts. 

<'  Effectual  caDing  is  a  work  of  God's  Spirit,  whereby,  oqb- 
yincing  us  of  our  sin  and  misery,  enlightening  our  minds  m 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  renewing  our  wills,  he  doth  per- 
suade and  enable  us  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ,  freely  offered  to 
us  in  the  Gospel" — [  Westminster  Shorter  CcUechistn.] 

^^  This  divine  grace  of  regeneration  does  not  act  upon  men 
like  stocks  and  trees,  nor  take  away  the  properties  of  bis  wffl, 
or  violently  compel  it  while  unwilling ;  but  it  spiritually  quick- 
ens, (or  vivifies.)  heals,  corrects,  and  sweetly,  and  at  the  same 
time^powerfiilly  inclines  it" — [Synod  of  Dort,] 

^^  When  it  is  said,  that  the  Agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  re- 
newing the  heart  of  man  is  irresistible^  it  is  probably  said,  be- 
cause this  agency  being  an  exertion  of  Omnipotence,  is  conclud- 
ed, of  course  to  be  irresistible  by  human  power.  This  seemi 
not,  however,  to  be  said  on  sc^d  grounds.  That  agency  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which,  St.  Stephen  informs  us,  was  rested  l^  Hda 
Jews,  and  by  their  fathers,  was  an  exertion  of  the  same  Om- 
nipotence ;  and  was  yet  resisted  by  human,  power.  I  know  d 
nothing  in  the  regenerating  agency  of  the  same  spirit,  except  the 
fi&ct,  that  it  is  never  resisted,  which  proves  it  to  be  irresistible,  anj 
,more  than  that,  which  the  Jews  actually  resisted.  That  the 
Spirit  of  God  can  do  any  thiilg  with  man,  and  constitute  man 
any  thing,  which  he  pleases,  cannot  be  questioned.  But  that 
he  will  exert  a  regenerating  agency  on  the  human  mii4 
^hich  man  has  not  a  natural  power  to  resist,  or  which  man 
could  not  resist,  if  be  would,  is  far  from  being  satisfactorily  evi- 
dent to  me.  Indeed,  I  am  ready  to  question  whether  this  vecy 
language  does  not  lead  the  mind  to  views  ccMiceming  this  sub- 
ject, which  are  radically  erroneous. 

"  The  influence  which  he  (Christ)  exerts  <m  them  by  his 
Spirit,  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  their  wills,  instead  of  att^npdng 
any  resistance  to  it,  coincide  with  it  readily  and  cheerMy; 
without  any  force  or  constraint  on  his  part,  or  any  oppositiofi 
on  their  own.  ThcU  it  is  an  unresisted  Agency ^  in  all  case$, 
JB  unquestionable ;  that  it  is  irresistible  in  any,  does  not  ap- 
pear."— [Dwighfs  Theology,] 

In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Election,  Dr.  Tyler  first  coh 
cedes  that  my  statement  is  ''  fiiU  and  satis&ctory."  This  how- 
eiver  does  not  satisfy  Dr.  Tyler.  He  accordhigly  charges  me 
iHth  holding  the  Arminian  view  of  this  doctrine,  viz.  ^  that  the 
purpose  of  election  is,  simply  God^s  determination  to  save  those 
niio  he  fcNTesaw  would  accept  the  terms  of  pardon.**    Hv 
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cliArge  is  not  based  on  any 'thing  which  I  have  said,  but  soldy 
an  what  a  Reviewer,  for  whose  opinions  I  am  not  responsible,  has 
said  in  the  Christian  Spectator.  Here  then  I  might  leave  this 
diarge  of  Dr.  Tyler,  simply  asking  how  he  can  sustain  it,  by 
citing  the  opinions  of  anotner  man. 

But  the  course  taken  by  Dr.  Tyler  to  sustain  this  charge 
against  the  Reviewer  himself,  deserves  notice.  In  the  firat 
pjieu^  then,  the  charge  is  made  in  the  face  of  the  most  abun- 
dant and  decisive  evidence,  that  it  is  not  true.  The  Reviewer, 
instead  of  maintaining  simply  the  Arminian  view  of  Election, 
states  again  and  again,  that  the  Election  which  he  advocates,  is 
"  an  election  unto  holiness, — an  election  unto  salvation, — aspre- 
8U[q[X)6ing  God's  purpose  to  secure  the  condition  of  salvation  in 
the  hearts  of  the  elect.''  He  also  sajrs  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Anninian  view ;  "  How  come  particular  persons  to  be  believ- 
ers ?  Does  God  actually  in  his  government,  induce  persons  to  sub- 
mit and  believe  ?  Does  he  do  any  thing,  which  he  foresees  will 
actually  secure  the  submission  and  faith  of  those  very  persons^ 
who  become  submissive  believers  ?  In  other  words,  the  question 
18  not  whether  justification  is  dependent  on  the  existei^ce  of  faith ; 
but  whether  God  by  the  dispensations  of  providence  and  grace, 

ACTUALLY  SECURES  ALL  EXISTING  FAITH  ?   That  he  doCS,  Wd 

hold  to  be  a  fact,  and  the  great  pact  involved  in  what  is  said 
in  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject  of  election." — "  It  was  to  66  be- 
lievers, ana  not  as  believers,  that  he  chose  them."  Such  are  a 
pari  only  of  the  passages  in  which  the  Reviewer  affirms  most 
unequivocally  the  very  doctrine,  which  Dr.  Tyler  represents 
hinoi  as  rejecting.  Is  it  not  truly  astonishing,  that  with  such 
passages  under  his  eye.  Dr.  Tyler  should  make  so  injurious  a 
charge  as  this  ? 

But  how  does  Dr.  iTyler  attempt  to  support  this  charge  ?  He 
first  quotes  a  passage  firom  the  Reviewer,  in  which  the  latter 
represents  Groa  as  saving  all,  who  under  the  best  arranged  sys- 
tem of  measures  and  influence,  accept  the  terms,  &c.  Ifow 
Dr.  Tyler  surely  will  admit,  that  God  saves  all,  who  under  the 
influence  he  actually  uses,  accept  the  terms  of  life.  But  is 
this  sajring,  with  Arminians,  that  God  does  not  purpose,  that 
they  shall  accept  the  terms  1  How  then  is  there  any  inconms- 
tency  in  saying  that  God  saves  all  who  repent,  with  what  the 
Reviewer  has  constantly  affirmed,  viz.  that  God  has  purposed 
to  secure  their  repentance? 

^  Dr.  Tyler  cites  another  passage,  in  which  the  Reviewer,  af- 
ter speaking  of  the  influence  which  God  uses,  as  that  to  which 
sinners  can  yield,  and  which  they  can  resist,  says,  "  Election 
involves  nothii^g  more,  as  it  reqpects  his  individucd  case,  elLcepI 
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one  fact — the  certainty  to  the  divine  mind,  whether  the  sinner 
wffl  yield  &c.,or  whether  he  will  continue  to  harden  his  faeait, 
till  the  measures  of  grace  ctre  withdrawn." — Dr.  Tyler  then 
|>roceeds, "  Now  what  is  this  but  the  Arminian  view  of  ekctioo, 
founded  on  the  foresight  of  faith  and  good  works?" — I  answer, 
that  there  is  not  a  word  about  such  an  election  in  the  passage. 
The  Reviewer  speaks,  not  of  an  election  to  salvation  on,  ihm 
foresight  of  faith,  which  b  the  Arminian  doctrine  ;  but  exdcH 
sively  of  an  election  or  purpose  of  God  involving  or  securing 
the  certainty^  that  the  sinner  will  yield  &c.,  or  continue  to 
harden  his  heart.  And  yet,  strange  to  tell,  Dr.  Tyler  says, 
^^  this  is  not  a  purpose  to  make  some  willing  to  obey  the  Croep^ 
&c."  Thus  when  the  Reviewer  expressly  asserts  God's  pur- 
pose to  secure  the  submission  of  the  sinner,  Dr.  Tyler  says,  be 

does  not  assert  such  a  purpose  of  God. Here  Dr  Tyler's 

mistake  comes  out.  Every  thing  which  is  said  respecting  the 
foreknowledge  of  God,  savors  so  strongly  of  Arminianism  wkh 
Dr.  Tyler,  that  he  confounds  God's  foreknowledge  of  one  thing^ 
and  a  consequent  purpose,  with  God's  foreknowl^ge  of  another 
thing  and  a  consequt  nt  purpose.  Thus  the  Reviewer  has  sta- 
ted, that  God  foresaw  that  certain  measures  and  influences,  if 
used,  would  result  in  the  actual  conversion  of  a  part  of  man- 
kind, and  accordingly  purposed  to  use  them,  and  to*  secure  the 
actual  result  in  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  mankind.  Aikl 
this  Dr.  Tyler  strangely  mistakes  for  the  Arminian  doctrine,  of 
God's  foresight  that  some  would  turn  and  obey  the  Gospel, 
without  any  purpose  of  God,  or  special  influence  of  his  Spirit 
Surely,  it  is  not  Arminianism  to  maintain,  that  God  foresaw 
what  influences  would  secure  the  conversion  of  the  elect,  vfhsa 
he  determined  to  use  them.  A  little  discrimination  would  hav% 
saved  Dr.  Tyler  from  this  mistake. 

In  the  next  passage  cited  by  Dr.  Tyler,  the  Reviewer  speaks 
of  *  the  purpose  of  God  to  gain  whom,  in  the  methods  of  his 
wisdom,  he  can,  over  to  his  authority  and  his  kingdom.'  I 
might  ask  Dr.  Tyler,  is  not  this  even  so?  Does  not  God  do 
all  he  wisely  can,  to  save  sinners?     Does  infinite  wisdom  r#- 

Suire  something  more  to  be  done^  than  God  has  determined  to 
o? — But  says  Dr.  Tyler,  speaking  of  this  purpose,  "It  is 
Grod's  purpose  to  save  as  many  of  the  human  race  as  he  possi- 
bly can."  But  is  this  necessarily  true  ?  Is  a  purpose  of  God  to 
save  as  many  of  the  human  race  as  he  can  by  vnse  methods, 
the  same  thing  as  a  purpose  to  save  as  many  as  he  can,  by 
methods  not  wise  ? — "  But,"  says  Dr.  Tyler,  "  what  election 
IS  there  in  such  a  purpose  ?"  I  ask,  what  election  worthy  of 
God  in  any  other  purpose?  -  Must  we  suppose  God  to  deter^ 
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mme  to  depart  from  the  methods  of  his  wisdomjin  briogiog 
flmners  to  repentance,  or  say,  there  is  no  flection  ? — ^Whoever 
ofageeted  to  the  sentiment  as  Arminietn,  that  God  saves  by  the 
influ^ice  of  his  Spirit  as  many  as  he  can,  consistently 
with  his  glory  and  the  highest  good  of/  the  universe  ?  And  yet 
is  not  this  identically  the  same,  as  that  ^'  it  is  the  purpose  of  God 
to  gain  whom  in  the  methods  of  his  wisdom,  he  can  over  to 
his  authority  and  his  kingdom?"  What  is  meant  by  the 
methods  of  his  wisdom  but  to  save  as  many  as  is  consistent 
with  wisdom?  What  then  is  the  difference  between  wisely 
can,  and  consistently  can  ?  Must  writers,  in  these  days,  not 
only  think  exactly  alike,  but  use  exactly  the  same  words, 
to  escape  the  charge  of  heresy  ?  It  is  truly  surprising,  that 
on  such  grounds, — grounds  which  furnish  not  a  shadow  of 
plausibility  to  his  charge, — and  with  the  Reviewer's  most  un- 
equivocal statements  and  formal  defence  of  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  Election  before  Dr.  Tyler,  he  should  charge  the  Review- 
er 'with  holding  "  pimply"  the  Arminian  doctrine  ? 

I  now  ask  what  theories,  I  have  advanced,  which  are  not 
sanctioned  by  high  orthodox  authorities  7 

II.  My  second  remark  is,  that  Dr.  Tyler's  attempts  to  con- 
vict my  creed  and  my  theories  of  inconsistency  and  contradic- 
tion, are  an  utter  failure. 

1.  His  first  attempt  respects  the  doctrines  of  decrees.  The 
inconsistency  supfiosed  is,  that  I  hold  that  God  prefers  in  all 
cases  hdiness  to  sin,  and  still  admit  that  in  some  cases  he  pre- 
fers sin  to  hoUness.  To  remove  this  apprehended  contradic- 
tion, it  is  only  needful  to  understand  the  two  suppositicms  made 
by  Dr.  Tyler  and  myself.  Dr.  T.  supposes  sin  to  be  employed 
as  a  means  to  an  end  in  m^aking  the  system  of  God  perfect 
So  that  without  sin,  it  would  not '  be  the  .best  system  possible. 
But  I  have  taken  the  Uberty  to  suppose,  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  sin  t^  a  necessary  means  of  the  perfection  of  the  di- 
vine system. 

Now  on  Dr.  Tyler's  supposition,  it  is  plain  that  to  prefer  sin 
as  the  means  of  the  greatest  good — and  at  the  same  time  to 
prefer  holiness  to  sin  would  be  a  contradiction. 

But  to  preifer  the  best  system,  whose  excellence  does  not  de- 
pend on  sin — but  on  its  own  merits  in  other  respects — and  not* 
withstanding  the  certain  foreseen  existence  of  sin,  does  not 
imply  a  contradictory  preference  of  sin  to  holiness — for  it  is  not 
in  either  case  sin,  which  is  the  object  of  preference — but  in  the 
one  case  the  preference  of  the  best  system  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  evil,  or  in  the  other  the  non-existence  of  the  entire 
system  to  avoid  the  evil  of  sin. 
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Suppose  as  the  condition  of  exislence  or  non-exietence — a 
body  were  offered  tp  a  new  created  mind,  as  its  destined  ro- 
idetice  tlie  most  perfect  of  its  kind — (i.  e.)  including  tbe  kMt 
practicable  amount  of  disease — and  the  greatest  practicabb 
amount  of  health.  In  prefering  the  inhabitation  of  this  body 
to  non-existence  would  this  m&d  be  chargable  with  the  con- 
tradiction of  prefering  health  to  disease,  and  also  disease  to 
health — when  his  only  objects  of  choice  were  existence  and 
happiness,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  8(»ne  infirmity  and 
pain. 

Suppose  again,  that  Dr.  T.  should  appoint  a  religious  s^iFiot 
for  his  people  as  the  best  means  of  their  salvation — ^with  tbe 
perfect  foresight  of  the  conversion  of  the  greater  part — and  the 
perversion  of  it  by  a  few  to  the  augmentation  of  their  sin. 

Would  not  Dr.  T.  prefer  the  existence  of  the  meeting  Id 
its  non-existence,  and  yet  would  this  be  to  prefer  the  perversifln 
to  th^  saving  improvement  of  the  means  of  grace  by  a  few. — 
The  thing  actually  chosen  would  be  the  salvation' of  the  many 
as  the  greatest  good,  notwithstanding  the  foreseen  perversion  of 
means  by  the  few. 

Which  of  the  two  suppositions  is  true,  or  whether  either  is 
true  is  not  the  question.  But  that  the  one  I  have  made  is  not 
contradictory  would  seem  to  be  self-evident. 

In  the  first  instance,  for  a  plain  position  of  mine,  he  substi- 
tutes a  very  different  one  of  his  own.  He  represents  me  as 
maintaining,  "  that  God  prefers,  all  things  considered,  that  sin 
should  not  exist ;"  and  also,  "  that  God  has  purposed  that  sin 
»haU  exist." — But  I  ask  Dr.  Tyler,  when. cm:  where  I  havs 
said,  "  that  God  prefers,  all  things  considered,  that  sin  shouU 
not  exist  V^  Nothing  like  it ;  I  said,  "  that  God,  all  things  con- 
sidered may  prefer  holhiess  to  sin  in  every  instance ;"  and  Dr. 
Tyler  strangely  substitutes  fcM"  this,  the  position,  that  God  does  not 

E refer  the  existence  of  sin  on  any  account.  But  God  may  prefer 
oliness  to  sin  in  his  present  system,  and  also  as  a  consequence 
of  other  purposes,  purpose  the  existence  of  sin ;  i.  e.  purpose  its 
existence,  rather  than  to  change  or  not  to  adopt  the  system. 
Does  it  involve  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  thcit  Dr.  Tyler  should 
prefer  the  repentance  and  salvation  of  all  his  people  to  thdr 
impenitence  and  perdition ;  and  also  prefer  that  a  few  should 
pervert  the  means  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  all  the  rest, 
rather  than  not  adopt  these  means  ?  Does  it  involve  a  contra- 
diction to  suppose,  that  a  benevolent  parent  should  prefer, 
under  the  b^  system  of  government,  the  obedience  of  his 
children  to  their  disobedience  in^  every  instance,  and  still  prefer 
their    occasicmal  disobedience  to  perpetual  impriscmment  or 
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deftlh,  to  prevent  it?  Hay  not  a  vduntary  beii^  prefer  A. 
to  R  and  still  prefer  B.  to  C?  Nothing  can  be  pkdner.  For 
my  position  then,  that  God  prefers  holing  to  sin  in.  every  in- 
stance, Dr.  Tyler  has  most  unaccountably  substituted  a  very 
different  one  of  his  own,  viz,  that  God  does  not  prefer  the  exis- 
tence of  sin  on  any  account.  Thus  the  *'  palpable  contradiction" 
on  my  part,  turns  out  to  be  only  a  palpable  mistake  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Tyler. 

The  next  charge  of  contradiction  by  Dr.  Tyler,  is  founded 
on  begging  some  of  the  main  questions  in  debate.  He  reasons 
thus ;  ^  God  must  have  designed  to  bring  to  pass  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  good. .  If  then  the  existence  of  sin  is  not 
the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  God  would  not  have 
foreordained  its  existence.'  By  '  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
good,'  Dr.  Tyler  must  mean,  the  greatest  possible  good  through 
the  combined  agency  of  God,  and  of  creatures,  most  perfecdy 
employed  for  this  end.  But  in  this  meaning,  he  assumes,  what 
he  cannot  prove  to  be  true.  God  doubtless  designed  to  bring 
to  pass  the  greatest  amount  of  good  possible  to  himself  to 
secure  by  the  most  perfect  administration  of  the  most  per- 
fect moral  government  over  intelligent  beings.  All  that  can 
be  fairly  inferred  from  the  benevolence  of  any  being  fa, 
that  he.  will  accomplish  ail  the  good  he  can  by  such  a  plan 
and  such  means  as  he  has  wisely  chosen.  While  God  then 
has  designed  to  bring  to  pass  the  greatest  good  possible,  consist- 
ently with  what  it  is  proper  for  him  to  do  in  the  perfect  admin- 
istreition  of  moral,  government,  it  does  not  follow,  that  there 
would  not  be  more  good,  were  all  his  creatures  to  do  spontanea 
ously  all  which  as  free  agents  it  is  proper  for  them  to  do,  and 
which  they  are  under  infinite  obligations  to  do.  Who  can 
prove,  that  a  universe  of  moral  beings,  bearing  God's  perfect  moral 
image,  would  not  be  happier,  than  one  comprising  the  devil  and 
his  angels  ?  On  this  supposition  however,  not  sin,  but  holi- 
ness would  be  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good.  But 
says  Dr.  Tyler,  '  then  God  would  not  have  foreordained  the 
existence  of  sin.' — Why  not  ?  He  tells  us — "  It  must  be  for 
a  good  or  a  bad  end."  I  answer,  not  so ;  for  he  may  have 
foreordained  sin,  directly  not  at  all,  and  only  as  involved  in  other 
purposes,  and  not  for  any  reason  dependent  necessarily  on  the 
good  effects  of  sin  ;*  but  simply  and  solely  for  this  reason,  that  the 

*  I  do  not  denj,  bat  admit,  that  God  overndes  sin,  and  brings  good  out  of  Ihfl  evil,  bj 
coantenu^nff  its  tendenciei  and  by  other  interpositions.  Bat  there  is  no  proof  tm 
tjiis  good  is  £e  greatest  possible,  nor  of  course  that  it  is  the  reason  for  God'si  porposuif 
the  existence  of  sin.  Holiness  mi^ht  be  better  in  its  stead.  Indeed  to  say,  that  a  thii^ 
most  be  ooerruUd  or  emmUrttetedin  all  its  tendencies  to  secure  a  good  result,  and  alM 
that  it  'u^necutarymttmt  of  thai  result,  is  a  contradictioii. 
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edoption  of  the  moral  syetem  best  on  other  accounts  invotvd  ks 
certain  existence.  IJntil  Dr.  Tyler  shall  prove,  that  it  may  not 
be  80,  his  assertion,  that  God  must  purpose  sin  as  the  necesBBiy 
means  of  the  greatest  good,  if  he  purpose  it  at  all,  b  b^inglln 
main  question  in  debate. 

Dr.  Tyler's  third  charge  of  contradiction  on  this  point  is 
founded  in  a  mis-auotation  of  my  language.  He  represents  me 
as  saying,  "  that  I  do  not  believe,  that  a  God  of  sincerity  and 
truth,  punishes  his  creatures,  for  doing  that,  which  on  the  whole 
he  prefers  they  should  do." — Now  instead  of  saying  this  merely, 
I  added  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  this  misapprehenaoD, 
"  and  whichy  as  the  means  of  good,  is  the  best  thing  they  em 
doP  This,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  changes  the  thing,  fcr 
which  I  said  God  will  not  punish.  But  says  Dr.  Tyler,  reaaoo- 
ing  from  his  mutilated  quotation,  "  if  God's  purposes  extend  lo 
all  actual  events,  sin  not  excepted,  then  he  does  on  the  whole 
prefer,  that  they  should  do  the  very  things  for  which  they  •» 
punished." — He  does  indeed  prefer  a  sjnstem  notwithstanding  it 
mcludes  their  sin  as  better  than  one  in  which  be  should  do  any 
more  than  he  does  to  prevent  it, — ^but  does  it  follow  that  thar 
sinning  is  the  best  thing  as  the  means  of  good  which  they  oon 
ifo,  and  that  he  punishes  them,  though  they  did  more  good  by 
nnning  than  they  would  have  done  by  obeying?  The  qaee* 
tion  is,  whether  when  God  has  done  aU  he  consistently  can  as 
a  perfect  lawgiver,  the  system  would  be  more  perfect  if  all  hii 
subjects  would  also  do  as  well  as  they  consistently  can?  i  e. 
whether  perfect  laws,  perfectly  obeyed,  would  produce  better 
society  and  more  happiness,  than  perfect  lavra  extensively  dis- 
obeyeiL  In  other  words,  whether  the  lawgiver  of  the  univwse 
has  commanded  aU  his  subjects  to  do,  and  by  the  bestpoe- 
sible  means  persuaded  them  to  do,  and  then  punishes  them  fcr 
not  doing  what  it  would  not  be  most  for  his  glory,  and  the  good 
of  the  universe  that  they  should  do  ?  A  parent  may  pun&  a 
child,  for  doing  that  which  he  prefers  the  child  should  do,  rather 
than  change  dbe  best  system  of  government,  to  prevent  the  act 
But  is  this  punishing  the  child  for  doing  the  best  thing  he  am 
do?  I  acknowledge,  that  I  cannot  but  feel  myself  deeply  injured 
by  this  omission  of  the  very  clause,  which  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  identical  misconception  of  Dr.  Tyler. 

The  fourth  instance  of  contradiction  on  this  subject,  alleged 
by  Dr.  Tyler,  results  from  his  again  begging  one  of  the  mm 
questions  in  debate.  I  had  said,  "  that  God,  for  wise  and  good 
reasons,  permits  or  does  not  prevent  the  existence  of  sin  f  and 
also^that  God  may  prefer,  all  things  considered,  hdiness  to  $d 
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in  every  instance."  Henoe  Dr.  Tyler  infers,  ^'  that  I  represent 
God  as  having  wise  and  good  reasons,  for  not  decreeing  that 
state  of  things  (meaning  universal  holiness)  which  he  prefers." 
Now  decreeing  universal  holiness,  is  purposing  its  actual  exis- 
tence. But,  a  father  might  not  certainly  purpose  or  decree  to 
secure  universal  obedience,  when  the  adoption  of  the  best  system 
of  government  would  not  secure  it ;  and  still,  might  prefer  uni- 
versal obedience  to  disobedience  under  that  system.  So  it  may 
be  true  that  God  does  not  decree  universal  holiness  under  the 
best  system  of  government,  because  the  system  involves  the  cer- 
tain existence  of  sin ;  and  stiU  he  may  prefer  universal  obedience 
to  disobedience  under  this  system.  For  how  does  it  appear 
that  God  cannot  do  in  this  respect,  what  man  can  do? — Dr. 
Tyler  can  only  say  in  reply,  that  God  can  secure  universal 
obedience  in  a  moral  system  ;  i.  e.  he  can  reply  only  by  beg- 
ging what  he«knows  to  be  a  main  question  in  debate.  If  he 
may  assume  this  without  proof,  I  may  assume  the  contrary 
without  proof;  and  then  what  becomes  of  his  alleged  contra- 
diction ? 

Dr.  Tyler  adds,  "  that  I  represent  God  as  preferring  that  (viz. 
universal  holiness  rather  than  sin,)  against  the  existence  of 
which  tliere  are  wise  and  good  reasons."  Here  again,  I  must  con- 
tradict Dr.  Tyler.  I  have  said,  that  there  may  be  wise  and  good 
reasons  for  God's  not  decreeing  the  actual  existence  of  universal 
holiness.  But  does  this  imply,  that  there  are  wise  and  good  rea- 
sons against  the  existence  of  universal  hoUness  ?  A  father  has  a 
wise  and  good  reason  for  not  determining  to  secure  the  universal 
obedience  of  his  children,  and  this  reason  may  be,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  best  system  of  influence  will  result  in  disobedience. 
But  does  this  prove  that  he  does  not  prefer  I'ight  conduct  to  wrong 
in  every  instance  ?  So  God  may  adopt  a  system,  which  will 
result  in  the  existence  of  sin,  and  for  this  reason  not  decree  uni- 
versal holiness,  and  still  prefer  hdiness  to  sin.  If  Dr.  Tyler 
says,  that  God  can  secure  the  conduct  he  prefers,  this  would 
only  show,  how  he  constantly  falls  into  that  sort  of  paralogism 
called  begging  the  question. 

Dr.  Tyler's  last  charge  of  contradiction  on  this  topic,  is  found- 
ed in  a  representation  of  my  sentiments,  to  which  I  cannot  al- 
lude without  pain,  even  in  self-defence.  .  He  charges  me  with 
affirming  in  unqualified  terms,  that  God  cotdd  not  prevent  sin; 
and  with  maintaining,  that  "  He  foreordained  that  which  he 
would  have  prevent^,  but  could  not."  Now,  it  is  known  to 
every  one  who  has  read  my  statements  on  this  subject,  that  I  have 
unif(Hinly  disclaimed  this  sentiment.     Dr.  Tyler's  represent»- 
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lion  is  incorrect  in  two  respects.  He  first  represents  me  «| 
making  a  positive  affirmation,  when  I  have  only  made  a  mere 
supposition.  This  he  has  done,  after  the  very  error,  into 
which  he  has  fallen,  was  pointed  out  in  Dr.  Woods ; — ^the  error 
of  changing  a  mere  supposition  into  an  affirmation  of  a  feet,-- 
a  hypothetical  statement  into  a  positive  assertion  of  a  troth. 
But  this  is  not  all.  I  have  said,  ^  that  it  may  be  true  tluuGod 
could  not  prevent  all  sin  in  a  moral  system  f  or  *  that  sin,  as 
to  God's  prevention,  may  be  incidental  to  a  moral  universe: 
Now  Dr.  Tyler  in  representing  my  views,  leaves  out  the  woids 
in  italics, — the  very  words  on  which  the  main  thing  in  the 
statement  depends.  Suppose,  1  had  said,  'that  Dr.  Tyler 
would  have  prevented  the  increased  guilt  of  some  of  his  people 
under  the  privileges  of  a  protracted  m.eetiiig^  but  could  not,' 
what  would  be  said  of  one,  who  should  leave  out  the  words  in 
italics,  and  represent  me  as  saying  without  qualification,  'dial 
Dr.  Tyler  would  have  prevented  the  evil,  but  could  not ;'  when 
we  all  know,  that  he  could  have  done  it,  by  not  holding  the 
meeting  ?  I  ask,  if  the  words  moral  system^  moral  univern^ 
have  no  meaning?  If  they  have,  why  is  that  meaning  disre- 
garded? If  I  h{u)  said,  '  that  Dr.  Tyler  could  not  live  an  boor 
under  water,^  he  would,  on  his  jMinciple,  have  charged  me 
with  saying  absolutely,  thfit '  he  could  not  live  an  hour !' 

I  have  then  in  no  instance,  said  any  thing  that  implies  that 
God  would  have  prevented  all  sin,  if  he  could ;  never  **  talked 
of  God's  permitting  what  he  cannot  prevent"  I  have  on  the 
contrary  proceeded,  in  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  entirely 
on  these  grounds ;  that  God,  by  not  adopting  a  moral  system, 
could  have  prevented  all  sin ;  and  that  he  could  have  prevented 
any  particular  sin  individually  and  abstractly  considered ;  and 
even  al\  sin  in  this  world  up  to  the  present  time;  and  even 
to  the  end  of  it ;  and  have  only  supposed  that  to  prevent  all 
sin  finally  and  forever,  it  might  4iave  been  necessary  not  to 
adopt  a  moral  system ;  and  that  to  prevent  any  sin,  which  takes 
place,  might  involve  a  change  in  the  appcnnted  system  of  influ- 
ence, which  would  result  in  more  sin  than  it  urould  preYent 
And  yet  Dr.  Tyler,  with  a  confidence,  which  it  would  sewn? 
that  nothing  but  expUcit  declarations  on  my  part  could  author- 
ize, without  even  assigning  a  reason  for  so  doin^g,  and  by  direct 
changes  in  my  language,  represents  me  as  holding,  that  God 
could  not  prevent  sin ! — Why  are  such  statements  made? 

2.  The  next  attempt  of  Eh:.  Tyler  to  convkt  me  <rf  inconsist- 
ency, respects  the  doctrine  of  Depravity  by  nature.  The 
amount  of  what  he  says  is,  that  he  does  '  not  see,'  how  disfwnr 
Xy  can  be  ascribed  to  nature,  nor  how  there  can  be  a  connexioQ 
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between  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  sin  of  his  posterity,  tinless  we 
admit  a  propagated  propensity  to  sin,  in  the  latter.  To  this, 
it  would  be  a  "short  and  sufficient  reply,  that  others  can  see^ 
how  both  may  be  true,  without  supposing  a  propensity  to  an 
infused  into  the  soul,  by  creation,  or  propagation,  or  as  Ed- 
wards says,  *  by  any  fKxdtive  cause  or  influence  whatsoever.' 
Dr.  Tyler  contends  however,  that  unless  our  sinful  exercises 
spring  from  a.  propagated  propensity  to  sin,  they  must  be  as- 
cribed wholly  to  circumstances^  which  is  the  Arminian  doc- 
trine. To  this,  I  answer,  that,  according  to  the  true  usus  lo- 
quendi,  a  given  result  is  ascribed  to  the  circumstances  of  any 
thing,  when  that  result  would  be  changed,  by  some  change  in 
its  appropriate  circumstances.  A* result  is  ascribed  to  the  na- 
ture of  any  thing,  when  that  result  is  the  uniform  consequence 
of  its  nature  in  all  its  appropriate  circumstances.  Accordingly 
the  true  Arminian  doctrine  is,  that  by  changing  the  circum- 
stances of  men  in  this  world,  as  they  might  be,  by  a  good  edu- 
cation, by  a  good  example,  by  diminishing  temptation  &c.,  the 
universal  sinfulness  of  mankind  would  be  prevented ;  and 
that  therefore  tlie  sinfulness  of  mankind  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
their  circumstances. 

The  Calvinistic  doctrine  opposed  to  this  is,  that  let  the  af^ro- 
priate  circumstances  of  men  be  changed  as  they  may,  they  will 
in  all  these  circumstances,  or  without  renewing  grace,  sin  and 
only  sin  ;  and  that  therefore  their  sinfulness  is  truly  and  prop- 
erly ascribed  to  nature  and  not  ^o  circumstances.  To  say 
then  that  men  are  sinners  by  nature,  is  a  popular  form  of  ex- 
pression used,  not  to  ascribe  sin  to  nature  alone  exclusive  of  all 
circumstances,  as  if  temptation  were  not  as  necessary  to  sin  as 
a  nature  to  be  tempted, — not  to  decide  that  men  would  sin 
were  the  Creator  to  place  them  with  the  same  nature  in  some 
other  possible  circumstance?,  especially  under  the  supernatural  . 
iniiuences  of  his  Spirit ;  but  to  denote  simply,  tha4  such  is  the 
nature  of  man,  that  in  all  the  appropriate  circumstances  of 
his  being,  he  will  uniformly  sin  ;  the  very  statement,  which 
I  have  made.  This  has  been  shown  so  often,  and  so  conclu- 
sively to  be  the  true  doctrine  of  orthodoxy  and  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  especially  to  be  the  doctrine  taught  by  President  Ed- 
wards, that  Dr.  Tyler's  m,ere  opinion  to  the  contrary  deserves 
no  further  notice. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Tyler  says,  "  I  see  not,  that 
there  is  any  connexion  between  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  sin  of 
his  posterity."  This  is  all  he  says  in  the  way  of  argument. 
All  I  now  say  in  reply  is,  that  if  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin, 
his  posterity  uniformly  sin  as  above  described,  I  iZo  see  a  con- 
nexion between  his  sin  and  theirs. 
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3.  Dr.  Tyler's  third  charge  of  contradiction,  respects  the  Joe- 
trine  of  regeneration.  His  object  is  to  show,  that  I  maintaiD 
what  is  incOTisistent  with  my  belief  in  the  necessity  of  divine 
influence.  Thus  I  have  said,  that  "  when  grace  becomes  ef- 
fectual it  is  unresisted  ;"  "  that  is,"  says  Dr.  Tyler,  "  the  anncr 
ceases  to  resist  before  the  grace  of  God  converts  him."  He 
then  asks,  "  what  necessity  is  there  for  the  grace  of  God  to  con- 
vert him,  after  he  ceases  to  resist?" — I  might  reply,  that  ceas- 
ing to  resist  is  not  of  course  holy  love,  and  that  therefore  grace 
might  still  be  necessary  to  secure  this  affection. — But  I  am 
again  compelled  to  say,  that  Dr.  Tyler  has  changed  the  import 
•f  my  language  in  a  manner,  which  I  am  unable  to  account 
for,  or  to  palliate.  I  said,  "  when  grace  becomes  effectual,  it  is 
unrraisted."  Dr.  Tyler  represents  me  as  sa}ang,  "  that  the  an- 
ncr ceases  to  resist,  before  grace  becomes  effectual."  How  will 
he  show,  tUat  cotemporaneousness  is  the  same  thing  as  priority? 

Dr.  Tyler  attempts  to  confirm  this  representation,  by  two  pas- 
sages from  the  Christian  Spectator.  In  the  one  he  represents 
me  as  holding,  "  that  before  God  will  interpose  to  renew  the 
dnner's  heart,  he  must  give  up  his  idols,  submit  to  divine  au- 
thority, and  cease  to  be  a  rebel."  He  then  asks,  "  But  when 
all  this  is  done,  what  necessity  is  there  for  divine  interposition  ?"* 
— ^In  the  other,  he  represents  me  as  maintaining,  *  that  continu- 
ance in  sin  is  the  result  merely  of  a  false  intellectual  judgement, 
and  hence  infers  that  a  correction  of  the  mistetke  would  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  the  Spirit's  influence.' 

These  topics  have  been  discussed  before,  by  Dr.  Tyler  and 
myself  I  have  claimed,  that  he  puts  this  construction  on  ray 
language,  in  defiance  of  all  usage,  and  of  abundant  definitioDs 
and  explanations.  If  I  am  right  in  this,  then  Dr.  Tyler  per- 
verts my  language. — If  I  am  not,  still  Dr.  Tyler  has  been  as- 
sured, that  I  reject  the  meaning  which  he  imputes  to  me. 
Who  then  would  expect  Dr.  Tyler  to  quote  the  language  again^ 
and  still  persist  in  giving  it  that  meaning?  Is  not  thw,  charg- 
ing o|^inions  on  me  which  he  knows  I  do  not  maintain?  He 
can  now  take  which  side  of  the  alternative  he  pleases.  One  or 
the  other,  in  view  of  the  facts,  he  must  take ;  and  take  which 
he  may,  he  has  charged  me  with  holding  opinions  with  dedfflre 
evidence  before  him  that  I  do  not  hold  them. 

A  word  or  two  more  in  explanation  of  what  I  have  said  in 
the  Christian  Spectator.  In  respect  to  the  suspension  of  the  sel- 
fish principle ;  I  have  maintained,  that  before  the  moral  change 
{before  in  the  order  of  nature,  not  of  time)  the  selfish  principle 
or  purpose  ceases  to  prompt  to  appropriate  specific  action,  te 
truly  as  when  the  sinner  is  asleep.    This  su^nsicmof  seMsb- 
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ness  in  its  active  control,  and  influence  in  respect  to  specific 
acts,  I  have  carefully  distinguished  from  (he  renvnciation  of 
selfishness ;  and  accordingly  have  represented  the  moral  char- 
acter,— the  heart  of  the  sinner  as  unchanged. — 1  have  further 
said,  that  self-love,  or  that  constitutional  regard  to  happiness 
which  pertains  to  every  sentient  beiog,  prompts  the  mind  to 
that  kind  of  thpughtfulness  of,  or  manner  of  considering,  the 
objects  of  holy  afiection,  to  which  selfishness  would  never 
prompt.  I  have  said,  that  this  thoughtfuluess,  or  consideration 
of  the  objects^  holy  aflfection,  is  indk^peiisable  to  the  exercise 
of  such  affection.  I  have  further  said,  that  in  correct  usage, 
the  term  regeneration  sometimes  denotes  the  simple  act  of  bhe 
heart  or  will ;  and  sometimes  the  complex  act,  which  consists 
in  thinking  of  the  objects  of  right  allection,  in  comparing 
them  with  other  objects,  in  renouncing  the  latter  and  in  pre- 
feniiig  or  supremely  loving  the  former.  1  have  said,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  specific  states,  or  acts  of  the  sinner's 
mind,  prompted  by  selfishness,  in  any  forms  of  thought,  of 
anxiety,  of  desire,  of  conviction,  prior  to  this  complex  act^  he  is 
still  committing  sin ;  and  that  in  that  instant^  when  this  com- 
plex act  takes  place,  the  moral  change,  (which  consists  in  this 
act,)  takes  place ;  and  that  it  never  does  take  place,  except 
through  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  With  the 
exception  of  divine  influence,  this  complex  act  is  analogous  to 
every  change  of  supreme  affection  or  controlling  purpose  of  the 
mind  ;  e.  g.  to  that  of  a  man,  who  with  a  purpose  to  walk  on- 
ward, should  meet  a  Uon  in  his  path,  should  instantaneously 
in  view  of  the  reasons  for  it,  renounce  that  purpose,  and  choose 
to  flee  to  a  refuge  at  hand.  Will  Dr.  Tyler  undertake  to  show, 
that  I  have  said  any  thing  which  implies,  that  ^'  the  sinner 
submits  to  divine  authority  and  ceases  to  be  a  rebel,''  before  the 
complex  mental  act  thus  described,  takes  place '} 

In  regard  to  the  second  particular,  according  to  the  original 
statement  and  subsequent  explanations  given,  the  position 
which  I  have  taken,  is  nothing  more  nor  less,  than  what  Dr. 
Tyler  fully  beUeves,  viz.  that  the  will  is  as  the  greatest  ap- 
parent good.  Dr.  Tyler  has  been  abundantly  assured,  that 
such  was  my  meaning,  and  yet  charges  me  with  ascribing  the 
sinner's  continuance  in  sin  to  a  mere  intellectiuil  mistake  ! 

4.  Dr.  Tyler's  fomth  attempt  to  convict  me  of  contradiction, 
respects  the  doctrine  of  Election.  Of  my  statement  of  the 
doctrine,  he  says  "  it  is  a  fiill  and  satisfactory  statement." — But 
he  proceeds  thus ;  '^  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  other 
statements  ?  If  it  be  true  that  God  prefers  holiness  to  sin,  then 
it  must  be  his  choice,  that  all  men  should  beoMQe  holy  and  be 
37» 
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saved ;  and  his  infinite  benevolence  will  prompt  him  to  do  aH 
in  his  power,  to  bring  all  men  to  repentance.  "What  then  be- 
CiHnes  of  the  doctrine  of  election  ?  Who  maketh  thee  to  dif- 
fer 7  Not  God  surely. — It  cannot  be  true,  that  he  hath  mercy 
on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  for  he  would  have  mercy  <m  all 
if  he  could. — Has  God  done  more  for  the  conversion  of  one 
man,  than  for  the  conversion  of  another  ?"  I  readily  admk, 
and  this  on  the  authority  of  Apostlss,*  that  God  "  would,"  cr 
chooses  that  all  men  should,  become  holy  rather  than  continue 
in  sin  aftd  die.  But  does  this  necessarily  implyf^hat  God  pur- 
poses that  all  men  shall  become  holy  in  fact ;  or  that  he  will  do 
all  in  his  power  to  bring  all  men  to  repentance?  Because  a 
father  prefers  that  a  child  should  obey  his  command  to  attend 
school  rather  than  disobey  it,  does  it  follow  that  he  chooeee  in 
the  given  instance  to  seaire  his  attendance,  as  he  might,  by 
changing  a  wise  plan  of  government?  Here  then  Dr.  Tyler 
can  see,  how  God  may  prefer  holiness  to  sin  in  every  instance, 
without  doing  or  choosing  to  do,  all  in  his  power  to  bring  all 
men  to  repentance.  Such  an  interposition  might  be inccmsis- 
tent  with  other  interests  of  his  universal  kingdom. — But  says 
Dr.  Tyler,  "  what  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  election  ?"  1  an- 
swer.—Suppose  the  father  can  wisely  do  more  to  secure  the  re- 
pentance of  one  child,  than  he  can  wisely  do  to  secure  the  re- 
pentance of  anoUier ;  suppose  that  a  higher  influence  in  one 
case,  would  be  safe  and  even  salutary  in  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  his  other  children,  while  in  the  other  case  it  would  in  this  re- 
spect prove  fatal ;  suppose  him  for  these  reasons  to  uise  the 
higher  influence,,  with  a  design  to  secure  the  oljedience  of  osat 
child,  and  to  use  it  with  success  ; — is  not  this  election — ^is  not 
this  making  one  to  differ  from  another — is  not  this  having 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy — and  doing  more  for  one 
than  for  another,  and  with  good  reason  too  ?  Thus  God'  may 
do,  and  choose  for  good  reasons  to  do,  more  for  one  than  for  an- 
other, either  in  resj^ct  to  motive  or  divine  influence,  ot  both  ; 
and  still  prefer,  that  every  subject  under  the  influence,  wisely 
resolved  on  in  his  case,  should  as  he  can,  repent  rather  than 
continue  in  sin. 

But,  says  Dr.  Tyler,  "If  so,  God  has  not  done  all  in  his 
power  for  the  conversion  of  the  other."  Certainly  not,  in  the 
nnport  in  which  I  understand  Dr.  Tyler  to  use  this  langXiage. 
Nor  have  I  ever  said  anything  which  implies,  that  GoSl  does 
'  all  he  can  do,  in  the  import  of  Dr.  Tyler,  to  secure  the  repent- 
ance of  any  sinner.  I  should  regard  the  language  in  which  he 
is  pleased  to  state  my  opinion,  as  altogether  too  loose  for  logical 

•  1  Tim.  ii.  4.    2  Pet  m.  9. 
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discussion.  It  is  however  to  be  remembered,  that  in  the  less 
guarded  and  more  popular  language  of  the  Bible,  such  phrase- 
ology actually  occurs.  "  What  coidd  have  been  done  more  in 
my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  in  it" — "  For  it  is  impossi- 
ble— to  renew  them  again  to  repentance."  Isa.  v.  4.  Heb.  vL 
4,  6.  There  is  then  some  import^  in  which  correct  usage  will 
authorize  the  unqualified  language,  which  Dr.  Tyler  repro- 
bates. It  19"  the  language  of  God  himself.  Now  here  is  an  in- 
teresting question  for  Dr.  Tyler  to  answer,  viz.  whether  this 
language,  according  to  the  true  usus  loquendi,  does  not  express 
the  very  sentiment,  which  he  opposes  ?  Suppose  then  a  father 
had  done  all  he  could  do,  to  reclaim  and  save  a  wayward  son, 
consistently  with  preventing  the  misconduct  and  ruin  of  other 
children  ;  what  language  so  natural,  so  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  common  usage,  as  to  say,  '  I  have  done  all  I  can  do,  to 
reclaim  and  save  that  child  V — I  now  ask  if  the  language  of  the 
Bible  is  not  the  language  of  common  life,  and  to  be  interpreted 
accordingly  ?  If  so,  I  ask  again,  in  which  of  two  meanings, 
the  passage  quoted  from  Isaiah  is  to  be  understood?  Is  It  this, 
which  accords  with  my  supposition,  viz.  that  God  had  done  all 
that  could  be  done  to  secure  obedience,^  consistently  with  ad- 
hering to  the  system  best  fitted  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
holiness  and  happiness  in  his  kingdom  ?  Or,  is  it  this,  which 
accords  with  Dr.  Tyler's  theory,  viz.  that  preferring  the  contin- 
ued disobedience  of  his  creatures  to  their  obedience,  he  had  done 
all  he  could  to  secure  their  obedience,  consistently  with  actual- 
ly securing  their  disobedience,  as  the  best  thing  of  the  two  ? — I 
express  no  opinion  here,  but  simply  put  a  question  to  Dr.  Ty- 
ler. — It  is  surely  worthy  of  remark,  that  Dr.  Tyler  should  be 
so  fond  of  stating  my  opinion  on  the  present  topic  in  language 
which  I  have  not  adopted,  and  especially,  when  the  very  form 
of  expression,  which  in  his  view  can  convey  nothing  but  false- 
hood, is  found  in  the  word  of  God. 

I  have  thus  shown,  that  there  is  nothing  anti-orthodox,  in 
not  receiving  the  theory,  Uhat  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good;'  nor  of  course,  in  merely  supposing  another  rea-  . 
son  for  the  permission  of  sin,  as  the  possible  reason.  Here  Dr. 
Tyler  evidently  overlooks  the  fact,  that  very  many,  and  in  my 
own  view,  a  large  majority  of  the  orthodox  divines  in  this  coun- 
try, reject  his  theory. 

I  have  also  shown,  that  there  is  nothing  anti-orthodox,  in  de- 
nying the  doctr^le  of  '  a  propagated  constitutional  propensity 
to  sin,'  while  I  maintain,  that  all  men  are  sinners  by  nature^ 
and  in  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression.  Here  again 
Dr;  Tyl^  entirely  mistakes  the  fact,  in  regard  to  many  disdn- 
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gukhed  orthodox  writers.  On  this  to(»c,  he  also  Cedk  into  aaoth- 
er  mistake;  that  of  entirely  overlooking  the  possilnlity,  that 
propensities  for  natural  good,  like  those  which  led  our  first  pa- 
rents to  sin,  may,  as  well  as  a  propensity  to  sin  itself  ,  prove  the 
occasion  of  certain  sin,  to  all  their  posterity. 

I  have  also  shown,  that  there  is  no  contradiction  between 
the  two  positions ;  that  God  prefers,  £J1  things  considered,  holi- 
ness to  sin,  under  his  appointed  system  of  influence  ;  and  also 
purposes  the  existence  of  the  sin  which  takes  place,  rather  than 
not  adopt  or  change  that  system.  Tlie  objections  of  Dr.  T3rlcr 
to  the  solution  which  I  have  offered,  seem  to  resolve  thenaselves 
into  two.  One  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  God's  providential  purposes,  i.  e.  inconsistent  with  cer- 
tainty. But,  it  is  plain,  that  according  to  this  solution,  an  om- 
niscient God  will  give  existence  to  no  creature,  who  will  do  any 
thing  which  God  does  not  foresee  that  he  will  do,  and  purpose  £ar 
some  good  reason  to  permit  him  to  do.  God  in  his  eternal  coun- 
sels has  appointed  the  law  and  the  kind  and  degree  of  moral  in- 
digence, under  which  every  one  of  his  subjects  will  act.  And 
thbugh  these  foreseen  actions  are  the  result  of  a  perfect  legisla- 
tion and  administration  on  the  part  of  God,  and  entire  free 
agency  and  accountability  on  the  part  of  man,  the  certainty  of 
the  foreseen  sinful  actions,  while  it  affects  not  thdr  character 
and  desert,  is  just  as  great  to  the  divine  mind,  as  if  they  were 
preferred  to  holiness,  or  were  the  result  of  direct  divine  eflSciency ; 
and  it  is  just  as  consistent  with  moral  government  and  free 
agency,  as  with  fatality  or  force.  And  therefore,  while  God  pre- 
fers the  obedience  of  all,  to  the  sin  of  any,  he  may  by  purposing 
the  existence  of  such  agents,  and  such  a  government  as  they  act 
under,  purpose  consequently  all  the  sins  which  he  foresees  they 
will  commit,  rather  than  not  to  adopt  or  to  change  the  ap- 
pointed system  in  order  to  prevent  them. 

The  other  objection  to  my  supposition  is,  that  it  seeme  to 
limit  God's  omnipotence.  This  objection  is  somewhat  strange- 
ly £Jleged  by  one,  who  holds  that  Omnipotence  is  weakness  it- 
self, in  respect  to  securing  the  greatest  good,  ttntfumt  sin  as  the 
means  of  this  end.  No.  God  cannot^  by  universal  hdinees, 
the  best  means  of  the  best  end,  accomplish  that  end.  He  must 
have  sin,  which  is  commonly  esteemed  the  worst  means  of  the 
worst  end,  or  omnipotence  itself  is  inadequate  to  secure  the 
greatest  good !  How  does  such  a  theory  avoid  limiting  God's 
omnipotence,  even  in  a  manner  the  most  revolting  'I  God  can 
secure  the  greatest  good,  not  by  the  best  means,  but  only  by  the 
worst ! — Besides,  what  right  has  Dr,  Tyler  to  assume,  that  God 
can  prevent  all  sin  in  beings  who,  as  free  moral  agents,  must  poe- 
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sees  power  to  sin  ?  How  cfin  he  prove  this  by  a  priori  reaaon- 
ing  ?  How  could  Dr.  l!^\&t,  if  he  knew  that  fire  possessed  the 
same  power  to  freeze  us,  which  it  does  to  warm  us,  prove  that 
it  would  not  in  fact  produce  the  former  effect  in  some  instances, 
instead  of  the  latter?  Plainly,  this  would  be  impossible.  To 
prove  that  fire  will  not  in  fact  freeze  us,  he  must  first  prove, 
that  it  cannot.  Such  is  the  case  in  hand.  Such  is  the  precise 
point  to  be  met,  by  those  who  affirm,  that  God  can  prevent  all 
sin  in  a  moral  system.  I'here  is  no  way  for  them  to  prove  a 
priori  that  beings  who  can  sin  will  not  sin,  but  by  first  proving 
that  they  cannot !  Let  them  then  fairly  and  manfully  address 
themselves  to  this  point,  and  no  more  beg  such  a  question  as 
this. 

But  it  will  be  said,  and  it  is  all  that  can  with  truth  be  said, 
*  that  there  is  a  strong  a  priori  probability  from  the  omnipotence 
of  God,  that  he  could  prevent  all  sin  in  a  moral  system.'  This 
I  freely  and  fully  admit.  But  is  there  no  probability, — no  evi- 
dence^ to  be  set  against  this  ?  Is  there  no  proof,  even  no  prob- 
ability, that  universal  hoUness  as  the  means  of  good  in  a  moral 
universe,  is  better  than  sin  ?  This  seems  to  bring  us  to  the  gist 
of  this  great  controversy.  It  seems  to  resolve  itself,  into  a  sim- 
ple question  of  probabiUties ;  viz,  which  is  most  probable, — that 
God  would  have  prevented  sin  in  his  moral  universe,  and  have 
secured  the  perfect  holiness  and  perfect  happiness  of  every  sub- 
ject, if  he  could  ;  or,  that  he  could  have  done  this,  but  would 
not  do  it,  because  sin  as  a  means  of  good  to  moral  beings,  is 
to  some  extent  better  than  holiness  in  its  stead  ?  To  this  point, 
provided  there  can  be  no  alternative  but  that  now  supposed,  the 
whole  question  seems  to  be  reduced.  / 

Now,  let  any  candid  man  weigh  these  probabilities.  Let  it 
be  told  what  possible  a  priori  proof  there  can  be,  that  beings, 
who  can  sin  will  not  sin  ;  and  then  let  it  be  told,  what  is  truth 
— what  is  infallible  truth,  if  it  is  not,  that  perfect  and  universal 
obedience  to  God's  perfect  law,  is  a  better  means  of  happiness  to 
his  moral  universe,  than  sin  ?— What  is  the  law  of  God,  if  it  does 
not  decide  this  to  be  truth  ? 

I  have  thus  examined  all  Dr.  Tyler's  chaises  of -inconsistency 
and  contradiction  between  my  creed  and  my  theories.  Nor  can 
I  disguise  the  fact,  that  I  feel  deeply  injured  by  the  design 
df  his  strictures,  and  the  course  he  has  taken  to  accomplish  it 
His  design  professedly  is,  to  hold  me  up  to  the  community,  as  '  a 
teacher  in  theology'  engaged  fti '  a  gradual  undermining  process,' 
tending  to  corrupt  the  opinions  of  my  pupils,  and  to  introduce  the 
worst  errors  into  the  Christian  Church.  This  would  be  a  seri- 
ous charge  in  any  circumstances,  but  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  to 
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wound,  in  view  of  the  &cts  in  the  present  case.  How  then  has 
Dr.  Tyler  given  plausibility  to  this  very  serious  charge  ?  By 
substituting  very  ditferent  positions  of  his  own  for  mine ;  by 
begging  every  main  question  in  debate  ;  by  charging  opinkms 
on  me  which  he  knows,  1  have  publicly  disclaimed ;  by  mis- 
quoting my  language, — and  by  representing  me  in  my  theories, 
as  peculiar,  andidiflfering  from  my  brethren  genemlly,  when  the 
&ct  is  beyond  a  question  that  in  these  very  matters,  I  more 
entirely  accord  with  the  great  majority  of  the  orthodox  clergy, 
than  does  Dr.  Tyler  himself! 

But  suppose  it  were  true,  that  in  rejecting  the  theory  that  ain  is 
the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  and  still  not  pretending 
to  know  the  reason,  why  God  permits  sin ;  and  also  in  denying 
a  created  or  propagated  constitutional  sinful  propensity,  I  did  in 
fact  differ  from  the  majority  of  the  (orthodox  ministry,  what  then 
is  the  case? — Dr.  Tyler  admits,  without  qualification,  fny 
soundness  in  thefaith^  but  objects  only  to  my  theories.  Now 
it  will  not  be  denied,  that  in  respect  to  theories,  there  has  long 
been  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  Calvinistic  clei^  of 
this  country.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  very  many  of  the  or- 
thodox clergy, — men  distinguished  for  tedents,  for  piety,  for  mic- 
cessful  labors  in  the  cause  of  their  Master, — men  above  ail  bu»- 
picion,  substantially  hold  the  system  of  Calvinistic  doctrine 
under  those  modifications,  which  Dr.  Tyler  opposes.  It  Will  not 
be  denied,  that  Professors  in  the  same  theol(^icaI  seminaries,  differ 
among  themselves  on  many,or  on  all  these  points,  and  yet  tolerate 
each  other,  aud  are  tolerated  by  the  guardians  of  these  institutions. 
It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  very  subject  of  collision  and  contro- 
versy, on  which  the  voice  of  enlightened  piety  is  calling  a  part  of 
the  orthodox  community  to  peace  and  concord  in  thiscountry,  res- 
pects '  theories '  in  distinction  firom  fundamental  doctrines  ;  and 
that  to  jom  in  the  outcry  of  danger  and  ruin  to  the  churches,  m 
assuming  the  somewhat  peculiar  character  of  an  alarmist.  It 
will  not  be  denied,  that  the  Andover  seminary  was  founded  in  a 
mutual  compromise  in  regard  to  theories,  in  respect  to  which  its 
original  patrons  were  divided  in  opinion. 

I  have  another  thing  to  say,  viz.,  that  the  best  test  of  tenden- 
cy, is  matter  of  fact.  I  ask  dien,  whether  this  diversity  of  theo- 
ries, some  of  which  must  be  false,  has  in  fact  been  followed 
with  the  calamitous  results  predicted  by  Dr.  Tyler?  Has  the 
taste  scheme,  or  the  exercise  scheme,  the  supralapsarian  or  the 
Bublapsarian  theory,  been  connected  in  fact  with  the  doctrinal 
corruption  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  of  orthodox  churches,  or  of  the- 
ological students  ?  I  ask  again,  whether  the  tendency  of  what 
Dr.  Tyler  calls  my  theories,  has  not  been  tested  by  a  twenty 
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years  ministry,  and  ten  years  instruction  in  this  seminary?  I 
«sk  whether,  by  a  course  of  aknost  constant  preaching  for  twenty 
years,  I  have  in  any  degree  corrupted  the  orthodox  churches  in 
this  city,  or  elsewhere  ?  I  ask,  whether  an  individual  student 
from  this  seminary,  has  renounced  the  orthodox  system  of  faith? 
--Have  not  the  lab6rs  of  these  students  been  crowned  with  as 
signal  success,  a&  those  of  students  from  any  other  seminary? 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  especially  of  the  acknowledged 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  the  general  toleration  in  respect  to  theo- 
ries, among  the  orthodox  clergy,  why  is  it  that  the  Professors  of 
Yale  Collie,  are  singled  out,  as  the  subjects  of  so  much  jeal- 
ousy and  evil  prognostication  ?  Why  is  it  done,  by  one  who 
fully  admits  the  soundness  of  their  creed,  and  objects  only  to 
*  theories? 

But  I  can  readily  forgive  Dr.  Tyler.  His  fault,  as  I  regard 
it,  is  venial  in  intention,  though  highly  injurious  in,  its  tendency 
— injurious  not  merely  to  myself,  but  to  many  of  the  most  use- 
ful ministers  of  Christ.  And  it  is  most  obvious,  that  even  hon- 
esty of  intention  can  frirnish  no  sufficient  excuse  for  the  injus- 
tice done  to  the  character  and  usefulness  of  this  class  of  men  by 
propagating  erroneous  statements  concerning  them  ;  or  for  the 
injury  done  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  destroying  confidence  in  a 
large  number  of  pious  and  usefril  ministers,  and  filling  the 
church  with  jealousy  and  alarm — diverting  her  attention  from 
revivals  of  religion  to  watch  against  the  anticipate  heresies  of 
men  confessedly  sound  in  the  faith — hazarding  the  division 
of  her  ministry  and  members  without  cause,  and  threatening  to 
destroy  the  unity  and  power  of  her  benevolent  associations  for 
the  redemption  of  the  world.  Most  assuredly,  if  more  careful- 
ness and  accuracy  of  representation  in  controversy,  is  not  ob- 
served generally,  than  has  been  by  Dr.  Tyler,  no  limits  can  be 
asdgned  to  the  evil  which  must  ensue. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Tyler's  alarm  in 
regard  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  of  his  singular  misapprehension 
of  my  statements,  I  trust  he  will  yet  see,  thai  "  eleven  articles^  of 
sound  Calvinism,  are  at  least  some  security  against  dangerous 
innovations  in  theological  doctrine.  Or,  if  he  should  still  main- 
tain, that  it  is  essential  to  orthodoxy,  to  believe,  that  God  pre- 
fers on  the  whole  that  men,  to  a  great  extent,  should  do  wrong 
rather  than  right ;  and  that  God  punishes  men  for  the  sin  of 
which  he  is  the  author  either  by  creation  or  propagation ;  be 
will  attempt  to  sustain  his  position,  by  some  other  method,  than 
that  which.he  has  hitherto  adopted.  The  odium  theologicum^ 
and  the  hie  niger  est  of  other  times,  can  hardly  meet  with  td- 
eration  in  our  days ;  and  he  who  ventures  to  reason  by  a  re- 
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ductio  ad  ahsurdwm^  should  be  peculiarly  careful,  that  he  nei- 
ther misunderfltands  nor  mis-states  the  qnnions  of  an  oppoQem. 
It  has  been  truly  painful  to  me,  to  make  the  exposures  in  re- 
gard to  Dr.  Tyler,  which  I  have  made  in  replying  to  his  '  Re- 
marks.' He  has  compelled  me.  I  have  scrupuloudy  aimed  to 
avdd  every  reproachful  epithet,xand  every  thing  wounding  to 
the  feelings  of  Dr.  Tyler.  If  it  is  difficult  foi  him  to  bear  the 
exhibition  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  he  must  remember,  that  my 
own  vindication,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cai^e  of  truth,  demands 
it  Nor  ought  he  to  complain.  To  be  charged  publicly  with 
absurdity  and  contradiction  and  subverting  the  Gospel,  e^iecial- 
ly  by  one  who  coins  positions  for  me  ad  libitum^  begs  every 
main  question  in  debate,  charges  opinions  upon  me,  which  I  have 
publicly  disclahned,  and  misquotes  my  language,  may  be  as 
difficult  to  be  bOTue  on  my  part,  as  the  detection  and  exposure 
<A  such  conduct  on  his  own.  Such  charges  as  he  has  made, 
80  utterly  destitute  of  all  pretext,  and  yet  so  confidently  ma<k, 
would  be  in  most  cases,  strong  temptations  to  suspect  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  author.  But  we  all  know,  how  the  excite- 
ment  of  controversy,  and  the  eageniess  to  put  an  adversary 
in  the  wrong,  can  mislead  the  intellect.  Shall^I  then  accuse  Dr. 
Tyler  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  or  criminal  design  ?  By  ih> 
means.  This  were  to  dishonor  one,  whom  I  consider  as  honest 
in  his  errors  as  any  man  Uving.  I  only  say  therefore,  in  a  spsA 
of  entire  good  will  toward  Dr.  Tyler,  that  he  has  fallen  into 
mistakes  so  strange,  that  for  their  solution  I  shall  leave  him  to 
devise  his  own  theory ;  always  excepting,  Hhat  sin  is  the 
necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good.' 

N.  W.  Taylor. 


THE    VISIBLE    CHURCH    THE    SAME    UNDER     BOTH    DISPEN- 
SATIONS. 

The  relation  subsisting  in  ancient  times  between  the  c<h^ 
gregation  of  Israel  and  the  Supreme  Being  was  very  intimate 
and  peculiar.  They  had  entered  into  sdemn  covenant  with 
him,  and  he  had  entered  into  covenant  with  them.  They 
had  '  avouched  the  Lord  to  be  their  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways, 
to  keep  his  statutes,  his  commandments,  and  his  judgements, 
and  to  hearken  to  his  v(»ce ;  and  the  Lord  had  avouched  th^n 
to  be  his  peculiar  peo{4e,  as  he  had  promised  them.'  Deut.  xxvL 
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17y  18.    Accordingly  QoA  speaks  of  the  Israelites  throughout 
the  Old  Testament  as  his  pec^le,  his  own  people ;  ^and  they 

rk  of  him  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  their  God.  They  were 
depositaries  of  the  true  religion ;  had  made  profession  of 
this  religion ;  and  were  manifestly  a  church — a  visible  church. 
They  are  ^ken  of  as  a  church  in  the  New  Testament. 
^*  This  (Moses)  is  he  that  was  in  the  church  in  the  wilder- 
ness." Acts  viL  38.  My  object  in  this  paper  is  to  show,  that 
the  visible  church,  under  both  dispensations,  has  been  s^ib- 
stantially  the  same  ;  or  that  the  general,  visible  Christian 
com/munity  is  but  a  continuation  and  enlargement  of  '  the 
commonwealth  of  IsraeV  I  do  not  mean,  indeed,  that  there 
have- been  no  changes :  there  certainly  have  been  changes  in 
circumstantial  things.  While  the  people  of  God  were  looking 
forward  to  a  Saviour  to  come,  they  needed  types,  and  rites, 
and  bloody  sacrifices,  which  have  since,  for  the  best  reasons, 
been  taken  out  of  the  way.  Still,  the  abolishing  of  these 
things,  and  the  ushering  in  of  the  new  dispensation,  did  not 
affect  the  identity  of  the  church.* 

1.  The  identity  of  the  visible  church  under  both  dispensa- 
tions may  be  argued  from  the  identity  and  perpetuity  of 
the  real  church. — The  real  church  on  earth  consists  of  all 
the  true  friends  of  God  existing  in  the  world.  It  embodies  all 
the  true  religion,  the  piety,  wtuch  is  at  any  time  to  be  found 
among  men.  It  is  on  all  hands  admitted,  that  this  body  has 
been  perpetually  the  same.  The  real  friends  of  God  ,  have 
always  sustained  the  same  relations  to  him,  and  to  one  anoth- 
er ; — they  have  always  bel<mged  to  the  same  holy  family,  and 
this  frimily  is  the  church. — But  if  the  rejal  church  has  been 
in  all  p^ods  the  same,  so  has  the  visible  church.  What  is 
the  visible  church  ?  It  consists  of  all  those  who,  by  a  credible 
outward  profession,  appear  to  belong  to  the  real  church — 
appear  to  be  truly  sanctified  persons.  The  visiMe  church  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  real  church  bodied  forth,  m^ade 
visible  to  the  apprehension  of  men  ; — so  that  we  can  no  more 
conceive  of  two  distinct  visible  churches,  while  we  admit  the 
identity  of  the  real  church,  than  we  can  conceive  of  any  thing 
cUe  as  visibly  two,  which  yet  appears  to  be  one  and  the 
same. 

2.  Under  both  dispensations,  the  church  has  professed  the 
same  religion, — No  one  can  doubt  that  true  religion  has  been 

*  John  the  Baptist  and  mir  Saviour  preaobed.  "  Repent  ye,  for  Ihe.  kingdnn  of 
huMtn  it  ai  handP  Matt.  iii.  2,  and  iv.  17.  Tbe  phrase  kingdom  of  heaven  is  used  in 
the  Evangelists  in  a  variety  of  significations.  In  the  places  above  referred  to  it 
imports,  not  the  erection  of  a  new  visible  charchi  but  the  introduction  of  the  Qotpei 
jHtpemmtion,  to  displace  that  of  the  ritual  law. 

VOL.  V. — NO.   VIII.  38 
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in  all  periodg  the  same.  There  has  been  but  one  path  finm 
earth  to  heaven — but  one  way  of  salvation  by  a  Redeemer* 
This  religion  is  revealed  and  inculcated  in  the  Bible  ;  and  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  is  (me.  The  religion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  not  distinct  from  that  of  the  New,  like  the  religkxi  of 
Brumha  or  Mahomet ; — in  all  essential  points  it  is  the  same. 
But  the  Israelites  were  professors  of  this  reUgion  as  truly  as 
Christians  are.  The  Old  Testament  was  committed  to  thooa, 
and  tliey  professed  to  receive  it  and  follow  it.  Both  the  Did 
Testament  and  the  New  are  committed  to  us,  and  we  profins 
to  adopt  them  as  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice.  It  foUowfl^ 
therefore,  that  the  church,  under  both  dispensations,  has  pro- 
fessed the  same  religion — the  religion  of  the  Bible. 

This  argument  may  be  presented  in  a  different  light,  and 
the  conclusion  derived  from  it  will  be  the  same. — The  religiao 
of  the  Bible  consists  essentially  in  its  doctrines ;  but  what 
dpctrines  does  the  churcli  now  profess  to  receive,  which  the 
church  of  old  did  not  receive  ?  What  important  doctrines  arc 
inculcated  in  the  New  Testament,  which  are  omitted  in  the 
Old  ?  The  New  Testament,  to  be  sure,  sets  fortU  the  doctrines 
of  religion  with  greater  clearness,  particularity,  and  fcMrce ;  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  show,  exc^  in  matters  of  inferior  im- 
portance, that  it  reveals  any  new  truths. 

Another  part  of  the  religion  t)f  the  Bible  is  its  requisitions; 
and  in  these  there  is  a  singular  uniformity.  The  demands  of 
the  law  have  been  the  same,  under  both  d^pensations.  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  tjiy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  The  demands  of  the  Gospel  have 
been  alsio  the  same.  Repentance,  faith,  submission,  nope,  aO 
ihe  holy  affections  towards  God,  and  all  the  benevdence  and 
kindness  to  man,  which  are  required  of  church  members 
under  the  Gospel,  were  as  strictly  required  of  Israelites  under 
the  former  dispensation. — Indeed  those  directions,  which  go  to 
constitute  the  discipline  of  the  churchy  are  inculcated  in  the 
New  Testament  almost  precisely  as  in  the  Old.  The  directioD 
of  Christ  now  is,  '^  If  thy  brother  treqMiss  against  thee,  go  and 
tell  him  his  fault."  Formerly  it  was,  "  Thou  shalt  not  hate 
thy  brother  in  thine  heart ;  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy 
neighbor,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him."  Lev.  xix.  17.  The 
directicm  of  Christ  now  is,  "  If  thy  brother  repent,  foigive  hira." 
Formerly  it  was,  '  When  the  offender  shall  bring  his  8in-<^er- 
ing,  and  in  token  of  repentance  lay  his  hand  upon  its  head, 
the  victim  shall  be  slain,  and  he  shall  be  forgiven.^  (See  Lev. 
chap,  iv.)    The  direction  of  Christ  now  is,  'If  the  ofiender 
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will  not  hear  the  church,  but  continues  presumptuously  obsti- 
nate, let  him  be  cut  off  and  becqme  to  you  as  an  heathen.' 
Fonneriy,  it  was,  *  The  soul  that  doeth  aught  presumptuously, 
and  will  not  hearken  to  the  priest,  nor  the  judge,  the  same 
hath  reproached  the  Lord,  and  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from 
his  pe4>le.^ 

Still  another  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  consists  of  its 
promises;  and  what  better  promises  has  the  church  under  the 
present  dispensation,  than  those  which  it  formerly  enjoyed  ?  In- 
deed, are  not  the  identical  promises  to  the  ancient  Zion  still 
relied  on  as  valid,  and  as  applicable  to  the  existing  church  of 
Christ  ?  "  Behold  I  have  graven  thee  upon  the  palms  of  vaf 
hands  ;  thy  walls  are  continually  before  me.  Kings  shall  be 
thy  nursing  fathers,  and  queens  thy  nursing  mothers.  They 
shall  bow  down  to  thee  with  their  face  toward  the  earth,  and 
lick  up  the  dust  of  thy  feet ;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord."  Is.  xlix.  16,  23. 

It  is  plain,  I  trust,  to  every  reader,  that  the  religion  of  the 
two  Testaments  is  the  same ;  and  that  the  church  under  both 
dispensations  has  actually  professed  the  same  religion.  Of 
course,  in  regard  to  its  outward  religious  professicm — its  visi- 
bility,  it  has  been  the  same  church. 

3.  Numerous  declarations,  which  in  the  Old  Testament 
were  made  to  the  ancient  church,  are  in  the  New  Testament 
applied  to  the  Christian  church.  For  instance,  it  is  said  in  the 
Psalms,  '*  I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  ray  brethren ;  in  the 
midst  of  the  congregation  I  will  praise  thee."  Ps.  xxii.  22. 
But  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  learn,  that  this  is  a 
declaration  of  Christ  respecting  his  churclK  "  Both  he  that 
sanctifieth  and  they  who  are  sanctified  are  all  of  one ;  for 
which  cause  he  (Christ)  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren, 
saying,  ^  I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren  ;  in  the 
midst  of  the  church  will  I  sing  praise  unto  thee."  Heb.  ii.  11, 
12. 

It  follows,  that  "  the  congregation  "  spoken  of  in  the  Psalms, 
and  "the  church"  spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
are  the  same  body. — Again,  God  said  of  his  ancient  church, 
"  I  will  walk  among  you,  and  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall 
be  my  people."  Lev.  xxvi.  12.  The  Apostle  quotes  this  lan- 
guage, together  with  other  expressions  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  applies  them  to  the  church  at  Corinth:  "As  God 
hath  said,  I  \iin  dwell  in  them,  and  wal6  in  them,  and  I  will 
be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  I  will  be  a 
Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  b^  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith 

*  See  Mat.  zviii.  17.    Nainb.zv.SO.    Deat.«m  12. 
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the  Lord  almighty.  Having^  therefore^  these  prandses^ 
dearly  beloved,  let  tis  cleanse  ourselves,"  &c.  2  Cor.  vi,  16— 
18.  How  could  Paul  represent  the  Corinthian  church  as  hav- 
ing  these  promises^  and  as  being  under  omsequent  oUiga- 
tions  to  cleanse  themselves,  unless  he  considered  them  as  a 
-branch  of  the  same  ancient  church  to  which  these  prcwtuses 
were  made  ? 

In  the  Mowing  language  God  addressed  his  church  under 
the  former  dispensation  :  '^  If  ye  will  obey  my  vmce  and  keep 
my  covenant  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me 
above  all  people ;  and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdcnn  of 
priests,  and  an  holy  nation."  Ex.  xix.  6,  6.  In  almost  the 
same  language  he  addresses  his  church  under  the  Christian 
dispensation :  '^  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood, 
a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people."  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 

4.  The  prophecies  of  Scripture  clearly  show  that  the  pres- 
ent visible  church  is  the  same  with  the  church  of  Israel — 
John  the  Baptist  predicted  of  him  who  should  come  after  him, 
not  that  he  should  destroy j  but  that  he  should  "  thoroughly 
purge  his  floor."  Mat.  iii.  12.  Accordingly  the  church  was 
purified^  but  not  destroyed^  by  the  coming  of  the  Saviour.* 

Christ  predicted  that  many  should  ^'come  from  the  east, 
and  from  the  west,  and  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  while  ^'  the  children  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  cast  out  into  outer  darkness."  ]VIaL  viiL 
11, 12.  What  are  we  to  understand  here  by  the  {dirase, "  king- 
dom of  heaven?"  Not. the  kingdom  of  glory,  surely;  for 
none  of  the  children  of  that  kingdom  will  ever  "  be  cast  into 
outer  darkness."  The  phrase  must  denote  in  this  place,  as  it 
does  in  many  others,  the  visible  church.  And  the  pre^tion 
of  our  Saviour  was,  that  when  the  Jews  were  ejected  for  their 
unbelief,  the  Gentiles  should  come  and  sit  down  in  the  stune 
visible  church  "  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob." — In  the 
parable  of  the  vineyard  Christ  also  predicted,  that  the  same 
vineyard  or  church,  in  which  the  Jews  had  done  so  vrickedly, 
should  be  taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  Gentiles.  "  The 
kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  na- 
tion bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof."  Matt.  xxi.  43. 

In  proof  of  the  point  under  ccmsideration,  I  might  adduce 
numerous  quotations  from  the  prq)hecie8  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   Indeed  all  the  ancient  predictions  of  the  ingathering  of 
• 

*  The  period  of  Cbrisfs  advent  is  spoken  of  by  the  apostle  Paol  as  '^  tb»  tine  of 
reformation."  Heb.  ix.  10.  On  tbe  theory  here  opposed,  this  must  have  been  to  the 
ancient  church  a  time,  not  of  reformation,  but  dettmctUm,  Reformation  necenarSy 
implies  a  coiUimumce  of  tbe  thing  reformed. 
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the  Oentiles,  and  of  the  future  prosperity  and  glory  of  the 
church,  were  made,  not  to  a  new  church  to  be  erected  under 
the  Gospel  dispensation,  but  to  the  Zion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— to  the  church  at  that  time  existing  in  Israel.  "  The 
Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon 
thee,  and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  thy  rising.  Lift  up  thine  eyes  round  about  and 
8ee  :  all  they  gather  themselves  together,  they  comAo  thee  : 
Thy  sons  shdl  come  from  fietr,  and  thy  daughters  shall  be 
nursed  at  thy  side.  Then  thou  shalt  see  and  flow  together, 
and  thine  heart  shall  fear  and  be  enlarged,  because  the  abund-'  ^ 
ance  of  the  sea  shall  be  converted  imto  thee  ;  the  forces  of  the 
Gentiles  shall  come  unto  thee.  The  sons  also  of  them  that 
afflicted  thee  shall  come  bending  unto  thee  ;  and  all  (hem  tliat 
despised  thee  shall  bow  themselves  down  at  the  soles  of  thy 
feet ;  and  they  shall  call  thee  the  city  of  the  Lord,  the  Zion 
of  the  Holy  One  of  Israeli  See  Is.  chap.  ix.  There  is  no 
resisting  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  and  similar 
passages,  hundreds  of  which  might  be  quoted  from  the  Old 
Testament,  but  by  supposing  that  it  is  the  real  and  not  the 
visible  church  which  is  here  addressed.  But  how  will  those 
who  adopt  this  supposition  interpret  passages  like  the  following? 
"  The  children  which  thou  shalt  have,  after  thou  hast  lost  the 
other ^  shall  say  again  in  thine  ears.  The  place  is  too  strait  for 
me,  give  place  to  me  that  I  may  dwell.  Then  thou  shalt  say 
in  thine  heart,  Who  hath  begotten  me  these,  seeing  /  have 
lost  my  children^  and  am  desolate,  a  captive,  removing  to  and 
fro?"  Is.  xlix.  20,51.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  this  predic- 
tion belongs  to  the  real,,  as  distinct  from  the  visible  church 
of  God  1  Has  the  real  church  ever  lost  any  of  her  children  ? 
Has  any  real  saint  ever  fallen  finally  away  1 — It  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  and  similar  predictions  relate  to  the  visible 
church  of  Israel,  and  establish  the  fact,  that  converted  Gen- 
tiles under  the  new  dispensation  are  gathered  into  the  same 
church. 

6.  The  identity  of  the  church  under  both  dispensations  is 
certain  from  the  declaralums  of  Scripture. — The  Apostle 
Paul  teaches,  in  the  eleventh  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  (v.  17 — 24.)  that  the  believing  Gentiles  are  graffed 
into  the  same  olive  tree  from  which  the  unbelieving  Jews 
were  broken  off,  and  into  which  the  restored  Jews  shall  be 
graffed  again.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  this  olive  tree? 
Not  Christ;  for  none  who  are  truly  interest  in  him  are 
ever  broken  off.  Not  the  real  church  of  God ;  for  the  same 
♦38 
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riB9on.  The  olive  tree  represents  the  visible  thurch  of  God,* 
whose  branches  are  attached  to  it  by  a  profession  of  godli- 
ness. From  this,  the  unbelieving  Jews  were  broken  off.  Into 
the  same,  the  believing  Gentiles  are  graffed.  And  ii^  the 
same,  the  rest(»red  posterity  of  Abraham  will  at  length  be  graff- 
ed again.  Hence,  the  sameness  of  the  church  under  both 
dispensations  is  in  this  chapter  incontestably  established. 

In  fiu^ier  proof  of  this  point,  1  shall  adduce  but  one  pas- 
sage more.  The  Apostle, -addressing  his  Ephesian  brethren, 
says,  "  Wherefore  remember,  that  ye,  being  in  time  past  Gien- 

tiles  in  the  flesh were  without  Christ,  being  cdiens  from 

the  commonwealth  0f  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants 
ci  pr(»nise,  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world.'' 
Chap,  ii.^  11,  12.  Does  this  form  of  expressicm  necessarily 
imply,  that  the  Ephesians  were  no  longer  "  without  Christ, 
having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world  ?"  But  it 
implies  with  equal  certainty,  that  they  were  no  longer  "  cdiens 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Israeli  It  is  just  as  clear  from 
this  passage  that  these  Christian  professors  were  now  members 
of  the  cofrmumwealth  or  church  of  Israel^  as  it  is  that  they 
beUeved  in  Christ,  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  hope,  or  loved  and 
served  the  God  of  heaven. 

6.  There  is  evidence  from  fact,  that  the  church,  under 
both  dispensations,  h£is  been  the  same.  During  Christ's  pub- 
he  ministry,  his  disciples  were  members  of  the  Jewish  church. 
They  attended  the  festivals  and  other  instituted  services  of  that 
church,  and  '  walked  in  all  its  ccHnmandments  and  ordinances 
blameless.'  After  the  ascension  of  Christ,  we  find  them  pillars 
in  the  Christian  church.  Had  they  in  the  mean  time  been 
cut  off  from  one  church,  and  gathered  into  another?  And  if 
80,  when  and  how  was  this  done  ?  And  what  record  have  we 
in  the  New  Testament  of  any  such  proceeding? — In  the  hour 
of  Christ's  death,  important  changes  were  indeed  accomplished. 
The  old  dispensation  was  aboUshed,  the  new  oae  ushered  in, 
and  the  church  was  purged  of  its  unbelieving  members  ;  bat 
the  stock  of  the  olive  tree,  with  its  few  green  branches,  remain- 
ed the  same,  and  into  it  multitudes  were  speedily  engrafted. 

In  short,  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  disci- 
ples belonged  to  the  same  church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
afterwards,  to  which  they  belonged  on  the  night  when  they 
ate  the  Passover,  with  their  Messed  Lord.  And  from  this /act 
it  follows  conclusively  that  the  church,  under  both  dispensa- 
tions, has  been  the  same. 

*  Jeremiah,  addressing  the  churrh^  says,  '*  The  Lord  called  thy  name  a  ereen  tUm 
■    ftt€."  Chap.  si.  16.    Of  the  church  m  Israel  the  prophet  Hosea  sajrs,  "Hu  bra 
shall  spread,  and  his  beauty  shall  be  as  the  oliot  tree,"  Chap.  ziv.  i. 
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I  forbear  to  press  the  inferences  which  naturally  result  from 
the  truth  here  e^itblished.  It  will  occur  to  every  intelligent 
reader,  that  if  the  church,  under  both  dispensations,  has  been 
the  same,  .then  the  covenant  of  the  church  has  been  essentially 
the  same,  and  children  of  church  members  are  entitled  to 
the  seal  of  the  covenant  now,  as  they  were  in  former  times. 
The  prevailing  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 
infant  baptism,  has  its  foundation  deep  in  the  constitution  of 
the  church,  and  will  not  probably  be  removed,  until  the  claims 
of  the  Israehtish  church  are  better  understood,  and  more  truly 
appreciated. 


DR.   WOODS's   LETTER   TO    DR.    BEECBtER. 

DsiiR  Brother, 

I  am  ready  to  yAa  with  you  and  with  others  in  a  sincere 
effort  to  prevent  needless  collision  and  separation  among  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  to  promote  the  spirit  of  mutusd  {ar- 
foearance  and  kindness.  And  though  it  is  not  for  us  to  con- 
trol the  fijelings  of  our  brethren,  or  to  prescribe  the  course  which 
they  shall  pursue ;  we  may  avert  from  ourselves  the  evils  of 
unchristian  strife,  and  secure  the  blessedness  of  those  who  seek 
the  peace  of  the  churches. 

The  interesting  remarks  contained  in  your  letter,  present 
to  my  mind  the  important  inquiry ;  What-can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent thai  coldness,  alienation,  and  strife,  tohich  m,inor  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  are  apt  to  prbduce  among  Christian 
ministers?  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  those  differ- 
ences which  have  generally  existed  among  the  most  eminent 
saints,  and  which  are  aclmowledged  to  be  consistent  with  a 
sound  belief  of  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  religion.  WhcEt 
these  differences  are,  and  what  is  the  line  which  separates  them 
from  differences  which  affect  the  fundamental  principles  of  re- 
ligion, may  be  a  subject  of  inquiry  at  another  time. 

Nothing  in  this  letter  is  intended  to  interfere  in  the  l^ast 
with  the  most  fisdthful  efforts  to  explain  and  defend  what  w% 
deem  to  be  important  religious  truth.  It  is  a  sacred  duty,  en- 
joined by  the  authinity  of  God,  to  contend  earnestly  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  What  that  faith  is,  and 
what  is  the  comparative  importance  of  its  different  parts,-  w% 
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are  to  learn  from  the  word  of  God.  And  if  we  are  sofficienlly 
diligent  and  candid  and  patient  in  our  inquiries  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  seek,  as  we  ought,  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
we  shall  be  in  little  danger  of  erring  in  judgement  Men  yrbo 
possess  the  right  spirit  wQl  not  be  likely  to  attach  great  import- 
ance to  small  matters,  or  to  consider  those  things  among  the 
essentials  of  religion,  which  are  only  needless  appendages. 
Still,  if  any  one,  through  mistake,  believes  particular  qnnioiis 
to  be  important  which  are  not  so,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
he  acts  consistently^  to  say  the  least,  in  laboring  to  support 
them,  and  to  persuade  others  to  embrace  them.  His  misUilcs 
may  be  one  which  we  think  to  be  very  obvious,  and  of  hurtiul 
tendency ;  and  we  may  with  propriety  endeavor  to  convince 
him  of  it.  But  we  must,  after  all,  allow,  that  he  is  free  from 
blame,  and  acts  a  just  and  honorable  part,  in  contending  fcr 
what  he  sincerely  believes  to  be  fundamental  truth,  provided  be 
does  it  without  any  thing  faulty  in  the  manner. 

Nor  is  any  thing  in  thia  letter  intended  to  preclude  free  in- 
quiry or  debate  on  any  subjects,  whether  more  or  less  import- 
ant. Only  let  debate  be  kind  and  temperate,  and  let  it  be  car- 
ried on  for  the  discovery  or  defense  of  truth,  not  for  victory  ; 
fiwr  the  detection  and  confutation  of  error,  not  for  the  injury  of 
those  who  maintain  it ;  with  moderation  and  ftdmess,  not  with 
violence,  artifice,  or  obstinacy  ;  and  much  good  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  result.  The  usefulness  of  this  result  do^  not 
always  depend  op  the  iftagnitude  of  the  points  discussed.  A 
candid  and  thorough  examination  of  a  subject  of  secondary 
consequence,  and  a  just  decision  upon  it,  frequendy  invoIveB 
principles,  which  will  lead  to  a  just  decision  on  subjects  of  the 
highest  consequence. 

If  we  would  determine  how  to  prevent  the  smaller  diffiar- 
ences  of  opinion  which  are  commonly  found  among  the  min- 
isters of  Christ,  from  running  into  angry  dispute  and  schism, 
we  shall  find  it  of  great  advantage  to  consider  some  of  the 
principal  ways  in  which  such  differences  have  led  on  to  sudr 
results  in  past  times.^  By  thus  looking  at  the  source  of  evis, 
we  may  learn  how  to  prevent  them. 

Good  ministers  have,  in  many  instances,  contributed  to  the 
evfls  referred  to,  by  thmsting  little  differences  into  frequent  no- 
tice, and  giving  them  a  prominence  which  does  not  property 
belong  to  them.  It  often  happens,  that  a  particular  point,  on 
which  two  men  happen  to  differ,  and  which  at  first  tney  both 
r^ard  as  of  small  consequence,  quickly  grows  in  their  hands, 
and  at  length  acquires  an  importance  which,  in  their  apprehen- 
sion, entitles  it  to  be  placed  among  the  essential  fHincijdes  of 
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religion ;  and  you  will  often  find  them  disposed  to  expend  more 
time  and  thought  and  zeal  upon  that  single  point,  so  insigni* 
ficant  in  the  view  of  all  impartial  men,  than  upon  the  great 
doctrines  which  constitute  the  foundati(m  and  the  glorious  edi- 
fice of  Christianity.  To  such  weakness  and  extravagance  w 
human  nature  liable. 

We  may  be  betrayed  into  the  mistaken  conduct  here  intend- 
ed, in  our  more  private  intercourse.  Whenever  some  min- 
isters meet,  even  on  the  Sabbath,  they  immediately  bring  up 
the  disputed  point,  and  remark  with  great  freedom,  if  not  with 
severity,  upon  the  opinion  which  is  opposed  to  theirs,  and  upon 
the  futility  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  used  to  suj^rt 
it  They  dwell  upon  it,  till  they  become  much  interested,  and 
somewhat  heated,  and  till  they  lose  all  candor  and  patience 
towards  those  who  dissent  from  them  ;  while,  as  to  the  great 
things  of  revelation,  the  high  points  of  doctrine  and  duty  and 
ejqperience,  on  which  the  Apostles  continually  dwelt,  and  which 
have  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  Christians  in 
all  ages, — they  show  but  little  feeling.  If  we  should  listen  to 
their  private  conversation  from  year  to  year,  we  should  be 
tempted  to  conclude,  that  they  held  all  the  essential  and  glori- 
ous truths  of  revelation  to  be  trivial  matters,  compared  with 
a  few  little,  disputed,  doubtful  points.  Now  if  conduct  of  this 
kind  should  prevail  to  any  considerable  extent  among  GoapA 
ministers,  and  especially  if  they  should  show  a  readiness  to  cast 
a  blot  upon  each  other's  reputation  ;  it  would  be  impossible  lo 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Theiid 
would  be  evil  surmises,  and  heart-burnings,  and  resentments. 
Ministers  who  once  loved  as  brethren,  and  who  are  still 
united  in  the  great  things  of  Christianity,  would  become  sus- 
picious* of  one  another,  and  firom  suspicion  would  proceed  to 
anger  and  biuemess.  And  then,  what  could  they  do  towards 
advancing  the  interests  of  vital  godliness  ?  How  could  they 
pray  for  one  another  ?  How  could  they  act  together,  where 
their  joint  influence  is  most  needed,  in  promoting  revivals  of 
religion,  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  through  the  world  ? 
Their  individual  sanctification,  usefulness  and  comfort  would 
be  impeded,  the  name  of  Christ  dishonored,  and  the  great 
plans  of  benevolence  disconcerted. 

There  are  some  instances,  I  trust  not  many,  in  which  min- 
isters give  undue  prominence  to  points  acknowledged  to  be  of 
small  consequence,  while  engaged  in  the  examination  of  can- 
didates for  the  sacred  office.  A  particular  minister,  I  will 
suppose,  speculates  difTerently  from  others  on  some  points  in 
theology,  which  h6  regards  as  non-essentials.    A  young  man 
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comes  .forward  for  examination,  and  inlsinguage  clear  and 
scriptural,  declares  his  belief  in  the  principal  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation.    The  minister  referred  to  is  satisfied  that  the  candidate 
is  sound  in  the  faith,  and  qualified  for  the  ministry.    But  he 
is  not  wiUing  to  let  such  an  opportunity  pass,  without  bringing 
up  his  particular  speculations,  although  no  occasion  could  be 
more  unsuitable.     Accordingly,  he  begins  to  question  the  can- 
didate about  a  number  of  little  points  on  which  he  knows  that 
others  differ  from  him,   not  because  he  believes  those  points  of 
any  essential  consequence,  nor  because  he  feels  any  want  of 
satisfaction  as  to  the  orthodoxy,  or  piety,  or  intellectual  fiumitnre 
of  the  man  under  examination, — for  perhaps  he  is  partifculariy 
acquainted  vnih  him,  and  with  his  qualifications,  and  knows 
his  speculations  to  correspond  with  his  own.     But  he  urges  hii 
questions,  because  he  chooses  to  show  how  boldly  he  can  con- 
tend for  his  peculiar  notions  and  his  peculiar  phraseology,  and 
how  free  he  is  from  the  narrow  prejudices  and  antiquated  no- 
tions held  by  some  present,  and  because  he  wishes  to  make  it 
a{qpear  that  he  can  count  the  candidate  on  his  side.     This  pro- 
ceeding, which  is  both  ungentlemanly  and  unchristian,  ex- 
cites the  feelings  of  others  ;  and  they  follow  his  questbns  with 
questions  on  their  part,  endeavoring  to  draw  the  candidate  to 
express  himself  as  favorably  as  possible  to  their  notions,  and  to 
unsay  or  modify  his  previous  answers.    It  now  becomes  a 
dispute  between  different  ministers,  carried  on  by  means  of 
questions  and  arguments  addressed  to  the  candidate.    They 
go  from  one  thing  to  another,  and  passing  by  all  that  is  ob- 
vious and  fundamental,  insist,  in  language  not  a  little  ambigu- 
ous, upon  points  of  doubtful  speculation,  which  they  themselves 
profess  to  regard  as  not  making  an  essential  part  of  the  sygtem 
cf  orthodox  faith.     To  show  their  size  as  disputants,  and  their 
dexterity  in  carrying  on  a  controversy  over  the  head  of  another 
person,  they  go  forward  with  their  lists  of  inquiries.     In  tbis 
conflict,  much  time  is  consumed.     Some  parts  of  the  examina- 
tion of  radical  importance  are  precluded.    The  candidate  is 
puzzled  with  hard  questions,  and  instead  of  being  surround- 
ed, as  he  expected  to  be,  with  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  combatants.     The  effect  upon 
by-standers  is,  to  diminish   their  respect  for  the  character  of 
ministers,  if  not  for  the  religion  which  they^  jwreach.     But  tb& 
effect  is    most    unhappy  in  regard    to  themselves.      Their 
minds  are  disturbed,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  unfitted 
for  the  solemn  occasion ;  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  prayer 
is  suppressed ;  and  the  whole  scene  results  in  alienation  and 
strife  among  ministers,  and  discredit  to  their  holy  calling. 
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F(»rgive  me,  my  tnother,  for  enlarging  as  I  have  done,  on 
such  a  subject.  I  have  done  it  to  show  how  deep  a  conviction 
I  have  of  the  indecorum  and  the  mischief  of  such  a  proceeding 
as  I  have  described,  or  of  any  thing  like  it  The  ordinaticHi 
of  a  minister  is  a  most  sdienm  occasion,  and  if  rightly  regard- 
ed, most  delightful  and  profitable.  It  furnishes  no  place  for 
disputation,  or  unbrotherly  feeling.  Let  speculative  diiferences 
on  the  non-essentials  of  religion  be  discussed  freely  on  other 
occasions ;  but  why  should  they  be  brought  in,  with  all  their 
unhallowed  tendencies,  to  interrupt  the  sacred  peace  of  or- 
daining councils  ?  The  holy  doctrines  of  revelation,  the  grand 
points  of  Christian  experience  and  ministerial  duty,  should  be 
made  prominent  in  die  examination  of  the  candidate,  and 
should  be  so  treated  as  to  promote  self-inquiry,  penitence,  love, 
and  the  spirit  of  devotion  among  those  engaged  in  it,  and  to 
fit  them  to  engage  in  the  public  services  with  solemnity,  and 
tenderness,  and  fervent  prayer,  and  then  to  return  to  their 
respective  charges  with  increased  aflection  for  one  another,  and 
new  purposes  of  fidelity  in  their  sacred  calling. 

The  public  ordination  services  should  be  most  carefully 
guarded  against  all  such  improprieties  as  I  have  alluded  ta — 
For  some  time  before  and  after  I  was  introduced  into  the  sacred 
office,  there  was  much  debate  among  ministers  indifferent  parts 
of  New  England,  r^pecting  what  was  called  the  "  Exercise 
scheme/'  and  the  "Taste  scheme."  Men  distinguished  fox 
talents  and  piety  and  usefulness,  were  enlisted  on  both  sides ; 
and  some  few  became  so  engro^ed  with  the  subject,  that  they 
were  inclined  to  thrust  it  into  notice  on  all  occasions.  When 
one  who  adopted  the  "  Exercise  scheme,"  was  called  to  preach  ' 
at  an  ordination,  he  took  pains  to  make  the  excellencies  of  his 
scheme,  and  the  absurdities  of  the  opposite,  stand  out  in  bold 
relief.  And  if  it  fell  to  one  who  embraced  the  opposite  scheme, 
to  give  the  charge,  he  sometimes  took  equal  pains,  on  the  same 
occasion,  to  set  forth  the  superior  advantages  of  his  scheme, 
and  the  inconsistencies  of  the  one  he  rejected.  Though  the 
subject  of  controversy  involved  deep,  metaphysical  subtilties, 
which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  common  intelligence ;  both  par- 
ties made  it  a  fi-equent  topic  of  reasoning  before  popular  assem- 
Uies,  and  treated  it  as  though  the  interests  of  the  universe  de- 
pended upon  it.  This  mode  of  proce^ing,  which  occurred 
not  unfrequently,  besides  being  the  source  of  unmeasured  irri- 
taticm  amon^  those  who  were  enlisted  as  combatants,  broke  in, 
to  some  extent,  upon  the  peace  of  the  churches,  and  hindered 
the  work  of  divine  grace.  And  such  for  a  time  was  the  influ- 
ence of  this  controversy,  -that  many  young  ministers  and  theo* 
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logical  students  seemed  to  regard  it  as  involving  all  the  pria- 
dples  of  truth  and  piety,  and  some  were  for  forming  them^ 
selves  into  two  armies,  Exercise  men,  and  Taste  men, 
and,  though  agreed  in  regard  to  every  doctrine  of  revelatidi, 
and  every  object  of  Christian  benevolence,  were  incUned  lo 
carry  on  a  more  active  war  against  each  other,  than  against  the 
grossest  heretics  or  infidels.  But  divine  providence  ordered 
things  favorably ;  and  after  a  while,  that  controversy  gradually 
gave  way  to  a  more  diligent  study  of  the  Bible,  to  revivals  of 
religion,  and  other  paramount  interests  of  the  church,  in  which 
all  hearts  were  happily  united. 

What  I  have  now  related  is  only  a  specimen  of  what  the 
general  history  of  the  church  in  past  ages  lays  open  to  view. 
Now  how  lamentable  would  the  case  be,  if,  notwithstanding 
all  the  lessons  which  history  and  observation  and  experience 
have  taught,  any  man  at  this  day  should  be  disposed  to  follow 
^n  in  the  track  of  those  fierce-minded  polemics  who  have  gone 
before  us,  and  working  himself  up  by  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy to  think  little  things  great,  diould  thrust  them  into  the 
business  of  ordinations,  attaching  supreme  importance  to  his 
peculiarities,  and  looking  with  defiance  or  contempt  upon  what- 
ever opposes.  Let  those  who  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem 
keep  themselves  at  a  great  distance  from  all  conduct  hke  thia^ 
and  pursue  the  course  which  is  pointed  out  by  that  pure,  peace- 
able, gentle  wisdom,  which  is  firom  above. 

Bear  with  me,  if  I  go  forward  with  my  design,  and  repie* 
sent  still  farther  the  importance  of  avoiding  those  things  whidi 
would  occasion  the  breach  of  union  and  friendship  among  the 
servants  of  Christ. 

Our  religions  Periodicals  are  professedly  intended  for  the  elu- 
cidation and  defense  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  duties  of 
revealed  religion.  The  great  object  of  ministers  and  others,  who 
contribute  to  these  important  publications,  should  be,  to  honor  the 
word  of  God  as  the  only  perfect  standard  of  faith,  and  to  search 
out  and  exhibit  what  it  teaches  as  to  the  grand  principles  of 
theoretic  and  practical  Christianity ;  to  expose  the  errors  which 
stand  in  opposition  to  these  principles ;  to  promote  the  caavet' 
aion  of  sinners  and  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  to  set 
forth  the  vast  importance  and  the  most  effectual  means  ct 
growth  in  grace.  And  1  am  ha{»y  to  bear  my  testimony  to 
Uie  correct  scriptural  sentiments,  the  distinguished  ability,  the 
ardent  piety,  and  the  expansive  benevolence,  generally  exhib- 
ited in  these  pubtications.  But  su[qpo8e  they  should  be  turned 
aside,  and  betray  unreasonable  fondness  for  any  doubtful,  or 
unimportant,  or  singular  speculations ;  suppose  that,  in  writisg 
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jforreligbus  periodicals,  we  and  others  should  make  it  our  first  ob- 
ject to  support  any  q>ini(ms  which  are  not  essential  to  the  Chris- 
tian system,  and  shWd  show  that  they  are  exceedingly  precious 
to  us ;  and  suppose  we  should  put  in  requisition  whatever  there 
is  that  is  lively  or  powerful,  acute  or  profound  in  the  faculties 
of  our  minds,  to  give  our  favorite  notions  currency,  and  to  ex- 
pose the  shalk)wnes8  of  those  who  dissent  from  us ;  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  all  this  ?  Evil,  and  only  evil.  The 
publications  containing  these  peculiarities,  would  come  in  con- 
tact with  minds  of  a  different  mould  from  ours,  not  less 
attached  to  the  holy  truths  6f  revelation,  nor  less  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  but  formed  to  a  different  way  of  thinking 
<m  the  subjects  of  discussion.  In  all  probability .  some  of  them 
would  be  provoked  to  write  in  opposition,  especially  if,  in  main- 
taining our  opinions,  we  showed  undue  confidence  in  ourselves, 
or  any  thing  contemptuous  towards  our  opponents. 

Here  would  probably  conunence  a  warfare  in  Magazines 
and  Pamphlets,  among  those  who  believe  the  same  great  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  and  love  the  same  great  interests  of  vital 
godliness.  And  well  would  it  be  for  the  dignity  of  theological 
discussion,  formerly  conducted  in  volumes,  if  it  should  not  go 
down  to  the  newspaper  arena,  and  thus  carry  th^  agitation 
into  the  bosom  of  society.  This  warfare,  so  unpropitiously 
begun,  and  waxing  worse  and  worse  in  its  progress,  would  tend, 
not  to  remove  errors,  but  to  confirm  them  ;  not  to  subdue  pre- 
judices, but  to  give  them  augmented  power  over  the  minds  of 
men ;  not  to  unite  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  the  Lord  Je- 
gus,  but  to  multiply  jealousies  among  them,  and  to  interpose  a 
wall  of  separation.  In  this  way  the  press,  which  should  be 
made  to  contribute  its  varied  and  mighty  influences  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  truth  and  love,  would  be  turned  to  be  an  instru- 
ment of  error  and  discord. 

Under  the  operation  of  those  various  and  powerful  causes 
which  are  alluded  to  in  your  letter,  who  can  think  himself  se- 
cure from  the  danger  of  being  drawn  aside  to  take  some  part 
in  such  a  warfare  ?  I  am  aware  of  the  danger  in  regard  to 
myself,  and  would  not  cease  to  pray,  that  divine  grace  may 
preserve  me,  so  that  I  may  never  be  either  a  principal  or  an  ac- 
cessory in  the  sin  of  thus  invading  the  peace  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
I  Would  also  solicit  your  watchful  inspection,  and  that  of  every 
minister  of  Christ.  If  at  the  present  day,  when  such  great 
things  are  to  be  d<Mie,  and  die  Lord  is.hastening  to  take  po8- 
seanon  of  the  world,  you  should  ever  see  me  expending  zeal 
upon  things  of  little  of  no  consequence,  or  doing  what-^woul^  - 
taid  to  promote  evil  surmises  and  altercaticm  among  Obm- 
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tians  ;  freely  admonish  me  ;  if  necessary,  ^'  smite  me ;  it  diall 
be  a  kindness ;  reprove  me ;  it  shall  be  an  excdlent  oil  which 
shall  not  break  my  head." 

I  shall  here  touch  upon  another  subject,  which  my  situaticD 
renders  specially  interesting  to  my  feelings,  and  in  regard  to 
which  great  circumspection  and  candor  and  Christian  fiieod- 
ship  are  evidently  necessary,  in  order  that  general  harmony  may 
prevail.  For  twenty-four  years,  I  have  occupied,  though  with 
very  inadequate  qualifications^  an  office  of  pecuUar  respooai- 
bility  and  difficulty.  The  thought  of  the  good  or  the  e?il 
which  is  likely  in  future  time  to  result  to  the  church  of  Chrial 
from  my  conduct  in  this  dfice,  has  often  filled  my  heart  with 
inexpresvsil)le  emotions,  sometimes  of  encouragement  and  hope, 
sometimes  of  fear  and  distress.  And  you,  ndy  brother,  are  now 
called  by  the  providence  of  God,  to  occupy  a  sinular  office  in  a 
very  promising  Theological  Seminary  in  a  distant  part  of  our 
^country.  The  Lord  send  prosperity  to  that  rising  Institution, 
■and  render  your  labors  in  it  successful  above  all  that  yon  aak 
or  think.  Now  you  and  I,  together  with  all  those  who  suaUdn 
a  similar  office,  however  agreed  in  our  views  of  the  essentials  of 
the  law  and  the  Gospel,  may  have  different  ^ades  of  though 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  adjuncts  of  the  Christian  system. 
What  then  shall  l)e  done  respecting  these  unessential  diflcr- 
ences  ?  The  best  answer  to  this  will  be  found  in  the  sponta- 
neous promptings  of  that  Christian  love,  which  "suffereth  long 
and  is  kind ;  which  envieth  not,  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not 
puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seekelh  not  her 
own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in 
miquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth ;  beareth  all  things,  behevelh 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things."  Under  the 
influence  of  this  enlightened  and  noble  principle,  we  shall  be 
able  quietly  to  dispose  of  those  differenced  which  do  not  aflect 
the  substance  of  our  holy  religion.  Sometimes  we  shall  pass 
over  them  in  silence  ;  and  shall  always  treat  them  with  cour- 
tesy and  forbearance.  When  there  is  occasion  for  it,  we  AaD 
exercise  a  Christian  magnanimity  in  rising  above  little  provo- 
cations, and  overcoming  coldness  and  suspicion  with  fianknesB 
and  generosity.  Although  our  brethren  may  not  be  disposed 
to  follow  us  in  all  our  peculiar  speculations,  we  shall  remember 
that  their  character  and  usefulness  are  as  important  as  our  own, 
and  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  induce  those  around  us  to  treat 
them  with  sincere  respect  We  and  they  are  engaged  in  a  work 
of  indescribable  moment.  Subjects  sublime  and  profoood, 
incomprehensible  and  awful,  subjects  invdving  the  intererte 
of  the  universe,  continually  press  upon  our  attentioD,  and  the 
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attention  of  those  whose  studies  it  is  our  duty  to  superintend. 
nrhe  application  of  our  minds  to  these  subjects  being  as  intense, 
and  our  zeal  to  make  them  rightly  understood  as  ardent,  as 
they  should  be,  any  undue  attention  to  unessenttiU  matters  will 
be  precluded.  Our  favorite  points  will  be  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel.  In  the  whole  course  of  theological  instruc- 
tion, we  shall  labor  to  exhibit  these  in  all  their  magnitude  and 
brightness.  It  will  be  our  determination,  as  much  as  it  was 
Paul's,  "  not  to  know  any  thing,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cru- 
cified." On  this  subject,  the  highest  zeal  is  moderation.  Here 
Tve  may  lay  out  all  our  strength  and  fearlessness.  Here,  if 
any  where,  we  are  to  show  the  spirit  of  martyrs.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  turn  aside  from  this  our  great  work.  As  to 
every  thing  else,  compared  with  this,  our  Lord  says  to  us, 
"  What  is  that  to  thee  ?"  Let  those  who  teach  in  our  Semina- 
ries act  on  this  principle ;  instead  of  seeking  their  own  honors 
and  triumphs,  let  them  seek  to  honor  the  Saviour  and  to  ex- 
tend the  triumphs  of  his  grace  ;  and  cJl  occasions  of  jealousy 
and  strife  among  them  will  be  taken  away.  Tliey  will  have 
one  interest,  and  one  heart.  And  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
the  rising  ministry  will  have  the  same  spirit,  and  be  devoted  to 
the  same  interest.  Instead  of  coming  forth  clad  with  the  po- 
lemic armor, 'they  will  come  forth  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  clad  with  the  garments  of  salva- 
tion ;  and  great  will  be  the  peace  of  the  churches. 

In  your  letter  you  have  suggested  important  cautions  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  uncharitablenes:^  and  contention 
amctfig  those  who  agree  in  the  great  principles  of  religion,  but 
have  different  shades  of  opinion  on  matters  not  fundamental. 
I  pray  that  your  suggestions  may  not  be,  forgotten.  Ther6 
are  things  evidently  unchristian,  and  various  others  of  a  doubt- 
ful character,  which  mtist  be  avoided,  or  harmony  and  love 
cannot  generally  prevail.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  under 
special  obligations  carefully  to  weigh  this  subject ;  as  it  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  almost  all  the  variance  and  contention  and 
party^zeal,  which  have  exic^ted  in  the  Christian  world,  have 
originated  in  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  ministers.  It  will 
probably  be  so  still.  Whatever  evils  come  upon  the  churches, 
will  no  doubt  be  owing  chiefly  to  something  amiss  in  those 
who  sustain  the  sacred  office.  We  are  set  for  the  benefit  or 
the  injury  of  the  church,  for  the  rise  or  the  overthrow  of  many 
in  Israel  We,  of  all  men,  should  be  most  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  our  hearts  with  diligence,  and  of  having 
our  tongues  and  our  pens  under  the  guidance  of  heavenly 
wisdom.     The  brotherly  correspondence  which  you  have  in- 
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iroduced,  and  in  which  I  shall  with  pleasure  attempt  to  do  boj 
pajrt,  will,  I  hope,  in  some  measure,  exemplify  Uie  ben^ts 
which  may  arise  from  kind  explanation,  fraternal  discosakm, 
and  the  spirit  of  mutual  concession,  and  so  contribute,  through 
the  blessing  of  God,  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the 
cause  of  love. 

But  after  adverting  so  frequently  as  I  have  to  diflferencee  of 
opinion  on  subjects  of  Utile  or  no  consequence,  I  must  say  very 
frankly,  that  I  am  for  from  considering  all  differences  amoog 
the  professedly  orthodox  to  be  of  this  character.  Those  who  seem 
to  adhere  to  the  general  principles  of  Christianity,  may  advance 
an  opinion  which,  in  our  sober  judgement,  is  totally  irreconci- 
lable with  those  principles.  And  where  the  opinion  is  not  di- 
rectly  and  visibly  inconsistent  with  what  we  believe  to  be 
truth,  we  may  honestly  believe  it  to  have  a  tendency,  however 
covert  or  remote,  to  undermine  the  truth,  or  to  shake  men's 
confidence  in  it.  If  we  perceive  any  thing  Uke  this ; — if  we 
are  satisfied  that  a  particular  speculation  cannot  be  received 
without  displacing  in  the  end  some  fundamental  truth,  or  de- 
tracting from  its  salutary  influence  ;  it  becomes  a  sacred  duty 
for  us  to  treat  that  speculation  as  a  fundamental  error.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  those  who  have  originated  it,  do  not  in  their 
words,  or  even  in  their  thoughts,  reject  any  essential  truth,  c^  be 
no  certain  proof  to  us  that  the  speculation  is  really  harmless,  or 
that  those  who  adopt  it,  and  who  dare  to  be  consistent,  will 
continue  to  hold  fundamental  truth  and  give  it  a  proper  in- 
fluence over  their  minds.  In  all  such  cases,  we  ought  to  be 
awake  to  the  most  distant  approach  of  danger,  to  be  aware  of 
the  various  and  subtil  arts  by  which  error  may  be  propagated, 
to  point  out  early,  prove  clearly,  and  press  urgently  these 
dangerous  tendencies.  But,  by  all  means,  let  the  oppositioo 
which  we  make  against  an  apprehended  error,  whether  more 
or  less  related  to  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion,  be  made 
by  sound  scriptural  argument,  and  by  nothing  else.  The  in- 
strument which  we  use  should  be  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  word  of  God ;  and  we  should  use  this,  as  the  word 
of  God  directs,  with  meekness  and  gentleness  and  love,  not 
in  strife. 

It  should  be  a  great  object  with  us,  so  to  dispose  of  unim- 
portant and  harmless  differences,  that  we  may  preserve  a  col- 
lected and  tranquil  state  of  mind,  and  thus  be  prepared  for  a 
profitable  discussion  of  subjects  really  important  I  believe,  w 
you  do,  that  this  may  be  done ;  that  all  unimportant  naattere 
may  be  kept  in  the  subordinate  place  where  they  bekwig,  whib 
those  which  are  of  real  consequence,  either  in  themselves,  (t 
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relatively  to  others,  may  undergo  a  free  and  animated  and 
useful  discussion.  I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  all 
this  is  practicable. — But  for  me  to  express  my  views  fully  cm 
ibis  subject  would  extend  my  letter  to  an  immoderate  length. 
I  must  therefore  content  myself  with  a  few  additional  remarks. 
It  is  sometimes  useful  to  loosen  ourselves  from  the  influence 
of  present  times,  and  make  use  of  the  power  which  God  has 
given  us,  of  anticipating  the  future.  And  it  is  useful  sometimes 
to  give  way  to  feeling,  rather  than  keep  ourselves  always  strained 
up  to  reasoning.  And  if  we  can,  in  certain  cases,  let  our  minds 
be  at  their  ease  awhile,  and  let  our  imiigination  range  freely 
into  futurity,  and  can  take  a  high  stand,  such  as  we  may  sup- 
pose a  good  man  wiU  take  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeai's  hence, 
which  will  be  towards  the  close  of  tlie  next  century  ;  we  may 
perhaps,  in  that  high  and  commanding  position,  suddenly  be 
freed  from  the  mist  of  past  ages,  and  acquire  a  judgement  and 
taste,  greatly  superior  to  what  men  have  commonly  possessed, 
and  such  as  is  suitable  to  one  who  beholds  the  dawn  of  the  mil- 
lennium. I  have  been  endeavoring,  with  an  imagination  not 
much  accustomed  to  flights,  to  reach  forward  to  that  advanced 
station,  and  thence  to  look,  with  quickened  powers  of  mind 
and  a  brighter  vision,  upon  the  scenes  now  passing  in  this  part 
of  Christ's  kingdom.  As  we  sometimes  find  it  tiseful  in  deter- 
mining questions  of  present  duty,  to  anticipate  the  end  of  life, 
and  to  ask  ourselves,  how  things  will  appear  to  us  on  a  dying 
bed,  and  what  we  shall  then  wish  we  had  done ;  so  have  I  en- 
deavored to  judge  what  is  proper  and  desirable  in  regard  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  the  interests  of  the  church  at  the  present 
day^  by  translating  myself  in  thought  a  century  and  a  half 
forward,  and  thence  teoking  back  upon  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom in  this  my  beloved  country,  and  pressing  myself  with  the 
question  ;  "  In  what  Ught  shall  I  view  things  at  that  time  ? 
,  How  shall  I  then  wish,  that  I  and  my  fellow-laborers  had  pro- 
ceeded in  regard  to  the  present  objects  of  attention,  particularly 
in  regard  to  existing  differences  of  opinion,  whether  more  or  less 
affecting  fundamental  doctrines.  Allow  me  here  to  bring  out  the 
pleasing  result  of  my  contemplations  at  once.  I  will  suppose 
then  that,  near  the  close  of  the  next  century,  somewhere  about 
A.  D.  I9S0,  some  learned  and  faithful  man  will  write  a  book, 
called.  The  History  of  the  Church  op  Christ  in 
THE  United  States  op  America.  Guided  by  the  prompt- 
ings of  my  heart,  and  believing,  sx  almost  believing,  what  I 
wish  to  be  true,  I  imagine  that  there  will  be  a  short  chapter 
in  that  book,  relating  to  the  present  times,  and  containing 
somet^g  like  what  here  follows. 
39* 
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Title  of  the  Chapter. 
**  A   SKETCH   OP   THE  HiSTORT   OP  THE   CoWGREGATIONAL 

AND  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
OP  America  during  the  pormer  part  of  THK^19th 

CENTURY,    AND     PARTICULARLY     PROM     A.    D.   1830   TO 
THE   MIDDLE   OF   THE   CENTURY. 

"  The  church  in  New  England  and  throughout  the  United 
States,  having  been  guided  and  protected  by  the  arm  of  her 
Ahnighty  Saviour  through  many  seasons  of  darkness  and 
peril,  and  having  often  experienced  times  of  refreshing  bom  hk 
presence,  stood  forth  in  her  beauty,  clothed  with  the  garments 
of  salvation.  From  A.  D.  1800,  and  before,  the  work  rf 
Ctod's  grace  in  revivals  of  religion  became  extensive  and  glo- 
rious. During  the  first  twenty  years  of  that  century,  many 
benevolent  societies  were  formed,  and  many  charitable  and 
pious  institutions  were  established,  devoted  to  the  education  of 
youth  for  the  ministry,  to  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  and  re- 
ligious Tracts,  to  the  cause  of  Missions,  and  to  all  the  other 
interests  of  Zion.  The  greai  truths  of  the  Grospel  were  de- 
fended, error  was  confuted,  and  the  church  rejoiced  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  Redeemer,  and  in  the  sure  prospect  of  his  univtf- 
sal  reign.  Still  the  coming  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  general 
influence  and  spread  of  the  Christian  religion,  were  for  a  tiooe 
delayed.  Ministers  and  churches  had  not  yet  attained  to  that 
union  of  aflTection,  strength  of  faith,  fer\'ency  of  prayer,  or 
fiuthfulness  in  duty,  which  were  necessary  to  the  highest  ad- 
vancement of  Christ's  empire.  Their  light  did  not  shine 
before  the  world  with  sufficient  clearness.  Where  the  grand 
doctrines  of  revelation  were  received,  they  were  in  many  in- 
stances received  with  too  Uttle  of  the  simplicity  of  faith,  and 
defended  with  too  little  of  the  meekness  of  wtedom,  and  too 
tittle  submission  to  the  authority  of  God.  And  amid^  the 
glorious  displays  of  divine  power  and  mercy,  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  developing  itself  here  and  there,  exerted  a  pestilential 
influence,  and  brought  innumerable  evils  upon  the  ministry  and 
the  church.  And  the  prospects  of  the  church  were  further  o?tf- 
oknided  by  theological  controversies.  Certain  views  of  ChriedaB 
doctrine  were  exhibited  in  private  conversation,  in  the  pu^ 
and  from  the  press,  which  were  regarded  by  some  as  important 
improvements,  but  by  most  as  dangerous  innovations,  and  aa 
leading  on  to  the  subversicm  of  the  settled  orthodoxy  rf  the 
churches.  These  views,  which  were  defended  with  no  smaB 
dogree  of  %*jd  and  dexterity,  appertained  chi^  to  faricm 
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meCaphyBical  or  philoeophical  questions,  connected  more  or  lew 
with  the  iloctrines  of  revelation,  and,  in  general,  to  the  manner 
of  apprehending,  and  proving,  and  teaching  from  the  pulpit, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  GrospeL  For  several  years, 
there  was  much  debate,  attended  with  unusual  excitement, 
and  threatening  .to  bring  discord  and  division  in  its  train. 
Some  men  enlisted  in  this  controversy,  who  had  much  of 
the  pdemic  character,  and  who  wrought  themselves  up  to  a 
high  pitch  of  warmth.  The  great  things  which  concerned 
the  ^ory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul  were  in  danger 
of  being  overlooked,  and  the  Bible,  of  being  undervalued ; 
while  other  matters,  questions  which  gendered  jealousy  and 
fltrife,  were  strangely  meignified,  and  were  becoming  the  all- 
engrossing  subjects.  The  controversy  was  likely  to  turn  aside 
the  servants  of  Christ  from  the  great  object  of  their  heavenly 
calling,  and  to  involve  them  in  evils,  over  which  many  genera- 
tions  would  weep.  But  while  the  clouds  were  gathering  black- 
ness, and  showing  fearful  signs  of  a  far-spreading  and  deso- 
lating storm.  He  who  rules  in  the  heavens,  and  whose  power 
can  restrain  the  wrath  of  man,  interposed,  and  scattered  the 
angry  tempest  He  first  waked  up  his  ministers  to  the  glory 
of  his  character  as  the  God  of  love,  and  to  the  infinite  evil  of 
doing  any  thing  to  offend  him.  Through  the  more  abundant 
efiu^on  of  his  Spirit,  they  attained  to  higher  degrees  of  hdi- 
neas  and  spiritual  enjoyment  They  so  contemplated  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  divine  things;  they  had  such  com- 
munion with  God,  and  were  so  filled  with  his  fulness,  that 
aU  corrupt  and  selfish  affections  died  away,  while  holy^  a^ 
fections  grew  stronger  and  more  perfect.  Here  began  the 
efiSsctual  remedy  of  all  the  evils  which  had  come  upon  the 
ministry.  Those  evils  originated  from  an  extensive  spiritual 
declension.  Ministers  had  practically  neglected  the  word  of 
Grod.  In  their  feelings  and  words  and  actions  they  had  not 
been  careful  to  conform  to  it  as  their  only  standard.  The 
prayer  of  Christ  for  his  disciples,  and  the  various  passages  in 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles  which  inculcate  mutual  forbear- 
ance and  kindness,  they  had  in  a  manner  forgotten.  At  the 
commencement  of  that  happy  period,  they  found  them- 
Bdves  in  a  new  moral  world.  The  Bible  became  a  new  book, 
displayed  new  glories,  elicited  new  affections,  led  to  a  new 
oottrse  of  action,  and  opened  new  sources  of  enjoyment 
When  they  read  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John's  Goe- 
pd,  the  repeated  and  earnest  {nrayer  of  Jesus,  that  all  his  fol* 
kywers  might  be  one,  and  meditated  on  the  overflowing  be- 
nevolence which  proi^pted  the  prayer,  and  on  the  {NreciousQen 
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of  that  cordial  uquhi  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  prayer  to 
promote  among  them ;  their  fedings  were  greatly  moved,  and 
they  became  ^'kind,  tender-hearted,  forb^ring  one  anipther 
and  forgiving  one  another."  Their  eyes  were  directed  to  such 
passages  as  these :  ^^  I  therefore  beseech  you,  that  ye  walk 
worthy  of  the  vocation-  wherewith  ye  are  called,  with  all  low- 
liness and  meekness,  with  long-sufiering,  forbearing  one  an- 
other in  love  ;  .endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace."  (Ephes.  4:1 — 3.)  They  read  also  what 
the  same  Apostle  says,  (Pliil.  2:1 — 3.)  "  If  there  be  therefore 
any  consolation  in  Christ,  if  any  comfort  of  love,  if  any  fel- 
lowship of  the  Spirit,  if  any  bowels  and  mercies,  fulfil  ye  my 
joy,  that  ye  be  like-minded,  having  the  same  love,  being  of  one 
accord,  of  one  mind.  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or 
vain-glory  ;  but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  others 
better  than  himself."  While  they  perused  these  inspired  pas- 
isages,  they  were  filled  with  a  delightful  surprise,  as  though 
they  had  never  seen  them  before  ;  and  an  impression,  exactly 
corresponding  with  these  heavenly  precepts,  was  made  indeli- 
bly upon  their  hearts.  And  this  was  the  second  step  towards 
a  full  remedy  of  the  evils,  under  the  burden  of  which  the  min- 
istry had  long  labored. 

This  purified  and  improved  state  of  moral  feeling  in  minis- 
ters in  relation  both  to  God  and  to  each  other,  soon  manifested 
itself  in  an  improved  mutual  intercourse,  and  a  more  exemplary 
conduct  in  the  church.  No  strife  was  any  more  found  among 
thena,  except  the  strife  to  excel  in  acts  of  Christian  kindness 
and  generosity.  Formerly  they  found  it  hard  to  obey  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  New  Testament,  inculcating  humility,  condescen- 
sion, and  love,  or  even  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  their 
meaning.  Now,  these  precepts  were  easy  to  be  understood,  and 
easy  to  be  obeyed.  In  those  very  circumstances  in  which  pride, 
ill  wiD,  variance,  and  party-spirit  had  before  showed  their  hate- 
ful forms,  nothing  now  was  to  be  seen  but  mutual  candor  and 
generosity,  and  the  spirit  of  conciliation.  This  feeling  of 
Christian  friendship  and  true  liberality  diffused  itself  in  a  re- 
markable measure,  among  the  ditferent  Theolc^ical  Schools. 
Each  Professor  cherished  a  cordial  and  warm  afiecUon  towards 
all  other  Professors,  rejoiced  in  their  prosperit}^,  sympathized  with 
them  in  their  afflictions,  and  sought,  on  all  occasions,  to  pro- 
mote their  reputation  and  usefulness.  If  in  any  instances 
there  bad  before  been  any  degree  of  suspicion,  emulation,  or 
distance  among  different  schools  of  Divinity,  the  evil  now  dis- 
appeared, and  they  regarded  each  other  with  confidence  and 
iove.    By  a  firee  and  fiatemal  interchange  c^  thought,  they 
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avafled  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  each  other's  wisdom  and 
experience.  Indeed  nothing  of  special  interest  to  the  churches 
was  undertaken  by  either,  without  the  counsel,  the  concurrence 
and  aid  of  alL  Thus  the  various  Theolc^ical  Institutions 
in  the  country  came  at  length  to  be,  what  they  alwajrs  should 
have  been,  one  great  Christian  establishment,  con- 
nsting  indeed  of  different  parts,  but  all  devoted  to  one  and  the 
same  great  object,  and  each  striving,  by  diligence  and  fidelity 
in  its  own  proper  work,  and  by  kind  affection  and  kind  offices 
towards  all  the  others,  to  raise  itself  and  them  to  the  highest 
possible  point  of  usefulness.  That  was  a  bright  and  happy 
day  among  the  Seminaries,  such  as  no  one  had  ever  seen  or 
thought  of  before.  The  fears  which  once  existed  respecting 
them  in  the  minds  of  some  good  men,  were  now  gone.  The 
dross  was  taken  away.  All  was  holiness  to  the  Lord.  Teach- 
ers, students,  talents,  studies,  acquisitions,  all  were  consecrated 
to  the  glory  of  Zion's  King. 

The  same  noble  spirit  spread  through  the  whole  tnultitude  of 
Gospel  ministers.  They  loved  one  another  with  a  pure  heart 
fervently ;  and  took  care,  by  the  exercise  of  a  delicate  mutual 
respect  and  courtesy,  to  perpetuate  and  increase  that  love.  If 
in  some  smaller  matters  they  entertained  different  conceptions, 
they  took  care  not  to  thrust  their  differences  into  public  view. 
Or  if  at  any  time,  through  inconsideration,  any  of  them  hap- 
pened to  do  this,  no  one  took  offense.  Of  small  things  they 
made  small  account.  At  the  examination  of  candidates,  at 
ordinations,  in  religious  pubUcations,  and  in  all  their  labors  in 
the  ministry,  they  showed  that  the  whole  field  of  their  yiaioik 
was  filled  with  the  great  things  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  in , 
which  they  were  all  agreed.  As  to  other  things  on  which  they 
thought  differently, — tliey  treated  them  as  though  they  were 
not.  Christian  politeness,  an  instinctive  sense  of  propriety,  and 
a  nice  regard  to  each  other's  feelings,  would  have  been  sufll-  * 
cient  to  influence  them  to  this,  without  any  higher  principles. 
But  they  had  no  occasion  to  rely  on  the  aid  of  these  motives, 
as  they  had  the  illuminating,  purifying  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  constantly  abiding  and  operating  in  their  minds  and 
hearts,  expelling  wrong  views  And  wrong '  feelings,  rectifying 
their  judgement,  and  rendering  them  totally  incapable  of  at- 
tributing great  importance  to  tnfles.  That  was  truly  a  bright 
and  happy  day  among  the  ministers  of  Christ,  such  as  they 
had  never  seen  or  imagined  before.  And  how  gloriously  did 
the  work  of  God  proceed  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  in  the 
growing  holiness  and  firuitfulness  of  believers,  and  in  the  en- 
largement of  Christ's  empire  at  home  and  abroad.    Great  was 
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the  company  of  Gospel  ministers ;  emd  they  all  kepi  steadily 
to  the  business  of  their  calling,  having  nothing  within  or 
or  without  them  to  turn  them  aside.  For  a  while,  there  were 
indeed  a  few  individuals,  who  were  not  prepared  for  that 
new  and  blessed  era.  Even  after  it  had  evidently  commenced, 
they  held  back,  cherishing  still  some  feelings  of  suspicion, 
cleaving  to  former  notions  and  habits,  holding  fast  tbdr 
instruments  -of  warfare,  as  though  they  would  be  again 
needed  ;  afrfiud  to  let  their  hearts  go  out  in  a  full  tide  of  af- 
fection and  confidence  towards  their  brethren ;  seeing  indeed, 
and  with  some  uneasiness,  that  others  Were  more  active 
and  prosperous  and  happy  than  they,  but  choosing  rather  not 
to  partake  of  that  prosperity  and  happiness,  than  to  take 
pains  to  alter  their  manner  of  thinking.  But  at  length  the 
jealousy  and  reluctance  of  such  individuals  yielded  to  the  general 
current  The  purified  and  all-pervading  moral  atmosphere 
brought  a  healthful  influence  upon  them,  and  the  state  rf 
their  minds  was  meliorated,  before  they  were  aware  of  it 
There  was  a  mighty  tide  of  benevolence  rolling  over  the  land, 
and  their  resistance  became  more  and  more  feeble,  tiU  they 
found  themselves  safely  and  delightfully  carried  along  upon  its 
bosom. 

The  removal  of  all  material  differences  of  opinion  among 
ministers,  was  an  important  step  in  the  effectual  remedy, 
then  experienced,  of  pre-existing  evils.  Their  improved  state 
of  feeling  prepared  the  way  for  tliis.  Having  "  put  away 
wrath,  and  malice,  arid  envy,  and  evil  speakings,"  and  every 
■elfish  and  party  object,  and  all  feelings  of  self-confidence 
and  self-sufliciency  ;  not  thinking  of  themselves  more  highly 
than  was  just ;  having  a  sincere  respect  for  the  understanding 
of  each  other,  and  cordially  loving  the  truth,  they  were  in  a 
state  to  be  profited  by  free  discussion.  No  one  claimed 
infallibility,  or  was  unwiUing  to  see  or  confess  his  mistakesw 
All  were  open  to  conviction.  There  was  just  debate  enough 
among  them  to  sharpen  their  faculties,  without  producing 
irritation.  They  heartily  welcomed  new  light  respecting 
God's  word  and  providence,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came. 
It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  them  to  feel  and  acknowledge  their 
*  obligations  to  each  other  for  the  solution  of  their  doubts  and 
difficulues,  and  the  advances  they  made  in  knowledge.  The 
cause  of  divine  truth  was  to  them  a  common  concern.  What- 
ever useful  acquisitions  one  made,  he  was  desirous  of  impart- 
ing to  all.  And  whatever  mistakes  any  one  maule,  he  was 
xeady  to  have  corrected  by  his  brethren.  The  rashness,  haste, 
ot  indiscretion  of  the  ardent  was  counteracted  and  even  turned 
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to  advantage,  by  the  sdber  judgement  of  the  more  moderate; 
while  any  coldness  or  tardiness  or  excess  of  caution  in  these,  was 
warmed  and  quickened  and  turned  to  use  by  the  greater  ardor 
of  those.  The  harmonious  commingling  of  so  many  minds 
of  such  different  moulds,  and  so  diverse  from  each  other  in 
their  intellectual  habits  and  attainments,  gave  a  new  beauty 
and  vigor  to  piety,  and  evinced  to  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
what  imthought  of  wonders  could  be  accomplished  by  the  pow- 
er of  holy  love.  It  was  in  that  era  of  Ught,  that  the  bounda- 
ries of  human  knowledge  and  human  investigation  were  first 
well  understood.  It  was  then  found,  that  within  their  proper 
province  men  could  attain  to  knowledge  vastly  more  dear 
and  perfect,  than  they  had  supposed  attainable.  And  what 
was  almost  as  important,  it  was  found  that,  beyond  the  proper 
limits,  far  less  could  be  knoton^  than  had  been  imagined. 
Within  these  limits,  therefore,  where  knowledge  was  attainable 
and  useful,  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  were  exerted.  But  h^ 
yond  these  limits,  where  men  in  all  ages  hqid  groped  amid 
shadows  and  phantoms,  and  had  fallen  foul  of  one  another, 
)E>ecause  they  were  in  the  dark, — into  that  region  of  gloom  and 
danger  these  heaven-taught  men  ventured  not  to  go.  In  the 
bright  and  fertile  field  which  spread-  out  so  wide  before  them, 
they  found  employment  enough  ;  and  they  had  no  ipclination  to 
travel  into  any  dreary  waste,  or  to  hazard  a  plunge  into  any 
unfathomed  abyss.  No  long  time  elapsed,  before  ministers 
were  delighted  to  find,  that  their  free  and  brotherly  explana- 
tions and  discussions,  both  in  conversation  and  in  writing,  pro- 
duced a  growing  harmony  of  opinions.  They  learned  to 
think  and  speak  alike,  because  they  learned  to  think  and  speak 
accoYding.to  the  sure  standard  of  God's  word,  and  under  the 
constant  superintendence  of  his  Spirit,  which  they  most  earn- 
estly sought,  and  on  which  they  all  implicitly  relied.  And  so 
they  came  to  be  of  the  same  mind  and  judgement,  and  to  see 
eye  to  eye. 

Thus  were  the  ministers  of  that  period  prevented  from  add- 
ing to  the  many  examples  with  which  the  history  of  the  church 
is  filled,  of  the  evils  of  needless  theological  speculation  and 
strife.  And  thus,  by  exhibiting  rputual  forbearance,  meekness, 
and  moderation,  where  the  exercise  of  these  virtues  is  most  dif- 
ficult, they  made  manifest  the  power  of  divine  grace,  and 
gained  the  approbation  of  heaven.  And  when  the  unholy 
spirit  of  contention  was  expelled  from  the  bosom  of  the  minis- 
try and  the  church,  the  peaceful,  holy  Dove  returned  to  dwell 
there.  As  we  look  back  upon  that'  period,  so,  signalized  in  his-^ 
tory,  our  eye  rests  upon  it  with  delight ;  and  we  are  compelled 
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to  exclaim ;  ^'  Behold,  how  good  and  how  fdeasani  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwdl  together  in  unity. — It  k  like  the  dew  of  H^- 
mon,  and  like  the  dew  that  descended  upon  the  mountains  d 
Zion  ;  for  there  the  Lord  c(m^nanded  his  blessing,  even  life  for 
evermore."  In  united  strength,  imder  one  banner,  the  churdi 
went  forward,  ^'  clear  as  the  sun,  foir  as  the  moon,  and  terrible 
as  ah  army  with  banners ;"  and  such  a  work  of  salvation  was 
accomplished,  as  prophets  and  kings,  apostles  and  martyrs  de- 
sired to  see,  but  saw  not,  and  to  hear,  but  heard  not  It  was 
the  dawn  of  the  latter-day  glory." 

Such  is  the  chapter  which  I  have  fondly  imagined  some  fu- 
ture historian  will  find  occasion  to  write,  reiq)ecting  that  part  of 
the  church  of  Christ  with  which  we  are  connected,  during 
the  period  of  time  referred  to. 

Leonard  Woods. 

Tluol.  Smimari/yAmiimr^  Jhig.  1832. 


EXPOSITION. 

1  Cor.  xy.  24  and  38. 

<<  Then  coraeth  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  Father,  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  aotfaoD- 
tj,  and  power. 

"  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also 
himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  oiav  be 
allinaU/** 

The  subject  of  discussion  in  this  chapter  is  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  The  two  verses  to  be  examined,  with  the  three 
included  by  them,  are  parenthetical,  containing  an  account  d 
what  may  be  considereid  as  a  circumstance  attending  the  resur- 
rection ; — a  circumstance,  however,  involving  a  sublime  and 
most  wonderful  transaction.  Then  cometh  the  end,  it  is  said, 
when  Christ  will  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Fa- 
ther, having  first  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  authority  and  pow- 
er ; — and  then  will  he  become  subject  himself  also  to  him,  that 
put  all  things  under  him,  that  God,  the  supreme  Jehovah,  may 
be  all  in  alL 

*  These  verses  are  qaoted  and  remarked  upon  in  an  interesting  manner  in  the  Bib- 
lical Repository  for  Oct.  last  Between  the  vtewi  given  there  and  bere,lbereis  aM^ 
iUfihr.  It  seems  proper,  therefore,  to  remark,  that  this  article  was  written  before  thst 
nomber  of  the  Repository  appeared,  and  that  no  part  of  it  has  been  mocfified  by  the 
views  there  preseoied. 
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1.    In  tJbe  first  place,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
phrase  "  the  endf — "  then  cometh  the  endP    Some  suppose  . 
It  to  mean  the  end  simply  of  the  resurrecticm. ..  That  they  may 
so  interpret  it  they  place  it  in  immediate  and  close  connexion 
with  the  preceding  verse.     In  that  we  are  told,  that  the  dead 
shall  come  forth,  "  every  man  in  his  own  order ;  Christ  the 
first  fruits,  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming." 
"  Then,"  i,  e.  in  the  progress  of  this  great  work,  "  cometh  the 
end ;"  by  which  they  understand  the  finishing  or  completion 
of  the  resurrecticHi.     But  to  connect  the  verse  thus  inseparably 
with  the  preceding,  seems  constrained  and  unnatural, — especi- 
ally, as  it  cannot  be  disjoined  from  the  four  following  verses, 
while  it  is  plain  that  in  them  there  is  a  digression.    After  these, 
the  Apostle  returns  to  his  grand  subject,  the  resurrection.     In- 
deed, it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  two  verses  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle, with  the  three  which  intervene,  are  parenthetic.    With 
the  connexion,  then,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  further  than  to 
presume  that  what  the  parenthesis  contains  was  suggested  by 
it.     In  minute  inquiry,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  verses  them- 
selves.    To  what,  then,  do  these  refer,  as  being  now  about  to 
close,  and  what  is  here  denominated  "the  end?"  I  answer, 
not  to  the  resurrection ;  but  to  that  kingdom  which  Christ  had 
received  by  appointment  of  God ;  in  which  he  had  reigned ; 
and  which  (its  purposes  all  being  answered)  he  was  now  about 
to  resign.     With  the  great  body  of  critics,  I  understand  the 
end  to  be  the  clooe  of  the  dispensation  of  mercy  to  our  apostate 
world ; — a  dispensation  constituting  a  separate  branch  of  the  Di- 
vine government,  over  which  Christ,  in  the  capacity  of  Mediator, 
reigns. — This  seems  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  further  remark. 

2.  Secondly,  What  is  the  nature  of  this  kingdom ;  and 
what  is  meant  by  its  being  deUvered  up  to  God  ? 

The  mediatorial  kingdom,  or  dispensation  of  grace  by  a  Me- 
diator, as  a  part  of  the  government  of  a  holy  God,  is  altogether 
a  peciiliarity.  It  was  introduced  in  behalf  of  our  world  ;  and 
bemuse  it  was  a  ruined  world.  It  o|>erates,  and  will  operate, 
to  make  an  illustrious  exhibition  of  the  strength  and  resources 
of  the  divine  benevolence,  by  employing  its  expedients  to  recover, 
from  the  ruins  of  earth,  a  countless  throng,  and  raise  them  to 
glory  and  honor  and  immortality ; — and  all  this,  without  sacri- 
ficing any  of  the  claims  of  law,  or  lessening  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion in  any  intelligent  being. 

The  general  government  of  God,  as  originally  constituted, 
provided  no  relief  for  the  traasgressor.  It  knew  no  course,  but 
to  measure  out  to  him  his  deserved  pordon,  and  move  on, — 
shining  with  more  resplendent  glory,  as  often  as  it  cast  forth  a 
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sinner,  and  ejected  from  itself  the  pollution  of  his  sins.  Angds 
sinned,  and  it  took  this  course.  It  visited  upon  them  the  just 
measure  of  its  indignation,  and  moved  on  undisturbed, — awfolly 
great,  awfully  holy,  and  thje  obect  of  increasing  confidence  to 
all  holy  beings. 

3ut  when,  tempted  by  these  sinning  angels,  man  rebelled,  a 
new  course  was  taken.  Here  was  a  world  of  immortal  beings 
in  ruin.  >The  sword  of  the  divine  government  was  drawn,  anl 
ready  to  visit  upon  them  deserved  wrath.  But  in  that  fearftd 
crisis,  divine  benevolence  awoke  to  try  its  resources.  The  ques- 
tion was,  how  to  suspend  the  immediate  course  of  law,  without 
frustrating  any  of  its  ends,  so  that  our  world  might  be  fdaoed 
by  itself,  under  some  special  applications  for  its  recovery.  Infi- 
nite wisdom,  and  goodness  were  adequate  to  tlie  emergency. 
A  scheme  of  mercy  was  projected  and  applied.  Our  world  was 
set  by  itself.  It  was  dismembered  from  die  universe,  as  to  con- 
tinuing over  it  the  regular  course  of  the  divine  government, 
and  placed  under  anodier  economy. 

Over  all  other  worlds,  so  fkr  as  we  know,, the  government  of 
God  was  taking  its  unsuspended  course.  For  ours,  a  remedial 
system  was  introduced.  Here  was  made  a  new  exhibitioa  of 
the  divine  character.  The  universe  saw  its  great  author  acting 
in  new  circumstances,  for  a  new  object,  and  endearing  himeetf 
immeasurably  to  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  holy,  i>y 
contravening  the  designs  of  malignant  spirits,  and  bringing 
good  out  of  the  ruin  they  had  caused. 

Jesus  Christ  undertook  the  special  agency  of  this  remedial 
system.  He  took  the  government  of  this  now  separate  world ; 
and  became  head  over  all  things  to  it  He  came  forth  and 
stood  as  a  days-man  between  it  and  the  general  govermn^it 
of  God ;  so  that,  while  without  this  arrangement  we  could  no 
more  have  access  to  God  than  fallen  spirits,  by  means  <^  it  we 
may  approach  and  find  him  ready  to  be  reconciled. 

The  application  of  this  system  of  recovery,  which  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  devised,  Christ  is  now  making.  He  is 
hastening  it  on  to  its  final  consummation.  As  the  fruits  of  it, 
a  triumphant  company,  recovered  from  the  reign  of  sin,  and 
restored  to  the  Ukeness  of  God,  will  be  prepared  to  come  back, 
and  be  replaced  under  the  Divine  government,  as  originally 
con^ituted. 

When  this  shall  be  efifected ; — when  all  the  purposes  of  this 
mediatorial  dispensation  are  secured,  .and  glorious  trophies  are 
rescued  out  of  a  world  in  ruins ; — ^when  sin,  by  its  rejection  of  a 
Saviour  offered  and  a  gospel  preached,  is  made  to  appear  exceed- 
ingly sinful,  and  is  prepared  to  go  with  tenfold  shame  to  the 
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(mson  of  the  universe ; — when  mediatorial  agency  and  teme- 
dial  influence  are  to  be  exerted  no  longer ;  Chn$t  shall  conie,* 
with  all  his  holy  throng — and  the  company  shall  be  great,  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands — 
and  he  shall  deUver  them  up  to  God.  He  shall  give  them  over 
to  be  kept  no  longer  under  a  remedial  system,  but  to  be  re- 
placed under  the  government  of  God,  thenceforward  to  operate 
upon  them  according  to  its  original  provisions  ; — no  longer  to 
be  kept  where  they  shall  hear  of  pardon  on  repentance,  but  to 
come  directly  under  that  original  constitution  which  connects 
life  and  favor  only  with  obedience ; — no  longer  to  remain  under 
a  separate  administration,  having  access  to  God  only  through  a 
Mediator,  but  to  be  introduced  into  the  community  of  heaven, 
and  with  angels,  seraphim  ai\d  cherubim,  to  come  near,  and 
cast  their  crowns  immediately  before  the  throne. 

This  is  what  I  understand  to  be  delivering  up  the  kingdom 
to  God,  even  the  Father.  The  mediatorial  kingdom,  as  a  sep- 
arate dispensation,  shall  subsist  no  longer,  fis  purposes  all 
being  answered,  the  glorious  fniits  of  it  shall  be  brought  forth, 
and  presented  before  God,  and  shall  then  be  merged  in  the 
great  family  of  heaven,  and  dwell  there,  under  no  peculiar  pro- 
visions of  government,  but  such  only  as  have  prevailed  from 
eternity. 

3.  But  before  this  grand  consummation  of  Christ's  mediato- 
rial agency,  or  rather  as  a  preliminary  to  it,  he  is  to  "  put  down 
all  rule,  and  all  authority,  and  power."  The  meaning  of  this 
is,  that  he  shall  have  triumphed  over  every  thing  that  exalteth 
itself  against  God — that  he  shall  have  subdued  all  things  to 
himself.  This  interpretation  is  sanctioned  by  the  next  verse, 
which  adds,  *'  for  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet."  Are  there  then  conflicting  powers  at  issue  on 
the  destiny  of  man  ?  So,  beyond  controversy,  the  Bible  teach- 
es. In  this  kingdom  of  grace,  at  the  head  of  which  Christ 
stands,  he  is  embarked  in  a  warfare  with  the  mighty  and  ma- 
lignant powers  of  darkness.  How  mighty  tBey  are,  we  know 
not.  Perhaps  as  near  to  infinite  as  finite  can  be.  So  near, 
perhaps,  that  they  even  thought  of  equal  conflict,  and  of  hope- 
ful conquest,  when  they  raised  revolt  in  heaven.  What  they 
have 'done,  is  sufficient  proof  of  power. 

They  could  not,  however,  raise  and  sustain  rebellion  in  hea- 
ven. That  holy  place  cast  them  forth  at  once.  As  by  in- 
stinctive loathing,  it  spued  them  out.  But  over  our  world, 
they  spread  the  wave  of  ruin  dark  and  deep.  They  reared 
their  empire.  By  suflerance,  they  extended  it.  But  only  that 
they  might  exempUiy  more  fiiUy  the  malignity  of  their  spirit. 
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give  opportunity  for  a  more  illustrious  conquest  over  them,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  a  more  approving  alleluia,  when  the  smoke 
of  their  torment  shall  ascend  up  forever  and  ever. 

This  suggests  the  remark,  that  the  object  of  ChriaC's  king- 
dom is  not  merely  to  save  aud  raise  to  heaven,  the  glorious 
throng,  on  whom  the  remedy  of  the  gospel  takes  effect,  but  sdso 
to  prepare  his  enemies  for  a  more  consuming  destruction.  He 
will  act  as  Mediator  and  king,  till  every  thing  that  opposeth 
and  exalteth  itself  against  God  shall  be  put  down.  By  moral 
exhibitions  from  Calvary  ^nd  from  the  gospel, — renovating  and 
purifying  to  every  thing  but  the  malignity  of  sin,  but  by  that 
resisted,  he  will  bring  to  light  its  tme  nature.  '  He  will  cause  it 
to  act  out  its  inherent  hatefulnes^.  Thus  will  he  draw  upon 
the  sinner  the  concentrated  and  unmingled  abhorence  of  the 
universe.  Then,  as  the  day  of  consummation  comes,  and  in 
the  universe  there  is  not  a  sinner  but  Ues  prostrate,  and  stung 
with  the  agonies  of  eternal  d^ath,  heaven  will  sound  with  aDe- 
luias  such  as  never  before  were  sung,  and  hell  will  echo  with 
wailings  such  as  never  before  were  heard.  Each  guilty  con- 
science will  smart  with  throes  of  remorse  and  shame,  such  as 
never  before  were  felt 

'^  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  ^all 
the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things 
under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  So  reads  the  second 
verse  under  examination.  Its  short  import  appears  to  be,  that 
Christ,  as  Mediator,  having  first  subdued  all  things  to  himself, 
will  then  come  and  present  himself,  and  all  the  results  of  his 
mediatorial  agency,  to  God,  the  Supreme  Jehovah  of  hosts,  by 
whose  appointment  he  had  acted. 

The  first  particular  in  this  verse — "  when  all  things  shall  be 
subdued  unto  him,"  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  already 
sufiiciently  explained.  The  next  particular,  in  these  closing 
scenes  of  the  work  of  our  redemption  is,  '•  then  shall  the  Son 
also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him.'' 
What  are  we  to  understand  by  this  ?  In  order  to  a  right  ap- 
prehension of  it,  we  must  keep  in  view  the  nature  of  that  king- 
dom which  is  to  be  delivered  up,  over  which  Christ  reigns  as 
head  and  king ; — for  evidently  it  is  in  that  capacity,  that  he 
is  to  make  his  resignation,  and  become  subject  to  God. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  the  mediatorial  dispensation 
is  altogether  a  peculiarity  in  the  government  of  God.  It  has 
respect,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  to  our  world ;  and  exists  in 
relation  to  that,  only  because  it  is  a  world  in  ruins.  Prompted 
by  benevolence  God  conceived  the  design  of  recovering  it  to  his 
own  glory,  and  causing  the  machinations  of  the  wicked  to  re- 
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coil  upon  their  own  heads.  This  I  have  already  in  some 
measure  explained.  A  few  words  further,  touching  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  this  peculiar  kingdom  which  Christ  is  now 
about  to  surrender,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  When  the 
¥rave  of  ruin  flowed  over  our  world,  and  the  powers  of  darkness 
were  rejoicing  in  its  hopelessness,  and  guilty  man  was  afraid 
and  trying  to  hide  himself  iirom  his  Maker,  than  it  began  to  be 
revealed  that  there  yet  was  hope.  A  remedy  was  contemplat- 
ed. But  that  it  might  be  applied,  the  regular  course  of  divine 
government.on  us  must  be  suspended,  and  justice  must  for  ^ 
season  keep  back  its  penalty.  This  required  an  (arrangement, 
such  as  the  wisdom  of  the  world  would  never  have  conceived. 
Christ  must  come  down  from  his  place  in  the  Godhead  into  a 
subordinate  capacity ;  must  take  upon  himself  the  form  of  a 
servant ;  must  be  made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  und  thus 
become  what  the  Apostle  calls  the  great  mystery  of  godliness, 
"  God  manifest  in  theflesh.^^  Perhaps  it  is  asked,  why  must 
there  be  this  wonderful  transactiop — this  humiliation  of  Christ? 
The  proper  answer,  is,  the  exigencies  of  the  case  require  it.  And 
this  we  know,  not  because  a  proud  philosophy  has  ascertained 
it — philosophy  can  travel  here  only  as  she  is  led— but  because 
God  has  declared  it.  "  For  verily  he  undertook  not  for  angels, 
but  he  undertook  for  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Wherefore,  in  all 
things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren."  The 
language  implies,  that  if  he  had  undertaken  the  redemption  of 
angels,  it  would  have  behoved  him  to  assume  an. angelic  na- 
ture. '^  It  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that 
he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  per- 
taining to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  his  people." 
And  further,  "  It  became  him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  in 
bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their 
salvation  perfect  through  sufferings." 

As  it  regards  all  this,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  method  of  this 
redemption,  and  what  its  application  would  require,  were  all 
present  to  the  divine  mind,  while  yet  the  time  for  its  accomplish- 
ment had  not  come.  Christ  was  yet  "  with  God,  and  was 
(rod."  The  three  distinctions  of  the  triune  Jehovah  were  act- 
ing in  the  union  and  oneness  of  perfect  Deity.  There  remained 
the  execution.  <'  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  shall  go  far 
us  7"  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  language,  in  concert,  of 
the  "  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven."  Then  said  one  of 
them  '^  Lo  I  come,  to  do  thy  will  O  God  !"  lUustration  is  pos- 
sible here,  though  limited  and  imperfect,  because  of  the  remote- 
ness of  the  subject  from  familiar  analc^es.  We  can  conceive 
of  a  society  of  persons,  who  in  their  associate  capacity,  are 
*40 
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Btrictly  one  body.  Let  them  have  an  enterprise,  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  which  they  are  interested  as  c^  body,  yet  which  re- 
quires, in  many  respects,  only  an  individual  agency.  Now  we 
iDan  conceive  how  one  of  their  number  might  step  aside,  and 
Addpess  himself  to  the  body,  and  propose  to  take  the  agency  in 
question,  under  direction  of  the  body,  while  ^et  his  place  and 
his  prerogatives  in  it,  continue  the  same  as  they  were  befcwre. 
He  undertakes  the  agency  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  not  at 
his  own  discretion.  He  acts  under  the  direction,  and  with  the 
.sanction  of  the  body, — to  which  body  he  still  belongs,  and  in 
all  whose  measures  he  has  the  same  voice  as  before.  As  an  in- 
dividual, however,  he  is  in  a  subordidate  capacity ;  and  his 
power  to  act  is  a  delegated  power,  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
body  ; — in  conferring  which  he  acts  equally  with  the  others. 

Perhaps  this  may  represent,  in  some  feeble  manner,  how 
Christ,  when  he  said  "  Lo  I  come  to  do  thy  will,"  came  forth 
from  his  place  in  the  God-Head.  Our  world  was  in  a  senee 
dismembered  from  the  universe.  He  came  forth,  divinely 
appointed,  and  took  the  government  of  it,  that  he  mi^ht  hold 
it  under  a  separate  and  peculiar  dispensation.  In  domg  this 
,he  assumed  a  new  character,  descended  to  a  subordinate  capac- 
ity, and  acted,  so  far  as  his  actions  were  strictly  in  that  capac- 
ity, by  a  delegated  power.  While  power  to  reign  belonged  to 
Jiim  essentially  in  bis  original  character,  as  Mediator  it  was  to 
rest  upon  hka  by  appointment,  till  all  the  purposes-of  his  as- 
suming that  character  were  answered.  It  was  certain  also, 
that  by  going  into  this  subordinate  capacity,  he  should  alienate 
jaone  of  his  claims  to  the  worship  and  the  exalted  praises  of 
heaven.  "  When  he  bringeth  in  the  first  begotten  into  the 
world  he  saith,  and  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him." 

We  see  then^  if  I  mistake  not,  the  relation  which  Christ,  as 
Mediator,  sustains  to  the  Supreme  God  ;  and  how  he  is  consti- 
tuted head  of  the  kingdom  of  grace — that  great  remedial  sys- 
tem which  he  is  applying  to  our  world.  He  is  accomplishing 
a  work  of  God.  He  is  doing  it  for  God.  And  when  that  wtwk 
diall  be  done, — ^when  he  shall  have  achieved  the  redemption 
of  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born,  and  prepared 
them  to  shine  in  purity  forever,  and  to  go  back  and  be  amalga- 
mated with  the  family  of  God  under  the  original  provisions  of 
his  government  ;r— and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  he  shall  have 
broken  the  power  of  his  enemies,  triumphed  over  all  who  (^ 
pose  God,  and  the  happiness  of  his  children,  and  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  gospel  upon  them,  shown  what  spirit  they  are  of, 
and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  an  eternal  song  of  approbation,  ^ 
^hile  the  smoke  of  their  torment  shall  ascend  up  forever  and 
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ever, — then  will  Christ  come  and  deliver  up  the  glorious  and 
matchless  results  of  his  Mediatorial  work  to  God,  (in  which 
name  he  is  himself  embraced ;)  and  with  those  results  he  will 
also  deUver  up  his  prerogatives  as  Mediator.  As  the  mediato- 
rial kingdom  is  no  longer  to  exist,  so  the  office  and  prerogatives 
of  Mediator  can  exist  no  longer.  This  is  the  relinquishmeni — 
the  subjection  that  is  referred  to  in  the  passage  und^r  remark. 
Christ  shall  ddiver  up  to  God  the  power  and  prerogatives  which 
he  held,  as  by  stipulation,  in  the  capacity  of  Mediator ;  not 
at  all  those  which  belong  to  him  as  one  of  the  adorable  Trinity. 
Thus  the  mediatorial  kingdom  and  office  are  returned  to  God 
— that  God  with  whom  they  originated,  and  from  whom  they 
proceeded — even  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  To  him, 
therefore,  who  is  thus  "  all  in  all,"  be  the  glory  of  our  redemp- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  question  will  here  be  started,  what  will  be  beyond 
■  this  closing  scene  ?  Will  there  be  no  longer  a  Redeemer  and 
a  redeemed  throng  ?  In  making  a  single  remark  to  this  point, 
I  reply  there  will  be ;  but  they  wUl  not  subsist  under  the  divine 
government  as  they  now  do.  The  redeemed  will  ever  be  to 
Christ  the  fruit  of  his  atonement,  for  whinn  his  soul  travailed 
in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross ; — and  he  will  ever  be  to  them 
the  author  of  all  former  hope  and  all  present  happiness.  There 
will  be  endearment,  surpassing  that  of  every  other  relation ; 
but  not  as  now  a  separate  reign  and  kingdom.  When  the  son 
ceases  to  be  a  minor,  does  he  cease  also  to  be  a  son  ;  and  has 
he  no  longer  a  fether  whom  he  loves?  Washington  did  not 
cease  to  be  the  father  of  his  country,  when  he  resigned  his  official 
character  and  retired  to  private  life ;  nor  did  he  by  that  act 
ali^ate  the  affecticoxs  of  a  grateful  people.  So  long  as  Christ 
shall  bear  in  his  glorified  body  the  marks  of  his  sufferings,  the 
redeemed  as  they  behold  will  not  cease  to  cry  "  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain — thou  hast  redeemed  lis  to  G(id  by  thy 
blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation." 
The  exterior  frame  work  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  may  be 
taken  down ;  but  never  will  cease  the  emotions  with  which 
that  everlasting  anthem  will  be  sung  in  heaven. 

J.  Tenet. 
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1.  SermoTis  an.l  Sacramental  Exhortations.  By  the  late  An- 
drew Thomson,  D.  D.  Minister  of  St.  George's  Church,  Edin- 
btirgh.  First  American  Edition.  Boston :  Crocker  &  Brewster. 
1832.  pp.  447. 

The  author  of  these  sermons,  who  his  long  been  known  in  this  country  as 
among  the  most  efficient  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  the  ion  of 
the  late  Dr.  John  Thomson,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
bom  July  11th,  1779.  Early  in  1802,  he  Was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel; 
and  in  March  of  the  same  year,  was  ordained  minister  of  Spronston.  Ii  • 
1806,  he  was  removed  to  the  East  Church,  Perth ;  and  in  1810^  to  the  New 
Grey  Friars  Church  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  In  1810,  he  was  remoted 
again  to  St.  George's  Church,  a  new  and  spacious  edifice  which  had  been  for 
.  aome  years  building.  Here  he  continued  to  labor  with  great  diligence,  fidel* 
ity  and  success,  ministering  to  an  audience  composed  chiefly  of  the  higher 
olasses  in  society,  until  the  9th  of  Feb.  1831,  the  day  of  his  decease.  He 
died  suddenly,  beinjr  in  usual  health  till  the  instant  that  he  feU,and  was 
■ummoaed  from  this  scene  of  labor  to  his  final  reward: 

Being,  a  prompt  and  eloquent  extemporaneous  speaker,  Dr.  Thomson  waa 
not  ipore  distinguished  as  a  preacher,  than  as  a  man  oflmtmtss  in  the  line  of 
his  profession.  He  *^  belonged  to  that  party  in  the  Church  of  Sootlasd 
which  has  defended  the  rights  of  the  people,  in  opposition  to  a  vigorous  en* 
foroement  of  the  law  of  patronage ;  and  in  advocating  this  cause  in  thi 
Church  Courts,  he  displayed  his  unrivalled  talents  as  a  public  speaker,  soi; 
tained  by  an  intrepidity  which  was  unawed  by  power,  and  a  fortitude  whicb 
was  proof  against  overwhelming  majorities.  Of  late  years,  he  devoted  a  great 
portion  of  his  labors  to  the  defence  of  the  pure  circulation  of  the  Scriptures," 
in  opposition  to  those  members  of  the  Bible  Society  who  were  for  circulating 
the  Apocryphal  books,  and  to  "  the  emancipation  of  the  degraded  negroes  ia 
the  West  Indies.  His  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines  and  standards  of 
the  Church  against  some  recent  heresies  and  delusions  afford  abundant  proof 
of  his  readiness  at  all  times  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  fiiith  once  delireied 
to  the  saiiit8."~Dr.  M'Crie,  the  historian  of  Knox  and  of  the  ReformatioD, 
thus  speaks  of  his  deceased  friend : 

<<  Dr.  Thomson  was  by  constitution  a  reformer ;  he  felt  a  strong  svmpathy 
with  these  great  men  who,  in  a  former  age,  won  renown,  by  assailiiig  tM 
hydra  of  error,  and  of  civil  and  religious  tyranny ;  and  his  character  pMtook 
of  theirs.  In  particular,  he  bore  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  Luther, 
both  in  excellencies  and  defects — his  leonine  nobleness  and  potency,  hii 
masculine  eloquence,  his  facetiousness  and  pleasantry,  the  fondness  whiek 
he  shewed  for  the  fascinating  charms  of  music,  and  the  irritability  and  vebi- 
mence  which  he  occasionally  exhibited,  to  which  some  will  add  the  necesBtf 
which  this  imposed  on  him  to  make  retractions,  which,  while  they  threw  a 
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partial  shade  orer  hit  fame,  taught  hit  admirera  t6e  needftJ  leaton,  that  he 
was  a  man  subject  to  like  passions  and  infirmities  with  others.  But  the  fact 
is,  though  hitherto  known  to  few,  and  the  time  is  now  come  for  revealinff  it, 
that  some  of  those  eflfusions*  which  were  most  objectionable,  and  exposed  him 
to  the  greatest  obloquy,  were  neither  composed  by  Dr.  Thomson,  nor  seen  by 
him,  until  they  were  published  to  the  world  ;  and  that  in  one  instance,  which 
has  giren  rise  fo  the  most  unsparing  abuse,  he  paid  the  expenses  of  a  prose- 
cution,  and  submitted  to  make  a  public  apology,  for  an  ofience  of  which  he 
was  innocent,  as  the  child  unborn,  rather  than  give  up  the  name  of  the  friend 
who  was  moitdiv  responsible  for  the  deed ; — an  example  of  generous  self- 
devotion  which  has  few  parallels." 

The  volume  before  us  contaiUs  twenty-two  Sermons,  with  several  8aera- 
mental  Exhortations.  The  Sermons  are  not  so  dircriminating  or  impreisive 
as  those  of  Payson,  but  they  are  strictly  evangelical  and  highly  finished  pro- 
ductions. The  following,  from  the  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  author's  manner. 

'<  Tes,  my  friends,  all  earthly  distinctions  are  destroyed  at  death.  Some- 
times, indeed,  they  may  appear  to  remain.  One  man  is  honored  with  a 
splendid  and  imposing  burial.  Another  has  a  blazoned  monument  erected 
-over  him.  A  third  may  have  historians  to  record  his  name,  and  poets  to  sing 
his  praise.  And  in  contrast  to  all  these,  a  fourth  may  be  laid  in  the  bast 
eartn,  and  have  not  even  a  ktone  to  tell  where  be  lies,  and  fade  from  the  re- 
membrance, almost  as  soon  as  he  passes  from  the  sight  of  that  world,  in 
which  he  did  little  more  than  toil,  and  weep,  and  suffer.  But  let  your  eye 
penetrate  through  those  showy  and  unsubstantial  forms  which  custom,  or  a^ 
fection,  or  vanity  has  thrown  over  the  graves  of  departed  mortals,  and  behold 
how  the  mightiest  and  the  meanest  lie  side  by  side  in  one  common  undistin- 

Sished  ruin.  Striking  is  the  fact,  and  namerous  are  its  proofs.  Every  day 
It  passes  over  j^ou,  and  every  funeral  that  you  attend,  and  every  cDurch 
yard  that  you  visit,  give  you  the  affecting  demonstration.  And  sometimes 
God  in  his  judgement,  or  in  his  mercy,  sends  a  proof  of  it  which  knocks 
loudly  at  the  door  of  every  heart,  and  sets  a  broaa  and  a  lasting  seal  upon 
the  humbling  truth.  This  proof  he  has  lately  sent  us  in  the  most  solemn  and 
pathetic  form  which  it  could  possibly  assume.  There  was  one  who  had  all 
that  earthly  greatness  can  confer ;  who  filled  one  of  the  most  elevated  and 
conspicuous  stations  to  which  mortals  are  ever  born  ;  who  had  all  of  personal 
diffmty,  and  accomplishment,  and  honor,  that  this  world  could  afford  ;  and 
who,  as  her  best  and  highest  distinction,  sat  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  her 
country  as  their  admiration  and  their  hope.  Such  she  was ;  but  it  pleased 
God,  whose  creature  and  whose  child  she  was,  to  assert  his  own  sovreignty, 
and  to  illustrate  the  emptiness  of  all  terrestrial  mndeur,  by  taking  away  her 
breath,  and  she  died,  and  is  returning  to  her  dust.  And  what,  think  you, 
my  friends,  are  the  distinctions  in.  which  she  is  now  rejoicing  ?  Not  in  those 
with  which  she  was  surrounded  and  adorned  on  earth ;  these  have  lost  all 
their  importance  and  all  their  charms,  and  even  that  universal  and  affection- 
ate respect  in  which  she  was  held,  appears  to  her  now  a  very  little  thing. 
But  there  are  distinctions  which  deatli  cannot  touch,  and  which  are  now,  we 
trust,  the  glory  and,  the  joy  of  her  departed  spirit.  To  her,  we  trust,  it  is  now 

S'ven  to  rejoice,  that  in  the  high  places  of  this  wilderness,  she  was  enabled, 
r  divine  grace,  to  confide  in  the  mercy  of  her  God  and  in  the  merits  of  her 
iledeemer  *,  that  she  paid  a  practical  regard  to  the  exercises  of  devotion  ; 
that  she  reverenced  the  Lord's  day  ;  that  she  performed  her  relative  duties 
with  affection  and  fidelity ;  that  she  set  an  example  of  piety  and  virtue, 
amidst  strong  temptation  and  abounding  iniquity ;  and  that  with  the  splendid 
prospects  of  an  earthly  crown,  she  dtid  not  forset  her  heavenly  hopes,  but 
aspired  after  that  crown  of  righteousness  and  gh>ry  which  fadeth  not  away.'* 
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2.  Lectures  on  UltrorUniversalism.  By  A.  Wilson  McClcrb. 
Boston:  Peirce  &  Parker.  1832.  pp.  59. 

The  only  question  in  regard  to  these  Lectures  (4  question  which  UniTersalist 
Editors  and  ministers  have  long  ago  decided  in  the  affinnative)  is,  whetlier  it 
is  proper  to  employ  ridicule  and  satire  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  and  run- 
^ning  down  what  we  conceive  to  he  errors  on  the  subject  of  religion.  If  this 
be  proper,  of  all  the  errors  which  prevail  around  us  we  think  Uniyersalism 
presents  the  fairest  mark ;  and  of  all  the  satirists  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted, Mr.  M.  has  best  succeeded  in  assailing  it.  In  his  first  Lectore,  be 
urges  upon  UniversalistB  the  great  and  important  duty  of  putting  mn  end  to 
their  mortal  existence,  and  going  as  speedily  as  possible  to  glory.  In  tbe 
second,  he  weighs  the  question  as  to  the  sincerity  of  UniyersalisU.  In  tht 
third,  he  characterixes  the  preachers  of  '<  the  blessed  doctrine."  And  in  tlie 
fourth,  he  *  gathers  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost.' — 
Those  Uniyersalists,  who  have  so  long  been  trying  to  make  a  jest  of  the 
truth,  and  all  others  who  wish  to  enjoy  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  abet- 
tors of  a  most  monstrous  and  ridiculous  as  well  as  dangerous  error,  should 
not  fail  to  procure  and  read  these  extraordinary  Lectures. 

3.  Sermons,  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Jenkins,  Pastor  of  tht 
third  Congregational  Church  Portland,  Me.  Portland :  A.  Shir- 
ley.  1832.  pp.  407. 

These  sermons  are,  in  a  high  degree,  evangelical  in  doctrine  and  in  spirit. 
They  are  written  in  a  style  plain  and  forcible,  and  well  adapted  to  popular  use. 
The  sermons  have  a  good  share  of  directness  and  pungency,  and  duu4l  very 
clearly  the  natural  character  of  man,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  tew 
religion.  They  are  a  fair  specimen^  of  what  has  been  usually  called  "  New 
England  preaching." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  sermon  on  "  the  Results  and  Uses  of  Hu- 
man Depravity,"  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Afler.describin|^  the 
enmity  of  the  unrenewed  heart  against  Gtod,  the  author  introduces  a  number 
of  reflections.    The  first  is  this. 

<<  T/as  subject  presents  an  interesting  and  mstruetive  view  of  the  nature  and 
degree  of  man's  alienation  from  Goa.  There  is  nothing,  by  which  we  can 
rightly  estimate  moral  or  spiritual  delinquencies  in  creatures,  but  by  refer- 
ence to  the  character  of  God,  as  disclosed  in  his  law,  firovernment,  and  gra- 
cious dispensations.  Jehovah  thus  revealed,  is  the  only  perfect  standard  of 
spiritual  purity.  By  contemplating  him,  as  he  unfolds  nis  character  to  the 
dimmed  vision  of  fallen  creatures  in  the  scenes  of  his  visible  works,  men 
may  discern  little  or  nothing,  that  would  serve  to  show  them  how  fSur  they 
have  departed  from  him,  or  how  profound  are  the  depths  of  pollution  into 
which  they  are  sunk.  Accordingly  it  is  found,  that  they,  who  read  his  char- 
acter only  as  they  are  able  to  oiscem  it  written  on  the  &bric  of  material 
things,  whether  they  be  those,  who  are  necessaiily  deprived  of  any  other 
revelation,  or  those,  who  wilfully  refuse  to  seek  the  deep  spiritual  illumina- 
tion promised  to  the  humble  student  of  the4x>ok  of  God,  are  without  any  ad- 
equate conception  of  their  amazing  deficiencies  of  character,  and  of  their 
positive  BHif  ITT  AGAINST  the  holy  (me.  Indeed,  agaihst  the  Qod  whom  they 
apprehend— the  God  of  nature,  and  of  reason,  of  &ncy,  or  of  fiction,  their 
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tnind  b  not  khmitt.  Nay,  it  cleliffliti  in  the  being  which  its  own  Titiated 
|K>wert  create.  Bat  let  for  once,  the  trae  God,  the  Qod  of  holineM,  (Mf  jus- 
tice, and  salvation,  break  in  npon  the  discoreries  of  the  unrenewed  mind,  and 
die  case  becomes  very  diflbrent  All  indifierenoe,  all  complacency  ceases. 
It  no  longer  retains  its  negative  or  equivocal  posture.  It  retires  from  the 
^rround  of  an  assumed  neutrality,  where  it  has  b^n  amusing  itself  in  *'  look- 
ing through  nature  up  to  nature's  €k>d."  It  finds  itself  urged  by  its  inher- 
ent tendencies,  now  waked  up  to  action,  to  advance  to  a  most  unequal  contest, 
and  to  rush  upon  the  thick  bosses  of  the  Almighty's  buckler.  The  unrenew- 
ed mind,  thus  forced  to  a  disclosure  of  itself,  thus  made  to  feel  and  to  show 
to  others  its  innate  temper,  lets  us  into  some  right  discoveries  of  what  human 
depravity  is.  It  is  not  a  negative  existence.  It  is  not  simply  a  destitution  ot 
holiness.  It  is  not  merely  the  being  toithmU  Qod,  but  the  being  agaikst 
God.  It  is  the  entire  vitiation  of  the  moral  powers  of  the  mind,  uie  strong 
tendency  and  incessant  activity  of  these  powers  in  opposition  to  the  Most 
High." 

4.  Memoir  of  John  KnilU  a  little  Boy  who  died  0/  the  Cholera 
in  St.  Petersburg,  July,  1,  1831.  Bostoii;  "Peirce  &  Parker, 
1832.  pp.  36. 

«  The  Rev.  Richard  Knill,  father  of  the  lovely  boy  who  is  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  was  bom  in  Devon,  England,  and  studied  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bogue,  preparatory  to  going  as  a  missionary  to  India.  He  went  out  to  South 
Travancore,  under  the  patronage  of  the  London  Miiisionary  Society ;  but  his 
health  became  so  enfeebled,  that  the  only  hope  of  his  recovery  was  in  his  re- 
turning to  a  colder  climate ;  and  he  landed  in  England  about  two  years  from 
his  leaving  it.  Mr.  Knill  was  advised  to  try  the  climate  of  Russia,  and  the 
Missionary  Society  engaged  him  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,"  where  he  has 
since  labored,  and  where  his  labors  have  been  followed  with  much  success. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  ravages  of  the  Cholera  in  St.  Petersburg,  Mr. 
Knill  had  three  sons,  two  of  whom  were  snatched  from  him  by  that  dreadful 
pestilence  within  three  days.  John,  the  eldest  of  these  (not  quite  four  years 
old)  *'  was  attacked  in  the  morning,  died  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening  was  car- 
ried to  his  grave."  He  was  an  uncommonly  lovely  child,  was  deeply  inter-  - 
ested  in  the  concerns  of  religion,  and  seems'  to  have  felt  its  power  on  his 
heart.  The  memoir  of  him  was  written  by  his  afflicted  parents  and  sent  to 
this  country  to  be  published,  in  hope  that  the  avails  of  the  publioation  n^ght 
enable  them  to  print  it  in  the  Russian  and  German  languages.  When  the 
friends  of  Sabbath  Schools  among  us  become  acquainted  with  the  work, 
they  will  be  glad  to  contribute    to  so  interesting  an  object 

5.  The  Youth!  s  Book  on  Natural  Theology,  illustrated  in  fa* 
miliar  Dialogues,  with  numerous  Engravings.  By  Rev.  J.  H. 
Gallaudet,  late  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.     Hartford;  Cooke  &  Co.  1832.  pp.  248. 

In  our  previous  numbers,  we  have  noticed  Mr.  Gallaudet*s  Books  on  the 
Soul.  With  equal  pleasure  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readerrtht 
interesting  volui{ie  before  us.  It  is  an  attempt  to  knpregt  upon  the  youthfnl 
mind,  firom  a  description  of  appropriate  objects  in  the  natural  worid,  the  fun- 
damental truth  that  ther$  is  a  Qod.    The  argument  is  condosted  after  the 
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manner  of  Ptley,  and  ia  expreaaed  in  aach  terma^  and  ao  iUnatxifed,  aa  to  be 
entirely  familiar.  No  youth  can  attentively  read  the  book  without  being  ia- 
atmcted,  aa  well  aa  pleaaed,  and  without  receiving  good  impreaaiona. 

6.  The  History  of  the  first  Church  and  Society  in  Raynkam, 
in  ttco  Discourses,  delivered  Jan.  1,  1832.  By  Enoch  Sanfobd, 
'Pastor  of  the  Church,     Taunton:  Edmund  Anthonj.  pp.  24. 

Much  good  may  be  done  by  the  preaching  and  publiahing  of  hiatoricaJ  £a- 
oouraea  auch  aa  these.  They  furnish  opportunity  to  a  Paator  to  pant  oat 
**  the  old  patha ;"  to  urge  on  a  people  the  worthy  example  of  their  anceatoia; 
and  to  enforce  lesaona  of  wisdom  from  the  paat.  Ordinarily,  too,  they  poa- 
aeaa  more  than  a  local  interest.  Facta  are  elicited  of  importance  to  the  com- 
munity and  materiala  are  furnished  for  the  future  historiana  of  our  coontzy. 

7.  Apostolic  Mode  of  Preaching.  A  Sermon  delivered  in  Bos- 
ton before  the  Conference  of  Baptist  Ministers,  May  29,  1832. 
By  Daniel  Sharp,  Pastor  of  the  Charles  Street  Baptist  Church. 
Boston:  Lincoln  &  Edmands.  pp.  16. 

We  know  of  no  aubject  of  greater  importance  to  miniatera  of  the  goqtel, 
than  that  briefly  but  happily  illustrated  in  this  discourse — tk»  maUar  mti 
wuinner  of  preaching.  "  The  Apostles  so  spake,  that  a  great  mahitiide 
both  of  the  Jews'and  also  of  the  Greeks  believed."  As  the  Divine  Spirit  op- 
eratea  through  the  medium  of  our  facultiea,  and  in  accordance,  ordinarily, 
with  the  established  laws  of  the  human  mind,  there  is  needed  aa  much  wia- 
dom  and  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  means,  in  order  that  they  may  be  perraa- 
aive  and  successful,  aa  though  aalvation  depended  on  meana  alone.  *<  What 
we  preach,"  aays  Dr.  Sharp,  '<  may  be  the  truth ;  but  ita  improper  aeparatioa 
in  our  diacourses  from  other  truths  with  which  it  ia  naturally  allied  may  ren- 
•  der  it  not  only  useless,  but  pernicious ;  or  it  may  be  so  unadapted  to  thost 
who  hear  it,  aa  not  to  aflect  them  in  the  least ',  or  it  may  be  uttered  with  audi 
indifl^rence,  as  to  produce  no  other  effect  but  doubt  and  inattention." 


B7Dr.  Wooda's  Lettera  to  young  Ifiniatera  will  be  auapended  for  the  pcca- 
ent,  on  account  of  his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Beecher. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


HERMAS. 

There  is  a  very  ancient  ecclesiastical  writing  still  extant,  en- 
titled "  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas."  It  consists  of  three  Books. 
In  the  first  are  four  Visions  ;  in  the  second  twelve  Commands ; 
and  in  the  third  ten  simiUtudes.  The  writer  begins  by  saying, 
"  He  by  whom  I  was  educated  sold  a  young  woman  at  Roipe, 
whom  when  I  saw  many  years  after,  1  remembered  and  be- 
gan to  love  her  as  a  sister.  It  happened  sometime  afterwards,' 
that  I  saw  her  washing  in  the  river  Tyber,"  &c.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  Vision,  Hermas  is  directed  "  to  write  two  books, 
and  send  one  to  Clement,  and  one  to  Grapte ;  for  Clement 
shall  send  it  to  the  foreign  cities."  It  is  inferred  fiom  these 
{)assages  that  Hermas  resided  at  or  near  Rome,  was  cotempora- 
ry  with  Clement,  and  that  "  the  Shepherd"  was  written  while 
Clement  presided  over  the  church  in  that  city.  And  with  this 
supposition,  other  passages  in  the  work  entirely  accord.  For 
instance,  Hermas  speaks  of  recent  persecutions,  in  which  Chris- 
tians had  suffered  from  "  wild  beasts,  scourgings,  imprison- 
ments, and  crosses ;"  (Vis.  iii.  Sec.  2.)  which  is  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  persecution  under  Nero.  He  also  speaks,  in  several 
places,  of  "  a  great  trial  coming ;"  "  the  great  tribulation  that  is 
about  to  come  ;"  "  the  great  trial  that  is  at  hand,"  <fcc.  which 
may  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  persecution  under  Domitian,  or 
to  that  under  Trajan.  In  one  of  bis  Similitudes,  he  represents 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  as  a  recent  event :  "  These  are 
they  who  have  believed  the  Apostles,  whom  the  Lord  sent  into 
all  the  world  to  preach."    In  another  passage,  in  the  same  Si- 
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militude,  he  speaks  of  the  Apostles  as  already  dead ;  which 
was  the  case  with  tliem  all,  with  the  exception,  posably,  of  the 
Apostle  John. 

By  the  general  consent  of  the  ancients,  the  author  of  "the 
Shepherd"  is  the  Hermas  spoken  of  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
last  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  "  Siilute  Asyneritiis, 
Phlegon,  Hermas^  &c.  and  the  brethren  which  are  widi  them;" 
and  the  w(M*k  before  us  must  have  been  written  near  the  dose 
of  the  first  centiny. 

Respecting  the  life  of  Hermas  nothing  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty, except  what  is  gathered  from  his  writings.  It  appears 
that,  before  conv  ersion,  he  was  a  man  of  wealth  ;  for  it  is  rejh 
resented  as  said  to  him  in  one  of  his  Visions,  "  They  who  are 
rich  in  this  world,  unless  their  riches  are  squared  off,  cannot  be 
made  profitable  unto  the  Lord.  Learn  this  from  thy  own  ex- 
perience :  when  thou  xcert  rich  thou  wast  unprofitable ;  but 
now  thou  art  profitable,  and  fit  for  the  life  which  thou  hast  un- 
dertaken." Vis.  iii.  Sec.  6.  It  further  appears  that  his  own 
conversion  took  place  some  time  previous  to  that  of  his  fenuly, 
who  still  continued  in  the  practice  of  gross  wickedness.  In 
these  circurnstances  he  seems  to  have  been  indulgent  to  them 
even  to  a  fault,  and  was  often  perplexed  with  anxious  cares; 
that  he  might  supply  them  in  their  extravagance. 

**  Thy  household  have  committed  wickedness  against  the  I/)ri 
and  against  their  parents.  And  because,  out  of  fondness  for  thy 
sons,  thou  hast  not  admonished  them,  but  hast  permitted  them  to 
live  wickedly,  therefore  the  Lord  is  angry  with  thee.  But  he  wfll 
heal  all  the  evils  that  are  done  in  thy  house;  for  through  their 
sins  and  iniquities,  thou  art  wholly  consumed  in  secular  affairs. 
Wherefore,  cease  not  to  admonish  thy  sons ;  for  the  Lord  knows 
that  they  will  repent  with  all  their  heart,  and  they  shall  be  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  life."—"  Thy  seed,  O  Hennas,  hath  sinned 
against  the  Lord,  and  betrayed  their  parents  through  their  great 
wickedness.  And  now  they  have  added  lewdness  to  their  other 
sins,  and  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities.  But  do  thou  re- 
prove thy  sons  with  aU  these  words  j  and  thy  wife  also,  and  let 
her  refrain  her  tongue  with  which  she  calumniates ;  for  when  ^ 
shall  hear  these  things,  she  will  refrain  herself,  and  shall  obtain 
mercj.  And  thy  sons  also  shaU  be  instructed,  when  thou  shalt 
have  reproved  them  with  these  words,  and  the  sins  which  they 
have  committed  shall  be  forgiven."     Vis.  i.  3.     ii.  2. 

It  may  be  infened  from  these  passages,  that  the  femily  of 
Hermas  were  at  length  won  by  his  instructions  and  kindnes, 
and  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  embracing  and 
adorning  the  Christian  &ith.    Aa  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
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life,  after  this,  we  have  no  particular  account.  Prom  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  writings,  exhibiting  every  where  a  tender  conscience 
and  a  deep  and  lively  sense  of  sin,*  we  are  warranted  to  con- 
clude that,  like  the  Apostles,  whose  example  he  had  witnessed, 
he  continued  to  walk  as  the  grace  of  God  teaches,  and  *  that  in 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by 
the  grace  of  God,  he  had  his  conversation  in  the  world.'  He 
was  very  jQEiithful,  in  confessing  his  own  sins,  and  reproving 
those  of  his  Christian  brethren  ;  also  in  warning  the  wicked  of 
their  danger,  and  exhorting  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
In  laboi*8  such  as  these,  this  holy  man  filled  up  his  ministry  and 
spent  his  days ;  and  according  to  the  Roman  Martyrology,  his 
end  was  not  unsuitable  to  it ;  for  we  there  read,  that  having 
been  "  illustrious  for  his  miracles,  he  at  length  offered  himself 
a  worthy  sacrifice  unto  God."  This  last  is  said,  however,  with-  ^ 
out  sufficient  authority,  as  none  of  the  ancient  writers  have 
recorded  the  manner  of  his  death. 

The  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the  only  work  of  his  which  is  ex- 
tant, was  written  in  Greek  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  some 
fragments  preserved  in  the  ancient  Greek  authors  who  have 
quoted  him,  we  have  now  only  a  Latin  translation.  In  the 
greater  part  of  it,  he  is  represented  as  conversing  with  mystical* 

Eersonages,  and  receiving  from  them  revelations ;  but  whether 
e  really  thought  himself  inspired,  or  whether  he  took  this 
method  to  give  to  his  instructions  a  deeper  interest  and  im- 
pression, may  perhaps  be  doubted.  By  many  of  the  ancients 
this  work  was  held  in  very  high  esteem.  Ireneeus  quotes  it 
under  the  name  of  Scripture.!  Origen,  after  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  Hermas  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans was  the  real  author  of  this  book,  speaks  of  it  as  a  most 
useful  writing,  and  one,  as  he  thought,  divinely  inspired.!  The 
following  is  the  account  given  of  it  by  Eusebius :  "  Forasmuch 
as  the  Apostle,  in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  makes  mention,  among  others,  of  Hermas,  who, 
it  is  said,  wrote  the  book  called  the  Shepherd,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed that  this  is  doubted  of  by  some.  Wherefore,  it  ought  not  to 
be  placed  among  the  books  of  unquestioned  authority.  By 
others,  it  is  judged  to  be  a  most  necessary  book,  especially  for 
those  who  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  first  elements  of  reUgion. 

*  Beinsr  convinced  on  one  occasion  that  he  had  indulged  an  evil  desire,  on  account 
of  which  the  Lord  was  displeased,  be  ''  said  within  hintself,  If  this  be  laid  against  me 
for  sin,  how  can  I  be  saved  1  Or  )lo«iLaball  I  ever  be  able  to  entreat  the  Lord  for  my 
many  and  great  sins  ?  With  what  words  shall  I  beseech  him  to  be  merciful  unto  me  V^ 
Vis.  i.  Sec. «. 

t  Adven.  H  seres.  Lib.  4. 

X  Horn,  in  Rom.  Lib.  x.  Cap.  16. 
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And  we  know  that  it  is  publicly  read  in  the  churches,  and  that 
some  very  ancient  writers  make  use  of  it''* 

Jerome,  in  his  book  of  Illustrious  Men  (Chap,  x.)  says,  "Her- 
mas,  of  whom  the  Apostle  makes  mention  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  is  affirmed  to  be  the  author  of  the  book  called  the 
Shepherd  ;  and  it  is  publicly  read  in  some  churches  of  Greece. 
It  is  indeed  a  useful  book,  and  many  of  the  ancient  writers  have 
made  use  of  testimonies  out  of  it."  Athanasius  speaks  of  the 
book,  not  as  strictly  canonical,  but  as  one  which  *'  the  fathers 
appo'mted  to  be  read  to  those  who  were  to  be  instructed  in  the 
faith,  and  Nvho  desired  to  be  directed  in  the  way  of  piety .t  It 
may  be  further  observed,  as  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which 
this  work  was  held  in  primitive  times,  that  it  was  not  only  read 
in  the  churches,  but  is  included  in  some  of  the  more  ancient 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament. 

Of  all  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas 
has  perhaps  the  least  claim  to  be  considered  a  doctrinal  work. 
His  Visions  were  designed  to  reprove  sinful  thoughts,  and  the 
neglect  of  family  government ;  also  to  convey  instruction  re- 
specting the  enlargement  of  the  church,  and  the  great  trial 
which  was  coming  upon  it.  His  book  of  Commands  is  almost 
entirely  on  moral  and  Rpiritual  subjects ;  such  as  *  avoiding  de- 
traction and  dissimulation,  and  doing  our  alms-deeds  with  sim- 
plicity ;  of  the  sadness  of  the  heart,  and  of  patience ;  that  we 
must  fear  God  and  not  the  devil ;  that  we  must  pray  to  God 
daily,  without  doubting ;  that  we  must  beware  not  to  grieve  the 
Spirit  of  God  ;  and  that  the  commands  of  God  are  not  impoe- 
sible.'  The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  Similitudes: 
*  That  seeing  we  have  no  abiding  city  in  this  world,  we  ought 
to  look  for  that  which  is  to  come  ;  that  as  the  green  trees  in 
winter  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  dry,  so  neither  can  the 
righteous  from  the  wicked  in  this  present  world ;  that  as  iu 
summer,  the  Uving  trees  are  distinguished,  by  their  leaves  and 
fhiit,  from  the  dry,  so  in  the  world  to  come,  the  righteous  shall 
be  distinguished  from  the  wicked  by  their  happiness ;  that  they 
who  repent,  must  bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of  repentance ;  that 
all  repenting  sinners  shall  receive  a  reward  proportionable  to  the 
measure  of  their  repentance  and  good  works.' 

I  shall  quote  a  few  passages  from  the  Shepherd,  partly  with 
a  view  to  exhibit  the  sentiments  of  the  writer  on  some  contro- 
verted subjects,  and  partly  as  a  specimen  of  his  manner. — ^In 
the  following  sentences,  he  teaches  the  proper  Divinity  of  Christ : 
"  The  Son  of  God  is  more  ancient  than  any  creature ;  inso- 

*  See  Lardoer't  Credibility,  &c.  Part  ii.  Chap.  4. 
t  Eput  Pasch.  Tom.  ii.  p.  40^ 
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much  that  he  was  in  council  with  his  Father  at  the  creation  of 
all  things."  "  The  name  of  the  Son  of  God  is  great  and  with- 
out bounds,  and  the  whole  world  is  supported  by  it."  Sun.  ix. 
Sec.  12,  14.  "That  holy  soul,  which  was  created  first  of  all,** 
(the  human  soul  of  Christ)  "  he  placed  in  the  body,  in  quo  ha- 
bitaret  Deiis^  in  which  God  should  dwell ;  in  a  chosen  body, 
as  it  seemed  good  to  him."     Sim.  v.  Sec.  6. 

.  Hermas  is  very  full  in  his  declarations  of  the  future  and  end- 
less punishment  of  the  wicked.  "  Those  stones  that  fell  into 
the  fire  and  were  burnt,  represent  those  who  have  forever  de- 
parted from  the  living  God ;  nor  doth  it  ever  come  into 
their  hearts  to  repent,  by  reason  of  the  affection  which  they 
bear  to  their  lusts  and  wickednesses  which  they  comniit."  Vis. 
iii.  Sec.  7.  "  Those  sheep  which  thou  sawest  exceeding  joy- 
ful," (enjoying  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season)  "  are  such  as 
have  Jforever  departed  from  God,  and  given  themselves  up  to 
the  lusts  of  this  present  time.  To  these,  there  is  no  return  by 
repentance  unto  llfeP  Sim.  vi.  Sec.  2.  "  Those  who  have 
revolted  from  the  faith,  and  spoken  wicked  things  against  the 
Lord,  and  betrayed  the  servants  of  God  ; — these  are  condemn- 
ed to  death ;  there  is  no  repentance  for  them,^^  Sim.  ix.  Sec. 
19. 

The  Apostle  John  directs  his  brethren  to  "  try  the  spirits, 
whether  they  are  of  God ;"  and  we  can  easily  conceive  (in 
those  early  times,  when  many  were  favored  in  some  degree 
with  the  miraculous  suggestions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  when 
many  false  pretenders  to  this  gift  had  gone  out  into  the  worlds 
that  this  direction  and  the  rules  according  to  which  the  trial 
ehould  be  made,  were  of  great  importance.  It  is  evidence  that 
Hermas  lived  near  those  times,  and  partook  largely  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Apostles,  that  he  has  an  excellent "  Command"  or  Chap- 
ter on  this  very  subject. 

"  Try  the  man  who  hath  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  the  spirit  which 
is  from  above  is  humble,  and  quiet,  and  departs  from  all  wicked- 
ness, and  from  the  vain  desires  of  the  present  world,  and  answers 
not  always  when  he  is  asked,  nor  to  every  one  singly ;  for  the 
Spirit  of  God  doth  not  speak  to  a  man  when  he  will,  but  when 
God  pleases.  "When,  therefore,  a  man  having  the  Spirit  of  God 
shall  come  into  the  church  of  the  faithful,  and  they  pray  unto  the 
Lord ;  then  the  holy  angel  of  God  fills  that  man  with  the  blessed 
Spirit,  and  he  speaks  in  the  congregation  as  he  is  moved  of  God. 
Thus,  therefore,  is  the  Spirit  of  Grod  known,  because  whoever 
speaketh  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  speaketh  as  the  Lord  will. 

•*  Heat  now  concerning  the  earthly  spirit,  which  is  empty,  and 
foolish,  and  without  virtue.    And  first  of  all,  the. man  who  pre-, 
♦41 
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tends  to  have  the  Spirit  (whereas  he  hath  it  not  in  reality)  exalt- 
eth  himself,  and  desires  to  have  the  first  seat,  and  is  v/icked,  and 
full  of  words,  and  spends  his  time  in  pleasure,  and  receives  the  re- 
ward of  his  divination, — ^which,  if  he  receives  not,  he  does  not  di- 
vine. V  Should  the  Spirit  of  God  receive  reward  and  divine  1  It 
doth  not  become  a  prophet  of  God  to  do  so.  Thus  you  see  the 
life  of  each  of  these  kinds  of  prophets  Wherefore,  prove  thai  naan 
by  his  life  and  works,  who  says  that  he  hath  the  Holy  Spirit" 
Com.  xi 


THE    SELF-FLATTERY   OF    SINNERS. 

When  a  person  has  brought  a  stain  upon  his  character  and 
stands  before  the  public  in  the  attitude  of  a  delinquent,  (he  only 
way  to  regain  his  reputation  and  become  restored  to  the  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow-men,  is  to  repair  all  injury  as  far  as  possible, 
and  conduct  himself  discreetly  in  future.  In  tliis  way,  he  may 
at  length  recover  himself,  and  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  sound 
and  valuable  citizen.  But  if  instead  of  reforming,  he  continues 
his  irregularities,  and  says  lie  shall  still  be  respected,  he  de- 
ceives himself  fatally,  and  is  undone.  The  confidence  of  peo- 
1)le  shall  no  more  be  placed  in  him.  He  runs  down  and  falls 
ower  and  lower,  till  finally  he  sinks  in  the  deep  waters  of  hope- 
less infamy  and  perpetual  disgrace. 

So  it  is  with  the  sinner  in  relation  to  the  future,  eternal  state. 
He  has  already  a  stain  upon  him.  He  is  a  sinner ;  and  to  be  a 
sinner,  is  to  be  a  rebel  against  God.  Now  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  repent ;  and  though  he  can  never  make  amends  for 
what  he  haj  done,  through  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
he  may  be  saved ;  and  salvation  implies  every  thing  that  can 
make  him  blessed.  But  if  he  repent  not,  and  do  not  believe  ia 
Christ ;  if  he  bless  himself  in  his  heart  and  say,  *  I  shall  have 
peace  though  I  walk  in  the  imagination  of  mine  heart ;'  then 
the  Lord  will  not  spare  him,  but  the  anger  of  the  Lord  and  his 
jealousy  shall  smoke  against  him. 

Self-flattery  in  matters  of  religion  is  as  certain  ruin  to  the 
soul,  as  it  is  in  matters  of  the  world  to  reputation,  where  that 
has  been  injured.  And  to  hope  well,  without  reason,  in  tempo- 
ral or  spiritual  things,  is  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  more  pcHg- 
nant  grief  at  the  last.  Yet  this,  alas,  is  often  done.  '  Let  us 
not  then  be  deceived  ;  God  is  not  mocked  :  For  whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.' 
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Sinners  know  very  well  that  their  way  is  wrong.  They  are 
snore  or  less  disturbed  in  their  sins.  The  law  is  written  on  their 
hearts,  and  the  voice  of  conscience  is  not  easily  stifled.  Sinners 
know  they  are  guilty,  and  after  all  their  self-flattery,  have  a 
thousand  secret  feeu's.  In  moments  of  sober  reflection,  even 
the  stout-hearted  tremble.  They  know  God  does  not  approve 
<rf  sin,  but  requires  them  to  repent  of  it.  They  try  to  keep  up 
^ood  courage,  and  to  cheer  each  other's  spirits,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  often  express  their  confidence  in  sentiments  which, 
after  all,  they  secretly  distrust.  This  is  what,  on  becoming 
penitent,  they  have  often  confessed, — ^that  whilst  they  were  in- 
<lulging  error,  they  had  painAil  suspicions  that  all  was  not  right, 
^nd  that  what  they  opposed  might  be  the  truth  of  God. 

Sinners  know,  too,  that  there  is  danger  in  their  course.  The 
idea  of  danger  is  closely  connected  with  thet  of  sin.  For  God 
is  a  God  of  truth ;  and  we  naturally  and  justly  conclude  thai, 
while  wandering  from  the  way  of  his  appointment,  we  are  ex- 
posed to  his  wrath.  Sinners  may  flatter  themselves  that  God 
is  good,  and  therefore  that  they  shall  escape  ;  but  they  cannot 
altogether  forget,  that  God  is  also  holy  and  just,  and  will  by 
no  means  clear  the  guilty.  They  feel  alarmed  in  the  midst  of 
their  conviviality  and  mirth.  A  dreadful  sound  is  in  their  ears. 
A  fearful  foreboding  frequently  troubles  them.  When  awak- 
ened, they  often  anticipate  their  doom. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  sinners  prefer  their  course,  and 
persist  in  it.  I  would  it  were  not  so.  But  are  we  not  con- 
strained to  admit  the  fact?  It  meets  us  continually  wherever 
we  turn  our  eyes.  Multitudes  untold  are  to  be  found  in  the 
community,  who  are  examples  of  what  I  here  assert.  They 
know  they  are  sinners,  and  that  till  they  repent  and  believe  in 
Christ,  they  are  in  danger.  Yet  they  move  not  a  step  towards 
repentance.  They  refuse  admonition.  Warnings  from  Provi- 
dence and  the  word  of  God  are  slighted.  They  hear  preach- 
ing, but  go  away  and  soon  forget  what  manner  of  persons  they 
are.  They  live  as  carelessly  as  ever,  as  much  without  prayer, 
and  without  communion  with  God.  They  view  Christians 
with  the  same  jealousy,  and  the  same  evil  eye.  They  flatter 
themselves  in  their  own  eyes,  and  cry  peace,  peace,  to  their 
deluded  souls. 

1  have  referred  to  the  community  in  general ;  but  may  I  not 
be  more  particular  ?  Impenitent  readers,  how  is  it  with  you  ? 
Are  you  not  convinced  that  your  course  is  wrong,  and  that  by 
continuing  in  it  you  are  in  danger  1  And  have  you  not  been 
warned,  and  admonished,  and  entreated  in  vain  ?  Are  you 
not,  then,  proof  of  what  I  am  saying,  that  though  sinners  know 
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a  state  of  impenitence  to  be  wrong  and  dangerous,  still  they 
persist  in  it?  Alas  !  it  is  so  indeed.  F(X  why,  if  it  is  not  so, 
have  you  not  broken  off  your  sins  by  righteousness,  and  your 
iniquities  by  turning  unto  the  Lord  ?  Why  is  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice  wanting  in  your  families?  And  why 
does  the  place  of  personal  retirement  bear  witness  to  your  neg- 
ligence ?  Be  assured,  if  you  \7ere  as  you  should  be,  things 
would  be  different  with  you.  You  would  not  be  flattering 
yourselves  in  impenitence,  while  living  in  the  neglect  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  indulgence  of  what  you  know  is  wrong. 

Sinners  in  general  flatter  themselves  that  all  will  be  well 
with  them  at  la^t.  If  they  do  not,  how  can  we  account  for  k, 
that  they  should  continue  as  they  are  ?  Could  they  rush  on 
destruction  as  they  do,  if  they  did  not  flatter  themselves,  not- 
withstanding their  convictions,  that  in  some  way  they  should 
escape  ?  Their  guilt  and  danger  they  know,  and  the  hopeless 
state  of  the  impenitent  they  dare  not  call  in  question  ;  but  for 
themselves  they  hope,  that  some  way  of  deUverance  .will  be 
opened.  Say,  sinner,  if  i\\\<  is  not  the  case ;  and  if  this  thought, 
secretly  indulged,  be  not  the  very  thing  which  keeps  you  quiet 
Could  you  remain  so,  if  you  admitted  the  truth  in  relation  to 
yourself,  with  as  little  qualification  as  you  do  in  relation  to  men 
in  general  ?  O,  then,  be  undeceived  !  It  is  the  deception  of 
self-flattery  that  keeps  you  quiet  in  your  sins.  And  the  Lord, 
we  are  assured,  will  not  spare  the  self-flatterer,  but  his  anger 
and  his  jealousy  shall  smoke  against  him,  and  all  the  curses 
that  are  wiitten  in  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  shall  come  upon  him, 
and  the  Lord  shall  blot  out  his  name  firom  under  heaven. 

While  sinnere  flatter  themselves  in  their  own  eyes,  judge- 
ments are  preparing  for  them.  The  word  and  attributes  of 
God,  the  honor  of  his  law,  and  the  welfare  of  his  universal 
kingdom,  all  conspire  to  render  their  destruction  sure,  unless 
they  repent.  This  must  be  the  inevitable  result ;  for  God  has 
settled  it  forever  in  heaven,  that  no  sinner,  however  he  may 
flatter  himself  to  the  contrary,  shall  ever  enjoy  him,  or  be  hap- 
py in  his  presence,  without  repentance  and  submission  to  his 
will. 

What  then  is  it  for  a  man  to  bless  himself  in  his  heart,  and 
say,  '  I  shall  have  peace,  though  I  walk  in  the  imagination  of 
my  heart  V  It  is  but  to  proclaim  his  own  folly.  It  is  but  to 
prejudge  and  declare  himself  an  heu'  of  perdition.  '  I  can't  re- 
pent and  be  sorry  for  my  sins.  I  can't  be  serious  and  com- 
mence a  Ufe  of  prayer:  I  can't  break  off  this  and  that  habit, 
and  forsake  this  and  that  vicious  companion.  I  can't  submit 
to  certain  doctrines  and  duties,  so  close  and  strict.    I  choose  to 
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live  on  as  I  am.  I  should  be  glad  if  it  were  different  with  me, 
but  I  hope  for  the  best. ,  At  least,  there  are  many  worse  than  I 
am,  and  some  who  profess  to  be  good,  I  suspect  are  no  better.' 
— Such  is  the  language  of  one,  and  another,  and  in  all  of  mul- 
titudes. But  O,  their  end !  Eternity  will  declare  it.  And 
then,  when  in  turn,  God  shall  refuse  to  listen  to  their  cry,  as 
now  they  refuse  his  call,  O,  then,  their  doom  will  open  !  May 
the  writer  of  these  paragraphs,  and  he  who  shall  read  them,  be 
preserved  from  the  self-flattery  of  the  impenitent,  and  from  their 
awfid  end !  H. 


DR.    BEECHER's    second   LETTER   TO    DR.   WOODS. 

Dear  Brother, 

It  has  been  my  deliberate  opinion  for  many  years,  derived 
from  extensive  observation,  and  a  careful  attention  to  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  various  differences  which  have  agitat- 
ed the  church,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Orthodox  Congrega- 
tional Church,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Clmrch, 
ate  all  cordially  united  in  every  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bi- 
ble and  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  have  been  regarded 
and  denominated  fundamental ; — and  that  the  points  wherein 
they  differ  do  not  subvert  or  undermine  any  one  of  these  doc- 
trines, or  justify  the  imputation  of  heresy,  or  the  withdrawment 
of  confidence,  or  co-operation  in  every  good  work.  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  say,  that  I  think  the  points  of  difference  to  be 
in  every  case  of  little  consequence ;  or  that,  by  being  made 
centres  of  assault  and  defence,  they  may  not  be  driven  to  hurt- 
ful extremes  ;  nor  yet  that  earnest  discussion,  conducted  with 
Christian  courtesy,  is  to  be  deprecated.  Without  something  of 
this  kind,  the  public  intellect  might  fall  asleep,  and  truth  be 
transmitted  by  tradition,  through  the  memory  :  and  an  un- 
thinking theology,  cold  as  winter  and  powerless  as  the  grave, 
might  extend  a  "  dead  Orthodoxy"  over  the  land, — a  sure  pre- 
cursor, as  in  Germany,  of  a  coming  age  of  heresy  and  infidelity. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance,  that  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
contsdned  in  the  Cambridge  and  Saybrook  Platforms,  and  adopt- 
ed by  all  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  early  days  of 
New  England,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  are  the  same  document,  and  nearly  verbatim ;  and 
that  the  Westminster  Catechism  has  in  all  generations  been 
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held  in  estimation  by  the  ministers  and  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land, next  after  the  Bible^  A  simple  subscription  to  these  sym- 
bols has  not  been  required  as  the  condition  of  licence  or  ordina- 
tion ;  but  a  practice  much  more  trying  and  thorough  has  been 
universal  and  immemorial,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends; 
viz ;  a  strict  pei'sonal  examination  upon  every  one  of  the  fim- 
damental  points  contained  in  these  symbols,  and  a  cordial  avow- 
ed belief  in  them. 

That  some  shades  of  variation  have  been  given  to  these  sym- 
bols in  New  England  and  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  is  weD 
known.  The  entire  ministry  of  the  same  age  have  never  ex- 
plained precisely  alike  all  the  great  points  in  which  they  were 
substantially  agreed ;  and  in  every  succeeding  age  their  expo- 
sition has  received  some  shades  of  modification  by  the  change 
of  circumstances.  The  Reformers  and  Puritan  fathers  wtere 
men  of  powerful  minds.  But4n  their  arduous  conflict  with  the 
Papacy,  they  had  not  iime  to  discriminate  exactly  between  ihc 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  those  expositions  which  resulted  fixm 
the  principles  of  the  received  philosophy.  They  laid  hdd  upon 
the  fundamental  truths  with  an  iron  grasp,  and  wielded  them 
with  giant  strength  :  but  to  say  that  in  their  ardor  they  grasped, 
with  their  weapons  of  heavenly  temper,  neither  wood  nor  hay 
nor  stubble,  would  raise  them  above  the  primitive  ministry,  as 
described  by  Paul,  and  make  them  more  than  men.  h 
marshalling  the  truth  against  the  Papists  in  an  exigency,  they 
gave  doubtless  to  some  points  (and  properly)  a  place  and  pro- 
portion, which  need  not  be  maintained  when  this  controverey 
has  passed  away :  while  new  arrangements  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  untiring  and  ever- varying  assaults  of  error.  And  if 
any  minor  defects,  embodied  in  these  writings,  have  been  de- 
tected by  ingenious  adversaries,  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  the 
unprofitable  material  has  been  given  up,  and  its  place  supplied 
with  solid  gold. 

It  is  these  different  theoretical  expositions  of  the  fundamen- 
tal truths,  however,  which  constitute  the  debateable  ground  in 
the  controversies  which  are  now  agitating  the  church  ;  and  it  is 
eq)eciaUy  with  reference  to  the  temper  and  practice  displayed  in 
theJ9e  controversies,  that  I  am  pained  and  alarmed.  For  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  heresy  of  a  bad  temper  and  unchristian  prac- 
tice has  always  been  one  of  the  worst  heresies  which  has  deso- 
lated the  church  of  Christ.  The  cautions  on  this  subject  con- 
tained in  your  letter  are  worthy  of  deep  consideration ;  and  if 
any  influence  which  we  possess  may  avail  to  withhold  from  the 
historian  of  1980,  the  sad  materials  of  acrimonious  controversy, 
loss  of  confidence,  aUenation  and  strife,  the  grieving  of  the 
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Spirit,  the  suspension  of  revivals,  and  the  paralysis  of  missiona^ 
ry  and  benevolent  institutions,  and  to  provide  the  materials  of 
that  bright  page  which  your  benevolence  has  imagined,  it  would 
be  a  consummation  worthy  of  the  consecrated  energies  of  all 
our  remaining  days.  I  doubt  not  but  that  we  might  so  live  as 
to  leave  the  church  in  the  blaze  of  a  controversy,  which  the 
generation  following  might  not,  live  to  see  extinguished.  But 
<) !  my  brother,  how  different  in  the  eye  of  heaven,  in  the  eye 
of  man,  in  our  own  eye  on  a  death-bed  and  on  the  record  of 
eternity,  will  be  the  appearance  of  a  great  pacification  or  a  great 
conflagration,  achieved  by  our  instrumentality, — leaving  the 
church  either  torn  and  enfeebled  by  internal  conflict,  or  pouring 
out  the  whole  energy  of  her  power  in  prayers,  and  charities,  and 
high  enterprize  for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

The  danger  to  which  at  the  present  time  we  are  most  ex- 
posed, is  the  strength,  and  I  must  even  say,  the  severity  of  feel- 
mg.  which  has  already  in  some  instances  brdcen  out  in  this 
controversy,  and  broken  over  alike  the  rule  of  common  decency 
and  christian  courtesy,  in  rude  denunciations,  or  in  exposing  to 
ridicule  the  supposed  inconsistencies  of  conduct  or  argument  o[ 
Christian  brethren.  This  is  what  even  sanctified  human  na- 
ture cannot  bear,  and  what  is  not  allowable  in  the  controverqr 
of  Christian  with  Christian,  and  is  never  lawful,  except  where 
reformation  is  hopeless,  and  sharp  rebuke  is  authorized,  and 
answering  a  fool  according  to  his  foUy  enjoined,  for  a  warning 
to  others. 

It  is  manifest  that  our  religious  periodicals,  of  the  more  grave 
as  well  as  the  more  ephemeral  class,  are  not  wholly  exempt 
from  the  danger,  and  will  do  well  to  take  good  heed  on  this 
subject — while  some  of  them  have  already  fellen  into  the  deep 
and  muddy  stream  of  editorial  petulance  and  invective,  of  sar- 
castic argument,  and  theological  tale-bearing — embalming  the 
faiUngs  of  good  men,  which  it  were  quite  enough  for  them  to 
have  manifested  once  in  their  narrow  sphere ;  and  giving  to 
them  a  speedy  resurrection  and  a  tiresome  pilgrimage  over  the 
whole  land,  for  the  sake  of  the  ca£<,igation  of  the  offender,  and 
the  peace  and  spiritual  edification  of  the  whole  church :  as  if 
the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew  had  never  been  revealed, 
and  the  whole  world  had  been  constituted  the  tribunal  of  the 
church,  and  public  opinion  the  supreme  executive,  and  the 
newspaper,  attorney  general,  witness,  judge,  and  jury.  Unless 
a  public  sentiment  shall  be  spontaneously  formed  to  overrule 
such  pubUc  violation  of  the  laws  of  Christ  and  outrage  upon 
our  common  Christianity,  the  church  herself  will  soon  become 
like  the  troubled  sea  which  cannot  rest,  whose  waters  cast  up 
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mire  and  dirt.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  public  char- 
acter of  an  editor  does  not  emancipate  him  from  the  obligatioiis 
of  personal  meekness,  and  of  adorning  in  all  things  the  Goepd 
of  Christ :  and  that  in  bodies  of  men  professing  godliness,  the 
rights  of  an  evil  temper  and  a  lawless  tongue  can  never  be  ac- 
quired by  numbers. 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the  Orthodox  Congrega- 
tional and  Presbyterian  ministry  are  agreed  in  what  have  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  system,  I  have  ventured  to  submit  to  your  consideration, 
such  an  outline  of  these  doctrines  as  will  be  admitted  to  be  Cal- 
vinistic,  and  as,  in  my  apprehension,  would  be  adopted  by  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  ministry  of  the  two  denominations,  if  not 
by  nearly  every  man. 

1.    Being  ahd  Attributes  of  God. 

God  is  a  Being  of  infinite  perfections,  both  natural  and  moml, 
and,  in  consistency  with  his  unity,  exists  in  three  persons, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 

S.    Decrees  ahd  Proyidence  of  God. 

The  design  of  God  in  all  his  works  is  the  manifestation  of 
his  glory  in  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  a  moral  kingdom. 
His  plan  for  the  execution  of  this  design  comprehends  the  crea- 
tion of  a  universe  of  free,  rational,  accountable,  and  immortal 
beings,  under  the  government  of  perfect  laws  perfectly  admin- 
istered. 

The  purposes  of  God  are,  like  his  nature,  eternal,  vase,  just, 
good,  immutable,  and  universal,  extending  to,  and  implying 
the  certainty  of,  whatsoever  comes  to  pass ;  and  yet,  by  hk 
providential  administration,  events  are  so  ordered,  that  they 
^^fall  out  according  to  the  nature  of  second  causes,  either  neces- 
sarily, freely,  or  contingently  ;"  and  so  that  "  thereby  God  is 
not  the  author  of  sin,  nor  is  violence  done  to  the  will  of  the 
creature,  nor  is  the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken 
away,  but  rather  established."  The  providence"  of  God  extend- 
eth  itself  to  the.  "  sins  of  angels  and  men,  and  that  not  bj^  a 
bare  permission,  but  such  as  hath  joined  with  it  a  most  wise 
and  powerful  bounding,  and  otherwise  ordering  and  governing 
of  them,  in  a  manifold  dispensation,  to  his  own  holy  ends  ;  yet 
«o  as  the  sinfulness  thereof  proceedeth  only  from  the  creature^ 
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agodnot  from  Qod,  who  bemg  moel  hdy  and  i^hteous,  neilhek 
it  nor  can  be  the  author  or  appcoverof  sia.''* 

3.    Obisikal  Rbctitvdx  Ain>  Tall  of  Man. 

Our  first  parents  were  in  the  beginning  holy,  after  the  image 
of  God,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  sin  ;  but  by  transgression  they 
lost  all  rectitude,  and  became  as  deprayed,  as  they  had  been 
holy. 

4.    CoirsBqosvoss  av  tbb  Fall  vroir  thx  Postbritt  of  Adah. 

In  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  all  his  posterity,  from 
the  commencement  of  their  moral  existence,  are  destitute  of 
holiness  and  prone  to  evil ;  so  that  the  atoning  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  special,  renovating  influence  of  the  Spirit  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  salvation  of  any  human  being. 

5.    Obligation,  Frbx-aoxhct,  and  Accoumtabilitt  of  Man. 

The  obligation  of  intelligent  beings  to  obey  God  is  founded 
on  his  rights  as  Creator ;  on  his  perfect  character,  worthy  of  all 
love  'f  on  the  hdiness,  justice,  and  goodness  of  his  law ;  and  on 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  which  he  has  given  his  sub- 
jects, commensurate  with  his  requirements. 

"  God  hath  endued  the  will  of  man  with  that  natuml  liberty, 
that  it  is  neither  forced,  nor  by  any  absolute  necessity  of  nature 
determined  to  good  or  eviL't 

Man  having  been  corrupted  by  the  fell,  sins  voluntarily,  not 
with  reluctance  or  constramt ;  with  the  strongest  propensity  of 
disposition,  not  with  violent  coercion  ;  with  the  bias  of  his  own 
passions,  not  with  external  compulsion.^ 

"  By  the  fall,  however,  man  does  not  cease  to  be  man,  en- 
dowed with  intellect  and  will ;  neither  hath  sin,  which  has 
pervaded  the  whole  human  race,  taken  away  the  nature  of  the 
hundan  species,  but  it  hath  depraved  and  spiritually  stained 
it."} 

"  The  moral  law  doth  forever  bind  all,  as  well  justified  per- 
sons as  others,  to  the  obedience  thereof. Neither  doth  Christ 

in  the  Gospel  any  way  dissolve,  but  much  strengthen  this  obli- 
gatioa."ll 

6.     Atohemxht. 

An  atonement  Ux  sin  was  indispensable  to  reconcile  the  ex- 

*  Confesskm  of  Pahb. 

t  Confession  of  Faith,  Chap.  ix.  Sec.  1.  |  Calvin. 

i  S3riiod  of  Dort,  Chap.  iii.  and  ir.  Sec.  16. 
I  CoofessioB  ofFakh,  Chap  xiz.  Sec.  5« 
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•rctse  of  merey  with  tbe  mRiateiiaiice  of  law ;  and  sodoi  9m 
atonement  was  made  by  Chrisl'B  dying  for  us.  "  This  deiih 
of  the  Son  of  God  is  a  single  and  most  perfect  sacrifice  and 
satisfaction  for  sins  ;  of  infitiite  Talae  and  price ;  and  abund- 
antly sufficient  to  expiate  4he  sins  ot  tlie  whole  worid."  On 
the  ground  of  this  alinsufficient  atonement,  the  universal  ofler 
of  salvation  is  authorized  and  ipade,  and  the  command  to  ac- 
cept it  given  ;  and  ^^  the  promise  of  the  Gospel,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Christ  crucified,  shall  not  perish,  but  have  ev^- 
lasting  life, — ought  to  bo  anDounced  and  proposed  promis- 
cuously and  indiscriminately,  to  all  nations  and  men,  to  whom 
God  in  bid  good  pleasure  hath  sent  the  Gospel,  with  the  com- 
mand to  repent  and  believe."  "  But  as  many  who  are  called 
by  the  Gospel  do  not  repent  and  believe  in  Christ,  but  perish  in 
unbelief,  this  doth  not  arise  from  defect  or  insufficiency  of  the 
sacrifice  offered  by  Christ,  but  from  their  own  fault.*^ 

7.    Reoxkeration. 

Regeneration  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  creation  of  any 
new  natural  faculty  or  capacity  of  the  soul,  without  which  obe- 
dience is  a  natural  impossibility ;  but  as  a  special  act  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  whereby  he  "  maketh  the  reading,  but  especially 
the  preaching  of  the  word,  an  effectual  means  of  convincing  and 
converting  sinners  ;"t  or  that  "  work  of  God's  Spirit,  whereby, 
convincing  us  of  our  sin  and  misery,  enlightening  our  minds  in 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  renewing  our  will,  he  doth 
persuade  and  enable  us  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ,  fre«ly  ofiered 
to  us  in  the  Gospel."*  But  this  persuasion  of  the  Hcrfy  Spirit 
in  effectual  calling  is  not  that  moml  suasion  of  man's  cx&ctmgf 
or  sufficient  grace  of  God's  giving,  whose  efficacy  turns  on  th^ 
will  of  the  sinner,  and  not  on  the  energetic  and  transforming 

,  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — "  as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly 
talk  ;"  nor  is  it  of  a  kind,  which,  when  exert^,  the  sinner  by 
his  free  will  ever  does  resist ;  ''  but  it  is  manifestly  an  c^ieratiou 
supernatural,  at  the  same  time  most  powerful  and  most  8wcdi, 
wonderful,  secret,  and  ineffable  in  its  power,  according  to  the 
Scripture  not  less  than,  or  inferior  to,  creation,  or  the  resuneo- 
tion  of  the  dead :  so  that  all  those,  in  whose  hearts  God  works 
in  this  admirable  manner,  are  certainly,  infaUibly^  and  ^ka- 
ciously  regenerated,  and  in  &ct  beUeve.    And  thus  thdr  will, 

.  being  now  renewed,  is  not  only  influenced  and  moved  by  Qod, 
but  being  acted  on  by  God,  itself  acts  and  moves.    Wherefore 

^  Sjnod  of  Dort,  Chap.  ii.  Sect  S,  5, 6. 

t  Aisemblj'i  Shorter  CatecfauHD^Ans.  89.  t  Ibid,  Ant.  SI  < 
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Uie  man  himself,  through  thb  grace  received,  is  rightly  said  to 
belie¥e  aiMl  repent"* 

'^  This  divine  grace  in  regeneration  does  not  act  upon  men 
like  stocks  and  trees,  nor  take  away  the  properties  of  their  will, 
or  violently  compel  it  while  unwilling ;  but  it  spiritually  quick- 
ens, heals,  corrects,  and  sweetly,  and  at  the  same  time  power- 
fully inchnes  it :  so  that  w  hereas  befcx'e  it  was  wholly  governed 
by  the  rebellion  aod  resistance  of  the  flesh,  now  prompt  and 
sincere  obedience  of  the  spirit  may  begin  to  reign  ;  in  which  the 
renewal  of  our  spiritual  will  dnd  our  uberty  tnily  consist.  And 
unless  the  admirable  Author  of  all  good  should  thus  work  in  us, 
there  could  be  no  hope  to  man  of  rising  from  the  fall  by  that 
Jree  will,  by  which,  when  standing,  he  fell  into  ruin."  "  But 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  omnipotent  operation  of  God,  where- 
by he  produces  and  supports, our  natural  life,  doth  not  exclude, 
but  require  the  use  of  means,  by  which  God,  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness,  sees  fit  to  exercise  this  his  power ;  so 
this  fore-mentioned  supernatural  power  of  God,  by  which  he 
regenerates  us,  in  no  wise  excludes,  or  sets  aside  the  use  of  the 
Gospel,  which  the  most  wise  God  hath  ordained  as  the  seed  of 
regeneration  and  the  food  of  the  soul.  For  grace  is  conferred 
through  admonitions ;  and  the  more  promptly  we  do  our  duty, 
the  more  illustrious  the  benefit  of  God  who  worketh  in  us,  is 
wont  to  be,  and  the  most  rightly  doth  his  work  proceed.  To 
whom  alone,  all  the  glory,  both  of  the  means,  and  their  benefi- 
cial ftnits  and  efiicacy,  is  due  for  everlasting.     Amen."t 

The  dependence  of  man,  as  a  sinner,  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  so 
real,  universal  and  absolute,  that  no  human  being  ever  was,  or 
ever  will  be  saved  without  special  grace.  The  natural  ability 
which  avails  to  create  obligation,  and  to  bring  on  the  disobedi- 
ent a  just  condemnation,  never  avails,  either  alone,  or  by  any 
power  of  truth,  or  help  of  man,  to  recover  a  sinner  from  ediena- 
tion  to  evangelical  ol)edience, — because  of  the  inflexible  bicts 
of  his  will  to  evil.  The  necessity  of  the  regenerating  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  lies  whdly  in  the  sinfulness  of  man's  heart, 
or  the  obstinate  obliquity  of  his  will,  which  over-rules  and  per- 
verts his  free-agency  only  to  purposed  of  evil.  "  We  are  op 
pressed  with  a  yoke,"  says  Calvin,  <<  but  no  other  than  that  of 
voluntary  servitude.  Therefore  our  servitude  renders  us  raise* 
rabie,  and  our  will  renders  us  inexcusabfe."  It  i»  the  same  im* 
potency  of  the  will  to  good,  and  slavery  to  evil,  of  which  Luthei* 
epeaks,  and  all  who  follow  him.  An  obstinate  will  demands 
as  really  and  certainly  the  interpootioa  of  special  divine  influ" 

*  Articlet  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  Chap,  iil  aod  iv.  Sec.  It, 
t  S>-Bod  of  Dofft,  Chap.  vL  and  iv.  Sec.  16, 17. 
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ence,  as  if  the  inability  were  natural,  though  the  diflerence  id 
respect  to  obligation  and  guik  and  deserved  fNinishment  is 
infinite. 

8.   £i.xcn<Mi. 

All  the  subjects  of  God's  special  renewing  grace  were  choeen 
in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  they  shodd 
be  holy  and  without  Warner  before  him  in  love,  to  the  praise  of 
the  glory  of  his  grace  ;  not  on  principles  of  law  as  meriting  this 
fevor,  and  not  on  the  ground  of  repentance,  faith,  or  good  worb 
foreseen ;  and  yet  not  without  a  wise  reference  to  the  eifect  of 
this  discriminating  grace  to  corroborate  the  law,  to  deter  from 
sin,  and  promote  evangelical  obedience. 

9.  Persktsrahcb. 

*  All  who  have  been  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  have 
truly  accepted  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  is  odered  in  the  Gospd, 
will  jpersevere  in  holiness  to  the  end  and  be  saved  ;  not  because 
the  falling  away  of  a  saint,  if  left  to  himself,  would  be  impost 
ble ;  but  because  the  unchangeable  love,  and  purpose,  and  pro- 
mise of  God,  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  Christ,  and  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit,  all  make  it  certain  that  he  who  beliereth 
shall  be  saved.'  * 

10.  JoSTiriCATIOK. 

Justification  includes  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  offender  to  the  protection  and  privileges  of  an  obedi- 
ent subject.  The  meritorious  ground  of  justification  is  the 
atoning  death  and  righteousness  of  Christ  And  this,  by  God's 
appointment,  is  set  to  our  account,  and  becomes  available  to  oar 
salvation,  when  it  is  received  and  relied  upon  by  £Qti«.b. 

11.  Good  Works. 

Good  works  can  never  be  the  meritorious  cause  of  our  justtfi* 
cation,  like  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ ;  nor  the  instru- 
mental cause,  like  faith  ;  and  yet  they  are  a  part  of  that  obedi- 
ence which  is  due  to  God,  the  unfailing  eflfect  of  faith,  and 
indispensable  as  the  firuit  and  evidence  of  repentance,  and  as 
the  means  of  adorning  the  profesaon  of  the  Gospel,  glorifying 
God,  and  stopping  the  mouths  of  gainsayers. 

^'  Works  done  by  unregenerate  men,  although  for  the  matter 
of  them  they  mav  be  things  which  God  ccMumands,  and  of 
good  use  both  to  themselves  and  others ;  yet  because  they  pro- 

•  fike  Synod  of  Dort 
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oeed  not  from  a  heart  pmified  by  fruth,  nor  are  done  in  a  right 
manoeTj  accovding  to  the  word,  nor  to  a  right  end,  the  glory  of 
God;  they  are  therefore  sinfuly  and  cannot  please  God,  or 
make  a  man  meet  to  receive  grace  from  God  f*  nor  can  they 
be  lawfully  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  immediate  repentance, 
or  at  a  sort  of  minor  obedience  as  good  as  the  sinner  can  ren- 
der, and  as  having  a  promise  of  special  grace  to  help  out  their 
deficiency. 

13.    Fof  ou  Stats. 

"  God  hath  appointed  a  day,  wherein  he  will  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  all  power  and  judge- 
ment is  given  of  the  Father;  in  which  day,  not  only  the  apos- 
tate angels  shall  be  judged,  but  likewise  all  persons,  that  have 
lived  upon  earth,  shall  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  to 
give  an  account  of  their  thouglits,  words,  and  deeds ;  and  to 
receive  according  to  what  they  have  done  in  the  body,  whether 
good  or  evil-^t 

■Now  would  it  b3  thought  possible  that  ministers  who  are  sub- 
stantially agreed  in  every  one  of  these  articles,  could  regard  one 
another  with  suspicion,  fear,  and  aversion  ?  I  suppose  that  we 
must  admit  that  it  can  be  so,  because  it  is  so.  The  reason  is, 
that  we  apply  to  the  explanation  and  vindication  of  these  doc- 
trines different  theories ;  some  of  which  on  either  hand  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  dangerous  tendencies,  and  threatening  to  terminate 
in  the  subversion  of  the  truth. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  secondary  truths  may  in  their  ten- 
dencies affect,  ultimately,  fundamental  truths ;  and  that  every 
man  possesses  the  right  of  judging  for  himself  concerning  those 
tendencies,  and  of  pointing  them  out,  and  guarding  the  com- 
nnmity  against  them.  But  it  is  a  right,  the  exercise  of  which 
is  environed  with  the  greatest  danger,  and  the  perverted  use  of 
which  is  productive  of  the  greatest  evil.  It  may  open  the  door  to 
charges  of  constructive  heresy,  and  fill  the  church  with  alarm 
and  controversy  about  predicted  tendencies,  sacrificing  often  the 
existing  peace,  to  guard  against  imaginary  evils.  For  who 
does  not  know  the  high  estimation  in  which  every  man  holds 
his  particular  theory,  and  how  it  rises,  and  amplifies,  and  beau- 
tifies, and  warms  his  heart,  as  he  gazes  on  it,  till,  in  his  estima- 
tion, it  becomes  almost  a  fundamental  doctrine. 

Now,  did  all  men  adopt  the  same  theories,  this  conscientious 
hallucination  fidling  upon  them,  would  serve  to  bind  them  fast- 

«€MteMa«rF«%GU|Kzvi.86c7.  t  Ibid.  Cfaa^  unii.  8w.  1. 
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er  together.  But,  unhappily,  the  moment  we  leave  the  <Amtt  of 
the  fundamentals  and  step  olf  from  the  king's  highway,  our  the- 
ories, like  the  language  at  Babd,  immediatdy  begin  to  diffisr. 
and  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  with  alarming  tokeoe  of  aber- 
ration, and  multiplying  tendencies  to  heresy ;  until,  mutual  cau- 
tions having  fitiled,  discussion  commences,  and  then  con^versyi 
and  misapprehensions,  and  wounds,  and  personal  aiienation ; 
until  conscience,  thoroughly  aroused,  comes  in,  and  sounds  the 
trumpet  and  beats  to  arms.  The  truth  is  in  danger — a  host  of 
heretical  tendencies  are  rushing  into  being,  and  must  be  met 
upon  the  threshdid.  And  now,  all  that  is  good  stands  sull,  and 
all  that  is  evil  riots.  The  fundamental  truths,  instead  of  be- 
coming mighty  through  God  by  use,  are  left  behind  with  the 
baggage,  to  be  contended  about  in  this  war  against  tendencies 
T— and  revivals  and  benevolent  institutions  stop— while  the  God 
of  peace  and  love  departs. 

Whoever  reads  the  controversial  pamphlets  of  other  genera- 
tions,  will  be  amused  and  grieved,  to  perceive  how  they  ampli- 
fied the  evil  tendencies  of  each  other's  speculations,  and  disquiet- 
ed themselves  and  others,  in  efforts,  to  prevent  evib  which  never 
came  to  pass.  The  opinions  of  Edwards,  and  Bellamy,  and 
Smalley,  and  West,  which  have  marched  in  the  van  of  our  glo- 
rious revivals,  have,  as  you  know,  descended  to  us  through 
ranks  of  opposition  and  notes  of  alarm,  on  account  of  their  sup- 
posed Arminian  tendencies. 

The  mistake  originates  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  truth 
more  safe  than  the  condition  of  human  nature  admits  of,  not 
only  to  secure  existing  purity,  but  to  shut  out  the  possibility  of 
enor.  But  while  sanctified  minds  admit  of  an  agreement  in 
fundamentals,  experience  shows  that  they  will  not  endure 
a  minute  agreement  in  respect  to  theoretic  exposkiim. 
There,  the  more  unity  is  insisted  on,  the  more  revulsion  and 
discrepancy  is  created — and  there  is  no  alternative  consistent 
with  peace,  but  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  with  a  mag- 
nanimous charity,  which  hopeth  all  things,  instead  of  fearing 
aU  things ;  and,  if  there  be  danger,  as  no  doubt  there  may  be; 
the  highest  security,  as  I  apprehend,  will  1)0  found  in  giving  aU 
possible  elBcacy  to  fundamental  truths  in  preaching,  reb- 
gious  education,  revivals  and  missions ;  creating  such  a  river 
as  shall  make  it  difficult  for  theorists  to  get  out  of  its  channd, 
and  moving  with  such  a  blessed  momentum,  that  if  they  seem 
to  stray  out  on  the  right  or  left,  it  shall  soon  draw  them  back 
upon  Its  bosom,  and  carry  all  resistless  in  its  own  benevofent 
career. 

The  united  l%bt  and  power  of  the  diurch  wiU  never  be 
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tuined  OQ  this  dark  world,  till  Satao  has  lost  his  power  of  em- 
broiling  the  sddieis  of  the  cross  about  little  things,  while  they 
are  agreed  in  respect  to  every  article  of  that  heavenly  armor, 
befere  which  he  is  destined  to  &li ;  and  whenever  the  time  shall 
come  that  the  fundamantals  unite  us,  and,  theories  cannot  divide, 
thai  his  power  is  broken,  and  the  millennium  is  at  the  door. 

Lyman  Beecher. 
Bo$Um,  Jhtgust  26, 1833. 


DR.   WOODS'S   SECOND   LETTER    TO  DR.   BEECHER. 

Dbar  Brotbkb, 

As  you  have  given  me  q)portunity  to  peruse  your  second 
letter  in  manuscript,  I  hasten  to  make  a  brief  reply. 

We  have  already  remarked  freely  on  the  importance  of  care- 
fully tracing  out  and  avoiding  the  causes  of  unnecessary  con- 
troversy. But  to  prevent  all  occasion  of  recurring  to  the  subject 
again,  I  subjoin  a  few  hints  in  this  place. 

A  foTidnessfor  novel  terms  and  phrases  in  theology  has 
often  been  the  occasion  of  fruitless  debate.  If  our  belief  on 
any  subject  corresponds  with  the  common  belief,  why  should 
we  not  express  our  belief  in  the  common  way?  Our  departing 
materially  from  the  language  in  common  use  will  be  very  like- 
ly to  make  the  impression,  that  we  have  departed  from  the 
common  faith.  Of  course,  it  will  excite  painful  apprehensions 
in  the  minds  of  our  brethren,  and  lead  them,  from  the  purest 
motives,  to  stand  forth  as  our  opponents.  But  suppose  the  com- 
mon phraseology  is  so  misunderstood,  that  our  using  it  will  in 
all  probabiUty  convey  erroneous  ideas  to  the  minds  of  others. 
Shall  we  still  use  it '/  I  answer ;  in  ordinary  cases,  still  use 
the  common  phraseology,  but  take  special  pains  to  explain  it, 
and  bring  others  rightly  to  understand  it.  In  this  way  we 
shall  generally  succ^  much  better  in  guarding  a^nst  mis- 
take and  in  proraoting  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  than  by  iix- 
troducing  new  terms  and  phrases.  We  well  know  that  the 
Christian  community  are  not  easily  induced  to  change  the  cus- 
tomary forms  of  speech.  They  are  tenacious  of  common  usage, 
OdpeciaUy  when  associated  with  the  sacredness  of  religion.  If 
we  change,  a  few  may  fc41ow  us  ;  but  the  mass  of  the  commu* 
nity  will  look  upon  us  with  suspicion,  and  by  giving  way  to 
prejudice,  will  be,r  their  minds  against  the  good  influence  which 
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we  may  wish  to  exert  upon  them.  Except  in  extmordinaiy 
cases,  I  much  prefer  the  method  above  suggested,  that  is,  ra- 
ftaining  the  common  language,  witli  special  care  to  correct  mis- 
takes and  establish  the  right  meaning.  On  this  subject,  Ed- 
wards and  Fuller,  authors  whom  we  both  esteem  so  higfaiyi 
pursued  a  course  marked  out  by  Christian  wisdom,  and  worthy 
to  be  imitated  by  all  who  publicly  advocate  the  cause  of  truth. 

I  am,  indeed,  no  stickler  for  technical  terms  and  set  phrases 
,  in  theology,  especially  for  those  which  are  not  according  to  the 
word  of  God.  A  bigotted  adherence  to  such  terms  and  phrases 
is  a  hinderance  to  improvement,  and  too  often  a  cloak  for  igno- 
rance and  error.  But  there  are  words  and  phrases,  which  are 
altogether  proper,  and  specially  convenient,  and  which  have  a 
definite  sense  in  religious  discourse ;  such  as  Trinity,  depravity, 
atonement,  election,  regeneration,  divine  sovereignty,  the  spe- 
cial influence  of  the  Spirit,  justification,  &c.  Some  of  these  are 
Scripture  terms,  and  some  not ;  but  they  are  all  suited  to  ex- 
press important  Scriptural  trutlis.  Now  for  any  one  who  adopts 
the  doctrines  commonly  marked  by  these  terms,  studioudy  to 
avoid  them  and  to  substitute  new  terms,  would  betray  an  mi- 
pardonable  affectation  of  novelty,  and  naturally  lead  us  to  think 
that  he  had  renounced  the  common  faith. — ^'Approfmate 
terms,''  says  Robert  Hall,  ^'  become  the  surest  safeguard  of  ideas, 
insomuch  that  a  truth  which  is  never  announced  but  in  a  circu- 
itous form,  will  either  have  no  hold,  or  a  very  feeble  one  od  the 
public  mind.  The  anxiety  with  which  the  precise,  the  appro- 
priate term  is  avoided,  bespeaks  a  shrinking,  a  timidity,  a  distrust 
with  relation  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  it,  which  will  be  interpret- 
ed as  equivalent  to  a  disavowal."  I  would  press  this  thought, 
because  I  am  convinced  that  many  evils  are  likelv  to  arise  to 
the  cause  of  truth  fi*om  an  attempt  to  set  aside  the  common 
phraseology  of  religious  books  and  of  the  religious  world.  It  is 
however  a  still  greater  oflTence,  for  any  one  to  retain  the  com- 
mon phraseology,  and  thus  make  a  show  of  hdding  the  com- 
mon faith,  when  in  reality  he  rejects  it.  If  the  former  is  un- 
pardonable affectation,  this  is  unpardonaUe  deception. 

Another  fault  of  common  occurrence  and  of  very  hurtful  ten- 
,  dency,  is,  the  use  of  rash  and  unguarded  language.  Wheth- 
er thiri  fault  arises  from  an  excess  of  ardor,  or  fiom  a  culpable 
recklessness  of  character,  or  from  the  want  of  a  nice  discern- 
ment, or,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  from  a  deep  impressioD 
of  a  particular  portion  of  divine  truth,  and  a  deare  to  impress  it 
powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  others ;  it  is  the  occasion  of  no 
small  mischief,  and  ought  to  be  watchfiiUy  avoided  by  all  wha 
would  attain  to  the  highest  d^;ree  of  usefulness.    The  exam- 
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pies  of  the  most  distinguished  preachers  and  writers  show  it  to 
be  akogetber  practicaUe  to  use  the  most  vivid  and  powerful^ 
language,  without  any  degree  of  rashness  or  indiscretion. 

A  word  OS  to  one  more  fault,  and  then  I  have  done  with 
these  geileral  remarks; — I  mean  the  fault  of  appearing  U> 
differ  from  others,  when  there  is  really  no  difference ;  or  of  put* 
ting  on  the  appearance  of  greater  difference  than  actually  ex« 
ists.  This  may  arise  from  some  eccentricity  of  character,  at 
from  a  disposition  which  takes  pleasure  in  giving  false  alarms ; 
which  loves  agitation  and  uproar,  the  noise  of  war,  if  not 
its  vidience  and  desdation ; — an  attribute  of  character  very  un* 
desirable,  and  not  a  little  mysterious. 

I  come  now  to  your  statement  of  fundamental  doctrines,  in 
which  I  cordially  agree  with  you.  I  apprehend  that^  with  few 
exceptions,  the  ministers  of  the  Orthodox  Congregational  church , 
in  New  England,  together  with  most,  if  not  all  of  the  Pres* 
byterian  ministers  through  the  United  States,  will  give  their 
full  assent  to  this  statement  The  cordial  belief  of  these  doc- 
trines is,  I  think,  a  solid  basis  of  ministerial  fellowship  and  co- 
operation, though  there  may  be  a  variety  of  opinions  on  other 
subjects,  and  on  some  subjects  which  are  by  no  means  unim- 
portant 

I  am  specially  gratified  (hat,  in  exhibiting  the  essential  arti* 
des  of  our  common  faith,  you  have  so  frir  adopted  the  language 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  the  Synod  of 
Dort.  I  cannot  read  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Cate- 
chisms of  the  Presbyterian  church  without  a  Uvely  impression 
of  the  ability,  and  the  correct  and  well-balanced  judgement  of 
those  excellent  men  who  composed  them.  And  as  to  the  arti- 
cles of  religion  which  were  drawn  up  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  I 
know  not  by  whom  they  were  ever  expressed  more  lucidly,  or 
with  greater  theoretic  and  practical  correctness,  or  more  skill- 
fully guarded  against  misapprehension  and  abuse.  No  one 
can  pretend  that  these  or  any  other  human  productions  are  in- 
capable of  improvement,  or  entirely  free  from  mistakes.  The 
best  uninspired  men  are  fallible  ;  and  nothing  which  they  have 
written,  or  can  write,  is  or  ever  will  be  entided  to  our  implicii 
confidence.  What  I  have  said  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
and  the  Synod  of  Dort^  I  wish  may  be  understood  with  thn 
qualification.  But  after  saying  this,  I  am  constrained  to  add,-— 
how  defective,  crude,  and  illogical,  as  well  as  unscriptural,  are 
many  modem  statements  of  doctrine^  compared  with  the  veoe*- 
itUe  symbols  just  referred  to !  As  far  as  doctrine  is  concerned, 
the  ministers  and  churches  of  New  England  early  adopted  the 
Westminster  Oonfesnn  of  Faith ;  and  it  is  the  only  Conitih 
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Bion  which  baB  ever  been  publicly  adopted  ia  New  England. 
The  use  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism  in  families  and  churches 
has,  in  my  judgement,  been  immensely  beneficial  in  its  iDflu* 
ence.  I  beUeve  it  has  been  among  the  best  means  of  prevem- 
ing  apostasy,  and  of  preserving  purity,  union,  and  prosperity,  in 
this  part  of  Christ's  kingdom.  While  I  would  not  cease  to  fates 
God  for  the  propitious  events  of  the  present  day,  especially  fv 
the  increased  attention  given  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  in- 
struction of  youth  ;  it  is  my  serious  conviction,  that  we  dioiild 
have  a  still  brighter  prospect  of  the  prevalence  of  a  pure  and 
scriptural  faith,  and  of  the  increase  of  piety,  i^  in  addition  to  a 
mcNre  diligent  study  of  the  Bible,  people  in  general,  especiallj 
churches,  Bible  classes,  and  theol(^cal  students  would  give  due 
attention  to  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  the  louger  as  wdl  u 
the  shorter,  together  with  the  Confession  ot  Faith,  and  if  min- 
isters would  make  it  a  part  of  their  pubUc  work,  to  explain  the 
principles  of  religion  as  there  set  forth. 

Some  expressions  there  are  indeed  in  these  summaries  of 
doctrine,  which  are  generally,  in  New  England,  deemed  ex- 
ceptionable. But  it  has  for  some  time  been  a  question  with 
me,  whether,  in  the  construction  which  has  frequently  bea 
put  upon  the  language  of  these  symbols,  and  of  many  of  the 
dder  theological  works,  the  established  rules  of  interpretatkn 
have  been  duly  regarded.  One  of  the  most  important  of  then 
rules  is,  that  we  should  take  into  account  the  time  and  circmn- 
stances  of  the  writer,  the  manner  in  which  words  and  phrasea 
were  used  when  he  wrote,  the  errors  against  which  he  wished 
to  guard,  and  the  mode  of  thinking  and  reasoning  which  was 
common  in  the  class  of  men,  to  which  he  belonged ;  in  a  word, 
that  we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  put  ourselves  in  the  fkce  of 
the  writer.  The  neglect  of  this  rule  has  led  to  numberleai 
mistakes  respecting  the  theological  books  and  Confessions  of 
Faith,  written  by  the  early  Protestant  Divines. 

My  attachment  to  the  Catechism  and  the  rdigious  booh, 
which,  from  my  earliest  years,  I  was  taught  to  reverence,  1 
have  endeavored  to  guard  against  any  mixture  of  bigotry,  bebg 
foUy  aware  that  this  tends  to  produce  narrowness  of  feeling,  and 
to  prevent  improvement.  Most  heartily  would  I  welcome  e^ 
ray  of  new  light  which  may  shine  upon  the  great  sulijects  of  rev- 
dation.  For  while  I  regard  the  unchangeable  woid  of  God 
as  a  perfect  and  infieillibie  rule  of  fkith  and  practice,  I  bdiere 
that  our  perception  of  its  truths,  and  ow  manner  of  exfJainkif 
and  enforcing  them,  admit  of  vast  impfovement.  And  although, 
fan  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  thek  abil- 
ky  to  defend  and  Bluatrale  its  dodrinal  and  practical  prkidfik^ 
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the  older  Divines  seem  to  me  far  superior  to  the  generality  4A 
kte  tbedogical  writers,  whether  in  Europe  or  America ;  I  case 
Bot  but  think  that  some  real  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
hst  century,  in  the  right  understanding  of  the  Christian  rdig- 
ion,  and  in  the  right  mode  of  setting  forth  its  truths  for  the  con- 
v«:iaon  of  sinners  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  And  it  is  my 
persuasion,  though  some  may  regard  it  as  partiality  or  weakr 
uesB,  that  this  progress  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  labors  of  those 
whom  we  call  New  England  Divines ;  and  I  am  supported  in 
this  persuafioon  by  some  of  the  aUedt  advocates  of  divine  truth 
in  Great  Britain.  But  while  I  say  this,  I  am  ready  to  depl(»« 
whatever  has  been  among  us  of  errcmeous  opinion,  and  of  un- 
christian feehng^and  practice.  I  cherish  the  pleasing  hope,  thai 
the  multitude  of  young  men  who  have  recently  entered  the 
ministry,  or  are  now  preparing  for  it,  will  seek  and  obtain  larg- 
er measures  of  divine  illumination,  than  ^heir  predecessc^,  ami 
that,  in  the  happy  results  of  their  studies  and  labors,  they  will 
exceed  all  former  generations. 

Your  statement  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospd  affi)rd9 
me  peculiar  satisfaction,  not  only  because  it  does,  in  my  view^ 
entirely  accord  with  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  because  it  is  very 
unambiguous,  hicid,  and  comprehensive.  In  point  of  particu- 
larity also^  it  is,  1  think,  sufiicient  for  the  purposes  intended. 

But  all  statements  of  this  kind,  such  as  we  find  in  Confes- 
sions of  Faith,  and  Heads  of  Doctrine,  though  very  important 
as  exhibiting  summary  and  connected  views  of  Christianity, 
and  as  helping  to  mark  and  perpetuate  a  true  Scriptural  faith, 
are  still  mere  outlines  or  sketches,  which  are  not  by  themselves 
calculated  to  make  a  full  impression  of  divine  truth,  or  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  man's  salvation  ;  like  a  skeleton, 
which  shows  us  the  frame-work  of  man,  but  is  not  at  all  suited 
to  the  purposes  of  life  and  action.  It  wants  flesh  and  blood, 
nerves  and  sinews,  intelligence,  feeling,  and  the  principle  of 
life  and  motion.  An  outline  of  Christianity  is  not  Christianity 
itself,  that  living  body  of  truth,  which  God  has  given  us.  In 
the  Scriptures  we  see  Christianity  in  its  genuine,  original,  in- 
spired form,  as  it  came  from  God.  And  in  relation  to  the  ends 
in  view,  this  form  of  Christianity  is  perfect.  But  here,  as  in  the 
natural  world,  the  good  which  God  designs,  cannot  be  fully  ac- 
complished without  effort  on  our  part  An  agency  is  Remanded  of 
us,  commensurate  with  all  our  powers.  We  must  diligently  apply 
ourselves  to  the  business,  first,  of  understanding  the  principles  of 
our  religion,  and  then  of  explaining  them,  and  impressing  them 
upon  the  hearts  of  others.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways  j 
but  in  no  way  so  fully  and  efficiently  as  in  the  Uving  ministry. 
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Here  Chrifldan  dodrines,  which  a  Confessioii  of  Fakh  presento 
in  general  propoBitionS)  are  filled  out,  illustrated,  carefully  qual^ 
fied  and  balanced,  guarded  against  misapprehension,  and  ap* 
pUed  to  the  conscience  and  heart  As  you,  my  brother,  haw 
long  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  with  a 
success  for  which  you  will  have  abundant  reason  to  bieas  God 
forever,  I  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  our  correspondence,  you 
will  bring  out  the  results  of  your  reflections  and  your  experience, 
as  to  the  best  manner  of  exhibiting  evangelical  doctrine,  and  of 
adapting  it  to  the  ever-varying  circumstances  erf*  individuals,  lo 
that  it  may  indeed  be  the  power  of  God  to  salvation. 

We  have  now  before  ns  what  we  regard  as  the  leading,  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  in  which  there  is,  as  we  think, 
an  a^eement  among  Orthodox  ministers.  But  there  are  points 
which  are  peculiarly  interesting  at  the  present  day,  and  on 
which  there  is  no  small  difference  of  opinion,  and  no  small  do* 
bate.  As  it  is  the  plan  of  our  correspondence  to  enter  now  on 
the  considemtion  of  these  points,  withhdding  nothing  which 
we  deem  important,  and  insisting  upon  nothing  which  is  trifling; 
and  as  such  an  undertaking  is  difficult  in  itself,  and  is  rendered 
doubly  so  by  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day ;  may  it 
please  God  graciously  to  vouchsafe  to  us  that  ¥nsdom  which  ii 
profitable  to  direct,  so  that  our  endeavors  may  be  acceptable  in 
his  sight  and  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his  church. 

Leonard  Woods. 
jftiipMr,  Thwl.  SenUnarfy  jhi£,  30, 1839. 


BR.  Tyler's  reply  to  dr.  taylor. 

The  object  of  my  remarks  on  Dr.  Taylor's  letter  to  Dr.  Hawea, 
was  to  show,  not  that  Dr.  Taylor  had  renounced  any  of  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  Calvinism,  but  "  that  his  theories  do  involve 
principles  subversive  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  impor- 
tant doctrines  of  his  creed."  If  this  attempt  is,  as  Dr.  Taylor 
averS)  "an  utter  failure,"  it  is  owing  to  one  of  two  things,  viz:  I 
have  either  misapprehended  and  misrepresented  his  theories---or 
I  have  reasoned  inconclusively  in  my  deductions.  The  question 
now  is,  has  Dr.  Taylor  convicted  me  of  either  ?  The  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  nothing  which  he  has  said,  is  at  all  rele- 
vant to  the  case,  any  farther  than  it  bears  on  one  or  the  other 
of  these  points.    Let  us  then  try  the  question  in  relation  U) 
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each  of  the  topics  which  have  been  brought  under  discussion* 

1.     The  doctrine  of  decrees. 

Dr.  Taylor  says  in  his  creed,  "  I  believe  that  the  eternal  pur^ 
poses  of  God  extend  to  all  actual  events,  shi  not  excepted  ;  or 
that  God  foreordains  whatsoever  comes  to  pass." 

What  I  have  attempted  to  show  is,  that  he  has  advanced 
theories  which  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  this  article  of  his 
creed,  and  which,  if  adhered  to,  must  ultimately  displace  it  as 
an  article  of  belief.  For  example,  I  have  understood  him  to 
advance  the  theory,  that  God  could  not  have  prevented  all 
siti  or  the  present  degree  of  sin  in  a  moral  system.  He 
claims,  I  am  aware,  that  he  has  proposed  this  theory  only  aa  a 
supposition — that  he  has  not  affirmed  it  to  be  true,  nor  pre-  ' 
tended  that  it  is  capable  of  direct  proof  Still,  however,  he  has 
made  it  the  basis  of  hia  reasoning,  and  in  every  argument,  and 
in  every  illustration,  he  has  assumed  it  as  true.  He  has  more- 
over endeavored  to  establish  \{^  truth,  both  by  direct  argument, 
and  by  attempting  to  overthrow  the  oppoSte  theory. 

And  here  let  -it  be  particularly  noted,  that  if  this  theory  is  not 
true,  the  converse  of  it  is  true ; — that  is,  God  could  have  pre- 
vented all  sin  in  a  moral  system — or,  he  could  not.  One  of 
these  positions  must  be  true.  Consequently,  he  who  asserts  one 
of  them  to  be  false,  does,  at  the  same  time,  assert  the  other  to 
be  true  \  and  he  who  attempts  to  overthrow  one  of  them,  or  to 
show  that  it  is  unworthy  of  belief,  does,  at  the  same  time,  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  other,  or  to  show  that  it  is  worthy  of  be- 
lief. 

Now,  what  has  Dr.  Taylor  said  in  regard  to  the  theory  that 
God  could  have  prevented  all  sin  in  a  m^ral  system  ?  He 
has  said,  that  "  it  is  a  groundless  assumption,"-^an  assumption, 
the  proof  of  which  "  bids  defiance  to  the  powers  of  human  rea- 
son,"— that  "  no  one  has  a  right  to  a^ert  it,  or  even  to  think 
it," — that  it  "  ought  never  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an  objection, 
or  an  argument," — that  "  so  long  as  (it)  is  admitted  and  rea- 
soned upon,  (it)  must  leave  the  subject  involved  in  insuperable 
difficulties," — and  that  it  must  be  dismij**ecl  from  the  mind,  be- 
fore "  the  character  and  government  of  God  (can)  be  shown  to 
be  free  from  embarrassment."  What,  then,  must  be  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's opinion  of  the  opposite  theory  1  Why,  verily,  that  it  is  not 
a  groundless  assumption — that  it  ought  to  be  admitted  and  rea- 
soned upon,  and  be  received  and  relied  on  as  the  true  theory. 
I  ask  Dr.  Taylor,  if  he  can  possibly  conceive  of  any  other  al- 
ternative ?  If  the  theory  which  he  calls  in  question  be  not  true, 
the  one  which  he  suggests,  certainly  is  true.  If,  then,*  he  dis- 
believes the  one,  must  he  not  believe  the  other  ?    And  if  he 
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undertakes  to  refute  the  one,  does  he  not  at  the  same  time  at- 
tempt to  establish  the*^  other  ? 

If  he  should  say,  that  although  one  or  the  other  must  be  true, 
yet  hp  does  not  pretend  to  say  which — he  has  no  belief  on  the 
subject — either  of  them  may  be  true,  for  aught  he  can  teU— I 
would  then  ask,  why  he  caUs  one  "  a  groundless  assumptioD," 
and  "  a  groundless  and  pernicious  theory,"  which  "  invdveg 
many  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  absurdities  and  contradictions,'' 
while  he  reasons  upon  the  other  as  if  it  were  true  ?  Has  he  a 
right  to  affirm  that  a  theory  is  groundless  and  pernicious,  when 
he  knows  not  but  it  may  be  true ;  and  especially  when  he  does 
not  even  profess  to  believe  that  it  is  false  ? 

Dr.  Taylor  informs  us  that  he  proposed  his  theory  as  "a 
point  of  rest  to  the  mind,  in  relinquishing  a  groundless  and 
pernicious  theory."  But  how  can  it  present  a  point  of  rest  to 
the  mind,  unless  it  be  regarded  as  true  7  Can  the  mind  give 
up  one  theory  as  groundless  and  pernicious,  and  then  rest  in 
the  only  conceivable  theory  different  from  this,  as  having  a 
bare  possibility  of  truth  ?  Can  a  man  be  very  certain  that  he 
is  not  sick,  and^et  regard  it  not  "  as  an  actual,"  but  only  "pos- 
sible" truth,  that  he  is  in  health  ? 

Now,  in  view  of  what  Dr.  Taylor  has  said  in  regard  to  the 
theory  that  God  cotdd  have  prevented  all  sin  in  a  nwrd 
system,  is  it  unjust  to  represent  him  as  having  advanced  and 
endeavored  to  estabUsh  the  opposite  theory  ?  Suppose  a  man 
should  say  that  the  position  which  affirms  the  existence  of  a 
God,  is  a  groundless  assumption — an  assumption,  which,  » 
k>ng  as  it  is  admitted  and  reasoned  upon,  involves  the  snbject 
^in  insuperable  difficukies,  absurdities,  and  contradictions';— 
should  I  be  guilty  of  slander,  in  pronouncing  that  roan  an 
Atheist  ?  Suppose  a  man  should  affirm,  that  all  proof  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  rests  on  a  groundless  assumption ; 
— should  I  do  him  an  injury  to  say  that  be  denies  their  inspi- 
ration ? 

Again — Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  I  have  said  that  the  theory  which 
affiims  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good^* 

*  What  U  the  tbeonr  which  affirms  that  tin  is  the  neeettanf  manw  ef  Hu  i^ntttd 
good  f  If  it  be  what  Dr.  Taylor  sometimes  represents  it  to  be,  viz  that  sio  in  itt  on 
nature  tends  to  gnod~arfd  that  when  sioners  commit  sin,  "  they  Jo  the  best  tkhg  (Aff 
can  do  /'  which  is  the  same  as  to  sav,  that  wheo  they  commit  sin,  they  do  their  dotj, 
and  of  course  do  not  sin  at  all ) — so  far  from  beinf  "  a  commpn  assumptioa,''  it  is  a 
theory  which  no  divine,  to  my  knowled]i|re,  ever  advanced ;  and  Dr.  Taylor,  io  oppoi* 
mg  it.  is  contending  with  a  creature  of  his  owb  iraagi«atioii.  The  view  wh*CB  has  beet 
generally  taken  of  this  subject  by  Orthodox  divines  is  this.  The^  suppose,  what  Ht, 
Taylor  says  be  does  not  den^,  but  admits,  "  that  God  overrules  sm,  and  brings  good 
out  of  the  evil  by  countei^ctiag  its  teadencies.'*  They  suppose  that  he  so  ovenotes  % 
that  be  will  briup  to  pass,  eventually,  a  greater  aipount  of jcood,  than  wodH  have  bees 
realized  if  sin  bad  never  ejdited.    This  b  the  theory  of  Bellamy,  of  Hopkins,  and  ef 
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cannot  be  proved  to  be  true,  and  have  attempted  to  show  that 
the  arguments  used  to  support  it  are  inconclusive — that  it  is  in« 
capable  of  proof — ihoi  there  are  apparently  unanswerable  ob- 
jections against  it"  Yet  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Woods  he  says,  "  If 
God  can  secure  universal  holiness,  and  if  universal  holiness 
wou^d  result  in  the  highest  happiness,  then  why  does  he  ngt 
secure  universal  holiness?  This  is  the  questicm  for  Dr.  Woods 
toemswer.  No  alternative  remains,  but  either  to  admit 
that  sin,  in  respect  to  the  divine  prevention,  is  incidental  to 
the  best  system,  or  to  adhere  to  the  position  that  sin,  in  every 
instance  of  its  occr^rrence,  is,  on  the  whole,  better  than  hdiness 
in  its  stead," — that  is,  (unless  he  means  to  misrepresent  the  sen* 
timents  of  his  opponents,)  sin,  in  every  instance  of  its  occur* 
rence,  will  be  so  overruled  and  counteracted  in  its  tendencies, 
as  to  be  made  ultimately  the  means  of  the  greatest  good. 

Here,  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  Dr.  Taylor  asserts  in  th^ 
most  positive  terms,  that  the  theory  which  he  rejects,  or  the  one 
which  he  proposes  as  ''  a  point  of  rest  to  the  inind,"  must  be 
true,  and  that  we  must  admit  the  one  or  the  other.  If  we  ren 
ject  one,  "  no  alternative  remains^^  but  to  admit  the  other*. 
Consequently,  unless  Dr.  Taylor  does  admit  what  he  calls  "the 
revolting  dogma,"  and  the  "  groundless  and  pernicious  theory* 
that  sin  is  th^  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good, — a 
theory  which  he  says  "  cannot  be  proved,"  and  against  which 
"  there  are,  apparently,  unanswerable  objections,"  he'must  arf- 
here  to  the  position,  that  sin,  in  respect  to  the  divine  preven- 
tion, is  incidental  to  the  system  ; — in  other  words,  that  God 
could  not  prevent  aU  sin  in  a  morcd  system. 

Besides — Dr.  Taylor  says,  "We  do  not  distort  the  views  of 
our  opponents.  God,  they  maintain,  permits  sin,  when  he  can 
prevent  all  sin,  and  when  he  would  prevent  it,  were  it  not  for 
showing  his  mercy  and  justice  by  means  of  it.*  Revolting  ad 
the  dogma  is  in  its  real  form  and  aspect,  its  advocates  must  de- 
fend it  as  it  is."  Who  can  read  this  statement  and  entertain 
the^slightest  douU  whether  the  writer  meant  to  maintain  and 

the  Orthodox  generally.  In  this  sense  only,  have  they  maintahied  that  tin  is  the  ne- 
cessary means  of  the  greatest  good.  But  l3r.  Taylor  says,  **  To  say  that  a  thing  must 
be  ovfrmUd  or  emtnteracted  in  all  its  tendencies  to  secure  a  rood  result,  and  also  ^at 
h'ntht  neeettary  meam  of  that  result,  is  a  rontradiclion.'^  I  shall  sot  stop  to  incfiliA 
whether  this  declaration  is  true.  My  only  remark  is,  that  if  it  be  true,  then  none  of  tho 
Orthodox  have  ever  maintained  the  theory  that  amUtki  necesiary  meam  of  the  great- 
«^good,  and  Dr.  Taybr  is  eatirelir  mistaken  when  he  says  it  is  *'  a  oomaMMi  assump»> 
lion/'  For  he  may  be  challengea  to  show  that  any  Orthodox  divine  ever  mainlaioad 
that  sin  is  the  means  of  good,  except  as  it  is  "  overruUd  and  eounUracted  io  its  tendefi- 
cies.'^ 

*  ''  What  if  God,  willin^r  to  show  his  wrath  and  make  his  power  known,  endure^ 
with  n)uch  long-sufierftij^,  the  vessds  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction ;  and  that  he  roigh^ 
nake  known,  the  Tiebea  of  hisiglorprMiieveseli  of  ttercy,  whidi  be  kiMlAGiMftfe* 
pared  unto  glory.''    Paul. 
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defend  the  poeitioa  that  God  cannot  prevent  all  sin  in  the  moral 

universe  ? 

Further — Dr.  Woods  bad  stated,  that  "  God  does  not  do  ev- 
ery thing  he  can  to  make  his  creatures  virtuous  and  happy." 
At  this  declaration,  Dr.  Taylor  professes  to  be  exceedingly 
shocked.  He  says,  "  A  benevolent  God  does  not  do  what  he 
can  to  make  his  creatures  virtuous  and  happy !  We  think 
that  this  position  might  be  safely  left  to  answer  for  itself.^ 
What  is  this  but  a  virtual  declaration,  that  to  his  mind,  it  was 
a  perfectly  plain  case,  that  a  benevdent  God  must  do  every 
thing  he  can  to  make  all  his  creatures  virtuous  and  happy, 
and  that  since  he  has  not  made  them  all  virtuous  and  happy, 
it  must  be  because  he  cannot  ? 

Once  more — In  the  note  to  the  sermon  in  which  he  first  pro- 
posed this  theory,  he  has  a  formal  argument  by  which  he  at- 
tempts to  establish  its  truth.  He  says,  "  Would  not  a  moral 
universe  of  perfect  holiness,  and  of  course,  of  perfect  happiness;, 
be  happier  and  better  than  one  comprising  sin  and  its  miseries  ? 
And  must  not  infinite  benevolence  accomplish  all  the  good  it 
can  ?  Would  not  a  benevolent  God  then,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible TO  HIM  IN  THE  NATURE  OP  THINGS,  havc  secured  the 
existence  of  universal  holiness  in  his  moral  kingdom  ?"  Here 
is  a  direct  argument,  (founded,  it  is  true,  on  an  assurapti<Hi  of 
the  point  in  debate,)  to  prove  that  the  reason  why  God  has  not 

Srevented  sin,  and  secured  universal  holiness  in  his  moral  king- 
om  is,  that  it  was  not  "  possible  to  him  in  the  nature 
OF  THINGS."  Nor  is  this  all.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  those 
who  deny  this  positicm  are  guilty  of  limiting  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  asks,  "  Who  does  most  reverence  to  God,  he  who 
supposes  ihdX  God  would  have  prevented  all  sin  in  his  moral 
universe,  but  cmdd  not ; — or  he  who  afiirms  that  he  could 
have  prevented  it,  but  would  not  ?" 

Now,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  how  Dr.  Taylor  could  say, 
"  I  have  advanced  no  theory  which  professes  to  assign  the  ac- 
tual reason  of  the  fact  that  sin  exists,"  I  shall  leave  it  for  him 
to  explain.     To  me,  it  is  utterly  inexplicable. 

But  supposing  that  Dr.  Taylor  has  propounded  his  theory 
only  as  an  hypothesis,  or  possible  Uuth ;  yet  if  it  is  inconsKtent 
with  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  it  must  tend  direcdy  to  subv«t 
that  article  of  his  creed : — for  how  can  he  consistently  belief 
a  doctrine,  whUe  he  strenuously  maintains  that  a  theory  utterly 
inconsistent  with  it,  may  be  true.'   Suppose  a  man  should  say, 
it  may  be  true,  though  I  will  not  affirm  it  positively,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  a  mere  man ; — could  he  consistently  and  undoubting* 
ly  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?    Or  suppose  a  maa 
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tiiould  believe  H  may  be  trae,  thai  all  mea  will  finally  be  re^ 
stored  to  holiness  aod  happiness ; — could  he  belieye,  without 
wavering,  the  doctrine  of  endless  punLshment  ?  Just  so  for  as 
he  beUeves  that  the  one  may  be  true,  he  must  believe  that  the 
other  may  be  false. 

Again — Dr.  Taylor  has  said,  "  I  do  believe  that  it  may  be 
true,  that  God,  all  things  con^ideredj  prefers  hdiness  to  sin  in 
all  instances  in  which  the  latter  lakes  place."  This  I  have  con* 
sidered  equivalent  to  the  position,  that  God  does  prefer,  all 
things  considered,  that  sin  should  not  exist.  But  Dr.  Taylor 
professes  to  regard  this  as  a  misrepresentation.  He  says,  "  But 
I  ask  Dr.  Tyler  when  or  where  1  have  said  that  God  prefers, 
all  things  considered,  that  sin  should  not  exist.  Nothing  like 
it.  I  said  that  God,  all  things  consideredj  'may  prefer  hdi* 
ness  to  sin  in  every  instance  ;  and  Dr.  Tyler  strangely  substi- 
tutes for  this  the  position,  that  God  does  not  prefer  the  existence 
of  sin  aa  any  account." 

Now,  I  would  ask,  if,  in  all  the  instances  in  which  sin  takes 
place,  holiness  should  exist  in  its  stead,,  would  there  be  any  sin 
in  existence  ?  And  if  God  does  prefer,  all  things  considered^ 
holiness  to  sin  in  all  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes  place, 
is  not  this  the  same  as  to  prefer,  cUl  things  considered,  that  sin 
should  not  exist  in  any  instance!  How  is  it  possible  for  God 
to  prefer,  "  on  any  account,"  the  existence  of  sin,  m  any  in'- 
stance,  if,  all  things  considered,  that  is,  on  all  accounts,  he 
prefers  something  else  in  its  stead,  in  all  instances  1  Will 
Dr.  Taylor  be  so  good  as  to  inform  us  ?  Until  he  shall  do  it,  I 
duJl  continue  to  maiqtain,  that  his  staten^ent  is  equivalent  to 
the  position,  that  God  does,  all  things  considered,  prefer  that 
sin  should  not  exist. 

The  reader  can  now  judge,  whether  I  have  given  a  fair  rep- 
resentation of  the  theories  of  Dr.  Taylor  in  relation  to  the  topic 
under  consideration. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  have  I  reasoned  conclusively  in  my  de- 
ductions. 

I  said,  "  If  it  be  true  that '  God,  all  things  considered,  pre- 
fers holiness  to  sin  in  all  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes 
fdace ;'  it  cannot  be  true  that  God  has  purposed  or  foreordained 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass : — for,  according  to  this  representa* 
tioik,  k  was  from  eternity  Crod's  will  or  choice,  all  things 
considered,  that  sin  should  not  exist  in  a  single  instance. 
Ccmsequently,  it  could  not,  in  any  sense,  be  his  purpose  <* 
dioice  that  it  should  exist.  To  8a;y  that  God  prefers,  all  things 
considered,  that  sin  should  not  exist,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
say  that  he  has  purposed  or  foreordained  that  it  shall  east, 
*43 
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is  a  palpable  contradiction.  •  It  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  God 
chooses^  and  does  not  choose  the  same  things  at  the  same  Vasi^ 

To  this  Dr.  Taylor  repUes,  "To  prefer  the  best  system, 
whose  excellence  does  not  depend  on  sin,  but  on  its  own  merits 
in  other  respects,  and  notwithstanding  the  certain  foreseen  ex- 
istence of  sin,  does  not  imply  a  contradictory  preference  of  sin 
to  holiness : — for  it  is  not  in  either  cajse  sin  that  is  the  ob- 
ject OF  PREFERENCE."  Very  true — this  is  what  I  maintain^ 
that,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  theory,  sin  is  not  the  object  of 
preference,  and  consequently  it  is  not  the  object  of  a  divine 
purpose  or  decree  ;  and  it  is  not  tiue,  that  God  haih  foreor- 
dained whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  Whatever  God  has  pur- 
posed or  foreordained,  he  does  in  ^me  sense  prefer  ;  and  to 
say  that  he  has  purposed  that  sin  shall  exist  in  all  instances  in 
which  it  does  exist,  and  at  the  same  time  to  say  that  he  prefix 
aU  things  considered,  that  something  else  should  exist  in  its 
stead,  in  every  instance,  is  to  my  mind  a  manifest  contradictioD. 
Nor  has  Dr.  Taylor  shown  that  it  is  not  a  contradiaion.* 

The  sense  in  which  Dr.  Taylor  supposes  God  to  have  de- 
creed the  existence  of  sin,  will  be  seen  by  attending  to  some  of 
his  illustrations.     Notice  the  following. 

"  The  wheels  of  a  watch  are  a  necessary  means  of  regulat- 
ing the  motion  of  its  hands ;  the  friction  of  those  wheels,  is 
necessarily  incidental  to  the  existence  of  such  a  machine.  Each 
wheel  in  its  character  of  a  means,  constitutes  an  irUegralpart 
of  the  system  of  machinery,  devised  and  executed  by  the  artist. 
Friction  is  no  part  of  that  system  ;  it  is  an  evil  to 
which  he  submits,  a  Umitation  on  the  exercise  of  his  skill,  re- 
sulting, from  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  the  watch  b 
made.  The  direct  tendency  of  every  wheel,  if  properly  adjust- 
ed, is  to  produce  the  desired  result.  There  is  no  such  tenden- 
cy in  friction  ;  it  is  an  evil  to  be  encountered,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  be  set  aside." 

This  illustration  is  intended  to  show  the  relation  which  Dr. 
Taylor  supposes  sin  to  bear  to  God's  moral  system,  viz.  the 
same  relation  that  friction  bears  to  the  machine  of  the  artist 
It  constitutes  no  part  of  the  system,  but  is  necessarily  incidental 
to  it.  It  would  be  avoided  if  it  were  possible  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  is  submitted  to  merely  because  it  cannot  be  avoided. 

Now,  I  ask,  who  would  ever  think  of  affiiming,  that  the  art- 
ist purposed  or  foreordained  the  existence  of  friction  ?— espe- 
cially since  it  is  "  no  part  of  thfi  system  of  machinery  devis- 
ed" (that  is,  contrived,  planned,  purposed)  by  him ;  but  is  an 
evil  which  he  never  chose — which  he  would  gladly  avoid— 

*  See  the  corrections  at  the  end  of  this  ^o.—Astitt.  Ed, 
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tnd  to  which  he  submits  solely  because  he  cannot  avoid  it 
Dr.  Taylor  has  given  us  another  illustration.  He  says^ 
^'  Suppose  Dr.  Tyler  should  appoint  a  religious  service  for  his 
peofue  as  the  best  means  of  their  salvation,  with  the  perfect  fore- 
sight of  the  conversion  of  the  greater  part,  and  the  jperversion  ot 
it  by  a  few  to  the  augmentation  of  their  sin — would  not  Dr. 
Tyler  prefer  the  existence  of  the  meeting  to  its  non-existence  ? 
— and  yet,  would  this  be  to  prefer  the  perversion  to  the  saving  \ 
improvement  of  the  means  of  grace  by  a  few  ?"  And  I  would 
ask,  would  it  be  proper  to  say  under  such  circumstances,  that  I. 
purposed  or  foreordained  this  perversion  of  the  means  of 
grace  by  a  few  ?  If,  as  the  statement  of  the  case  supposes,  it 
was  my  desire,  all  things  considered^  that  every  individual 
should  receive  saving  benefit ;  and  if  I  did  all  in  my  power  to 
effect  this  object ;  and  if  those  who  perverted  the  means,  did  it 
against  my  will,  and  in  defiance  of  my  utmost  efforts  to  pre- 
vent them  : — I  ask,  would  it  be  proper  to  say  that  they  fulfilled 
ray  will  and  executed  my  purpose  ? 

And  if  God  does  desire,  all  things  considered^  that  sin  should 
not  exist  in  the  moral  universe,  and  if  he  has  done  all  in  his  ^ 
power  to  prevent  it,  and  it  has  come  into  being,  because  its  en- 
tire prevention  in  a  moral  system  is  impossible,  even  to  Om- 
nipotence : — is  it  proper  to  say,  that  God  determined  to  permit 
it — or  that  he  hath  purposed  or  foreordained  its  existence  ? 
Is  it  proper  to  use  the  language  of  the  Bible,  and  to  say  in  any 
case,  that  persons,  while  committing  sin,  have  done  what  God's 
hand  and  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done  7  In  other 
words,  can  Dr.  Taylor,  consistently  with  his  theory,  maintain 
the  doctrine  of  decrees,  as  taught  in  the  Bible  1 

If  "  God  prefers,  all  things  considered^  holiness  to  sin  in.  all 
instances  in  which  the  latter  takes  place ;" — then  he  preferred, 
all  things  considered^  that  David  should  not  number  Israel, 
even  when  he  moved  him  to  numher  Israel,  He  preferred, 
all  things  considered^  that  the  Jews  should  not  crucify  Christ, 
although  they  executed  his  determinate  counsel,  and  did  what 
his  hand  arid  counsel  had  determined  before  to  be  done.  He 
preferred,  all  things  considered,  that  the  kings  of  the  earth 
should  not  agree  and  give  their  kingdom  to  the  beast,  al- 
though he  put  it  in  their  hearts  thus  to  fulfil  his  will.  And 
he  prefers,  cUl  things  considered,  that  none  of  the  sinful  coi>- 
duct  of  men  which  fulfils  his  purposes,  shall  take  place,  (for  ii 
would  not  take  place,  if  hdiness  should  exist  in  its  slecul,)  which 
is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  he  prefers,  all  things  considered^ 
that  his  purposes  should  not  be  fulfilled,  but  defeated.  If  this  is 
Iiot  a  contradiction,  I  know  not  how  a  contradiction  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  language. 
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Dr.  Taylor  asks,  '^Boes  it  involve  a  coi^radictioB  to  suppm 
that  a  benevolent  parent  dbould  prefer  under  die  best  system  of 
government,  the  obedience  of  bis  children  to  their  disobedience 
in  every  instance,  and  stttl  prefer  their  occaaonal  disobedience,  to 
perpetual  inipris(Hmient  or  death  to  prevent  it?'  To  this  I  x^ 
ply^: — ^To  suppose  a  parent  to  prefer,  all  things  cmisideredj 
the  obedience  of  his  children  to  their  disobedience  in  every  in- 
stance ;*  and  at  the  same  time  to  prefer  their  occasional  disdlwdi- 
ence  on  any  account,  that  is,  €mf  thing  considered,  don 
invdve  a  contradiction. 

Besides — Is  it  proper  to  say  that-  a  parent  haaforeaniaineii 
purposed,  or  decreed  the  disobedience  of  his  children,  m^y 
because  he  did  not  destroy  theii'  lives  as  soon  as  they  were  bora, 
or  shut  them  up  in  perpc^al  imprisonment  ?  And  is  it  proper 
to  say  that  God  hath  foreordained,  purposed,  or  decreed  the 
sinful  conduct  of  men  merely^  because  he  did  not  create  them 
machines,  or  refuse  to  give  them  existence  ?  Is  this  the  doctrine 
of  foreorcUnation  taught  in  the  Bible  ? 

If  Dr.  Taylor  can  maintain  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  con- 
sistently with  the  theories  which  he  has  advanced,  every 
Arminian  may  consistently  maintain  this  doctrine.  The 
g^nd  objection  of  Arminians  to  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  is, 
that  it  represents  God  as  having  foreordained  the  existence 
of  sin ;  and  yet  they  take  precisely  the  same  ground  that  Dr. 
Taylor  does,  in  accounting  for  the  ei^tence  of  sin,  viz.  that 
Chd  conld  not  prevent  it  in  a  fnoral  system.  They  ad- 
mit that  God  foreknew  all  the  sinful  actions  of  his  creatures ; 
and  they  admit  in  the  same  sense  as  Dr.  Taylor  does,  that  he 
determined  to  permit  them  : — that  is,  he  determined  to  pennit 
diem,  because  he  could  not  prevent  them  and  have  a  moral 
system.  If  then  Dr.  Taylor  is  a  consistent  predestinarian,  eve- 
ry inteUigent  Arminian  is  a  consistent  prc^destinarian.  How 
then  has  it  happened,  that  tlie  doctrine  of  predestinadon  has 
-  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  "  five  points"  by  which  Cal- 
vinistd  are  distinguished  from  Arminians  ? 

I  sdd  in  my  remarks,  that  if  God  foreordained  the  existence 
of  sin,  it  must  have  been  for  a  good  or  a  bad  end.  To  thii 
Dr.  Taylor  replies,  "  I  answer,  not  sa"  Indeed  !  Has  God 
foreordained  the  existence  of  any  thing  for  no  end  whatever? 
This  is  to  suppose  him  to  act  without  motive,  and  of  course 
without  wisdom  or  benevc^ence.  But  Dr.  Taylor  pnocecds— 
*^  He  may  have  foreordained  sin  directly  not  at  aU,  md  only  as 
involved  in  other  purposes."  If  he  foreordained  it  direcdy  or 
mdirectly,  it  must  have  })ee^  for  some  end ;  and  to  say  there- 
tixe  diat  he  ((id  not  foreordain  it  for  a  good  or  a  bad  end,  is  the 
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same  as  to  say,  he  did  not  foreordain  it  at  all ;  and  this  is  to 
deny  that  God  hath  foreordained  whatsoever  conies  to  pass. 

But  Dr.  Taylor  goes  on  to  say  that  God  might  have  foreor- 
dained sin,  '^  simply  and  sofely  for  this  reason,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  moral  system,  best  on  other  accounts,  involved  its 
certain  existence." — That  is,  it  could  not  be  prevented  in  a 
moral  system ;  and  God  decreed  its  existence  in  the  same 
sense,  that  a  man  decrees  that  his  son  shall  be  a  drunkard^ 
when  he  finds  he  cannot  prevent  it  unless  he  takes  away  his 
life,  or  locks  him  up  in  a  dungeon  ! 

According  to  Dr.  Taylor's  theory,  the  great  God  is  reduded 
to  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  two  evils.  He  cannot  ao- 
complish  as  much  good  as  is  seen  to  be  desirable  even  by  the 
worms  that  dwell  on  his  footstool ; — much  less  can  he  accbm* 
plish  what  his  own  infinite  mind  perceives  to  be  desirable.  He 
18  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  having  no  moral  system,  or  al 
having  one  exceedingly  imperfect — one  in  which  he  will  find 
much  everlastingly  to  regret.  While  he  does  all  in  his  power 
to  stay  the  progress  of  ^iniquity,  and  to  secure  universal  holi- 
ness, he  finds  he  has  made  a  world  which  he  cannot  govern, 
and  is  obliged  to  see  his  benevolent  designs  continually  defeat 
ed.  To  use  the  language  of  another ; — "  The  mighty  One  of 
Jacob  is  thus  involv^  in  a  perpetual  contest  of  strength  with 
the  creatures  of  his  power,  who  have  their  foundation  in  the 
dust,  and  are  crushed  before  the  moth,  and  is  baffled  by  them 
in  every  instance  in  which  they  commit  a  transgression." 

Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  Dr.  Tyler's  third  charge  of  contradiction 
on  this  point,  is  founded  in  a  mis-quotation  of  my  language. 
He  represents  me  as  saying,  '  that  I  do  not  believe  that  a  God 
of  sincerity  and  truth,  punishes  his  creatures  for  doing  that 
which,  on  the  whole,  he  prefers  they  should  do.' — Now  instead 
of  saying  this  merely,  I  added  for  the  very  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing this  misapprehension,  and  which  as  the  means  of  good  is 
the  best  thing  they  can  do.^ " 

Now  I  can  assure  Dr.  Taylor,  I  did  not  intend  to  rais-quots 
his  language,  nor  misrepresent  his  meaning,  nor  am  I  yet  con- 
vinced that  I  have  done  it.  The  passage  which  I  quoted  con- 
tains an  entire  proposition  by  itself,  nor  does  it  express  more 
than  Dr.  Taylor  has  repeatedly  expressed  in  other  passages. 
The  additional  clause  I  supposed  to  be  thrown  in  as  a  com- 
ment upon  the  preceding  ; — that  is,  I  supposed  that  Dr.  Tay- 
IcN*  meant  to  say,  that  when  men  do  what  God  on  the  whde 
prefers  they  should  do,  it  is  the  best  thing  they  can  do,  and 
thus  to  represent  those  who  hold  that  all  sin  will  be  overruled 
&r  good,  as  (Mching  that  when  men  commit  sin  they  do  thft 
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best  thing  they  can  do  (which,  by  the  way,  is  an  endre  ims^p^ 
resentation  erf  their  sentiments.)  I  am  confirmed  in  this  ojrd- 
ion  by  the  following  passage  in  the  review  of  Dr.  "WoodB*  let- 
ters*' '^  Ought  he  [(he  sinner]  to  mourn  that  he  had  done  the 
best  thing  he  could  do — even  the  very  thing  which  God  him- 
self preferred  he  should  do  ?"  Here  Dr..  Taylor  t^b  vm  expr«fr 
ly,  that  for  the  sinner  to  do  the  best  thing  he  can  do,  is,  in  his 
e^imation,  only  to  do  what  God  prefers  he  should  do.  The 
clause,  therefore,  which  I  omitted,  was  not  intended  to  add  k) 
the  meaning  of  the  one  which  I  quoted,  but  only  to  express^ 
same  meaning  in  different  terms.  I  shaU  leave  it  for  the  read* 
er,  therefore,  to  judge  whether  Dr.  Taylor  has  cause  to  "fed 
(himself)  deeply  injured  by  this  omisdon  f  or  whether  his  op- 
ponents have  not  cause  to  feel  injured,  that  he  should  haw 
added  this  clause  with  a  view  so  grossly  to  misrepresent  tbek 
sentiments.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  Dr.  Tyler's  last  charge  of  con- 
tradiction on  this  topic,  is  founded  on  a  representation  of  my 
sentiments  to  which  1  cannot  allude  without  pain  even  in  self- 
defence.  He  charges  me  with  affirming  in  unqualified  tmas 
that  God  could  not  prevent  sin,  and  with  maintaining  that  he 
foreordained  that  which  he  would  have  prevented,   but  gouM 

not" "  I  have  said  that  it  may  be  true  that  God  could  not 

prevent  all  sin  m  a  nu^cU  system^  or  that  sin  as  to  God's  pre- 
vention, may  be  incidental  to  a  moral  universe.  Now  Dr. 
Tyler  in  representing  my  views  leaves  out  the  words  in  ital- 
ics." 

I  will  thank  the  reader  just  to  turn  to  my  Remarks,  and 
examine  the  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  its  connection. 
He  will  find  it  written : — "  It  is  a  part  of  Dr.  Taylor's  theory 
that '  God  could  not  prevent  all  sin  or  the  present  degree  of  sin 
in  a  moral  system.^  *  He  would  "have  prevented  all  sin  m 
his  moral  universe,  but  could  not.'  Yet  he  foreordained  what- 
ever comes  to  pass :  that  is,  he  foreordained  what  he  would 
have  prevented  if  he  could."  Have  I  left  out  the  words  in 
italics?  It  is  true  I  did  not  repeat  them  in  the  last  sentence; 
but  they  are  evidently  understood  ;  and  considering  the  close 
connection  of  that  sentence  with  the  preceding  in  which  Dr. 
Taylor's  own  language  is  quoted  veiWim,  no  impartid  read- 
er could  poe^iUy  mistake  my  meaning,  or  understand  me  to 
misrepresent  the  meaning  of  Dr.  Taylor.  But  wipposethc 
words  in  itatics  had  been  repeated  in  the  last  sentence  and  it 
riiould  read,  "  he  foreordained  what  he  would  have  preveotod 
in  his  moral  universe  if  he  couM,"  does  this  make  the  c(XiCra* 
diction  any  the  less  palpable  1 

« 14"  »ay8  Dr.  Taylor,  "  Dr.  Tyter  says  tl»t  Ood  cdn  wcm 
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^the  condnct  be  prrfers,  this  would  only  dnyw  how  be  ootistant^ 
ly  &lls  into  tbat  sort  of  paralogiBm,  called  begging  tbe  quea* 
Uon."  And  Dr.  Taylor  as  constMiUy  foils  into  the  same  sort 
<tf  paralogism ;  for  all  bis  reasonings,  and  all  bis  illustrations 
assume  the  &ct,  tbat  Grod  cannot  secure  tbe  conduct  be  prefers. 
But  to  prevent  further  charge  of  assuming  the  point  in  de- 
bate, I  shall  att^Qopt  to  prove  that  '^  God  can  secure  tbe  con- 
duct be  prefers'' — in  oth^  words,  that  be  can  control  at  plea- 
sure tbe  moral  aoti(»s  of  bis  creatures. 
I  argue  this 

1.  From  tbe  fact  tbat  God  is  almighty.  Alnlighty  power 
is  power  to  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned.  It  is  power  to  do 
any  thing  which  does  not  imfdy  contradiction.  Now  that  k 
does  not  imply  a  contradiction  to  suppose  God  to  contrcd  tbe 
moral  actions  of  bis  creatures,  we  know ;  because  be  has 
done  it  in  thousands  of  instances.  If  then  he  is  Almighty  be 
can  do  it  to  any  extent  be  pleases. 

2.  The  Scriptures  exf^itly  teach  us  tbat  Grod  can  and 
does  control  at  pleasure  tbe  moral  actions  of  bis  creatures.  7%& 
king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of 
water  J  he  tumeth  it  whithersoever  he  will  JTie  way  of  man 
is  not  in  himself;  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  diret^ 
his  steps.  The  heart  of  man  deviseth  his  way,  but  the 
Lord  directeth  his  steps.  The  wrath  of  men  shall  praise 
thee :  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt  thou  restrain.  This 
text  establi^es  both  of  tbe  poskions  which  Dr.  Taylor  has 
branded  as  groundless  assumptions.  It  teaches  us  tbat  the  sin 
which  exists  will  be  made  to  praise  God,  or  be  overruled 
for  good  ;  and  tbat  tbe  remainder — all  which  cannot  be  made 
to  praise  Grod,  will  be  restrained  or  prevented.  This  clesurly 
impliee  that  God  could  prevent  all  sin  in  bis  moral  kingdom, 
if  it  were  bis  {Measure ;  and  that  tbe  reason  be  does  not  do 
it,  is,  that  be  sees  it  will  be  more  for  his  glory  to  permit  its 
existence,  than  it  would  be  to  exclude  it  from  his  kingdom. 

3.  If  Grod  cannot  ^'sectire  tbe  conduct  he  prefers,''  or 
control  at  pleasure  tbe  moral  actions  of  his  creature?,  there  is 
no  encouragement  to  tbe  duty  of  prayer.  For  what  can  we 
pray?  We  may  pray  that  God  would  govern  tbe  natural 
world ;  but  we  cannot  pray  tbat  be  would  exert  any  influ- 
ence upon  our  own  hearts  or  the  hearts  of  others.  We 
cannot  pray  that  Grod  would  keep  us  from  sin,  and  cause 
us  to  walk  in  his  statutes,  for  this  would  be  to  control  our 
moral  conduct.  We  cannot  imitat^  tbe  Psalmist  when  be 
prays,  create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  Qod,  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  me — Make,  me   to  go  in  the  way  of 
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thy  commandments — Incline  my  heart  unto  thy  testmKh 
nies  and  not  unto  covetousness — Lead  me,  O  Lardy  in  thy 
righteousness — Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from,  presump- 
tuous sins.  Nor  can  we  pray  for  our  fellow  men,  that  God 
would  restrain,  awaken,  renew  or  sanctify  them.  That  it  ii 
proper  to  pray  for  these  things,  no  man  who  beKevea  the  Bihk 
will  deny: — and  every  nian  who  prays,  whatever  theories 
he  may  profess  to  adopt,  does  implicidy  admit  thtU  God 
can  and  does  influence  the  will  and  control  at  pleasure  thi» 
conduct  of  men,  without  impairing,  inr  the  leasts  degree,  thdr 
moral  agency.  - 

4.  If  God  cannot  contrd  at  pleaisure  the  moral  actions 
of  his  creatures,  he  cannot  fulfil  his  predictions  and  promi- 
ses ;  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  depends  on  innmnerable  Yciuih 
tary  actions  of  men. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  God  foresaw  what  men  would  do, 
and  made  all  his  predictions  and  promises  to  corresfxmd  with 
what  he  foresaw — I  reply,  this  is  representing  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  divine  administration  as  dependent  on  the  conduct 
of  finite  beings.  "It  is  representing  the  Creator  as  subject 
to  the  will  of  his  creatures,  rather  than  creatures  as  subject  to 
their  Creator."  According  to  this  inew  of  the  case  God  does 
not  govern  the  world  as  he  would  be  glad  to  do,  if  he  couUi 
but  as  he  is  obliged  to  do,  by  the  ungovernable  wayward- 
ness of  his  creatures. 

Besides — How  could  God  know  what  the  actions  of  his 
creatures  would  be,  if  they  are  independent  of  his  contrd? 
If  no  influence  which  he  can  bring  to  bear  on  their  minds^ 
will  infallibly  "secure  the  conduct  he  prefers;"  how  is  it 
possible  that  he  should  foresee  what  they  will  do?  Is  it 
said,  God  is  Omniscient?  Granted.  But  Omniscience  can- 
not foresee  that  of  which  there  is  absolutely  ho  evidence, 
any  mcwre  than  Omnipotence  can  accomplish  natural  impos- 
sibilities ?  And  what  -  evidence  can  there  be  even  to  the 
Divine  Mind,  that  creatures  acting  independendy  of  his  con- 
trol, will  act  in  a  given  manner  ?  If  there  are  creatures 
whose  actbns  Omnipotence  cannot  control ;  there  are  crea- 
tures whose  actions  Omniscience  cannot  foresee. 

5.  If  JGrod  cannot  "  secure  the  conduct  he  prefers,"  he 
cannot  be  perfectly  happy.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
being  as  perfectly  happy,  unless  all  his  desires  are  grati- 
fied. But  if  "  God  does  prefer,  all  things  considered,  ho- 
Uness  to  sin  in  all  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes  place," 
she  does  desire,  cdl  things  considered,  universaJ  holiness  in 

his  kingdom.     Consequently  his  desires  are  not  all  gratified. 
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If  bis  ereattUTM  were  dl  holy,  be  would  be  more  happy 
than  he  now  is — and  if  he  could  be  more  happy  than  he 
is  now,  then  he  is  not  now  perfectly  happy.  Besides — ac- 
cording to  the  theory  1  am  opposing,  an  infinite  variety  of 
events  are  occurring  every  hour  and  every  moment,  which 
he  would  prefer^  all  things  considered,  should  not  take 
place — events  too  of  infinke  mcnnent,  connected  with  the 
most  fearAd  consequences,  and  such  as  must  cause  infinite 
regret.  And  it  wdl  be  so  forever.  According  to  this  the- 
ory, then,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  divine  being  should 
not  be  infinitely,  istnd  eternally  unhappy?  And  is  it  so? 
Does  Jehovah  mi  on  the  throne  of  hi^  giory,  and  look  down 
on  his  creation,  only  to  pass  eternal  ages  in  fruitless  lam- 
entations over  the  evils  which  have  crept  into  the  system 
against  his  will,  and  which  all  his  wisdom  and  po)ver  are 
incompetent  to  remedy) 

6.  That  God  can  and  does  contrd  at  pleasure  the  moral 
actions  of  his  creatures,  is  implied  iu  the  duty  of  submission. 
That  the  evils  which  we  suffer,  are  to  be  regarded  as  af- 
flictions and  judgements  sent  upon  us  by  God,  and  to  be 
submitted  to  as  such,  is  a  dictate  both  of  reason  and  reve- 
lation. But  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  evils  are  brought 
upon  us  by  the  agency  of  men.  How  then  are  they  to  be 
regarded  as  divine  judgements,  if  men  act  independently  of  the 
divine  control  ?  Is  there  evil  in  the  city  and  the  Lord  hath 
not  done  it  ?  Most  certainly,  if  the  actions  of  men  are  be- 
yond the  divine  control,  there  is  evil  in  the  city  (and  not  only 
moral  evil,  but  natural  evil)  which  God  not  only  hath  not 
done,  but  which  he  never  would  have  suffered  to  be  done,  if  he 
could  have  prevented  it  in  a  moral  system.  A  vast  proportion 
of  the  evils  which  we  suffer  are  of  this  description.  And  are 
they,  then,  to  be  regarded  as  righteous  dispensations  of  provi- 
dence? 'But  how  is  this  subject  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures? 
Read  the  history  of  Job.  The  Sabeans  stde  his  oxen  and 
dew  his  servants.  The  Chaldeans  stole  his  camels  and  slew 
the  servants.  And  yet  Job  said.  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
b%  all  this  Job  sinned  not,  nor  charged  Ood  foolishly. 
What,  did  not  Job  sin,  and  charge  God  foolishly  in  ascribing 
those  events  to  him  which  were  brought  to  pass  by  the  agency 
of  wicked  men  ?  How  often  have  Calvinisis  been  charged 
with  the  most  horrid  blasphemy,  for  ascribing  such  events  in 
any  sense  to  God  !  When  Shimei  cursed  David,  the  pious 
jmonarch  exclaimed,  let  him  curse,  for  the  Lord  hnth  bid- 
den him.    What,  did  God  bid  Shimei  to  commit  such  an  atro- 

VOL.   V. — NO.   IX.  44. 
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cioufl  crime  as  to  curse  the  Lord's  anointed?  I  need  not  multi- 
ply examples.  Any  one  who  has  read  the  Scriptures  with  the 
least  attention,  cannot  but  have  observed,  that  God  is  often  rep- 
resented as  inflicting  judgements  upon  his  creatures,  when  those 
judgements  are  brought  to  pass  by  the  vduntary  actions  of 
men.  "^ 

7.  That  God  can  and  does  contrdi  at  pleasure  the  moral 
actions  of  his  ceatures,  is  implied  in  the  duty  of  gratitude. 
That  every  blessing  which  we  receive  is  a  gift  of  God,  and 
ought  to  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  will  not  be  disputed  by 
any  one  who  has  a  fair  claim  to  the  Christian  character.  But 
a  great  part  of  our  blcssdngs  come  to  us  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  men ;  and  if  they  act  independently  of  the  divine 
control,  how  are  we  indebted  to  God  for  them  ?  How  do  we 
know  that  the  individuals  whose  actions  have  conferred  great 
blessings  upon  us,  were  not,  while  performing  those  actions,  do- 
ing what  God  preferred,  all  things  considered,  they  should  not 
do  ?  How,  then,  can  we  be  under  obligation  to  thank  God  for 
these  blessings  ? 

Finally — ^If  God  cannot  "  secure  the  conduct  he  prefers," 
there  can  be  no  certainty  that  any  of  the  subjects  of  his  moral 
government  will  be  preserved  from  utter  and  final  apostasy. 
Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  Free  moral  agents  can  do  wrong  under 
every  possible  influence  to  prevent  it.  The  possibility  of  a  con- 
tradiction in  supposing  them  prevented  from  doing  wrong,  is 
therefore  demonstrably  certain.  Free  moral  agents  can  do 
wrong  under  all  possible  preventing  influences.  Using  their 
powers  as  they  may  use  them,  they  will  sin,  and  no  one  can 
show  that  some  such  agents  will  not  use  their  powers  as  they 

may  use  them." "  But  this  possibility  that  free  agents  will 

sin,  remain^  (suppose  what  else  you  will)  so  long  as  moral 
agency  remains ;  and  how  can  it  be  proved  that  a  thing  wUl 
not  6e,  wh^n  for  aught  that  appears,  it  may  be  7  When  in 
view  of  all  the  facts  and  evidence  of  the  case,  it  remains  trae 
that  it  may  be,  what  evidence  or  proof  can  exist  that  it  wiU  not 
ber* 

Apply  this  reasoning  to  a  particular  case.  Gabriel  is  a  free 
moral  ageut.  Gabriel  therefore  can  do  wrong  under  every 
possible  influence  to  prevent  him.  It  is  demonstrably  certain, 
that  to  suppose  him  prevented  from  doing  wrong,  may  imply  a 
contradiction.  Using  his  powers  as  he  may  use  them,  he  will 
sin  ;  and  no  one  can  show  that  he  will  not  use  his  powers  as 
he  may  use  them.     The  possibility  that  he  will  sin  remains 

*  Review  of  Dr.  Woods'  Letters,  p.  56a 
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(suppose  what  else  you  wiU^  while  his  moral  agency  remains ; 
and  how  can  it  be  proved  that  a  thing  will  not  be,  when  for 
aught  that  appears,  it  may  be  7  When  in  view  of  all  the  facts 
and  evidence  of  the  case,  it  remains  true  that  Gabriel  may  sin  ; 
what  evidence  or  prorf  can  exist  that  he  will  not  sin  ?  The 
same  may  be  said  of  every  saint  on  earth,  and  every  saint  and 
angel  in  heaven.  "  What  evidence  or  proof  then  "  can  ex- 
ist" that  the  whde  moral  universe  will  not  yet  be  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  revolt,  and  present  a  scene  of  unmingled  and  inter- 
minable wo  ?  Do  you  say,  that  the  purposes  and  promises  of 
God  secure  a  diflferent  result?  But  how  can  God  execute  his 
purposes  and  fulfil  his  promises,  unless  he  can  control  at  pleas- 
ure the  moral  actions  of  his  creatures?  Whither  then  are  we 
driven  ?  IntQ  what  a  dark  unfathomable  chaos  are  we  plung- 
ed !  Give  up  the  doctrine  that  God  ccui  "  secure  the  conduct 
he  prefers,"  or  control,  at  pleasure,  the  moral  actions  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  and  the  destinies  of  the  universe  are  left  in  awful  un- 
certainty, and  no  intellect  can  <x)njecture  what  may  be  the 
issue  of  events. 

Am  I  not  now  authorized  to  say,  that  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Taylor  (viz.)  that  "  God  cannot  secure  the  conduct  he  prefers," 
or  that  "  God  could  not  have  prevented  all  sin,  or  the  present 
degree  of  sin,  in  a  moral  system,"  is  "  a  groundless  assump- 
tion"— that  it  "  ought  never  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an  objec- 
tion or  an  argiunent" — that ''  so  long  as  (it)  is  admitted  and 
reasoned  upon,  (it)  must  leave  the  subject  involved  in  insupera- 
ble difficulties," — and  that  it  must  be  dismissed  from  the  mind, 
befoie  the  character  and  government  of  God  (can)  be  shown  to 
be  free  from  embarrassment." 

^  (To  be  cootiuaeU.) 
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Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,  bt  George  Chris- 
tian Knapp.  Translated  by  Leonard  Woods,  Jr.,  Ab- 
bot Resident  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Andoter, 
Mass.  In  two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  New  York :  Published 
by  G.  &  C.  4^  H.  CarvilL  Andover :  Printed  at  the  Cod- 
man  Press,  by  Flagg  &  Gould.     1831.    pp.  539. 

The  spirit  of  religion  in  this  country  is  active  rather  than 
contemplative.  The  nature  of  our  institutions  gives  full  scope 
to  action,  and  the  bustUng  character  of  our  population  is  more 
favorable  to  doing  than  to  thinking.  Every  thing  is  sutmiitted 
to  the  judgement  of  the  people  ;  the  stan(krd  of  exceUence  is 
fixed  by  them ;  and  they  can  more  justly  appreciate  the  active 
laborer  than  the  profound  thinker.  Whatever  visibly  cootri- 
butes  to  immediate  good  is  highly  valued,  and  the  zealous  pro- 
moter of  any  scheme  of  this  kind  is  sure  of  his  reward ;  hot 
that  which  is  more  remote  or  hidden  in  its  beneficial  raults, 
however  excellent  and  even  necessary  as  a  principle  for  Alton 
action,  is  apt  to  be  slighted,  and  the  author  neglected. 

During  the  lAruggles  in  the  mother  country  for  religious  and 
political  fireedom,  the  developement  of  Christianity  among  our 
Puritan  ancestors  was  eminently  a  practical  one.  The  princi- 
jdes  of  religion  were  all  brought  to  bear  upon  the  actual  coodi- 
tion  of  men  in  real  Ufe ;  they  were  employed  as  means  for  the 
increase  of  physical  comforts  and  the  upholding  of  civil  rights. 
This  disposition  was  brought  into  this  country  by  its  first  set- 
tlers, audit  has  rapidly  increased  with  our  growing  strength. 
Hence  the  number  of  our  benevolent  institutions,  and  the  heroic 
energy  with  which  their  measures  are  conducted;  hence  the 
passion  for  the  study  of  statistics  and  for  new  schemes  for  doing 
good.  Hence,  too,  the  persevering  and  inde&tigable  character 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  our  4>ublic  charities ;  who,  though 
generally  thecdogians  by  pntfession,  have  studied  things  more 
Uian  books,  and  are  not  scholars  so  much  as,  men  of  businesB. 
They  make  but  little  use  of  classical  learning,  and  choose  m- 
ther  Demosthenes  nor  Cicero  for  their  models  of  impressive 
speaking  ;  but  theur  minds  are  richly  stored  with  appropriate 
facts,  and  they  are  ekx]uent,  because  they  have  an  object  befcre 
them  which  they  thoroughly  understaiod,  and  are  intensely 
anxious  to  see  accomplish^ 
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Who  will  deny  that  this  peculiarly  practical,  active  character 
of  our  religion,  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a  government  perfect- 
ly free,  and  the  habits  of  a  people  accustomed  to  estimate  every 
thing  by  its  visible  results,  has  been  productive  of  immense 
good,  and  is  in  fact  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  very  genius 
of  Christianity  ?  The  actual  achievements  of  our  numerous 
associations  for  the  spreading  of  the  Bible  and  religious  books, 
for  the  support  of  missions,  for  the  education  of  indigent  youth, 
for  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  for  the  promotion  of  temperance,  all 
show  that  this  spirit  of  activity  has  not  been  productive  of  mere 
bustle  and  noise.  Who  ever  before  dreamed,  that  the  power  of 
humble  men,  when  they  unite  their  efforts  for  a  good  purpose, 
is  so  great,  so  irresistible,  as  it  has  been  found  to  be,  by  actual 
experiment,  in  our  own  country,  since  the  last  war  ?  For  all 
this  we  are  indebted  to  the  democratic  tendency  of  the  Calvin- 
ism of  our  ancestors.  Christianity  itself,  indeed,  is  essentially 
democratic  :  it  has  in  its  own  spirit  all  the  freedom  and  thrilling 
excitement  and  unceasing  activity  of  democracy.  But  democ- 
racy is  always  turbulent :  and  is  Christianity  therefore  turbd- 
lent  ?  By  no  means  ;  nor  would  democracy  be  so,  were  it  not 
for  that  deep-rooted  depravity  in  man,  which  always  turns  the 
best  things  to  the  worst,  and  obliges  God,  as  a  wise  and  benevo- 
lent moral  goveinor,  to  give  us,  not  those  things  which  are  in 
their  own  nature  the  best,  but  those  which,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, we  may  be  the  least  likely  to  abuse  to  our  own 
ruin. 

The  Christian  religion,  in  all  ages  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, is  essentially  the  same  ;  and  it  is  always  a  reUgion  of 
action.  Still  it  is  not  action  exclusively  ;  and  unless  the  con- 
templative spirit  keep  pace  with  the  active,  religion  loses  its 
qpirituaUty  and  heavenliness.  In  this  case,  religion  drops  that 
unsuspecting  frankness  and  fearless  simplicity,  which  are  the 
products  of  a  habit  of  constant  communion  with  the  spiritual 
world,  and  becomes  too  much  a  matter  of  calculation  smd  con- 
trivance ;  and  men  seek  to  promote  its  interests  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  by  somewhat  the  same  means,  that  they  would  en- 
deavor to  increase  an  estate.  The  life  of  faith  gives  way  to  the 
life  of  seqse.  The  active  spirit,  without  the  contemplative,  leads 
to  intellectual  barrenness  and  leanness  of  soul ;  the  contempla- 
tive without  the  active,  to  empty  sentimentalism  and  super^i- 
tion.  Those  minds  in  which  these  two  characteristics  have 
been  equally  developed,  have  always  produced  the  most  lasting  * 
benefit  to  the  church.  Such  were  the  minds  of  the  best  English 
thedogical  writers  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  tte  Common- 
wealth ;  and  such,  in  our  own  country,  were  the  minds  (A  Ed- 
*44 
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wards  and  Brainerd.  Those,  on  the  c<mtrary,  in  whom  one  of  ^ 
these  characteristics  has  been  strongly  developed  to  the  partttd 
or  almost  total  suppression  of  the  other,  however  good  their  in- 
tentions or  praiseworthy  their  zeal,  have  generally  dcNoe  as  much 
evil  as  good.  It  is  the  union  of  these  two  elemeDts,  that  has 
given  to  English  theology  the  advantage  over  every  other  in 
writings  on  practical  religion.  In  what  other  langoage  diaB 
we  find  books  of  this  sort  combining  so  much  sound  sense  and 
practical  wisdom  with  such  fervent  piety  and  deep  devotion,  as 
we  see  in  Baxter's  Call  and  Saints'  Rest,  in  the  Discoarses  of 
John  Howe  and  the  Commentaries  of  Leighton.l  Nor  have 
our  own  times,  or  our  own  nation,  been  destitute  of  writers  of 
this  class. 

Not  a  few  of  the  peculiarities  of  American  thedc^y  owe  thdr 
<Higin  to  the  circumstance,  that  we  are  situated  in  a  new  coun- 
try. We  have  no  ancient  univeisities,  nor  extensive  libraries, 
nor  liberal  foundations,  which  afford  the  opportunity  and  the 
means  for  extensive  literary  investigation.  The  wants  of  the 
country  and  the  wants  of  the  students,  many  of  whom  do  not 
commence  study  till  late  in  Ufe,  call  our  educated  men  immedi- 
ately to  active  service,  after  what  must  be,  at  best,  bat  a  hasty 
and  superficial  preparation :  and  in  after  life,  their  engrossing 
occupations  leave  them  but  little  leisure  or  inclination  to  com- 
pensate for  their  imperfect  acquirements  by  a  course  of  study, 
which  requires  thorough  intellectual  training  and  access  to 
many  books  in  various  languages.  If  our  divines  can  read  a 
little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  and  ^11  out  a  Hebrew  text  with 
the  help  of  the  Manual  Lexicon,  they  are  rather  above  the 
common  standard: — but  if,  in  addition  to  these  accomplish- 
ments, they  have  a  smattering  of  French,  and  an  ability  to  read 
German  commentary,  some  good  folks  are  almost  afraid  that 
such  prodigious  learning  must  be  a  hindrance  to  their  piety ! 
Is  this  picture  too  highly  colored  ?  I  would  a^,  how  many  of 
our  ministers  in  good  standing  can  read  the  original'  of  even 
Calvin's  Institutes,  without  construing  ?  This  is  not  reproach- 
fully spoken  :  such  is  the  natural  consequence  of  our  situatioii 
in  a  new  country,  where  there  are  comparatively  few  books,  but 
little  time  for  study,  and  a  great  abundance  of  woik.  Nor 
would  we  by  any  means  intimate  that  a  mere  knowledge  of 
languages  is  the  real  essence  of  intellectual  greatness.  Homer 
and  Socrates  were  both  intellectually  great,  and  Aristotle  and 
Plato  had  learning  as  well  as  greatness,  though  their  know- 
ledge of  languages  was  probably  luntted  to  their  mother  tongue. 
It  is  the  d^th  of  study,  and  not  the  extent  of  it,  that  gives  a 
man  intellectual  power.     Sdll,  at  the  present  time,  wl^n  the 
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hiunaii  mind  has  developed  itself  so  variously  in  the  different 
ages  and  nations  of  the  world,  a  man  must  seek  in  various  lan- 
guages for  that  sort  of  information  which  was  formerly  confin-> 
ed  to  one  <x  two,  or  his  views  of  the  actual  advancement  made 
in  human  knowledge  will  be  narrow  and  partial.  The  ability 
to  read  different  languages  ought  to  be  acquired  in  early  life, 
certainly  below  the  age  of  twenty,  before  the  mind  has  become 
tuo  muoh  occupied  with  things  to  attend  patiently  to  words. 
But  how  many  there  are  among  us,  who  do  not  even  com- 
mence the  Latin  grammar,  till  ihe  time  for  the  study  of  lan- 
guages is  well  nigh  past !  And  is  it  to  be  expected  that  many 
such  scholars  will  ever  make  themselves  familiar  with  tb^ 
minds  of  other  nations  than  their  own  ?  Much  more  than  is 
now  done  in  this  way,'however,  might  be  accomplished,  if  pub- 
lic opinion  would  only  demand  a  more  thorough  {H-eparation 
for  ccdlege,  a  more  thorough  course  of  study  in  coUege,  and 
higher  literary  attainments  in  professional  men.  We  are  happy 
to  believe  that  higher  demands  already  begin  to  be  made,  and 
that  they  are  daily  increasing. 

But  the  mind,  even  if  cramped  by  a  defective  education  and 
limited  attainments  in  learning,  will  still  demand  aliment.     If 
its  views  be  not  extended  by  an  extensive  course  of  study,  it 
will  seize  with  the  stronger  grasp  those  ideas  which  lie  within 
its  reach.    Our  theologians  have  not  been  idle,  though  they  have 
cultivated  comparatively  a  narrow  field.     In  those  departments 
of  study  which  require  but  little  knowledge  of  the  efforts  of  oth- 
er minds,  and  but  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the  actual  state 
of  thedogical  science  in  the  world,  they  have  produced  wcnrks 
of  great  merit.     Who  in  all  Christendom  stands  higher  as  a 
metaph3rsician  than  Edwards?     The  most  distinguished  phi- 
losophical and  ethical  writers  of  the  present  day,  among  whcnn 
we  may  mention  the  Frenchman  Cousin  and  the  Englishman 
Mackintosh,  venerate  his  talents  and  labors  in  this  science.     A 
foreign  schcior,  educated  at  the  universities  of  Copenhagen  and 
Halle,  who  has  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  metaphysics,  re- 
cently obtained  a  volume  of  Edwards,  whose  ^^litings  he  had 
till  then  never  seen.     Soon  after,  he  observed  to  the  writer  of 
this  article,  with  an  expression  of  agreeable  surprise  : — '^  Ich 
habe  90  eben  Edwards  gelesen^  und  er  ist  noch  tiefer  tTM 
KantJ^    (''  I  have  just  been  reading  Edwards,  and" he  is  even 
mare  profound  than  Kant.")    A  too  exclusive  attention,  in  our 
country,  to  metaphysical  theology,  and  a  very  limited  acquaint- 
ance with  theological  literature  in  general,  have  been  productive 
of  no  inconsiderable  evils.     We  have  almost  thought  that  met- 
Sifixyaca  is  the  whole  of  thedogy.    Some  theological  theories 
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have  been  regarded  as  original  and  highly  important,  and  in- 
volving the  essential  principles  of  religion,  which  a  more  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  dogmatic  history  would  have  shown  to 
be  but  the  apparitions  of  some  antiquated  speculations,  that  had 
faded  away  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  insignificance,  and 
which  have  power  to  do  neither  good  nor  harm,  only  as  they 
are  made  matter  of  contention.  This  is  a  sore  evil ;  and  to 
remedy  it,  our  theologians  ought  to  be  made  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  theological  writers  of  other  ages  and  other 
nations. 

If  from  our  own  country  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  G^- 
many,  we  shall  find  there  a  theological  developement  directly 
the  reverse  of  our  own.  The  German  theolc^ans  have  glar- 
ing faults  from  which  we  are  happily  free,  and  they  have  also 
great  and  striking  excellencies  to  which  we  can  at  present  lay 
no  claim.  The  theology  of  both  countries  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  sifting  the  two  and  mingling  together  the  better  por- 
tions of  each. 

The  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  Germans — ^perhi^ 
also,  to  some  extent,  their  native  temperament — have  led  them 
more  to  tlie  speculative  than  to  the  practical.     They  have  wit- 
nessed the  failure  of  many  attempts  for  the  renovation  of  thcar 
country  ;  instead  of  seeing  their  several  ptates  united  and  free, 
they  have  seen  little  but  oppression,  discord,  and  blood-sbed  by 
a  brother's  hand.     Their  fondest  hopes  have  been  so  often  dis- 
appointed, that  they  seem  to  have  relinquished  all  present  ex- 
pectation of  applying  speculative  principles  to  the  purposes  of 
practical  utility.     They  live  on  the  history  of  the  past  and  an- 
ticipations of  the  distant  future.     As  a  distinguished  writer  of 
their  own  has  said,  '  they  leave  the  empire  of  the  ocean  to  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  land  to  France,  and  reserve  to  themselves  the 
dominion  of  the  air.'     Literature  and  philosophy  are  the  (Mdy 
•ubjects  on  which  they  can  employ  their  minds  with  any  pros- 
pect of  advantage  ;  and  hence  their  unexampled  diligence  and 
success  in  these  pursuits.     Talents  and  ambition,  which  in  this 
country  would  find  note  in  politics,  or  at  the  bar,  or  in  schemes 
for  internal  improvement,  are  there  all  turned  into  \,he  field  of 
Uterary  investigation,  as  the  only  one  which  promises  distinct 
tion  without  incurring  the  jealousy  of  government.    They  may 
q)eculate  as  freely  as  they  choose,  if  they  will  not  apply  their 
•peculations  to  the  disturbing  of  the  existing  order  of  thingSi 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  must  be  the  effect  of  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety upon  the  character  of  the  public  mind.  Knowledge  cajo- 
not  be  carried  into  practice ;  speculation  cannot  be  tested  by 
experience.    Accordingly  there  are  no  limits  to  the  bddnesB, 
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the  freedom,  and  even  the  extravagance  of  speculation.  The 
deep  feeling  of  the  intrinaic  excellence  and  importance  cf  tnith^ 
which  always  exists  where  truth  is  a  practical  reality,  is  there 
to  Bome  extent  lost ;  for  neither  truth  nor  error  seems  essential- 
ly to  affect  the  condition  of  real  life.  The  pur^it  of  knowledge 
becomes  a  pastime,  a  refuge  from  the  irksomeness  of  a  com- 
pelled inactivity ;  it  is  entered  upon  for  the  sake  of  the  employ- 
ment and  the  distinction  it  affords,  rather  than  from  any  hope 
of  becoming  essentially  happier  or  better  by  the  possession  of 
knowledge.  Hence,  in  the  German  writers  there  is  often  want- 
ing that  high  appreciation  and  deep  love  of  truth  for  the  sake 
of  its  practical  results,  that  manUness  of  tone,  and  that  earnest 
determination  to  do  gdod,  which  gives  such  an  interest  to  the 
W<M:ks  of  the  best  English  authors. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  which  almost  necessarily  re- 
sult from  their  condition,  the  Germans  have  excellencies,  too, 
no  less  peculiar  and  important     They  Uve  much  within  them- 
selves, and  are  accustomed  to  watch  closely  the  operations  of 
their  own  minds.     I'hey  are  meditative?,  foil  of  a  silent  and 
quiet,  but  deep  enthusiasm.     They  have  more  of  a  philosophi- 
cal spirit  than  the  English,  and  their  philosophy  is  of  a  higher 
order  and  more  solemn  tone.    The  religious  spirit  in  Germany, 
though  it  may  be  deemed  somewhat  mystical,  has  less  of  eartb- 
Imess  than  it  has  here.     There  is  generally  a  depth  and  sim- 
plicity, and  an  absence  of  all  worldly  calculation  in  the  feelings 
of  a  religious  German,  which  we  seldom  find  among  ourselves. 
Their  learning  is  altogether  more  thorough  and  accurate  than 
ours.     Study  is  the  business  of  their  Uves ;  and  they  accustom 
themselves  from  early  youth  to  habits  of  patient  and  complete 
investigation.     The  original  sources  of  knowledge  in  all  its  va- 
rious departments  lie  before  them,  and  they  are  never  debarred 
access  to  them  through  want  of  ability  to  read  an  ancient  or  a 
foreign  language.     They  can  avail  themselves  of  the  learned 
treasures  not.  only  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  modem  Eunqpe, 
but  of  Arabia  and  Syria  and  eastern  Asia. 

These  are  qualities  in  which  we  cannot  at  present  pretend 
to  bear  any  comparison  with  the  Germans ;  and  they  are  qual- 
bies,  too,  of  the  highest  importance.  How  then  can  a  greater 
service  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  learning  in  our 
land,  than  by  adapting  the  best  German  works  to  the  state  of 
things  in  our  own  country,  and  transferring  them  to  our  lan- 
guage? Can  we  not  add  our  own  practical  sense  to  German 
eruttition,  and  fill  up  our  own  shallowness  by  German  depth  ? 
We  are  aUe,  surely,  to  reap  the  advantages  of  their  learning 
and  philosophy,  without  adapting  their  skepticiBm,  or  becoming 
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mystics.  The  best  schdars  are  English  who  have  completed 
their  educaticm  in  Germany ;  and  the  best  books  are  by  Eng- 
lish writers  who  have  made  a  free  and  discriminating  use  of 
German  helps. 

We  are,  therefore,  grateful  for  every  attempt  to  make  oar 
countrymen  femiliar  with  the  scholars  of  Germany.  But  mere 
translati(H)  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  There  b  often  as 
much  need  of  remodelling  the  form  in  which  the  thoughts  are 
presented,  and  of  adapting  the  mode  of  philosophi^nng  to  the 
state  of  science  in  our  own  country,  as  there  is  of  transferring 
the  words  and  sentences  from  their  idiom  to  ours.  The  Bibli- 
cal Theology  of  Storr  and  Flatt  is  written  on  a  plan,  and  with 
a  design,  so  different  from  any  thing  to  which  we  are  accustom- 
ed, that,  profound  and  elaborate  as  it  really  is,  many  of  our 
scholars,  because  they  cannot  take  it  up  and  read  it  through,  as 
they  would  Dr.  Dwight's  Lectures,  wonder  in  what  its  excd- 
lence  consists.  Its  excellence  consists  in  its  being  a  scientific 
arrangement  and  thorough  exegesis  of  the  most  important  doc- 
trinal texts  of  Scripture.  It  is  a  philosophical  system  of  the 
materials  of  thought  on  the(4ogical  tq)ics :  its  design  is  to  guide 
and  aid  the  student  in  his  own  theological  studies,  and  not  to 
furnish  the  work  ready  done  to  his  hands.  It  is  not  appreci- 
ated, because  it  does  just  what  Bishop  Butler  wished  might  be 
done  in  his  day,  states  the  bare  premises  and  the  conclusk)Ds, 
without  artificially  Unking  them  together. 

,  Professor  Stuart  adopted  the  right  plan  in  the  beginning, 
and  this  plan  is  followed  up  in  the  Biblical  Repository  widi 
great  ability  and  success.  The  work,  whose  title  stands  at  the 
head  of  these  remarks,  is  also  one  of  the  most  successfid  at- 
tempts that  have  hitherto  been  made  in  the  way  of  translation. 
Nor  is  it  a  mere  translation  ;  fob  the  translator  ^as  constantly 
kept  his  eye  upon  the  state  of  theological  science  in  our  own 
country,  and  endeavored  to  adapt  his  work  to  it  by  a  series  of 
judicious  notes.  These  notes  are  for  the  most  part  written  with 
great  care,  and  contain  numerous  references  to  the  best,  modem 
writers  of  Germany.  As  comparatively  few,  who  will  use  this 
translation,  can  have  access  to  German  writers,  we  think  it 
would  have  added  much  to  the  utility  of  the  work,  if  the  trans- 
lator had  more  frequently  referred  his  readere  to  the  standard 
English  theolc^ans.  Owen,  Baxter,  Edwards,  Leighton,  Stil- 
lin^eet.  Watts,  Doddridge,  Horseley,  and  many  other  writers 
in  the  English  language,  we  canhot  help  thinking,  are,  both  as 
icholars  and  theologians,  as  instructive  and  as  worthy  of  notice 
as  Moms,  Reinhard,  Koeppen,  Bretschneider,  Schleiermacfaef, 
Hahn^  or  any  other  of  the  so  often  quoted  Germans ;  besides 
bemg  much  more  accessible  to  the  English  student. 
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Mr.  Woods  has  enriched  his  traoslalioD  with  a  very  valuable 
Preface,  which,  as  most  readers  will  be  likely  to  thmk,  gives 
indicatioDs  of  even  a  deeper  philosophical  spirit  and  a  more  gen- 
erous flow  of  soul  than  the  original  work  itself.  We  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  making  oqe  quotation,  in  which 
Mr^  W.  describes  the  consequences  of  what  are  called  Uberal 
jninciples  in  theology. 

"  Theologianfl,  it  is  said,  have  no  choice  left  them,  and  most  adopt  the 
vplendid  results  which  are  every  day  disclosed  in  all  departments  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  if  they  would  not  suffer  theology  to  fall  into  contempt,  must  ad- 
mit some  compromise  between  its  antiquated  doctrines,  and  the  rapid  progress 
of  light.  To  effect  this  compromise  is  the  office  assigned  to  modern  Ration- 
▲I.I8M,  by  one  of  its  ablest  apologists.  Rationalism,  says  Bretschneider,  de- 
signs to  restore  the  interrupted  harmony  between  theology  and  human  sci- 
ences, and  is  the  necessary  product  of  the  scientific  cultivation  of  modem 
times. — But  whence  the  necessity  of  this  compromise  ?  It  is  a  necessity 
with  which  the  believer  in  Revelation  can  never  be  pressed,  and  which  cer- 
tainly was  not  felt  by  theologians  of  the  old  stamp.  They  had  not  asserted 
their  independence  of  the  Pope  and  the  school-men,  ouly  to  yield  it  again  to 
the  empiric.  And  as  to  the  advantages  of  this  compromise, — what  Im  real-- 
ly  been  accomplished  by  this  far-famed  Rationalism,  alter  all  its  promises  ? 
It  professed  friendship  for  Christianitf ,  but  has  proved  its  deadly  foe  )  stand- 
ing within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  it  has  been  in  league  with  the  enemy 
without,  and  has  readily  adopted  every  thing  which  infidelity  could  ensen- 
der,  and  as  studiously  rejected  every  thing  which  tiue  philosophy  has  done 
to  confirm  the  truths  of  Revelation.  It  promised  to  save  Theology  from  con- 
tempt ;  and  how  has  this  promise  been  performed  ?  In  the  days^  of  Spener, 
Theolo^  was  the  Queen  of  Sciences,  so  acknowledged  by  the  mouth  of  Ba- 
con, Leibnitz,  Haller,  and  others, — their  chosen  oracles.  She  wore  the  in- 
signia of  divinity  ;  and  '  filled  her  odorous  lamp*  at  the  very  original  fountain 
of  light.  But  in  an  evil  hour,  she  took  this  flattering  Rationalism  to  her  bo- 
som, ^ow  stript  of  every  mark  of  divinity,  cut  off  from  her  native  souroes 
of  light,  and  thrust  out  into  the  dark,  this  Foolish  Virgin  is  compelled  to  say 
to  her  sister  Sciences,  *  Give  me  of  your  oil ;  for  my  lamp  has  gone  out'  " 

Mr*  W.  has  read  extensively  and  studied  deeply,  and  we 
hope  that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  his  labors  for  the  theo- 
logical literature  of  our  country.  He  has  our  most  hearty  wish- 
es for  his  continued  success  and  happiness  in  the  prosecution  of 
studies  so  delightful  in  themdelves  and  of  such  deep  interest  to 
the  moral  welfare  of  mankind. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  original  work,  as  a  system  of  thedogy, 
we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  speak  after  the  second  volume 
has  made  its  appearance.  Thus  far  it  seems  characterised  by 
a  method  perspicuous  and  scientific,  by  great  simplicity  of 
thought  and  language,  thorough  examination  of  texts,  judicious 
selection  of  arguments,  and  gentle,  unostentatious  piety.  The 
literature,  also,  of  theology,  and  the  history  of  its  principal  doc- 
trines, are  given  with  great  clearness  and  fidelity,  and  with 
copious  references  to  authorities.  In  reference  to  the  present 
state  of  theolc^cal  science  in  our  country,  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  work. 
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.  We  do  not  find  in  Dr.  Knapp  the  stnmg  iocdieetual  nerveof 
Doederlein,  nor  the  rich  philoeophicai  spirit  of  Thduck ;  but 
his  plain  good  sense,  hi^  skill  in  exegesis,  his  acuteoeas  in  un- 
raveUing  the  sophisms  of  error,  his  accurate  acqaaintance  with 
the  history  of  theological  literature,  his  Christiaa  goodneaB  of 
heart,  adapt  his  work  admirably  to  the  present  wants  of  our 
'theological  community.  We  look  for  the  appearance  of  the 
second  volume  with  eager  anticipation. 


Discours  sur  V etude  de  Vhistmre  du  Christianisme  ei  son  mtOUi 
pour  Tepoque  •  actueUe — Pronancie  d  Genkve^  dams  la  sewut 
douvertur':  dun  cours  sur  rhist(fire  de  la  Reformation  et  da 
Reformateurs  de  PAllcmande  au  seiziSme  siicle,  par  M.  Merit 

.  2>*  Auhignk^  Ministre  du  Saint  Evangile  dans  F  EgHse  ra- 
formee  et  ancitn  Pasteur ^  President  du  Consistoire  de  fegUu 
protestante  de  BruzeUes,    Qeaeve.    1832. 

The  name  of  Geneva  is  connected  with  a  thousand  interest- 
ing associations,    as  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation,  the  asylum 
of  Uberty,  and  the  residence  of  distinguished  Divines  and  sdiol- 
ars  for  many  ages.     But  it  is  now  still  more  interesting  as  the 
scene  of  an  approaching  contest  betwe^i  truth  and  error,  which 
will  draw  upon  it  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Christian  church.  Tbe 
apostasy  of  her  ancient  Seminary  and  Company  of  Pastors  is 
well  known.     After  having  passed  through  the  same  stag« 
of  conceahnent  and  evasion,  which  form  the  invariable  history 
of  defection  from  the  truth,  they  at  length  openly  avow  that 
system  of  belief,  or  rather  disbeUef,  which,  under  all  the  multi- 
farious forms  and  titles  which  it  assumes,  has  ever  this  charac- 
teristic, that  it  exalts  reason  to  the  place  and  au<hority  of  de- 
throned revelation.     But  though  the  avowal  of  these  doctrines 
has  been  comparatively  recent,  yet  they  have  long  exerted  an 
influence  not  the  less  pernicious,  because  it  was  diffused  iu  se- 
cret smd  covered  by  the  most  artful  dissimulation.     A  rapid  de- 
cay of  piety  must  ever  fc^ow,  when   the  vital  energy  of  the 
word  of  God  is  withdrawn.     It  was  thus  with  the  church  at 
Geneva.     She  soon  fell  into  the  most  deplorable  lukewarmness. 
—The  things  which  remained  were  ready  to  die, — But  God 
never  suffered  a  total   extinction    of  piety.      The  visits  of 
Haldane  and  Drummond  and  other  pious  Englishmen,  and  of 
our  own  Bruen  and  Mason  fanned  the  expiring  ^rk  which 
is  now  blazing  up  into  a  glorious  and  fiBU*-seen  beacon,  awaken- 
ing throughout  Christendom  the  hope  that  a  new  Reforma- 
tion is  about  to  break  forth  fr<»n  Geneva — a  reformation  not 
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leflB  necessary,  and  we  trust,  destined  to  prove  not  less  complete, 
than  that  in  which  the  church  emerged  from  the  darkness  and 
superstition  of  popery — a  reformation  from  deadly  apathy  to 
all  genuine  religion  and  sneering  contempt  of  its  most  sacred 
and  vital  truths. 

Christians  at  Geneva  (hitherto  overawed  by  an  ecclesiastical 
organization  wedded  to  the  stateHind  wielding  its  power — a 
power  of  which  they  have  made,  and  still  make,  the  most  un- 
generous uae)  have  at  length,  become  convinced,  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  make  a  more  decided  and  conspicuous  avowal  of  their 
faith,  and  to  act  on  the  offensive  against  the  prevailing  efror 
and  indifference.  The  first  result  of  this  movement  was  the 
formation  in  the  last  year  (we  believe)  of  the  Evangelical  So- 
ciety, designed  to  serve  as  the  centre  and  organ  of  Christian 
and  benevolent  operation.  This  Society  has  exerted  itself  in 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  net  only  in  Switzerland,  but 
in  the  neighboring  departments  of  France.  It  has  established 
at  Geneva  a  weekly  lecture  (already  most  numerously  and  re- 
spectably attended,)  where  those  evangelical  doctrines  are 
preached  which  are  no  longer  to  be  heard  in  the  temples 
of  the  establishment.  But  their  most  important  step  has  been  the 
establishment  of  "  the  New  EvangeUcal  School  of  Theology." 
It  was  founded  in  September  18.31,  and  was  annoimced  in 
the  same  month  by  one  communication  addressed  to  ^'  the 
Syndics  and  Council  of  State  of  the  Republic  and  Canton  of 
Geneva,"  and  another  "  to  the  Churches,  Universities  and  all 
the  faithful  of  Protestant  Christendom."  Both  these  docu- 
ments contain  an  able  and  temperate  exposition  of  the  motives 
which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  School. 

The  interesting  location  of  this  Seminary,  the  distinguished 
men  who  fill  its  various  departments  of  instruction,  above  all, 
the  great  and  important  emergency  in  which  it  originated,  all 
have  caused  its  establishment  to  be  regarded  as  the  rising  of 
the  morning-star  on  Europe.  It  will  probably  exert  a  wide  and 
salutary  influence  on  Switzerland  itself,  of  which  Geneva  is 
the  principal  canton  and  head  of  influence.  But  it  is  as  a  means 
of  evangelizing  France,  that  it  awakens  our  deepest  interest 
an  I  highest  expectations.  What  a  vast  field  does  that  country 
open  to  Christian  enterprise  in  a  free,  ingenious  and  enlighten- 
ed, but  dissolute  and  infidel  population  of  33,000,000  ? — A  pop- 
ulation, too,  effectually  emancipated  from  papal  bigotry,  and 
weary  of  political  experiments,  which  in  fulfilment  of  their 
magnificent  promises,  have  produced  nothing  but  the  abortive 
and  fruitless  agonies  of  revolution — and  thus  prepared  by  ur* 
precedented  sufferings  and  disappointments,  to  appreciate  and 
embrace  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God.     The  actual 
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success  of  the  Gospel  at  this  time  in  France,  as  it  is  preached 
by  itinerants  supported  by  private  patronage  is,  perhaps,  unex- 
ampled since  apostolic  times.  An  individual,  supported  by  a  gen- 
tleman in  this  country,  has  in  nine  months  collected  at  Cher- 
bourg, a  congregation  large  enough  to  demand  a  salary  from  gov- 
ernment, a  church  of  sixteen  members,  and  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing Sunday  school.  His  place  is  now  occupied  by  an  evan- 
gelical preacher  of  the  estabUshed  Protestant  church,  and  the  in- 
defatigable pioneer  has  gone  to  break  ground  in  the  same  man- 
ner at  Brest.  This  is  but  one  instance  of  many  others  of  whidi 
intelligence  has  reached  us  within  a  few  weeks.  But  where 
are  the  laborers  to  gather  in  the  harvest  which  now  whitens  the 
fields  o{  that  vast  country  ?  Great  numbers  of  young  men, it 
is  true,  are  offering  themselves,  eager  for  employment  and  sat- 
isfied with  the  bare  means  of  subsistence — but  where  are  they 
to  receive  their  education  ?  Shall  they  lesort^  to  the  Semina- 
ries of  Montauban,  or  Strasbourg,  or  the.  old  Seminary  of  Gen- 
eva, where  they  must  hear  the  Divinity  of  their  Saviour 
denied,  and  the  quaintnesses  and  alledged  discrepancies  of 
Scripture  held  up  to  perpetual  ridicule  in  the  lectures  of  their 
Professors  ?  Yet  such  is  the  only  instruction  to  which  thCT 
have  had  Access.  These  are  the  only  seminaries  in  French 
Europe — they  arc  the  only  avenues  to  the  pulpits  of  the 
French  Protestant  churches.  And  though  all  founded  and  en- 
dowed to  perpetuate  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the 
Reformation,  they  are  now  arrayed  in  direct  hostility  to  both. 
Such  was  the  exigency  which  demanded  the  establishment 
of  the  "  New  Evangelical  School  of  Theology." — Tt  is  well  de- 
scribed in  one  of  the  circulars  issued  by  the  Evangelical  Socie- 
ty, as  fdlows, 

'*  We  have  just  said,  and  it  is  too  easy  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  this  school  was  necessary.  If 
the  young  men  who  repair  to  the  Academies  of  France  and 
Geneva  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  ministry  of  the 
word  of  hfe  are  there  imbued  with  erroneous  doctrine;  if  the 
professors  are  hostile  to  those  truths,  for  instruction  in  which 
all  our  pulpits  were  erected,  all  our  schools  opened,  all  our  in- 
stitutions endowed ;  if  the  course  of  study  at  those  schoob 
is  not  firee ;  if  pupils  who  are  attached  to  the  faith  of  the 
RefcMrmers  and  Apostles  have  there  no  opportunity  of  fol- 
lowing those  instructions  which  answer  to  their  wants  and 
which  satisfy  their  consciences ;  if  pious  parents  who  wish  0 
devote  their  sons  to  the  ministry,  must  c<Hidemn  them  to  pass 
4he  four  finest  years  of  their  youth  in  studies  which  undermine 
the  foundations  of  our  faith ;  in  a  word,  if  it  is  true  that  Arian- 
ism  overturns  the  Gospel  firom  its  base ;  then  certainly,  the  e»- 
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tablisbmentof  this  schod  was  indispensable. The  churches 

are  themselves  convinced  of  it.  We  only  recall  an  acknowl- 
edged fact,"  &c. 

No  location  could  have  been  selected  for  this  school,  perhaps 
on  the  continent,  combining  so  many  advantages  as  Geneva. 
Its  exceUent  climate,  its  polished  and  elevated  society,  in  which 
are  to  be  found  men  of  the  highest  distinction  in  almost  every 
department  of  science,  the  purity  of  its  vernacular  French,  the 
very  moderate  expenses  of  living,  and  not  least,  perhaps,  its 
venerable  and  inspiring  associations — all  invest  it  with  attrac- 
tions which  will  not  only  render  it  a  place  of  general  resort  to 
theological  students  from  France,  but,  as  in  the  days  of  her  own 
renowned  Calvin,  will  probably  invite  occasional  pupils  from  dis- 
tant countries. 

Still  more  substantial  attractions,  however,  are  presented  in  a 
corps  of  highly  endowed  Professors.  The  department  of  Exe- 
gesis is  filled  by  men  from  the  right  quarter,  from  Germany, 
Germany  as  it  now  is ;  men  who  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Tho- 
luck  and  Neander.  Men  who  have  passed  through  the  intox- 
ication of  Rationalism  and  have  sobered  themselves  by  deeper 
draughts  at  the  fountains  of  knowledge.  At  the  head  of  this 
4lep^rtment  is  M.  Steiger  of  Berlin,  of  whom  Professor  Tho- 
luck  says.  "  If  he  has  access  to  the  necessary  means,  he  will 
render  the  present  day  an  epoch  in  the  learned  world."  Mr. 
Steiger  is  knowti  in  Europe  as  the  author  of  the  best  refutation 
of  German  Rationalism  and  of  a  valuable  commentary  on  the 
first  Epistle  of  Peter.  His  associate  in  this  department  is  M. 
Havernich,  whose  commentary  on  Daniel  is  mentioned  by  Tho- 
luck,  is  an  important  accession  to  the  biblical  literature  of  the 
day.  He  is  farther  characterized  by  a  distinguished  scholar  of 
Berlin  as  follows,  "  The  publications  of  M.  Havernich  would 
serve  to  restore  the  Theology  of  Protestant  France,  and  would 
increase  the  reputation  of  the  Seminary  in  France,  Germany, 
and  even  in  Ensfland  and  America,  where  they  have  been  for 
sometime  translating  the  pernicious  works  of  Gesenius, /or 
want  of  better, ^^  The  department  of  practical  Theology  and 
pastoral  care  is  filled  by  M.  Galland,  and  that  of  dc^matical 
Theology  by  M.  Gaussen,  the  well  known  pastor  of  Satigny, 
though  degraded  from  his  charge  and  his  pastoral  ofiice  within 
a  few  weeks  by  the  liberal  party  of  the  venerable  company  of 
pastors  for  being  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  this  Semi- 
nary. "  He  is,"  says  a  countryman  of  his  own,  "  the  Calvin 
of  our  times ;  Calvin,  with  more  winning  manners  and  a 
more  expansive  charity." 

The  discourse  of  which  we  have  placed  the  title  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  is  the  first  fruits  of  this  institution.    It  was  deliv- 
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ered  at  GcDeva  in  January  of  the  present  year  by  M.  Merle 
D'Aubign^,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  New 
Seminary.  He  held  the  pastoral  office  successively  at  Berlin 
and  Brussels,  and  sustains  a  high  reputation  in  the  European 
churches  for  his  eloquence  and  piety.  It  was  introductory,  as 
its  title  imports,  to  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  "  history  of  the 
Reformation  and  of  the  Reformers  of  Germany  to  the  16th 
century,"  not  forming  a  part  of  the  regular  instruction  of  the 
Seminary,  but  separate  and  preparatory,  and  "  attended,"  as  a 
note  informs  us,  "  not  by  an  auditory  of  students,  but  by  an  as- 
sembly composed  of  persons  of  various  ages  and  of  both  sexes." 
It  is  dedicated  to  Neander,  the  intimate  personal  friend  of  the 
author,  and  the  father  of  Modern  Ecclesiastical  History, 

This  introductory  discourse  has  given  us  the  impression  that 
Professor  Merle  D'Aubigne  is  admirably  qualified  for  the  task 
he  has  undertaken,  viz.  to  deUver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  adapted  to  popular  kistmction  and  impres- 
sion. To  do  this,  on  any  subject  connected  with  religion,  in 
the  present  thoughtless  and  skeptical  condition  of  European  so- 
ciety, is  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  '  To  accomplish  it,  a 
man  must  be  learned,  deeply  learned;  but  this  is  not  all. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  generation  which  regarded  mere 
learning  with  less  respect,  than  our  own.  To  the  treasures  ac- 
quired by  solitary  research,  he  must  add  the  acutene?5?,  versatil- 
ity and  readiness  of  mind,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  actual 
and  wide  intercour^  with  the  living  world.  He  will  be  less 
occupied  in  meetiftg  arguments,  than  insinuations.  He  must 
be  able  to  reply  to  sarcasms  with  dignity.  He  must  hkve  a  pro- 
found insight  into  the  spirit  of  his  own  times,  and  be  able  to 
bring  the  results  of  past  ages  to  combat  its  errors  and  rectify  its 
speculations  ;  above  all,  his  heart  nmst  be  thoroughly  warmed 
with  his  subject,  and  he  must  speak  with  the  force  and  ardor, 
which  can  only  proceed  from  an  entire  and  honest  conviction 
of  the  truth  and  importance  of  what  he  utters.  We  repeat  our 
conviction,  that  the  author  of  this  Discourse  possesses  these 
rare  qualifications  in  a  superior  degree — an  evidence  of  which 
may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  laigely 
quoted  with  high  encomiums  by  one  of  the  weekly  papers  of 
Paris.     We  present  our  readers  with  a  few  extracts. 

After  showing  the  superior  interest  of  the  history  of  Christi- 
anity over  the  history  of  poUtics  and  of  Kterature,  and  answer- 
ing, in  a  masterly  manner,  the  sarcastic  objections  to  this  history 
arising  from  the  spirit  of  infidel  mockery,  he  thus  replies  to  the 
more  serious  objection,  that  Christianity  has  shackled  the  human 
mind  and  kept  our  race  in  perpetual  infancy. 

"  We  shall  not  even  speak  of  the  blesdngs  which  Chris- 
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tianity  bestows  in  a  future  life,  though  these  are  its  principal 
objects,  but  we  shall  meet  our  adversaries  on  their  own  ground. 
Liet  a  map  of  the  world — a  statistical  table  of  the  nations,  de- 
cide the  question.  Where  is  light  ?  Where  is  darkness  1 
Where  is  liberty?  Where  U  slavery?  Mark  the  obscurity 
which  envelopes  all  unconverted  countries,  and  the  light  which 
rests  upon  those  where  ChrivStianity  is  found.  What  has  rent 
asunder  the  dark  and  murky  veil  which  so  long  overspread  the 
islands  of  Otaheite,  of  Eimeo,  of  Hawaii  ?  Christianity.  Nay 
more,  mark  with  a  pencil  upon  this  map,  by  successive  shad- 
ings, those  countries  where  there  is  most  light,  morality,  and 
freedom.  You  will  find  but  one  scale  of  progression — that  of 
Christianity  itself  Wherever  the  Gospel  enjoys  the  highest 
respect,  there  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  the  true 
blessings  of  humanity.  The  United  States  of  America,  Great 
Britain,  other  evangelical  countries,  where  the  light  of  the 
Word  shines  in  its  greatest  purity,  will  be  at  the  summit, of  the 
scale ;  and  those  deepening  shades  of  the  transition  by  which 
you  are  conducted  from  Christian  nations  to  those  which  are 
not  so,  will  be  found  on  those  regions  of  the  earth  where  Chris- 
tianity exists,  it  is  true,  but  is  neutralized  by  the  human  ele^ 
ments  which  are  blended  with  it." 

The  concluding  remarks  are  exceedingly  impressive  and  no- 
ble, and  discover  a  familiarity  with  the  far-reaching  views  of 
prophecy  which  are  peculiar  to  Hengstenberg  and  the  modem 
prophetical  school  of  Germany. 

"It  is  the  reign  of  Christ  which  has  brought  unity  to  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  and  to  their  history;  and  by  it,  the  disjointed  mem- 
bers ar  J  formed  into  one  body.  One  of  the  most  essential  and  inv* 
porlant  ideas  of  the  epoch  in  which  we  Uve,  which  perhaps  has 
only  slightly  (raced  itself  on  many  minds,  but  which  will  ever 
become  the  fundamental  thought  of  those  who  meditate  and  be- 
lieve, is,  that  in  the  new  period  which  opens  before  us  there  ought 
not  so  much  to  be  a  personal  history,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  peoples, 
as  a  general  history  of  humanity.  Our  epoch  is  the  point  where 
numerous  filaments,  coming  from  different  quarters,  unite,  and 
fi"om  whence  they  proceed  in  a  single  cord.  And  what  is  this 
new  period,  if  it  be  not  the  consummation  of  the  purposes  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  While  a  few  philosophers  have  feebly  discerned  of  late 
something  of  this  vast  centralization  of  human  races.  Christian- ' 
ity  points  the  world  to  the  annunciation  this  great  event  of  hu- 
manity addressed  two  thousand  years  before  the  actual  ^ra  to 
the  Chaldean  Abraham,  and  to  the  still  more  surprising  expres- 
sion of  its  founder, "  There  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  Shep- 
herd." The  religions  of  antiquity  rendered  impossible  this  yast 
assemblage  of  nations.  Like  the  languages  of  Babel,  they  were  so 
45* 
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many  i^lls  which  separated  the  nations  from  eadi  other.  Thej 
were  national  gods  which  were  adored  by  the  tribes  of  the  eaith ; 
they  pertained  only  to  the  people  who  had  made  them;  they  had 
no  points  of  contact,  none  of  sympathy,  with  any  other  nation. 
Falsehood  has,  a  thousand  strange  faces  which  have  no  common 
resemblance.  Truth  alone  is  one,  and  can  alone  unite  the  races 
of  the  earth.  The  idea  oi  a  universal  kingdom  of  truth  and  pu- 
rity, remained  unknown  to  the  ancient  world ;  and  if  some  wise 
men  had  a  vague  and  obscure  presentiment  of  it,  it  was  ta 
them  only  an  ideal,  without  the  possibility  of  their  even  con- 
ceiving what  could  convert  it  inta  a  reality.  Christ  appears, 
and  soon  accomplishes  what  the  religions  and  the  sages  of  the 
world  had  not  been  able  even  to  foresee.  He  founds  a  spiritu- 
al kingdom,  to  which  all  nations  are  invited  ;.  he  overturns,  ii) 
the  energetic  language  of  the  Apostle,  the  "  enclosures,"  the 
"  middle  walls  of  partition"  which  separated  the  nations,  and 
unites  them  together  to  form  one  body,  one  new  man^  before 
God.  Christianity  is  not,  like  the  ancient  religions,  a  doctrine 
adapted  only  to  a  certain  degree  of  developement  of  the  nations ; 
it  is  a  truth,  descended  from  heaven  to  earth,  which  can  act, 
at  once,  on  men  of  every  climate  and  every  grade  of  culture. 
It  imparts  to  human  nature,  whatever  be  its  asperities  or  the 
various  modifications  which  letters  and  philosophy  have  caused 
it  to  undergo,  the  principle  of  a  new  and  truly  diving  life.  And 
it  is  this  Hfe  which  must  be,  at  once,  the  great  means  of  devel- 
opement for  all  nations,  and  the  centre  of  their  unity.  No 
sooner  has  it  appeared,  than  the  true  cosmopolism  b^ins  to 
exist  in  the  world.  The  citizens  of  Judea,  of  Pontus,  of  Greece, 
of  Egypt,  of  Rome,  till  that  hour  enemies  to  each  other,  em- 
bmce  as  brethren.  Christianity  is  that  tree  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture, "  the  leaves  of  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 
It  ao<s  at  once,  on  the  most  opposite  conditions  of  human  socie- 
ty. It  regenerates,  it  vivifies  the  corrupted  worid  of  the  Caesars, 
and  shoilly  after  subdues  and  civilizes  the  barbarous  hordes  of 
the  Noril*.  Aind  at  the  hour  when  I  write,  it  produces  the 
same  e1:lrts  on  the  citizens  of  London,  of  Beriin,  of  Paris,  and 
on  the  savaa^e  of  Greenland,  of  CaflTmria,  and  of  Sandwich. 
The  net  is  ihrown  over  the  whde  earth,  and  the  day  is  not  dis- 
tant, when  a  divine  hand  will  draw  captive  within  it,  all  the 
races  of  men." 

We  are  unable  to  follow  our  author  in  his  developement  of 
these  important  thoughts,  and  in  his  spirited  and  masteriy  refii-* 
tation  of  the  objections  which  they  may  be  expected  to  excite 
from  French  Infidelity  and  Geneveee  Liberalism.  The  whde 
conclusion  (of  which  we  have  given  a  very  incomdderable  part) 
*  h.  ix. 
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IB  rich  wkh  profound  and  original  thought  Evwy  line  of  te 
deserves  to  be  read  and  pondered.  Indeed,  the  Discourse  m 
well  worthy  of  being  presented  entire  to  the  American  public  in 
a  translation  ;  and  if  this  is  not  done,  we  shall  probably  give 
some  further  extracts  in  a  future  number. 


Baptism  in  its  Mode  and  Subjects,  considered,  and  the  Ar» 
gumenls  of  Mr.  Eioing  and  Dr,  Wardlaw  refuted.  By  Alex- 
ander Carhon,  a.  M.,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Edinhur^gh, 
Together  with  a  Review  of  Dr.  Dwight  on  Baptism.  By  F. 
L.  Cox,  LL.  D.,  of  London.  New  York  :  C.  C.  P.  Crosby. 
1832.     pp.  395. 

The  subject  of  Baptism  seems  to  have  excited  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  attention  of  late,  among  the  Dissenters  of  England  and 
Scotland.  The  principal  writers  on  the  one  side  have  been  the 
Rev.^Greville  Ewing  and  Dr.  Wardlaw;  and  those  on  the  other, 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Carson  and  Dr.  Cox.  The  publication  be- 
fore us  is  the  latest  on  the  subject  which  has  been  received  in 
this  country,  and  is  almost  entirely  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Carson* 
A  few  pages  are  added  by  Dr.  Cox,  animadverting  on  some  of  the 
positions  of  Dr.  Dwight.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  go  into  a 
full  examination  of  the  work;  and  yet  we  are  unwilling  to  pass  it 
altogether  without  notice. 

1.  Mr.  Carson  makes  several  important  concessions,  such  as  have 
not  been  often  made  by  writers  on  that  side  of  the  question.  In 
the  6rst  place,  he  admits  that  the  word  pamo),  from  which  pon^ 
n^ot}  is  formed,  literally  signifies  to  dye  as  well  as  to  dip,  and  to 
dye  or  color  **  in  any  manner,*'  whether  the  operation  be  perforn^ 
ed  by  dipping  or  not.*  This  proposition  he  supports  by  several 
incontestable  examples.  And  after  adducing  them,  he  says, 
'*  Having  such  evidence  before  my  eyes,  I  could  not  deny  this  to 
my  opponents,  even  were  it  a  difficulty  as  to  the  subject  of  the 
mode  of  baptism.  In  a  controversialist,  nothing  can  compensate 
for  candor;  and  facts  ought  to  be  admitted,  even  when  they  ap- 
pear unfavorable." 

2.  Mr.  C.  admits  that,  in  some  points,  *^  the  baptism  of  John 
was  essentially  different  from  the  baptism  of  the  Apostolic  com- 
mission. John  did  not  baptize  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
olr  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  did  not  baptize  into  the 
faith  of  Christ  as  come,  but  as  about  to  be  made  manifest.^ — 
"  John's  baptism,"  he  further  adds,  "  did  not  serve  for  Christ's. 
Paul  baptized  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  because  they  had 
not  been  baptized  into  the  faith  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ; 

*  "  fiiorrm  signifi^  to  dye  hi  sprinkling  as^roperly  as  by  dipping,  though 
eriginally  it  was  confined  to  the  latter."    p. 
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and  because  tbcy  had  been  baptized  only  in  the  fahh.of  the  Ifei- 
aiah  to  come." 

3.  It  has  been  commonly  urged  against  the  baptism  of  iofaota, 
that  this  practice  is  not  expressly  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament 
Positive  institutions,  it  is  said,  are  never  left  as  matter  of  infer- 
e&ce,  but  are  always  enforced  by  express  commands.  But  Mr.  C. 
aays,  "  I  do  not  object  to  inference.  On  the  contrary,  I  receive 
what  is  made  out  by  inference,  just  as  I  recei?e  the  most  direct 
statement."  He  adds,  however,  with  great  propriety,  that  "  to 
inference  is  not  a  guess,  or  conjecture,  or  probability,  or  conceit, 
drawn  at  random,"  but  **  the  necessary  result  of  the  principis 
from  which  it  is  derived." 

4.  Mr.  C.  represents  the  Abrahamic  covenant  as  "  having  t 
letter  and  a  spirit"  According  to  the  spirit  of  it,  he  admits  that 
**  cUl  believers  are  the  children  of  Abraham  ;"*  that  the  premiss 
to  Abraham,  M  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,' 
is  "  fulfilled  in  the  spirit,  by  God's  being  a  God  to  all  believers;" 
and  that  the  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  is  **  in  the  spirit  ful- 
filled to  the  true  Israel,  in  the  possession  of  the  heavenly  inheri- 
tance." "  The  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel,  with  its  officers,  laws, 
worship,  &LC,  is  a  visible  model  of  the  invisible  kingdom  of  Christ.** 
(Of  course,  it  is  the  visible  church.)  "  The  typical  ordinances, 
which  exhibited  the  truths  of  the  gospel  in  figure,  form  one  of  ths 
most  conclusive  evidences  of  Christianity  ;  and  present  spiritual 
things  to  the  mind  in  so  definite  and  striking  a  manner,  thatthej 
add  the  greatest  lustre  to  the  doctrines  of  grace."  He  says  in 
another  place,  **  The  covenant  with  Abraham  is  everlasting  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word  ;  for  by  it,  all  Abraham's  spiritual  seed 
are  blessed  with  him,  by  having  their  faith  counted  for  righteous- 
ness to  the  end  of  the  world."  pp.  344,  351. — We  know  not 
when  we  have  recorded  sentences  with  more  pleasure  than  these. 
They  are  full  of  truth,  and  of  very  extraordinary  truth,  to  fall 
firom  the  lips  of  a  Baptist. 

5.  Commenting  on  the  passage,  Rom.  iv.  11,  in  which  cir- 
cumcision is  called  a  '  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,'  Mr.  C. 
observes,  **  Undoubtedly  it  was  a  seal  of  spiritual  blessings;  but 
not  a  seal  to  the  individuals  circumcised  that  they  were  personally 
interested  in  these  blessings.  It  seals  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
namely,  that  there  is  righteousness  in  the  faith  of  Abraham  ;  or 
that  all  who  have  Abraham's  faith  have  righteousness."  Again 
he  says,  that  *'  the  spiritual  or  emblematical  meaning  of  circum- 
cision is  the  change  of  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit.**  pp.  359, 
864.  This  is  precisely  that  for  which  Pedobaptists  have  been 
long  contending  ;  and  on  which  they  found,  as  they  think,  a  con- 
clusive argument,  to  show  that  baptism  has  come  in  the  place  of 
circumcision. 

We  must  now  leave  the  concessions  of  Mr.  C.  and  turn  to  other 

*  **  By  ihat  covenant,  he  (Abraham)  was  constituted  the  father  of  beUevers  m  al 
•Cea."    p.  348. 
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parts  of  his  work  which  are  less  agreeable.  He  advances  some 
tfaiogs  which  will  be  new  to  moat  readers,  and  which  certainly 
are  very  extraordinary.— He  supposes,  for  instance,  that  John's 
baptism — '  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins'—- 
had  the  same  design  and  meanings  when  received  by  Christ,  at 
when  received  by  the  other  Jews.     His  language  is  as  follows : 

*'  If  John's  baptism  implied  repentance  and  confession  of  sin,  bow  could 
Jesus  submit  to  it  ?  This  apparent  inconsistency  struck  John  himself  so 
^  forcibly,  that  he  even  presumed  to  forbid  him.  '  I  have  need  to  be  baptized 
of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me  ?'  But  it  was  necessary  for  Jesus  to  observe 
all  the  Divine  institutions  incumbent  on  his  people.  And  if  this  was  neces- 
sary, there  must  be  a  propriety  in  the  thing  itself.  If  he  submits  to  the  bap- 
tism of  repentance,  there  must  be  a  point  of  view  in  which  it  suits  him.  And 
what  is  that  point  of  view  ^  Evidently,  that  though  he  is  himself  holy,  yet, 
as  one  with  us,  he  is  defiled.  Just  as  by  our  oneness  with  him,  we  can  say, 
*  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?'  by  his  being  ons 
with  us,  he  can  confess  himself  a  sinner.  The  oneness  of  Christ  and  his  peo> 
pie  is  not  a  figurative  way  of  speaking.  It  is  a  solid  and  consoling  truth. 
By  it,  we  die  in  Christ's  death,  and  are  acquitted  a3  innocent ;  bj  it  Christ  is 
made  sin  for  us,  who  in  his  person  knew  no  sin.  Christ's  baptism,  then,  is 
-no  exception  from  what  is  implied  in  John's  baptism.  It  has  the  same  mean^ 
ingy  as  well  as  the  same  figure,  to  him  as  to  us." 

Again,  Mr.  C.  insists,  that  though  infants  are  saved  by  Christ, 
they  are  not  saved  by  the  gospel,  and  that  the  gospel  has  nothing 
to  do  tcith  them.  '*  The  gospel,"  he  says  expressly,  *'  has  nothing  to 
do  with  infants,  nor  have  gospel  ordinances,  any  re9pect  to  them." 
*'  The  salvation  of  the  gospel  is  as  much  confined  to  believers,  as 
the  baptism  of  the  gospel  is.  None  shall  ever  be  saved  by  tha 
ffospel,  who  do  not  believe  it.  Consequently,  by  the  gospel,  no^ 
infant  can  be  saved."  Again  he  says,  that  though  **  infants  mu^ 
be  saved  as  sinners,  and  saved  through  the  blood  of  Christ,^*  they 
'^  are  not  saved  by  the  new  covenant.  There  is  no  such  doctrine 
exhibited  in  any  part  of  the  book  of  God."  pp.  279,  345.-^How 
infants  can  be  saved,  as  sinners,  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  yet 
have  no  interest  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the  gospel  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  will  not  be  so  obvious  to  all  readers,  as 
Mr.  C.  probably  anticipated. 

Mr.  C.  professes  to  be  deeply  skilled  in  Hermeneutics,  and  he 
delivers  his  canons,  and  makes  assertions,  like  one  entitle!]  to 
speak  ex  cathedreu  His  assertions,  however,  will  not  in  all  casee 
be  received.  For  instance,  he  lays  it  down  as  indubitably  cer- 
tain, and  insists  upon  it,  that  the  Greek  preposition  «x  ^*  always 
signifies  out  of,**  Now  so  far  is  this  frofti  being  true,  that  out  of 
is  not  the  most  common  signification  of  this  word,  and  is  not  so 
represented  by  the  most  respectable  lexicographers.  A  vast  number 
of  instances  may  be  gathered  from  the  New  Testament  in  which 
this  rendering  is  wholly  inadmissable.  What  sense  would  the 
following  passages  make,  if  the  preposition  «x  were  rendered  out 
ftf?  "  The  tree  is'  known  out  of  its  fruit."  **  Having  agreed 
with  the  laborers  out  ofa,  penny  a  day."  **  Jesus  knew  out  o/the 
beginning  who  they  are  that  believe  not."    ''  Many  good  works 
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ha?e  I  showed  you  out  of  my  Father."  '*  A  man  is  not  justified 
out  of  the  deeds  of  the  law."  "  They  out  of  the  faith  are  the 
children  of  Abraham."  **  They  are  out  of  the  world  ;  therefora 
speak  they  out  of  the  world,  and  the  world  heareth  them.  We 
are  out  of  God  ;  he  that  knoweth  God,  heareth  us.  He  that  is 
not  out  of  God,  heareth  not  us."  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die 
in  the  Lord,  that  they  may  rest  out  of  their  labors." — Obviously, 
Mr.  C.  needs  stronger  proof  that  Philip  and  the  eunuch  came  up 
out  of  the  water,  than  his  alleged  invariable  significatioo  of  the 
preposition  ex. 

Notwithstanding  the  concession  already  noticed  respecting  the 
meaning  of  the  word  pantoDy  Mr.  C.  asserts  in  the  most  unquali- 
fied manner,  that  pantiCo)  always  denotes  immersion*  **  It  never 
has  any  other  meaning."  He  admits,  indeed,  that  he  has  "  all 
the  lexicographers  and  commentators  against  him  in  this  opinion" 
— a  suspicious  circumstance  to  begin  with — still,  he  insists  that 
**  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  always  the  same,"  and  that  it  ahoa^ 
signifits  to  dip.**  Well,  how  does  he  prove  this?  Why,  as  many  of 
his  brethren  have  done  before  him.  He  proves  that  the  word 
sometimes  signifies  to  dip,  and  then  assumes  that  it  always  does — 
that  it  can  have  no  *  other  signification.  And  what  if  some  other 
person  should  undertake  to  prove  that  the  word  never  signifies  to 
dip  ?  We  believe  he  might  do  it  in  the  same  way,  and  do  it  ai 
conclusively.  Suppose  he  should  take  one  of  the  examples  quot- 
ed from  Aristotle  by  Dr.  Gale,  and  inserted  in  the  work  before  as 
by  Mr.  Carson.  "  The  Phenicians  who  inhabit  Cadiz  relate,  that 
•ailing  beyond  Hercules'  pillars  with  the  wind  at  East,  in  four 
days  they  came  to  a  land  uninhabited,  whose  coast  was  full  o! 
tea  weeds,  and  is  not  (pan'Ji^tadai)  covered  with  water  at  ebb,  bi^t 
when  the  tide  comes  in,  it  is  entirely  overwhelmed."  Here  is  a 
baptism,  but  no  immersion.  The  coast  was  not  plunged  into  tha 
tide,  but  the  tide  flowed  over  the  coast.  Mr.  C.  speaks  of  this  as 
figurative  baptism  ;  but  what  necessity  of  supposing  it  figurative, 
except  what  results  from  his  narrow  interpretation  of  the  word 
PannCoi  ? 

Take  another  example  borrowed  by  our  author  from  Dr.  Gale. 
Homer,  representing  the  death  of  one  of  his  heroes,  says,  "  H« 
struck  him  across  the  neck  with  his  heavy  sword,  and  the  sword 
became  warm  with  blood."  One  ancient  Greek  critic  remarks  on 
this  passage  thus  :  **  The  sword  is  represented  as  baptized  tSaU' 
xioOti  with  blood."  Another  says,  "  In  this  phrase.  Homer  ex- 
presses himself  with  the  greatest  energy,  signifying  that  tha 
sword  was  so  {panJiaSevrog)  baptized  in  blood  that  it  was  eVea 
heated  by  it."  But  how  could  a  sword  be  plunged  into  the  blood 
of  a  man,  by  merely  cutting  off  his  head  t  Doubtless,  it  was 
more  or  less  stained  with  blood.  By  a  strong  figure,  it  might  be 
•aid,  to  be  bathed  in  blood.     But  in  this  case,  the  bathing  must 

*  sun  be  admiit,  in  another  place,  that "  the  derivative  cannot  go  beyond  ils  prah 
Wve." 
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have  been  effected  bj  the  blood  flowing  over  the  sword,  and  not 
by  the  sword  being  plunged  into  the  blood.  Here,  then,  is  anoth- 
er instance  of  baptism  which  could  not  ha?e  be^n  performed^ 
either  by  a  literal  or  a  figurative  immersion. 

We  might  ask  Mr.  C.  to  explain,  in  consistency  with  his  defin- 
ition of /7a7rTeC<<'>  the  current  language  of  several  of  the  early 
Christian  writers,  in  representing  the  martyrs  as  baptized,  some- 
times with  their  iears^  and  in  other  instances  with  their  hlood* 
He  will  not  deny  that  such  language  was  often  used,  nor  can  he 
pretend  that  what  Athanasiu?  and  others  called  '  the  baptism  of 
tears  and  of  blood'  was  performed  by  immersion. 

But  no  cases  can  be  more  convincing  than  some  of  those  oc- 
curring in  the  Scriptures.  For  instance,  the  children  of  Israel 
were  certainly  ''  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the 
sea  ;"  and  they  certainly  went  through  '*  the  sea  on  dry  ground.** 
Ex.  ziv.  22.  How  then  were  they  all  immersed  in  the  waves  ? 
This,  our  author  insists  again,  was  a  figurative  baptism.  And  so 
all  passages,  by  many,  are  thought  to  be  figurative,  which  do  not 
coincide  with  their  preconceived  views. 

'  Our  Saviour,  on  a  certain  occasion,  went  in  to  dine  with  a 
a  Pharisee,  and  the  Pharisee  marvelled  that  he  was  not  baptized 
{iBojixiodri)  before  dinner.  Luke  xi.  38.  But  was  it  the  custom 
of  the  Pharisees  to  immerse  themselves  before  dinner  ?  Let  the 
other  Evangelists  answer.  "  The  Pharisees,  and  all  the  Jews, 
except  they  toash  their  hands  oft,  eat  not."  "  Why  do  thy  disci- 
ples transgress  the  tradition  of  the  elders ;  for  they  wash  not  theif 
hands  when  they  eat  bread  ?" 

Again,  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  baptizing,  not  only  their 
**  cups  and  pots  and  brazen  vessels,"  but  their  %Xip(av  couches, 
Mark  vii.  4.  Is  it  likely  that,  along  with  their  smaller  utensils; 
they  statedly  immersed  their  couches  ?  Mr.  C.  admits  that  this 
would  be  "  very  inconvenient,"  and  "  very  foolish  ;"  and  yet  he 
insists  that  it  was  done,  because  the  word  panriCo)  always  signi- 
fies immerse.  But  this,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  is  the  very 
question.  Docs  this  word  always  signify  immerse  ?  Does  it  sig- 
nify immerse  h^e  7 

The  account  given  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  have  ever  regarded  as  entii'ely  convincing.  Be- 
lievers are  said  to  be  baptized  with  the  Spirit.  And  this  baptism 
is  represented  as  performed  by  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  upon 
them.  For  instance,  the  disciples  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were 
baptized  with  the  Spirit ;  and  this  baptism,  we  are  expressly  told, 
was  in  fulfilment  of  a  prediction  of  the  prophet  Joel.  "  It  shall 
come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  ixx^o)  I  will  pour  out  of 
my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh." — Cornelius  and  his  family,  too,  were 
baptized  with  the  Spirit;  but  in  accomplishing  this  baptism  the 
Spirit  C7r£(T€ fell  upon  them;  or,  as  it  is  represented  in  another 
place,  ixxix^TM  was  poured  out.  Compare  Acts  1 0  :  45  and  1 1 : 
15,  16.     AU  this,  to  be  sure,  fs  figurative  language.     But  why 
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was  such  a  figure  used  ?    Not,  surely,  to  mislead,  but  for  oxir  in- 
ftructioD  and  edification. 

These  representations  of  Scripture  respecting  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  teach  us  more  than  that  immersion  is  not  the  only  mod^ 
of  baptism.  They  indicate  satisfactorily,  as  it  seems  to'  us,  that 
the  more  proper  mode  of  administering  this  ordinance  is,  bj 
pouring  or  sprinkling.  ''  /  will  sprinkU  clean  waler  upon  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  clean  J*     "  So  shall  he  sprinkle  many  nations," 

After  our  utmost  endeavors  to  divest  ourselves  of  prejudice, 
and  to  look  at  the  subject  with  candor,  we  feel  constrained  to 
say,  that  Mr.  Carson's  method  of  di^ussing  the  mode  of  baptism^ 
is,  to  us,  entirely  unsatisfactory.  Had  he  undertaken  to  prove 
•imply  that  ^anriim  is  sometimes  nsed  to  denote  iraraersiony  be 
would  have  accomplished  his  object.  But  this  would  not  ha?e 
"been  enough  f)r  his  purpose.  The  verdict  would  then  have  beeo 
on  the  wrong  side.  He  undertakes  to  show  (as  in  duty  bound  to 
those  with  whom  he  is  connected)  that  j^asrli^m  always  signifies  to 
immerse — that  ''  it  never  has  any  other  meaning  "  And  having 
given  a  number  of  examples,  he  assumes  that  he  has  accomplish- 
ed his  undertaking.  And  then,  when  cases  occur,  in  which  tho 
word  cannot  signify  immerse,  *  Why  these  are  figurative !  They 
must  be  figurative,  because  I  have  before  proved  that  the  word,  in 
its  literal  meaning,  always  signifies  immerse./ ! 
'  We  design  not  to  go  into  an  extended  examination  of  the  work 
before  us.  Indeed,  we  have  said  already  more  than  we  at  first  in- 
tended. The  writer  evidently  has  ingenuity  an^  learning,  and  a 
sufficient  degree  of  confidence  in  his  own  powers.  He  seems  to 
be  one  of  those  ready,  off-hand  geniuses,  who  form  decisions  ea- 
sily and  with  great  positiveness,  but  who  are  oflen  under  the  disa* 
greeable  necessity  of  reversing  their  decisions,  and  unsaying 
things  which  they  had  before  said.*  No  one  who  reads  his  book 
will  question  the  honesty  or  goodness  of  his  intentions ;  and  yet 
he  sometimes  treats  those  on  whom  he  remarks  with  great  and  al- 
most unpardonable  severity. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  add,  that  our  author  is  strictly 
evangelical  in  sentiment,  regarding  the  differences  among  bietln 
ren  in  respect  to  ordinances  as  a  mere  trifie,  compared  with  those 
greater  differences  which  separate  Evangdical  Christians  from 
Unitarians  and  other  LiberalisU  He  also  takes  high  and  strong 
ground  in  relation  to  the  Sabbath.  *'  The  Sabbath,"  he  says, 
**  rests  on  pillars  as  firm  as  those  of  creation,  being  appointed  bo- 
fore  the  entrance  of  sin,  and  grounded  on  reasons  that  are  lasting 
as  the  world.  And  the  particular  day  is  ascertained  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  the  Lord's  Day." 

*  Mr.  Carson  avows  that  be  was  ooce  a  Pedobaptist 


CORRECTIONS.— Tn  the  No.  for  August,  on  png;e  433,  fifth  line  fmm  the  boitom^fer 
^  it  is  not  ill  either  case  «m/'  &c.  read  '^it  is  not  sin  rather  tlian  boKness,  which  mJ' 
&€.— On  page  434s  eighth  line,  for  "  when  his  only  objects  of  choice,''  md  " 
the  real  objects  of  choice." 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


DR.  Tyler's  reply  to  dr.  taylor. 

[Continued  from  p.  523.]   , 
The  DocTRiiTE  of  Original  Sin. 

Dr.  Taylor  admits  that  I  have  correctly  represented  him  to 
h(dd,  that  mankind  come  into  the  world  with  the  same  nature 
in  kind,  as  that  with  which  Adam  was  created,  and  which  the 
child  Jesus  possessed ;  and  that  there  is  in  man  no  natural, 
hereditary  propensity  to  sin.  Yet  he  says,  in  his  creed,  "  I  be- 
lieve that  all  mankind  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  are 
bom  destitute  of  holiness,  and  are  6y  nature  totally  depraved," 
— and  that,  "  they  may  properly  be  said  to  be  sinners  by  na- 
ture." '  *     . 

How  these  statements  can  be  reconciled,  he  has  not  shown ; 
and  if  I  mistake  not,  he  will  And  it  difficult  to  show.  Adam 
was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Are  his  posterity  born  into 
the  world  in  the  image  of  God  ?  Adam  was  by  nature  holy— 
so  was  the  child  Jesus.  Are  all  mankind  by  nature  holy? — 
and  also  "sinners  by  nature,"  and  "6y  nature  totally  de- 
praved?" 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  language,  when  it  is  af- 
&med  that  mankind  are  sinners  by  nature  ?  Dr.  Taylor  says, 
"  It  is  a  popular  form  of  expression,  used,  not  to  ascribe  sin  to 
nature  alone,  exclusive  of  all  circumstances,  as  if  temptation 

were  not  as  necessary  to  sin,  as  a  nature  to  be  tempted ^but 

to  denote  simply  that  sTich  is  the  tmture  of  man,  that  in  all 
the  appropriate  circumstances  of  his  being,  he  will  uni- 
famUy  sin." 
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But  what  are  the  appropriate  circumstances  of  his  being? 
Were  not  the  circumstances  in  which  Adam  was  placed,  ap- 
propriate to  his  being?  And  why  did  not  he  sin  as  soon  as  he 
commehced  his  moral  existence  ?  And  why  did  not  the  child 
Jesus  sin  ?  Was  there  any  thing  in  his  circumstances,  so  Haras 
his  human  nature  is  concerned,  inappropriate  to  the  being  of 
man  ?  If  he  possessed,  in  his  human  nature,  the  same  consti- 
tutional propensities  that  other  children  possess,*  why  cbd  he 
not  exhibit  the  same  moral  character  ? 

Suppose  it  could  be  said  with  truth,  that  siuJi  is  the  nature 
of  a  part  of  the  human  race,  that  in  all  the  appropriate  circum- 
stances of  their  being,  they  are  uniformly  holy — and  siu:h  is 
the  nature  of  another  part  of  the' human  race,  that  in  aU  the 
appropriate  circumstances  of  their  being,  they  uniformly  sin. 
If  this  could  be  said  with  truth,  it  would  be  proper,  according 
to  Dr.  Taylor's  statement,  to  say,  that  part  of  the  human  race 
are  by  nature  holy ; — and  part  are  by  nature  sinfuL  But 
could  this  be  true,  if  the  natures  of  all  were  aUke  ?  If  all  come 
into  the  world  with  the  same  propensities — if  those  who  uni- 
formly sin,  possess  no  more  natural  bias  or  inclinaticm  to  evil 
than  those  who  are  uniformly  holy ;  most  surely  nature  is  in 
no  sense  the  cause  or  reason  of  this  distinction  of  character; 
and  it  ought  to.be  attributed  exclusively  to  something  else. 

I  said  in  my  remarks,  "  I  have  always  supposed  that  when 
it  is  said,  that  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam  all  have  be- 
come sinners,  the  language  is  intended  to  convey  the  sentiment, 
that  there  is  a  real  connexion  between  the  sin  of  Adam  and 
that  of  his  posterity  : — and  that  when  it  is  said,  all  are  by  na- 
ture sinners,  the  meaning  is,  that  there  is  something  in  our 
nature,  which  is  truly  the  cause  or  reason  why  all  men  are  sin- 
ners : — consequently  that  human  nature  is  not  what  it  would 
have  been  if  sin  had  not  existed,  but  has  undergone  some 
change  in  consequence  of  the  original  apostasy.  W^hen  we 
say,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Uon  to  eat  flesh,  and  the  nature  of 
the  ox  to  eat  grass,  we  mean  that  their  natures  are  not  alike. 
And  when  we  say,  that  one  moral  being  is  by  nature  sinful 
and  that  another  is  by  nature  holy,  we  must  mean,  if  we 
mean  any  thing,  that  their  natures  are  not  aUke.  If  they  are 
aUke,  then  nature  is,  in  no  sense^  the  cause,  or  reason  that  one 

*  Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  How  the  Saviour  was  in  all  points  templed  like  as  we  are,  if 
he  had  not^  and  tee  have  a  constitutional  propensitt  to  sin,  ii  may  be  difficult  for  Dr. 
Tyler  to  show."  If  l)r.  Taylor  had  stated  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  precise  difficul- 
ty in  this  case,  I  should  know  better  bow  to  frame  an  answer.  At  present  I  am  not 
able  to  see  any  difficulty  at  all  in  the  case.  Does  the  fact,  that  different  individualf 
are  made  the  objects  of  similar  temptations,  prove  that  they  must  possess  tlie  same  oa- 
tare  ?  Christ  was  tempted—yet  without  tin.  If  he  was  by  nature  as  much  inclined 
to  evil  as  we  are,  why  did  he  not,  like  us,  yield  to  temptation  7 
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is  holy  and  the  other  sinful.  To  say  that  it  is,  would  be  to  as- 
cribe two  directly  opposite  effects  to  the  same  cause.  Now  the 
question  is,  is  the  nature  of  man  diflferent  from  whqX  it  would 
have  been,  if  sin  had  never  entered  the  world  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  in  human  nature  which  is  hereditary^  and  the  conse- 
quence of  the  original  apostasy?  Or  is  every  thing  pertaining 
to  the,  nature  of  man,  the  immedia^te  production  of  creative 
power  ?  And  do  mankind  come  into  the  world  now  with  the 
same  nature  as  that  with  which  Adam  was  created,  and  which 
the  child  Jesus  possessed  ?  If  so,  then  mankind  are  not  by 
nature  sinners.  Their  nature  is  in  no  ^ense  the  cause  or  rea- 
son of  their  sinning  ;  for  Adam  was  not  by  nature  a  sinner, 
nor  ^vas  the  child  Jesus.     They  were  by  nature  holy." 

Now  what  reply  does  Dr.  Taylor  make  to  this  reasoning  ? 
None  at  all.  He  does  not  even  deign  to  notice  it.  He  remarks, 
indeed,  that  I  have  said  nothing  "  in  the  way  of  argument"  on 
the  subject. 

But  iet  us  look  again  at  the  position  of  Dr.  Taylor : — "  Such 
is  the  nature  of  man,  that  in  all  the  appropriate  circumr 
stances  of  his  being,  he  will  uniformly  sin.^^  But  what  is 
the  cause  or  reason  that  he  will  uniformly  sin  ?  -  What  consti- 
tutes the  certainty  that  this  will  be  the^fact?  Is  it  the  fiature 
which  he  possesses,  or  these  appropriate  circiim stances  in 
which  he  is  placed  ?  Not  his  nature  surely,  according  to  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Taylor : — for  what  is  there  in  his  nature  which 
would  lead  us  ix)  conclude  that  he  would  sin  rather  than  be 
holy  ?  Do  you  say,  he  is  a  moral  agent,  und  therefore  can 
sin  ?  I  answer — he  is  a  moral  agent,  and  therefore  can  be 
holy ;  and  if  he  has  no  more  bias  or  propensity  to  sin  than  to 
hohness,  the  fact  that  he  uniformly  sins,  is  to  be  attributed  in 
no  degree  whatever  to  the  nature  which  he  possesses,  but  en- 
tirely  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  If  all  man- 
kind come  into  the  world  with  the  same  nature  as  that  with 
which  Adam  was  created,  and  which  the  child  Jesus  possess- 
ed ;  then  the  only  reason  that  they  do  not  exhibit  the  same 
character,  must  be  that  they  are  placed  in  different  circum- 
stances. It  cannot  be  owing  at  all  to  the  nature  which  they 
possess.  Consequently,  it  is  not  true  that  they  are  by  nature 
sinners.  Dr.  Taylor's  theory,  therefore,  is  at  war  with  his 
creed. 

Again — If  mankind  come  into  the  world  with  no  propensity 
to  evil,  but  with  the  same  nature  as  that  with  which  Adam 
was  created,  what  connexion  is  there  between  the  sin  of  Adam 
and  that  of  his  posterity  ?  Suppose  that  Adam  had  never  sin- 
ned.    Would  not  his  posterity,  in  that  case,  have  come  into 
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the  world  with  the  same  nature  as  that  with  which  he  was  cre- 
ated ? — the  same,  of  course,  which  Dr.  Taylor  suppoees  them 
now  to  possesd  ?  What  influence  then,  has  the  fall  exerted 
upon  the  posterity  of  Adam  ?  And  why  is  it  not  just  as  pro- 
per to  say  that  all  mankind  have  become  sinners,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  creation  of  the  world,  as  it  is  to  say  that  they 
have  become  sinners  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall  ? 

If  Dr.  Taylor  does  see,  as  he  says  he  does,  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  sin  of  Adam  and  that  of  his  posterity,  why  has  he 
not  told  us  what  that  connexion  is,  and  explained  it  so  that  his 
readers  can  see'  also  7  This,  I  apprehend,  he  will  find  to  be  a 
difficult  task.  If  I  mistake  not,  he  uiil  find  it  impossible  to 
show,  according  to  his  theory,  that  the  sin  of  Adam's  posterity 
is  in  consequence  of  his  sin,  m  any  other  sense  th^vt  that  he 
sinned  first,  and  they  sinned  afterwards. 

I  would  now  ask,  (not  invidiously,  but  as  a  question  of  fact,) 
in  what  respect  does  the  theory  of  Dr.  Taylor,  in  relaticHi  io 
the  native  character  of  man,  differ  fi-om  that  advanced  by  Pe- 
lagius,  1400  years  ago.*  And  in  what  respect  does  it  differ 
firom  that  advanced  by  Dr.  Ware  in  his  controversy  with  Dr. 
Woods?  Dr.  Ware  says,  "  Man  is  by  nature — innocent  and 
pure,  firee  from  all  moral  corruption,  as  well  as  destitute  of  all 
positive  holiness." — "  He  is  by  nature  no  more  inclined  or  dit- 
posed  to  vice  than  to  virtue,  And  is  equally  capable,  in  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  his  faculties  and  with  the  common  assistance 
afforded  him,  of  either.  He  derives  from  his  ancestors  a  fi-aD 
and  mortal  nature  ;  is  made  with  appetites  which  fit  him  for 
the  condition  of  being  in^which  God  has  placed  him ;  but,  in 
order  for  them  to  answer  all  the  purposes  intended,  they  are  so 
strong  as  to  be  very  liable  to  abuse  by  excess.  He  has  passions 
implanted  in  him  which  are  of  great  importance  in  the  conduct 
of  Ufe,  but  which  are  equally  capable  of  impelling  him  into  a 
wrong  or  right  course.  He  has  natural  afiections,  all  of  them 
mginally  good,  but  liable,  by  a  wrcyig  direction,  to  be  the  oc- 
casion of  error  or  sin."  If  the  theory  of  Dr.  Taylor  differs  in, 
any  respect  from  that  which  is  here  advanced,  will  he  be  so 
good  as  to  tell  us  in  what  respect  ? 

*  The  following^  are  some  of  the  expressions  of  Pelagins  sod  C»1estias,  characteris- 
tic of  their  doctrine,  and  in  opposition  u>  that  of  Augustine  and  the  Catholic  fathers  a 
general.  ''  Peccatum  Adae  solum  ipsum  lesit/' — The  tin  of  Adam  hurt  twbody  but 
famtelf. — **  Omiie  bonum  ac  malum,  quo  vel  laudabiJes  vel  vitnperabiles  sumos,  ma 
nobiscum  orilur,  sed  agitur  a  nobis  j  capaces  atriuaque  rei,  ut  sine  virtute,  ita  et  sine 
▼itiis  procreamur ;  atque  ante  actionem  proprise  voluntatis,  id  solum  inhomineest, 
quod  Deus  condidit," — The  good  or  evil,  by  wkkh  we  de$erve  either  praise  or  bbmif 
ABK  ROT  BORN  WITH  US,  BUT  ARE  OONEBY  US  J  being  made  capable  either  qfvirim 
or  of  vice,  toe  are  bom  equally  without  tfte  one  as  without  the  other;  and  before  the  <v- 
tion  of  man's  own  unll,  mat  mom  belongs  to  him,  which  God  himself  has  made.^-'"  Pee* 
catnm  noa  naturae  delictum^  sed  voluntatis/'— £Uii  is  not  the  fault  of  nature ,  but  of 
the  will. 
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The  fbllowihg  declaration,  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Pres.  Edwards^  will  be  not  a  little  surprising. 
*'  This  author  so  unequivocally  denies  what  Dr.  Tyler  asserts 
on  this  topic,  and  affirms  what  I  have  vaffirmed,  that  I  need 
only  ask,  was  Pres.  Edwards  orthodox  ?"  Where  has  Pres. 
£dwards  affirmed  that  mankind  c<Mne  into  the  world  with  the 
same  nature  as  that  with  which  Adam  was  created,  and  which 
the  child  Jesus  possessed  ?  And  where  has  he  affirmed  that 
mankind  do  not  possess  a  native,  hereditary  propensity  to  sin  ? 
So  far  from  having  affirmed  any  thing  like  this,  he  has  affirm- 
ed the  contrary  again  and  again.  I  will  quote  only  a  few  pas- 
sages out  of  many  that  might  be  cited. 

^'  The  natural  state  of  the  mind  of  man  is  attended  with  a 
propensity  of  nature^  which  is  prevalent  and  etfectual  to  such 
an  issue ;  and  therefore  their  nature  is  corrupt  and  depraved 
with  a  moral  depravity  that  amounts  to  and  implies  their  utter 
undoing."     Treatise  on  Original  Sin^  p.  9. 

"  Thus  a  propensity  attending  the  present  nature  or  natural 
state  of  mankind,  eternally  to  ruin  themselves  by  sin,  may  cer- 
tainly be  inferred  from  apparent  and  acknowledged  fact."  Id. 
p.  21. 

"  It  IS  manifest  that  this  tendency  which  has  been  proved, 
don't  consist  in  any  particular  external  circumstances,  that 
some  or  many  are  in,  peculiarly  tempting  and  influencing  their 
minds ;  but  is  inherent,  and  is  seated  in  that  nature  which  is 
common  to  all  mankind,  which  they  carry  with  them  wherev- 
er they  go,  and  still  remains  the  same,  however  circumstances 
may  differ."     Id.  p,  22. 

"  That  propensity  which  has  been  proved  to  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  all  mankind,  must  be  a  vary  evil,  depraved  and  perni- 
cious propensity ;  making  it  manifest  that  the  soul  of  man,  as 
it  is  by  nature,  is  in  a  corrupt,  fallen,  ruined  state."     Id,  p.  27. 

"  A  propensity  to  that  sin  which  brings  God's  eternal  wrath 
-and  cufse  (which  has  been  proved  to  belong  to  the  nature  of 
man)  is  not  evil,  only  as  it  is  calamitous  and  sorrowful,  ending 
in  great  natural  evil ;  but  it  is  odious  too,  and  detestable,  as  by 
the  supposition,  it  tends  to  that  moral  evil,  by  which  the  subject 
becomes  odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  liable,  as  such,  to  be 
condemned,  and  utterly  rejected  and  cursed  by  him."  Id.  p. 
28. 

"  If  there  be  not  a  strong  propensity  in  man's  nature  to  sin 
—what  should  hinder,"  &c.     Id.  p.  34 

In  commenting  on  Job  xv.  14,  15,  16,  Edwards  says — 

"  In  this  place  we  are  not  only  told  how  wicked  man's  heart 
is,  but  also  how  men  come  by  such  wickedness,  even  by  beings 
•46 
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of  the  race  of  mankind  by  ordinary  generation.^ "  Tib 

most  plaiu,  that  man's  being  born  of  a  woman  is  given  as  a  Tetr 

son  of  his  not  being  clean." "  And  without  doubt  David 

has  respect  to  this  same  way  of  derivation  of  wickedness  (rf 
heart,  when  he  says,  Psalm  li.  5 — Behold  1  icas  shapen  in 
iniquity^  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  wc."  Id.  pp. 
194,  195. 

In  view  of  these  quotations  the  reader  can  judge  whether 
Pres.  Edwards  unequivocally  afSrms  what  Dr.  Taylor  has  af- 
firmed on  this  topic.  Does  Pres.  Edwards  deny  that  there  is 
in  man  a  native  propensity  to  sin,  transmitted  from  parent  to 
child  by  ordinary  generation  1  Does  he  affirm  that  man- 
kind come  into  the  world  with  the  same  nature  in  kind  as  that 
with  which  Adam  was  created  1  Did  he  maintain  that  the 
Mature  of  Adam  at  his  first  creation,  was  "  corrupt  and  deprav- 
ed with  a  moral  depmvity" — that  there  was  in  his  nature  "a 
very  evil,  depraved,  and  pernicious  propensity,  making  it  man- 
ifest that  (his)  soul  as  it  (was)  by  namre,  (was)  in  a  comipC, 
fallen,  and  mined  state  T  So  far  from  this,  every  one  who 
has  read  his  chapter  on  original  righteousness,  knows,  that  he 
maintained  that  Adam  was  created  perfectly  holy. 

Dr.  Taylor  thinks  that  I  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  "<rf 
entirely  overlooking  the  possibility  that  propensities  for  natural 
good,  like  those  which  led  our  first  parents  to  sin,  may,  as  wdl 
as  a  propensity  to  sin  itself,  prove  the  occask)n  of  certain  sia 
to  all  their  posterity."  The  reader  is  desired  to  compare  this 
with  the  following  lan^age  of  the  great  champion  of  Armini- 
anism,  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich. 

"  Adam's  nature,  it  is  allowed,  was  very  far  from  being  sin- 
ful ;  yet  he  sinned.  And  therefore  the  common  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  is  no  more  necessary  to  account  for  the  sin  that 
hath  been  in  the  world,  than  it  is  to  accoimt  for  Adam's  sin.*' 
"  When  it  is  inquired,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  appe- 
tites and  passions  are  now  so  irregular  and  strong,  as  that  not 
one  person  has  resisted  them,  so  as  to  keep  himself  pure  and 
innocent ; — if  this  be  the  case,  if  such  as  make  the  inquiry 
will  iell  the  world  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  Adam's  appetites 
and  passions  were  so  irregular  and  strong,  that  he  did  not  re- 
sist them,  so  ^  to  keep  himself  pure  and  innocent,  when,  upon 
their  principles,  he  was  far  more  able  to  have  resisted  them ;  I 
also  will  tell  them  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  his  posterity  don't 
resist  them.  Sin  doth  not  alter  its  nature  by  being  general ; 
and  therefore,  how  far  so  ever  it  spreads,  it  must  come  upon  all 
just  as  it  came  upon  Adam."  See  Edwards  on  Original 
Sin,  pp.  100,  101. 
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To  this  Edwards  replies  \ — and  his  reply  is  certainly  worthy 
of  very  serious  consideration. 

"  These  things  are  delivered  with  much  assurance.  Biit  is 
there  any  reason  in  such  a  way  of  talking  ?  One  thing  im- 
plied in  it,  and  the  msdn  thing,  if  any  thing  at  all  to  the  pur- 
pose, is,  that  because  an  effect's  being  general  don't  alter  the 
nature  of  the  effect,  therefore  nothing  more  can  be  argued  con- 
cerning the  cause,  from  its  happening  constantly  and  in  the 
most,  steady  manner,  than  from  its  happening  but  once.  But 
how  contrary  is  this  to  reason !" "  'Tis  true,  as  was  observ- 
ed before,  there  is  no  effect  without  some  cause,  occasion,  ground, 
or  reason  of  that  effect,  cmd  some  cause  answerable  to  the  effect. 
But  certainly  it  will  not  follow  from  thence  that  a  transient 
effect  requires  a  permanent  cause,  or  a  fixed  influence  or  pro- 
pensity. An  effect's  happening  once,  though  the  effect  may 
be  great,  yea,  though  it  may  come  to  pass  on  the  same  occa- 
sion in  many  subjects  at  the  same  time,  will  not  prove  any  fix- 
ed propensity,  or  permanent  influence." "  We  see  that  it  is 

in  fact  agreeable  tb  the  reason  of  all  mankind,  to  argue  fixed 
principles,  tempers,  and  prevailing  inclinations,  from  repeated 
and  continued  actions,  thoiigh  the  actions  are  voluntary,  and 
performed  of  choice-;  and  thus  to  judge  of  the  tempers  and  in- 
clinations of  persons^  ages,  sexes,  tribes,  and  nations." "  From 

these  things  it  is  plain,  that  what  is  alledged  cencerning  the 
first  sin  of  Adam,  and  of  the  angels,  without  a  previous  fixed 
disposition  to  sin,  can't  in  the  least  injure  or  weaken  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  brought  to  prove  a  fixed  propensity  to 
sin  in  mankind  in  their  present  state.  The  thing  which  the 
permanence  of  the  cause  has  been  argued  from,  is  the  perma- 
nence of  the  effect.  And  that  the  permanent  cause  consists  in 
an  internal  fixed  propensity,  and  not  any  particular  external 
circumstances,  has  been  argued  from  the  effects  being  the 
same  through  a  vast  variety  and  change  of  circumstances." 
Id.  pp.  101—104.    • 

Ths  DocTRiNX  OF  Rkositeration. 

"  In  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,"  says  Dr.  Taylor, 
"  Dr.  Tyler  objects  to  my  statement,  that  the  grace  of  God  is 
not  irresistible  in  the  primary,  proper  import  of  the  word,  and 
that  it  may  be  resisted  by  man  as  a  free  moral  agent."  This, 
however,  is  not  the  statement  to  which  I  objected.  The  posi- 
tions to  which  I  objected  were,  that  "  in  all  cases  it  [the 
grace  of  God]  may  be  resisted  by  man  as  a  free  moral  agent, 
and  that  when:  it  becomes  eilectual  to  conversion  it  is  unresist- 
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edJ^  I  said  expressly,  ^  I  am  not  disposed  to  vindicate  the  use 
of  the  terra  irresistible^  as  applied  to  this  subject."  All,  there- 
fore, which  he  has  said  to  show  the  impropriety  of  using  this 
language,  and  his  long  quotation  from  Dr.  D wight,  are  alto- 
gether irrelevant.  But  while  I  agree  with  Dr.  Dwight  in  dis- 
carding the  use  of  the  terras  irre.sistible  grace,  I  agree  with 
him  also,  and  with  Calvinists  generally,  in  maintaining  the 
sentiment  which  this  language  has  been  employed  to  inculcate, 
by  those  divines  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it.  By 
the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace  I  have  understood  them  to 
mean,  not  what  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  ^'  that  the  sinner  under 
the  renewing  influence  of  the  Spirit,  voluntarily,  and  with  fixed 
purpose  resists  that  influence  till  it  becomes  a  natural  impossi- 
bility for  him  to  resist  it  any  longer ;" — but  that  the  sinner  re- 
sists, till,  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  his  obstinacy  is  over- 
come, and  he  voluntarily  submits ;  and  that  the  resistance  of 
the  sinner  is  never  so  great,  as  to  render  it  impossible  ifx  God 
to  bring  him  thus  voluntarily  to  submit. 

This  I  understand  Dr.  Taylor  to  deny ;  for  it  is  a  part  of  hb 
system,  that  the  reason  why  God  dues  not  secure  universal  ho- 
liness in  liis  moral  kingdom,  is,  that  it  is  not  "  possible  to  him 
in  the  nature  of  things."     "  Free  moral  agents,"  he  says,  "  can 
do  wrong  under  all  possible  preventing  influence.     Using  their 
powers  as  they  may  use  them,  they  will  sin ;  and  no  one  can 
show  that  some  such  agents  will  not  use  their  powers  as  they 
may  use  them."     He  says  also,  "  What  finite  being,  then,  we 
ask,  can  know  that  a  universe  of  free  agents,  who  possess,  of 
course,  the  power  of  sinning,  could  have  been  held  back  fixMn 
the  exercise  of  that  power,  in  every  possible  conjunction  of  cir- 
cumstances, even  by  all  the  influences  to  obedience  which 
God  can  exert  upon  them,  wthout  destroying  their  free- 
dom ?"     In  view  of  these  statements,  the  reader  can  be  at  no 
loss  as  to  the  meaning  of  Dr.  Taylor's  positicHi,  that  "  in  all 
cases,  it  [the  grace  of  God]  may  be  resisted  by  man  as  a  free 
moral  agent"     His  meaning  evidently  is,  that  it  may  be  so 
resisted,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  God,  by  any  influence 
which  he  can  exert  upon  the  sinner,  to  bring  him  to  repent- 
ance.    Consequently,  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  sinner,  if  he 
should  be  so  inclined,  to  render  it  impossible  for  God  to  con- 
vert him.     Who,  then,  can  tell  that  another  sinner  ever  wiU 
be  converted  ?     Sinners  are  free  moral  agents ;  and  "  firee  mo- 
ral agents  can  do  wrong  under  all  possible  preventing  influ- 
ence.   Using  their  powers  as  they  may  use  them,  they  will" 
persist  in  "  sin."    And  who  can  show  that  they  "  will  not  use 
their  powers  as  they  may  use  them  ?"    "  When,  in  view  of  all 
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the  facts  and  evidence  in  the  case,  it  remains  true,''  that  they 
may  render  it  impossible  for  God  to  convert  them ;  "  what 
evidence  or  proof  can  esdst,"  that  they  will  not  render  it  thus 
impossible  ? 

Again — Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  When  it  [the  grace  of  >  God]  be- 
comes effectual  to  conversion,  it  is  unresisted?^    If  by  this  he 
means,  that  the  grace  of  God  in  renewing  the  heart,  overcomes 
the  obstinacy  of  the  sinner,  and  brings  him  voluntarily  to  sub- 
mit ;  this  is  what  has  always  been  maintained  by  those  who 
hold  the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace.     But  this  is  utterly  in- 
consistent with  what  he  has  elsewhere  advanced.     Through- 
out his  whole  treatise  on  the  means  of  regeneration,  he  main- 
tains, that  before  the  sinner's  heart  is  changed,  the  selfish 
principle  is  suspended,  and  he  ceases  to  sin.     Consequently,  he 
does  maintain  that  "  the  sinner  ceases  to  resist,  before  the  grace 
of  God  converts  him."     But,  as  I  said  before,  "  What  necessity 
is  there  for  the  grace  of  God  to  convert  him,  after  he  has  ceased 
to  resist  ?"     "  I  might  reply,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "  that  ceasing 
to  resist,  is  not  of  course  holy  love,  and  that  therefore  grace 
might  still  be  necessary  to  secure  this  affection."     But  if  ceas- 
ing to  resist  does  not  imply  the  exercise  of  holy  love,  what  is 
the  character  of  the  mttn  after  he  has  ceased  to  resist,  and  be- 
fore he  has  become  cordially  reconciled  to  God  ?     He  is  uot  a 
rebel,  for  he  has  ceased  to  rebel.     He  is  not  a  saint,  for  he  has 
not  been  bom  again.     But  our  Lord  has  decided  this  point 
He  that  is  not  with  me,  is  against  me.  No  man  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  rational  powers,  sustains  a  neutral  character.     Eve- 
ry man  is  either  the  friend  or  (he  enemy  of  God.     He  is  either 
a  rebel,  or  a  loyal  subject  of  the  King  of  kings.     To  cease  to 
rebel,  therefore,  is  cordially  to  submit ;  and  cordial  submission, 
implies  the  exercise  of  holy  love. 

But  Dr.  Taylor  claims,  that  what  he  has  maintained  in  re- 
gard to  the  suspension  of  the  selfish  principle  before  a  change 
of  heart,  is,  that  it  is  "  before  in  the  order  of  nature,  not  of 
time."  Be  thig  however  as  it  may ;  it  is  certain  that  he  has 
maintained,  and  has  written  a  long  treatise  to  prove,  that  sin- 
ners do  use  the  means  of  regeneration,  and  that  they  must  use 
them,  or  they  never  can  be  regenerated.  He  has  also  main- 
tained that  they  never  do  use  these  means,  till  the  selfish  prin- 
ciple is  suspended.  If  then,  there  is  n^  time  between  the  sus- 
pension of  the  selfish  principle,  and  a  change  of  heart,  there  is 
no  tim£  in  wliich  sinners  use  the  means  of  regeneration  : — 
and  if  there  is  no  time  in  which  they  use  them,  then,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  they  never  use  them ;  and  Dr.  Taylor's  elaborate 
treatise  on  this  subject,  is  '^  an  utter  failure.^^  It  is  an  attempt 
to  prove  a  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  at  the  same  time. 
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That  Dr.  Taylor  has  disavowed  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
progressive  regenemtion,  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge.  Bat 
how  he  could  consistently  do  this,  without  at  the  same  time  re- 
tracting much  which  he  has  written,  many  have  found  it  im- 
.  possible  to  see.  That  this  doctrine  does  follow  irresistibly  from 
principles  which  he  has  advanced,  and  is  involved  in  many  of 
his  statements,  I  think  I  have  fully  demonstrated  ;  and  befoce 
Dr.  Taylor  shall  charge  me  again  with  perverting  his  lan- 
guage, he  is  requested  to  answer  the  reasoning  in  my  Vindica- 
tion; particulady  from  the  36t!i  to  tlie  50th  page.  Let  him 
expound  the  passages  which  I  have  quoted  from  his  writings, 
and  show  if  he  is  able  to  da  it,  that  they  will  bear  any  other 
construction  than  that  which  I  have  put  upon  them,  excepC 
*'in  defiance  of  all  usage."  Positive  assertions,  and  heavy 
charges  of  misrepresentation,  will  not  satisfy  the  Christian  pub- 
lic. He  must  meet  the  question  fairly,  and  show  by  candid 
and  conclusive  reasoning,  that  his  language  has  been  misin- 
terpreted. If  he  has  taught,  as  1  maintain  that  he  has,  the 
doctrine  of  progressive  regeneration,  and  yet  does  not  believe 
the  doctrine ;  it  is  surely  not  a  subject  of  loud  complaint  against 
his  readers,  that  they  see  his  inconsistency. 

In  my  Remarks,  I  quoted  two  passages  from  the  treatise  on 
the  means  of  regeneration  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  and  stat- 
ed what  appears  to  me  to  be  their  obvious  import.  In  reference 
to  them,  Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  These  topics  have  been  discussed 
before  by  Dr.  Tyler  and  myself.  I  have  claimed  that  he 
puts  this  construction  on  my  language  in  defiance  of  all 
usage,  and  of  abundant  definitions  and  explanations.  If  I  am 
right  in  this,  then  Dr.  Tyler  perverts  my  language.  If  I  am 
not,  still  Dr.  Tyler  has  been  assured,  th^t  I  reject  the  meaning 
which  he  imputes  to  me.  Who  then  would  expect  Dr.  TyJer 
to  quote  the  language  again,  and  still  persist  in  giving  it  that 
meaning?"  Now,  I  ask,  when  and  where  has  Dr.  Taylor 
ever  explained  the  passages  ii;i  question,  and  attempted  to  show 
that  they  will  admit  of  a  different  construction  from  that  which 
I  have  put  upon  them  ?  I  ask,  moreover,  why  he  did  not  now 
explain  them,  instead  of  complaining  of  me  for  bringing  them 
again  before  the  public  ?  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  I 
have  not  undertaken  to  give  an  abstract  merely,  of  what  I  con- 
ceived to  be  the  import  of  Dr.  Taylor's  statements ;  but  I  have 
quoted  his  language  verbatim,  that  every  reader  might  be  able 
to  judge  for  himself  whether  I  have  given  a  fair  representation 
of  his  views.  And  why  is  it,  that  he  should  so  perpetually 
complain  of  being  misunderstood,  and  misrepresented,  and  still 
refuse  to  explain  his  language,  and  to  show,  that  by  any  legiti' 
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mate  rules  of  interpretation,  it  will  admit  of  a  different  meaning 
from  that  which  h^  been  given  to  it  ?  I  must  be  permitted 
to  quote  one  of  tbie  passages  above  referred  to,  again. 

"  This  self-love,  or  desire  of  happiness  is  the  primary  cause  <wr 
reason  of  all  acts  of  preference  or  choice  which  fix  supremely  on 
any  object  In  every  moral  being,  who  forms  a  moral  charac- 
ter, there  must  be  a  first  moral  act  of  preference  or  choice. 
This  must  respect  some  one  object,  God  or  Mammon,  as  the 
chief  good,  or  as  an  object  of  supreme  aifection.  Now,  whence 
comes  such  a  choice  or  preference  ?  Not  from  a  previous  choice 
or'preference  of  the  same  object,  for  w^e  speak  of  the  first  choice 
of  the  object.  The  answer  which  human  consciousness  gives, 
is,  that  the  being  constituted  with  a  capacity  for  happiness,  de- 
sires to  be  happy ;  and  knowing  that  he  is  capable  of  deriving 
happiness  from  different  objects,  considers  from  which  the 
greatest  happiness  may  be  derived^  and  as  in  this  re- 
spect HE  JUDGES  or  €stim>ates  their  relative  value,  so  he 
CHOOSES  or  prefers  the  one  or  the  other  as  his  chief  good. 
While  this  must  be  the  process  by  which  a  moral  being  forms 
his  first  moral  preference,  substantially  the  same  process  is  in- 
dispensable to  a  change  of  this  preference,^^  Christ.  Sped, 
for  1829,  p,  21. 

"  According  to  this  representation,"  I  said,  "  every  moral  be- 
ing chooses  what  he  judges  will  be  most  for  his  happiness. 
The  reason,  therefbre,  that  the  sinner  prefers  the  world  to  God, 
is,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  true  way  of  securing  his  highest 
happiness.  What  then  is  necessary  to  effect  his  conversion  ? 
Nothing  but  light  to  correct  his  mistake.  So  soon  as  he  shall 
be  convinced  that  more  happiness  is  to  be  derived  from  God 
than  from  the  world,  self-love  will  at  once  prompt  him  to  change 
the  object  of  his  preference.  Where,  then,  is  the  necessity  of 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  the  heart  ?" 

Now  what  has  Dr.  Taylor  said  to  show  that  this  is  not  a  fair 
construction  of  his  language,  and  a  legitimate  conclusion  from 
it?  He  has  simply  given  us  his  assertion,  that  the  position 
which  he  has  taken,  is  "  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  the 
toill  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good?^  But  if  he  supposes 
that  this  great  principle  of  Edwards,  is  fairly  represented  in  his 
statement  above  quoted,  then,  he  entirely  misapprehends  the 
import  of  Edwards's  language,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  my  Strictures.  Where  has  Edwards  ever  laid  down  the 
position  that  every  moral  being,  "  knowing  that  he  is  capable 
of  deriving  happiness  from  different  objects,  considers  from 
which  the  greatest  happiness  may  be  derived,  and  as  in  this 
RESPECT  HE  JUDGES,  or  estimates  their  relative  value,  so  he 
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CHOOSES  OR  PREFERS  the  oDe  OT  the  oChoT  88  his  chief  Good  1* 
So  far  from  having  kid  down  any  such  {principle,  his  -whole 
treatise  on  the  nature  of  virtue,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
sentiment  which  is  here  advanced. 

Ths  DocTEors  op  Elbctioit. 

Dr,  Taylor  says  in  his  creed, 

"  I  believe  that  all  who  are  renewed  by  the  Hdy  Sjririt,  are 
elected  or  chosen  of  God  from  eternity,  that  they  sboald  be  holy, 
not  according  to  foreseen  faith  or  good  w(»rks,  but  according  to 
the  good  pleasure  of  his  will." 

This  I  admitted  in  my  Remarks,  to  be  a  full  and  satisfeu^tay 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  election.  But  I  attempted  to  show 
that  he  has  adopted  principles  utterly  inconsistent  with  thb  ar- 
ticle of  his  creed.  "  This  charge,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "  is  not 
based  on  any  thing  which  I  have  said,  but  solely  on  what  a 
Reviewer,  for  who^e  /opinions  I  am  not  responsible,  has  said  in 
the  Christian  Spectator."  If  the  reader  will  just  turn  to  my 
Remarks,  he  will  find  that  my  main  argument  on  this  topk^  is 
based^  not  "  solely  on  what  a  Reviewer  has  said,"  but  primari- 
ly on  Dr.  Taylor's  own  statements  in  his  leUer  to  Dr.  Hawca 
L  is  true,  I  quoted  some  passages  from  the  Spectator,  not  pre- 
tending that  they  were  written  by  Dr.  Taylor,  but  supposiiy 
thaUthey  did  express  his  views ; — for  I  have  always  understood 
that  the  conductors  of  periodical  journals  consider  themselves 
"  responsible^^  for  the  sentiments  contained  in  their  Review* 
That  these  quotations  do  express  the  views  of  Dr.  Taylor,  he 
does  not  deny,  but  virtually  admits ;  for  he  attempts  to  vindi- 
cate them.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  necessary  to  my  purpose, 
that  I  should  refer  to  any  statements,  but  those  of  Dr.  Taylor 
himself. 

I  said,  "  If  it  be  true,  that  (Jod,  cdl  thing's  considered,  pre- 
fers holiness  to  sin  in  all  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes 
place,"  then  it  must  be  his  choice,  all  things  considered,  that 
all  men  should  become  holy  and  be  saved ;  and  his  infinite  be- 
nevolence will  prompt  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  all 
men  to  repentance.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of 
election?  Who  maketh  thee  to  differ?  Not  God,  surely; 
for  if  he  prefers,  all  things  considered,  holiness  to  sin,  in  every 
instance,  he  will,  of  course,  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  every 
individual  holy.  It  caimot  be  true,  that  he  hath  mercy  oji 
whom  he  will  have  mercy  ;  for  he  would  have  mercy  on  ajl  if 
he  could."  To  \\\\^  Dr.  Taylor  replies,  "  I  readily  admit,  and 
this,  on  the  authority  ol  Apostles,  that  God  '  would,'  or  chooses 
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that  all  men  should  become  holy  rather  than  conUnue  'in  sm 
axid  die.  But  does  this  necessarily  imply,  that  God  purposes 
that  all  men  shall  become  holy  in  fact ;  or  that  he  will  do  all 
in  his  power  to  bring  all  men  to  repentance?"  Most  certainly, 
if  he  chooses,  cUl  things  considered,  that  all  men  should  re- 
pent, he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  all  to  repentance.  If 
he  prefers,  all  things  considered,  holiness  to  sin  in  every  in- 
stance, he  would  secure  the  existence  of  holiness  in  every  in- 
stance, if  it  were  in  his'power.  Consequently,  in  every  instance 
in  which  sin  exists,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  God  to  secure  ho- 
liness in  its  stead.  Take-  a  particular  case — the  sin  of  Adam, 
for  instance,  in  eating  the  forbidden  firuit.  Why  did  not  God 
{prevent  this  sih,  and  secure  holiness  in  its  stead?  It  must 
have  been  because  he  could  not  do  it ; — or  because  he  did  not 
choose  to  do  it  If  he  did  not  choose  to  do  it,  then  he  did  not 
prefer,  all  things  considered,  holiness  to  sin  in  this  instance ; 
for  if  this  had  been  his  preference,  he  would  have  prevented 
the  sin,  and  secured  the  holiness.  To  say  that  God  chooses 
not  to  secure  that  which  he  on  the  whole  prefers,  and  which 
he  is  able  to  secure,  is  a  manifest  contradiction.  According  to 
Dr.  Taylor's  theory,  therefore,  the  only  reason  that  holiness 
does  not  exist  in  the  room  of  sin,  in  every  instance  in  which 
sin  now  exists,  is,  that  God  is  unable  to  prevent  th^  sin,  and 
secure  the  holiness.  Consequently,  the  only  reason  that  any 
individual  sinner  is  not  converted,  is,  that  God  is  unable  to 
convert  him.  He  desires,  all  things  considered,  that  every 
individual  should  become  holy  and  be  saved ;  and  most  cer- 
tainly, if  it  were  in  his  power,  he  would  bring  to  pass  that 
which  he,  on  the  whole,  desires.  But,  according  to  this  view 
of  the  subject,  how  is  it  possible  there  should  be  any  such 
thing  as  election  ?  If  God  does  choose,  all  things  consider- 
ed, that  all  men  should  become  holy  and  be  saved ;  how  is  it 
possible  that  he  should  choose,  all  things  considered,  that 
only  a  part  should  become  holy  and  be  saved  ?  Will  Dr.  Tay- 
lor be  so  good  as  to  inform  us  ? 

Besides — If  God  does,  all  things  considered,  prefer  holiness 
to  sin  in  every  instance  ;  and  if  the  reason  that  he  does  not 
secure  the  existence  of  holiness  in  every  instance,  is,  that  he  has 
not  power  to  do  it : — then,  God  doth  not  have  mercy  on  whom 
he  will,  but  on  whom  he  can. 

According  to  this  scheme,  why  do  a  part  become  holy,  and 
not  all  ?  Not  because  God  does  not  prefer,  all  things  consid- 
ered, that  all  should  become  holy ;  but  because  he  catmot  influ- 
ence all  to  become  holy.  And  J*vhy  can  he  not  influence  all  to 
become  holy  ?    Because  they  will  not  permit  him  to  do  it 
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Some  of  them  resist  his  grace,  and  will  not  be  converted; 
while  others  submit  and  become  the  children  of  God.  Who, 
then,  makes  i\\p  difference  ?  Not  God,  surely,  for  he  desirei 
the  salvation  of  those  that  perish,  as  much  as  the  salvatioD  of 
those  that  are  saved.  He  prefers,  all  things  considered^  that 
every  individual  should  bec(Hne  holy  and  be  saved  ;  and,  woe 
it  ^'^  possible  to  him  in  the  nature  of  things^^  he  would  secme 
the  object  of  his  preference.  The  reason,  tlierefore,  that  one  is 
converted  and  another  is  not,  is,  that  one  ceases  to  resist  divine 
grace,  and  suffers  God 'to  convert  him,  while  the  och^  resists 
diviue  grace,  and  thus  renders  it  impossible  for  God  to  convert 
him.  What,  then,  I  ask,  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  electkai? 
Suppose  here  are  two  individuals— one  is  a  beUever,  the  other 
is  an  unbeliever— -to  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  distinction  of 
character  1  Do  you  say,  God  has  done  more  for  one  than  for 
the  other — that  he  has  exerted  a  regenerating  influence  upon 
one  and  brought  him  to  repentance,  when  h^  might  also  have 
converted  the  other  had  he  chosen  ?  But  why  has  he  not  ex- 
erted the  same  influence  upon  the  other,  and  brought  him  to 
repentance?  Do  you  say,  that  ''such  interposition  might  be 
inconsistent  with  other  interests  of  his  universal  kingdom?^ 
Be  it  so.  Then,  God  does  not  prefer,  all  things  considered, 
holiness  to  sin,  in  every  instance ;  for  in  the  case  supposed,  he 
does  prefer,  in  view  of  the  interests  of  his  universal  kingdom,  to 
leave  a  sinner  in  impenitence  whom  he  might  bring  to  repent- 
ance. Consequently,  he  does  prefer,  all  things  considered, 
in  this  instance,  sin  to  hoUness.  Otherwise  he  would  have  pre- 
vented the  sin,  and  secured  Uie  holiness,  as  he  might  h&ve 
done. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  although  God  does  prefer,  all  things 
considered,  that  the  sinner,  in  the  case  supposed,  should  repent 
himself ;  yet  he  does  not  prefer  to  exert  a  regenerating  influ- 
ence, as  he  might  do,  to  bring  him  to  repentance  ;  then,  I  say 
again,  he  does  not  prefer,  all  things  considered,  holiness  to 
sin  in  the  given  instance  ;  for  there  is  one  thing  considered, 
which  leads  him  to  prefer  sin' to  holiness  in  this  instance,  viz. 
— rather  than  exert  a  regenerating  influence,  as  he  might  do, 
he  prefers  that 'the  sinner  should  remain  impenitent ;  which  \b 
the  same  as  to  say,  that,  all  things  considefed,  he  prefers  that 
he  should  remain  a  sinner,  instead  of  becoming  hcdy.  ^  We  sees, 
therefore,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  adopt  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  and  at  the  same  time,  consistently  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trine of  election. 

"  Because,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "  a  father  prefers  that  a  child 
should  obey  his  command  to  attend  schoot,^  rather  than  disobey 
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it,  does  it  fdlow  that  he  chooees  in  the  given  instance,  to  secure 
his  attendance,  as  he  might,  by  changing  a  wise  plan  of  gov- 
emment  P  1  answer — If  he  does  not  secure  his  attendance,  as 
he  might,  it  is  certain  that  he  does  not  prefer,  all  things  con- 
Mdered,  that  he  should  attend  ;  for  there  is  one  consideration 
which  leads  him  to  prefer  that  he  should  not  attend,  vi2. — rath- 
er than  secure  his  attendance  a^  he  might  by  changing  a  wise 
plan  of  government,  he  prefers  that  he  should  not  attend. 
"  Suppose,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "the  father  can  wisely  do  more 
to  secure  the  repentance  of  one  child,  than  he  can  wisely  do  to 
secure. the  repentance  of  another;  suppose  that  a  higher  influ- 
ence in  one  case  would  be  safe,  and  even  salutary  in  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  his  other  children,  while  in  the  other  C€ise  it 
would  in  this  respect  prove  fatal ;  suppose  him,  for  these  rea- 
sons,-to  use  the  higher  influence,  with  a  design  to  secure  the 
obedience  of  one  child,  and  to  use  it  with  success ; — is  not  this 
election  ? — is  not  this  making  one  to  differ  from  another  1 — }b 
not  this  having  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  do- 
ing more  for  one  than  for  another,  and  with  good  reason  too  ?" 
I  €uiswer  yes.  But  this  suppoation  is  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  of  Dr.  Taylor.  For  if  it  be  admitted^  that  the 
paient  might,  by  any  degree  of  influence  which  he  could  exert, 
bring  any  one  of  his  other  children  to  repentance,  who  are  left 
in  impenitence,  then  he  does  not  prefer;  all  things  considered^ 
the  penitence  to  the  impenitence  of  the  child  supposed.  If  he 
did,  he  would  exert  the  influence  necessary  to  bring  him  to 
repentance.  And  if  there  is  a  sinner  on  earth,  whom  God  b 
able  to  convert,  and  whom  he  has  not  converted ;  then  it  is  not 
true,  that  God  prefers,  all  things  considered,  holiness  to  sin  in 
every  instance,  for  in  the  case  supposed,  there  is  o^ie  considera^ 
tion  which  leads  him  to  prefer  sin  to  holiness,  viz. — rath» 
than  do  what  he  can  to  convert  the  individual  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, he  prefers  that  he  shmdd  remain  an  impenitent  sinner. 
"  Who  ever  objected,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  ^^  to  the  sentiment,  as 
Arminian,  that  God  saves  by  the  influence  of  his  Spirit,  as 
many  as  he  can  consistently  with  his  glory  and  the  highest 
good  of  the  universe  ?"  No  one,  surely.  But  does  not  Dr. 
Taylor  maintain  that  God  would  be  more  glorified,  and  the 
universe  be  more  happy,  if  all  should  become  holy  and  be  sav^ 
eil,  than  will  be  the  case  according  to  the  present  system  ? 
Would  it  then  be  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  of  God  to  save^ 
more  than  will  be  saved,  if  he  were  able  to  do  it  ?  What !  in- 
consistent with  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  bring  a  greater  amount 
of  glory  to  himself,  and  erf  good  to  tjie  universe  ! !  According 
to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Taylor,  the  reason  that  God  does  not  se-* 
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cure  a  greater  amount  of  hcdiness  in  his  kingdom,  is  not  be- 
cause the  existence  of  a  greater  amount  of  bdiness  would  be 
inconsistent  with  his  glory  and  the  highest  good  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  because  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  secure  it. 

"  Is  a  purpose  of  God,"  says  Dr.  Taylw,  "  to  save  as  many 
of  the  human  race  as  he  can  by  wise  methods,  the  same  thing 
as  a  purpose  to  save  as  many  as  he  can  by  methods  not  wise'T 
Permit  me,  in  reply,  to  ask,  is  it  not  a  part  of  Dr.  Taylor's  the- 
ory, that  it  would  be  wise  in  God  to  make  all  men  holy  if  he 
could  ?  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  his  inquiry  on  a  form^ 
occasion, — "  Would  not  a  benevolent  God,  had  it  been  possi- 
ble to  him  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  secured  universal 
holiness  in  his  moral  kingdom  ?"  What  then  does  Dr.  Tay- 
lor  mean,  when  he  speaks  of  a  purpose  of  God,  '^  to  save  as 
many  as  he  can  by  methods  not  wise  ?"  Does  he  suppose  that 
God  might  save  more  than  he  actually  does  save,  by  adopting 
methods  not  wise  ?  According  to  bis  theory,  the  reason  thai 
God  does  not  conveit  and  save  all  men,  is  not  that  it  would  be* 
unwise  f(»r  him  to  do  it,  if  he  could,  but  that  it  is  not  ^^  possible 
to  him  'in  the  nature  of  things,^^  He  saves  all  whom  he  can 
induce  to  submit  to  his  authority.  It  was  his  purpose  to  bring 
as  great  an  amount  of  influence  to  bear  uponv  the  mixids  of  men, 
as  is  possible  without  destroying  their  free-agency.  All  whom 
he  foresaw  would  submit  under  this  influence,  he  determined  to 
save.  Those  who  he  fwesaw  would  not  submit,  he  reprobated. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  view  which  Dr.  Taylor's  theory 
gives  of  the  doctrine  of  election ;  and  I  see  not  that  it  difl*er8 
materially  from  the  Arminian  view  of  this  subject.  The  At- 
minians  admit,  that  God  has  adopted  the  best  system  of  means, 
which  infinite  wisdom  could  devise  to  bring  sinners  to  repent- 
ance, and  that  he  has  determined  to  save  all  with  whom  these 
means  sh^  prove  successful.  They  admit  also,  that  God  fore- 
saw who,  under  these  means,  would  comply  with  the  terms  rf 
pardon,  and  who  would  not :  and  that  he  fixed  upon  this  sys- 
tem of  means,  with  these  results  full  in  his  view.  If  this  is  all 
that  is  meant  by  the  doctrine  of  election,  then  every  Arminian 
holds  this  doctrine. 

But  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "  Surely,  it  is  not  Arminianism  to 
maintain,  that  God  foresaw  what  influences  would  secure  the 
conversion  of  the  elect,  when  he  determined  to  use  them."  Bai 
it  is  Arminianism  to  maintain,  that  the  reason  why  God  elect- 
ed one  individual  in  preference  to  another,  is  the  foresight  of 
the  faith  and  obedience  of  that  individual.  And  what  other 
reason  can  Dr.  Taylor  assign  consistently  with  his  theory? 
His  theory  is,  that  God  foresaw  that  under  a  certain  eystem  d 
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means  and  influences,  some  would  repent  and  believe  the  gos- 
pel, and  others  would  persist  in  sin: — and  that  he  fixed  u,>on 
this  system,  not  because  it  would  result  in  the  salvation  of  as 
many  as  be  desired ;  but  because  it  would  result  in  the  sedva- 
lion  of  more  than  any  other  system  which  he  could  devise : — 
and  he  adopted  it  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  conversion 
and  salvation  of  as  many  as  possible ;  and  determined  to  save 
all,  who,  he  foresaw,  under  this  system  of  means  and  influen- 
ces, would  voluntarily  submit  to  his  authority.  Now,  1  ask, 
why  are  Home  elected  in  distinction  from  others  ?  What  is  the 
ground  of  preference?  Not  the  sovereign  good  pleasure. of 
God  ;  but  the  foresight  of  repentance  and  faith.  They  weiB 
chosen  as  vessels  of  mercy,  not  because  God  would  not  as  read" 
ily  have  converted  others  if  he  could ;  but  because  he  foresaw 
that  they  would  submit,  and  thus  render  it  possible  for  God  to 
convert  and  save  them,  while  others,  by  resisting  his  grace, 
would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  convert  them. 

It  is  a  part  of  Dr.  Taylor's  theory,  that  "  in  all  cases,  it  [the 
grace  of  God]  may  be  resisted  by  man  as  a  free  moral  agent," 
and  that  it  never  becomes  effectual  to  salvation,  till  it  is  "  unre- 
sisted.^ ^'  Free  moral  agents  can  do  wrong  under  all  possibk 
preventing  influence.  Using  their  powers  as  they  may  use 
them,  they  will  sin,"  in  despite  of  all  the  influence  which  God 
can  bring  to  bear  on  their  minds.  If  this  be  so,  I  ask,  what 
election  can  there  be,  except  what  is  founded  on  foreseen  re- 
pentance and  faidi  ?*  To  suppose  God  to  purpose  that  he  will 
bring  to  repentance  certain  individuals,  is  to  suppose  him  to 
purpose  what,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  theory,  "  may  involve 
a  palpable  self-contradiction."  How  does  he  know  that  those 
individuals  will  not  re^  his  grace,  and  thus  render  their  con- 
version impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  ?  Most  certainly,  be- 
fwe  he  can  purpose  their  salvation,  he  must  foresee  that  they 
will  cease  to  resist  his  grace.  His  purpose  to  save  them,  there- 
fore, must  be  grounded  on  the  foresight  of  their  submission. 

*  I  shall  now.  leave  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  candid 
reader,  whether  my  attempt  to  convict  Dr.  Taylor's  '^  creed  and 
theories  of  inconsistency"  is  "  an  utter  faihireJ^ 

I  cannot  close  this  communication  without  expressing  my 
regret,  that  Dr.  Taylor  should  have  allowed  himself  to  indulge 
in  such  complaints  of  personal  injury,  and  reiterated  charges  of 
misquotation,  misrepresentation,  etc.  etc.  To  all  these  ajQ^a* 
tions,  I  have  only  to  reply,  that  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of 
having  given  any  just  occasion  for  them.    It  has  been  my  aim^ 

*  I  might  abo  ask,  bow  it  if  possible  eren  ibr  God  to  foresee  who  will  repent  and 
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in  all  which  I  have  written  in  this  controversy,  to  treat  Dr. 
Taylor  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to  his  character  and  star 
lion  ;  and  with  the  kindness  and  afiection  which  are  due  to  a 
Christian  brother.  In  pointing  out  what  1  have  deemed  his 
errors,  and  tracing  them  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  I 
have  endeavored  to  be  candid,  and  to  exhibit  the  faithiuinesB 
of  a  friend.  In  no  instance,  have  I  misquoted  his  language,  or 
ilitentionally  misrepresented  his  meaning ;  nor  have  I  imputed 
to  him  sentiments  which  he  has  disavowed,  however  irresistibly 
they  may  have  appeared  to  flow  from  his  principles.  I  had 
hoped,  therefore,  that  my  remarks  would  have  been  kindly  re- 
ceived by  him,  however  inconclusive  he  might  think  my  rea- 
sonings.    But  in  this,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  am  disappointed. 

When  a  man  writes  for  the  public,  and  calls  in  question  prev- 
alent opinions,  he  ought  not  to  expect  that  his  views  will  be  re- 
ceived without  examination  ;  nor  ought  he  to  wonder,  if  they 
become  the  subject  of  pubUc  discussion.     He  ought,  surely,  to 
concede  to  others  the  right  which  he  claims  for  himself,  and  not 
complain  if  his  own  opinions  are  subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny 
to  which  he  subjects  the  opinions  of  others. ,   Have  he  and  hxs 
associates  the  right  to  proclaim  from  the  pulpit  their  peculiar 
views  all  over  the  land — to  publish  them  in  pamphlets,  in  peri- 
odicals and  in  newspapers  ; — and  if  any  one  of  the  multitudes 
who  feel  dissatisfied,  ventures  to  call  in  question  the  correctness 
of  these  views,  and  to  prove  by  sober  argument  that  they  are 
erroneous  and  of  dangerous  tendency;  is  he  at  once  to  be 
branded  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace — as-  "  assuming  the 
somewhat  pecuUar  character  of  an  alarmist" — as  "destioying 
confidence  in  a  large  number  of  pious  and  useful  ministers,  and 
fiUing  the  church  with  jealousy  and  alarm,  diverting  her  atten- 
ti6n  from  revivals  of  religion  to  watch  against  anticipated  here- 
sies of  men  confessedly  sound  in  the  faith — hazarding  the 
division   of  her  ministry  and  members  without  cause,  end 
threatening  to  destroy  the  unity  and  power  of  her  benevdent 
associations  for  the  redemption  of  the  world  ?"     "  Most  assur- 
edly," those  who  are  thus  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  controversy, 
ought  to  let  conteotion  alone  before  it  is  meddled  with. 

On  w^hom,  I  ask,  does  the  responsibility  rest  of  having  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  New  England  churches  ? — On-  those 
Ivho  have  impugned  the  faith  of  the  Pilgrims,  or  those  who 
have  attempted  to  defend  it?  Does  not  Dr.  Taylor  know  that 
previous  to  the  publication  of  his  peculiar  views,  it  was  a  time 
of  great  peace  and  quietness  in  the  churches?  And  does  he 
not  know  that  the  publication  of  these  views,  has  given  great 
and  extensive  dissatisfaction  ?    Now  if  it  is  a  fact,  as  he  and 
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his  adherents  profess,  that,  there  is  nothing  very  impwtant  in 
these  peculiarities — nothing  which  at  all  affects  the  great  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  gospel;  why  are  such  strenuous 
eflforts  made  to  disseminate'them  through  the  land,  with  the 
certain  prospect  of  causing  divisions  ?  Dr.  Taylor  knows  that 
I  do  not  regard  these  peculiarities  as  unimportant.  He  knows 
that  I  consider  them  as  leading  to  dangerous  errors.  This 
c^nnion  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  frankly  to  express,  and  candidly 
state  the  reasons  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded.  And  is  this 
to  be  construed  as  an  attempt  to  injure  Dr.  Taylor,  or  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  churdi  ?  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  tliat 
when  Dr.  Taylor  shall  have  calmly  reviewed  what  he  has 
written,  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  injustice  of  his  chargei^,  and 
that  he  will  contemplate  them  with  unfeigned  regret.  He  can- 
not, surely,  believe  that  I  have  engaged  in  this  discussion  from 
any  ^ant  of  friendship  to  him,  or  from  any  desire  to  foment 
strife  among  brethren,  or  to  produce  discord  in  the  churches. 
He  has  been  fully  apprized  that  nothing  but  an  imperious  sense 
of  duty  could  have  induced  me  to  take  up  my  pea.  It  has 
been  extremely  painful  to  me,  to  appear  before  the  public,  as 
the  antagonist  of  (me,  with  whom  I  have  long  been  in  habits 
oi  intimacy,  and  whom  I  have  been  happy  to  number  among 
my  personal  friends.  My  sole  objea  has  been  to  defend  the 
truth  of  God.  And  cannot  brethren  discuss  points  about  which 
they  differ,  without  aUenation  of  feeUng  ?  Must  religious  con- 
troversy necessarily  become  an  angry  personal  crimination  and 
recrimination  ?  To  engage  in  such  a  controversy  with  Dr. 
Taylor,  or  any  other  Christian  brother,  I  can  n.ever  consent 
Permit  me,  therefore,  to  express  the  hope,  that  should  this  dis- 
cussion be  continued,  nothing  may  be  said  on  either  side  indic- 
ative of  undue  excitement  of  feeling,  or  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel.  Mny  the  Lord  give  to  both  writers  and 
readers  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  and  guide  them  by  his  Spirit 
into  all  truth. 

B.  Tyler. 
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DR.    porter's    letters   ON   REVIVALS    OP   RELIGIOK. 
NO.    IV. 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Revival  Association  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary^  Andover,  • 
Gentlemen, 

The  exercises  of  hopeful  converts,  is  the  next  topic  on 
which  you  will  expect  roe  to  remark,  in  speaking  of  those  ib- 
vivals,  concerning  which  I  have  undertaken,  at  your  request, 
to  give  some  account.  1  say  hopeful  cobverts,  because  this 
modifying  word  was  generally  used  by  ministers  of  that  day, 
and  because,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  it  seems  to  me  a  safer 
way  of  expressing  the  thing  intended,  than  any  unqualified 
phraseology.  On  this  point  I  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  in 
another  place. 

The  first  thing  which  I  shall  notice  in  regard  to  those  wbo 
became  hopeful  converts  in  these'  revivals,  is,  that  generalb/ 
they  could  not  fix  on  the  exact  time  of  their  own  conversion; 
and  that  in  the  few  cases  which  were  exceptions  to  this  re- 
mark, the  individuals  concerned  did  not  regard  the  change  in 
themselves,  at  the  tims,  as  being  conversion,  but  gradually 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  so,  by  subsequent  refiectioo. 
Of  this  description  I  recollect  but  three  cases  menti(Hied  in  all 
the  narratives  of  these  revivals.  One  of  these,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten three  months  afterwards,  mentions  the  day  in  which  be 
then  hoped  that  he  experienced  the  new  birth.  Of  another  it 
is  said,  that,  **  On  returning  from  a  fidd,  to  which  he  had  re- 
tired for  secret  prayer,  all  who  saw  him  perceived  in  him  a 
great  alteration.  He  went  out  borne  down  with  distress,  and 
returned  full  of  joy.-  He  now  thinks  [the  account  was  writttti 
four  years  afterwards]  that  if  ever  he  experienced  a  change  of 
heart,  it  was  at  that  time,  though  he  then  had  not  the  most 
distant  idea  of  any  such  thing."  Another  who  entertained  a 
hope  of  having  experienced  a  saving  change,  in  writing  to  a 
friend,  specifies  the  evening  in  which  this  change  was  suppos- 
ed to  have  taken  place ;  but  adds, ''  at  this  time,  I  thought  of 
no  sdch  thing." 

X  Besides  these  cases,  doubtless  there  were  others,  perhaps  ma- 
ny others,  who  could  fix,  with  more  or  less  satisfkction,  on  thi 
particular  time  of  their  suppos^  conversion.  But  with  the  sub- 
jects of  this  work  generally,  it  was  otherwise  ]  nor  were  they 
encouraged  by  ministers,  to  regard  certainty  on  this  point  ai 
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belonging  to  the  evidences  of  piety.  The  most  judicious  min- 
isters viewed  this  matter  much  as  Baxter  did,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  his  eminent  attainments  in  grace,  and  through  a  long  life  of 
devoted  piety,  never  professed  to  know,  or  to  think  it  essential 
that  he  should  know,  the  exact  time  when  he  was  horn  again. 
Doubtless,  this  view  of  the  case  is  correct,  according  to  the  com- 
monly received  doctrine,  that  the  regeneration  of  a  sinner  is  an 
Instantaneous  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  the  subject  of  it 
imperceptible,  except  from  the  subsequent  exhibitions  of  the 
character  and  life.  It  was,  besides,  a  very  common  fact,  that 
those  exercises  which  afterwards  appeared  to  have  been  the 
commencement  of  hoUness  in  a  sinner's  heart,  were  regarded 
by  himself  at  the  time,  as  a  relapse  into  spiritual  indifference. 
The  reason  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  lost  his  anxiety,  and 
even  forgot  himself,  in  the  all-absorbing  views  of  God  and 
Christ,  and  the  Gospel,  which  took  possession  of  his  soul.  Yet, 
while  the  fear  of  hell  subsided,  a  deeper  feeling  of  pei-sonal* 
guilt,  and  of  absolute  dependence  on  sovereign  mercy,  was  the 
invariable  consequence. 

^  Dr.  Charles  Backus,  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  able  minis- 
ters of  this  period,  said,  "  In  those  who  appeared  to  become  the 
subjects  of  saving  grace,  the  first  alarm  was  followed  with  a  more 
full  discovery  of  their  moral  pollution.  In  general,  theysaid  that 
when  divine  truth  first  appeared  in  a  new  and  pleasing  light, 
they  scarcely  thought  of  their  own  safety,  or  w^hether  they  were 
or  were  not  converted.  They  were  abundant  in  acknowledging 
that  if  Gospel  grace  were  not  free  and  sovereign,  there  could  be 
no  hope  for  such  great  sinners  as  they  were,  who  had  not  made 
any  advances  of  themselves  towards  submission  to  the  will  of 
God.  None  manifested  high  confidence  of  their  conversions^ 
The  Rev.  Dr.  G.  H.  Cowles,  formerly  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  re- 
marked concerning  the  hopeful  converts  among  his  people,  that 
they  generally  found  relief  froip  their  distress,  in  coming  to  just 
views  of  God  and  his  government.  "  On  discovering  the  glory 
of  the  divine  character,  they  felt  a  disposition  to  rejoice  in  God, 
whatever  should  become  of  themselves.  Their  minds  were  so 
engrossed  by  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  that  they  thought 
little  or  nothing  about  their  own  salvation.  Some  have  said,  it 
seemed  to  them  that  God's  character  would  appear  glorious  and 
lovely,  even  if  they  should  be  cast  off.  Their  love  to  God  and 
his  government  appeared  to  originate  from  a  real  reconciliation 
to  his  holy  character,  and  therefore  to  be  essentially  different 
from  that  selfish  love  which  arises  from  a  belief  that  God  de- 
signs to  save  us  in  particular.^ ^Accordingly,  it  was  by 

gradually  finding  in  themselves  a  new  and  settled  disposition 
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to  delight  in  the  truths  an4  duties  of  religion,  that  they  came 
to  indulge  a  hope  of  their  own  personal  interest  in  the  great 
salvation. 

The  Rev,  Alexander  Gillet,  of  Torrington,  said,  *  Prcvioos 
'  to  the  new  birth,  the  subjects  of  the  work  have  had  clear  con- 
victions of  their  native  depravity,— of  the  pride,  selfishness,  and 
awful  stubbornness  of  their  hearts.  After  they  had  experienced 
the  great  change,  they  appeared  to  themselves  worse  than  ever. 
Then  they  could  exclaim,  "  I  thought  I  knew  something  of 
my  heart  before,  but  I  knew  nothing.  It  appears  to  me  a  sink 
of  all  treachery  and  abomination.  How  can  I  be  a  new  crea- 
ture, and  have  ray  heart  filled  with  so  many  vain  thoughts,''' 

&c. Again,  he  adds,  *  Another  conspicuous  feature  of  (he 

work  is,  that  >vhen  God  had  taken  ofi*  their  distressful  burden, 
they  at  first  had  no  suspicion  of  their  hearts  being  renewed ; 
but  were  rather  alarmed  with  the  apprehension  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  had  forsaken  them,  and  that  they  were  becoming  more 
hardened  than  ever.  In  this  situation,  longing  for  the  return 
of  their  anxiety,  if  asked,  "  How  does  the  character  of  God  ap- 
pear to  you  ?"  they  readily  answered,  "  Great,  excellent,  gtori- 
ous.  I  wish  for  no  other  God  to  govern  the  world  ; — no  other 
Saviour  but  Christ ; — no  other  way  of  salvation  but  the  Gos- 
pel" They  wondered  what  had .  become  of  their  burden.  In 
time,  hgwever,  experience  taught  them  that  their  load  was  tak- 
en off  in  consequence  of  the  heart's  being  brought  to  love  that 
very  religion  which  they  had  been  opposing.* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Woolworth,  in  describing  the  subjects  of  the 
same  work  at  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  said,  *  When  reduced  to 
self-despair,  they  have  usually  experienced  divine  manifesta^ 
tions.  These  manifestations,  in  some  instances,  have  been  im- 
mediate and  clear  at  first,  and  connected  with  great  peace  and 
joy  in  God.  But  more  commonly  they  have  been  slow  and 
progressive.  The  perscHi  has  felt  calm,  and  experienced  a  de- 
gree of  satisfaction  in  view  of-  divine  objects.  But  these  exp- 
oses have  not  been  such,  at  first,  as  to  bring  in  evidence  of  their 
being  new  creatures.  Many  have  continued  in  this  state,  for  a 
considerable  time,  some  for  weeks,  without  any  apprehension  of 
their  being  the  subjects  of  saving  grace.  This  has  been  the 
case,  till  increasing  light,  and  a  comparison  of  their  exercises 
with  the  Gospel,  have  led  them  on  to  a  comfortable  hope  of 
their  good  estate.' 

Without  multiplying  these  extracts,  it  seems  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  in  the  narratives  from  which  I  have  taken  them 
there  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  in  the  above  characteristics, 
OS  to  the  exercises  of  hopeful  converts.    And  the  coincidence  is 
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equally  remarkable  between  these  exercises  and  thos^  describ- 
ed by  Pree.  Edwards,  in  the  great  revival  of  his  time.  He  says, 
"  It  has  more  frequently  been  so  among  us,  that  when  persons 
have  had  the  Gospel  ground  of  relief  for  lost  sinners  discovered 
to  them,  and  have  been  entertaining  their  minds  with  the  sweet 
prospect,  they  have  thought  nothing  at  that  time  of  their  being 

converted.^ There  is  wrought  in  them  a  holy  repose  of 

soul  in  God,  through  Christ,  and  a  secret  disposition  to  fear 
and  love  him,  and  to  hope  for  blessings  from  him  in  this  way ; 
and  yet„  they  have  no  imagination  that  they  are  now  con- 
verted ;  it  does  not  so  much  as  come  into  their  minds'^ 

To  those  who  experimentally  know  the  power  of  the  Gospel, 
there  is  nothing  incredible  or  strange  in  these  statements.  It 
results  from  the  nature  of  that  divine  influence  by  which  the 
sinner's  heart  is  transformed  from  sin  to  holiness,  that  the 
change  is  imperceptible  to  himself  at  the  time ;  it  being  after- 
wards manifested,  and  for  the  most  part,  gradually  manifest- 
ed, by  its  fruits.  Besides,  when  the  love  of  God  is  first  shed 
abroad  in  a  man's  heart,  while  the  same  objects  that  kindle  to 
holy  rapture  the  soul  of  Gabriel,  are  presented  to  his  view,  it 
were  strange  if  he  could  forget  the  God  of  the  universe,  the 
Bedeemer  of  the  world,  and  the  grs^  that  exalts  and  honcnrs 
this  Redeemer,  in  saving  the  guilty, — it  were  strange  indeed,  if 
hiQ  could  forget  all  these  objects,  and  limit  hb  thoughts  to  bis 
own  little  self.  The  question  of  his  own  conversion,  at  a  sea- 
son of  such  joyful  and  awfijl  interest,  is  not  the  chief  object  of 
his  attention ;  "  it  does  not  so  much  as  come  into  his  mind." 
Farther  still ;  the  sinner,  while  unsanctified,  may  have  some 
indefinite  notions  of  what  it  is  to  love  God,  and  cordially  to  rely 
on  Christ,  but  he  does  not  truly  know  what  these  things  mean, 
till  he  learns  their  meaning  from  experience.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that,  after  his  conversion,  he  should  exercise,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  what  are  truly  Christian  graces,  without 
knowing  that  they  are  so.  On  the  contraiy,  the  most  ground- 
less confidence  is  commonly  that  which  springs  up  at  once  to 
full  strength,  without  regard  to  evidence. 

I  proceed  to  notice  other  exercises  of  hopeful  converts,  which 
are  only  a  forther  developement  of  those  already  mentioned. 
They  had,  in  general,  a  deep  feeling  of  their  own  guilt  and 
ruin  as  sinners.  I  have  already  said,  that  convictions  of  this 
sort,  which  preceded  conversion,  were  often  greatly  increased 
after  it ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  so?  A  man  in  a  dark 
room,  is  surrounded  with  objects  which  he  docs  not  see,  becauat 
it  is  dark.  Let  in  a  little  light,  and  he  sees  these  objects  ob- 
scurely ;  let  in  more, — he  sees  them  clearly.    So  it  is  with  the 
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Christian's  heart.  Why  doea  he  complain  so  bitterly  of  an  in 
himself?  Because  there  is  more  sin  in  his  heart  than  when 
he  was  unconverted  ?  No,— but  there  is  more  light  ^  He  can 
see  what  is  there,  since  ^' God,  who  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  his  heart."  This  solves 
the  paradox,  if  such  it  is  to  any,  why  growth  in  grace,  is  also 
growth  in  self-abasement ;  why  the  Christian's  highest  ^mitr 
ual  happiness  is  conjoined  with  his  deepest  exercises  of  repent- 
ance ;  and  why  the  full  light  of  heaven  will  enable  him  to  see, 
more  vividly  than  ever  before,  that  "  sin  is  exceeding  sinful." 
Now  any  theory  of  conversion,  that  encourages  a  sinner  to  think 
himself  bom  of  God,  on  account  of  something  that  he  has  fdt, 
GC  done,  or  "  made  up  his  mind"  to  do,  while  he  is  still  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  "  plague  of  his  own  heart,"  is  cl^rly  contraiy  to 
the  whole  current  of  the  Bible  and  of  Christian  experience. 

I  add  the  following  case,  as  one  among  very  many  illustra- 
tions of  the  foregoing  remarks.  A  man  of  mature  age  and 
sound  understanding,  who  was  numbered  among  the  hopeful 
*  converts,  closed  an  account  of  his  own  exercises  thus : — "  I  saw 
that  alt  I  had  done  to  obtain  salvation  was  wholly  selfish ;  that 
all  my  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  grace  originated  in  pride, 
because  I  was  unwilling  that  God  should  work  in  me  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure:  Now  I  rejoice  that  he  does  so^ 
and  yet  find  in  myself  the  unimpaired  possession  of  moral  free- 
dom. Before,  I  thought  that  1  was  right,  and  God  wrong. 
Now,  I  feel  that  God  is  right,  and  I  wrong.  Having  obtain^ 
help  from  God,  I  continue  to  this  time,  a  brand  plucked  from 
the  fire ;  in  myself  a  poor,  miserable,  guilty  sinner, — if  I  am 
ever  saved,  to  God,  through  Christ,  will  be  all  the  glory  for- 
ever." 

It  is  a  sentiment  common  to  all  these  narratives,  though  ex- 
pressed in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  that  the  salvation  of  a  sin- 
ner is  wholly  of  God  ;  so  that,  aside  from  the  influence  of 
sovereign  mercy,  he  never  would  have  done  any  thing  towards 
submitring  to  the  terms  of  the  Gospel.     Often  did  anxious  en- 

auirers  resolve,  in  their  own  strength,  to  make  Ihe  concerns  of 
leir  salvation  their  chief  object,  and  then  speedily  relapee  into 
their  former  insensibility.  The  same  resolutions,  perhaps^ 
were  renewed  again  and  again,  with  the  same  result,  till  they 
saw  that  nothing  could  subdue  the  obstinate  depravity  of  their 
hearts,  short  of  special,  sanctifying  grace.  When  they  came 
to  just  views  of  their  voluntary  alienation  from  God,  and  yet  of 
theii*  dependence  on  his  mere  mercy,  so  as  cheerfully  to  resign 
themselves  into  his  hands,  the  agony  was  over,  and  commonly 
was  followed  by  a  delightful  tranquUlity  and  joy  in  God. 
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The  Rev.  AscJiel  Hooker^  one  of  the  ablest  divines,  and  best 
pastors,  that  New  England  has  enjoyed,  in  remarking  on  the 
subject  (rf  the  revival  at  Goshen,  Conn,  in  1799,  said,  "  In  ma- 
ny instances,  when  their  attention  was  first  arrested,  they  set 
out  with  apparent  hope  of  working  out  their  own  salvation  with 
ease  and' despatch.  But  the  attempt  served  to  show  them  that 
they  were  still  working  out  their  own  destmction.  Those  who 
became  eventually  reconciled  to  the  truth,  and  found  a  com- 
fortable hope  of  their  good  estate,  were  led  to  such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  plague  of  their  own  hearts^  as  served  to  subvert 
tdl  hope  arising  from  themselves  and  their  own  doings.  They 
were  shown,  that  if  saved,  it  must  be,  not  by  works  of  right- 
eousness, which  they  had  done,  or  could  do,  but  by  the  wash- 
ing, of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ac- 
cording to  the  divine  purpose  and  grace  in  Christ."  He  adds, 
as  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  work,  that  the  doctrines  oif 
grace  were  received  by  its  subjects,  uniformly  and  with  one 
consent ;  though  many  of  them  had  formerly  "  contemplated 
these  doctrines  with  abhorre7tce" 

In  describing  the  exercises  of  hopeful  converts,  another  point 
which  deserves  attention,  is  the  sources  and  degrees  of  their 
enjoyments.  This  part  of  the  subject  I  must  treat  with  greater 
brevity  than  I  had  intended.  The  most  striking  characteristic 
of  these  religious  enjoyments  may  be  described  negatively,  by 
saying,  that  they  were  not  of  the  selfish  kind. 

By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  the  true  Christian  is  indifferent 
to  his  aion  happiness^  since  the  word  of  God  neither  requires 
nor  allows  him  to  be  so.  Happiness,  as  he  knows  from  the  Bi* 
We,  and  the  testimony  of  his  own  heart,  is  inseparably  conjoin- 
ed with  holiness.  His  hope,  therefore,  to  be  like  Christ,  and  to 
be  vnth  him,  is,  of  course,  a  hope  of  eternal  blessedness  in  hea- 
ven. But  while  he  is  bound  thus  to  regard  the  welfare  of  his 
own  soul,  of  which  he  is  made  the  special  and  accountable 
guardian,  in  a  manner  which  is  not  true  of  any  other  soul,  it  is 
not  his  duty  to  regard  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  interests  of 
the  universe,  as  subordinate  to  his  own  individual  interests. 
The  system  which  makes  God  the  centre  of  regard,  and  re- 
quires all  to  love  him  supremely,  tends  to  universal  harmony. 
But  the  system  that  allows  every  one  to  love  himself  supreme- 
ly, and  to  regard  God,  and  all  other  beings,  only  with  ultimate 
reference  to  hb  own  happiness^  is  a  system  of  perfect  and  eter- 
nal discord ; — for  it  makes  as  many  centres  of  supreme  regard, 
as  there  are  moral  agents.  Such  were  not  the  feelings  cherished 
in  the  revivals  of  which  I  am  speaking.  The  hopeful  converts 
were  accustomed  to  distinguislvbetween  genuine  and  &lse  en- 
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joyment  in  religion,  according  to  the  brief  spedmeo  sabjoiiied 
in  the  form  of  dialogue. 

A,  "  On  what  ground  does  the  trae  Christian  submit  to 
God,  and  rejoice  in  him  ?" 

B.  "  From  a  firm  belief  that  he  will  manage  all  things  in 
the  very  best  manner  for  his  great  kingdom." 

A,  ^^  Whence  comes  the  fancied  submission  of  the  hypo- 
crite?" 

B.  ^^  From  an  apprehension,  that  by  it,  he  shall  be  a  gatn- 
er  ; — ^that  without  it,  there  can  be  no  safety  for  him.  As  a 
refuge  from  evil,  he  throws  himself  into  the  hands  of  God ; 
while  the  true  Christian  confides,  not  frcmi  necessity^  bat 
choice" 

A.  "  What  is  the  object  of  selfish  gratitude  ?" 

B.  "  A  supposed  personal  interest  in  the  partial  goodness 
of  God." 

A.  "In  what  does  the  truly  pious  heart  chiefly  rejoice?" 

B.  "  In  the  assurance  that  God  will  glorify  himself,  and 
glorify  his  Son,  in  the  salvation  of  sinners ;  and  that  Christ,  in 
dying  for  our  redemption,  has  magnified  the  law,  and  made  it 
honorable." 

The  most  common  source  of  enjoyment  among  those  whose 
hearts  were  apparently  renewed,  was  found  in  contemplating 
the  perfections  of  God.  Their  feelings  were  often  expressed  in 
language  like  this : — "  God  is  so  glorious,  that  I  wish  others 
might  praise  him  forever,  even  if  I  should  perish." 

The  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hallock,  a  patriarch  of  Connecticut  re- 
vivals, described  a  man  Who  had  suffered  intensely  under  l^al 
convictions,  but  afterwards  informed  his  minister,  that  he  now 
saw  unspeakable  preciousness  in  Christ ;  that  it  was  his,  delight 
to  pour  out  his  heart  in  prayer,  for  Christ's  dear  ministers,  for 
the  cause  of  Zion,  for  the  poor  heathen,  for  his  enemies.  Then, 
after  a  short  pause,  he  said  to  his  venerable  pastor ;  "  I  wish 
you  would  pray  for  me,  that  I  may  be  converted,  if  God  can 
convert  me  consistently  with  his  glory.  Pray  also  for  my  poor 
children,  that  God  would  convert  them  ;  not  that  they  are  bet- 
ter, or  their  souls  worth  any  more  than  my  neighbors." 

The  Rev.  Asahel  Hooker  §ays,  in  regard  to  the  religious 
enjoyments,  by  which  the  new  heart  discovered  itself,  "  la 
some,  it  seemed  to  be  first  apparent  by  a  spirit  of  complacency 
in  the  perfection  of  God's  law ;  in  others,  by  a  sense  of  his  jus- 
tice in  the  punishment  of  sin ;  in  others,  by  their  approbation 
of  his  holy  sovereignty  ;  and  in  others  by  complacency  in  the 
glorious  character  and  all-sufikiency  of  the  Redeemer." 

Connected  with  religious  enjoyment,  the  case  of  individuais 
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is  often  mentioned,  who,  after  indulging  for  a  time  some  trem- 
bling hope,  in  their  own  behalf,  have  had  a  sense  of  their  own 
sinfulness,  so  overwhelming,  as  to  lead  them  to  think  it  impossi- 
ble that  they  should  have  any  grace.  The  dawn  of  a  bright 
and  joyful  morning  was  succeeded,  in  the  experience  of  many, 
by  clouds  and  darkness,  of  longer  or  shorter  continuance,  and 
of  various  degrees  of  intensity,  from  painful  doubts  of  their  own 
sincerity  to  almost  total  despair.  Nor  was  it  an  uncommon 
thing,  that  frequent  alternations  of  hope  and  despondence  06- 
curr^  in  the  feeUngs  of  the  same  individual. 

This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  another  characteristic  in  the 
exercises  of  hopeful  converts,  was  humility. 

In  conducting  these  revivals  so  as  to  avoid  the  fanaticcd  ex- 
ceases  witnessed  in  1740,  &c.  which  had  occasioned  the  most 
lamentable  results,  ministers  deemed  it  important  that  the  sim- 
ple truths  of  the  Gospel  should  be  set  before  the  mind  in  tlie 
plainest  inanner,  without  violent  appeals  to  the  passions.  It 
was  their  object,  indeed,  to  make  deep  impressions  on  the  hearts 
of  sinners,  but  to  do  this  only  by  means  of  the  truth.  Accord- 
ingly, the  whole  tendency  of  things,  was  to  produce  exercises 
of  the  calm,  solemn,  pungent  kind,  rather  than  passionate  and 
clamorous  excitement.  In  very  few  cases,  if  at  all,  were  those 
who  had  recently  entertained  hope  called  upon  to  exhibit  them- 
selves in  a  public  assembly,  by  telling  their  experiences,  or  by 
any  other  mode  of  teaching  others.  Generally,  they  viewed 
themselves  as  so  ignorant  and  unworthy,  that,  instead  of  teach- 
ing others,  it  became  them  to  sit  at  the  feet  oif  the  meanest,  to 
receive  instruction.  The  great  truths  and  duties  of  religion,  too, 
were  the  chief  topics  of  private  conversation,  in  families  and 
neighborhoods,  rather  than  any  ostentatious  relation  of  personal 
experiences. 

The  narrative  of  the  revival  in  Goshen,  Conn,  says : — "  It  is 
not  usual  for  those  who  are  hopeful  subjects  of  mercy  to  seem 
wise  in  their  own  conceits,  or  to  have  high  thoughts  of  their 
own  experiences  and  attainments  in  religion ;  but  in  lowliness 
of  mind  to  esteem  others  better  than  them^selves.  The  rea- 
son which  accounts  for  the  fact  is,  its  being  a  uniform  charac- 
teristic of  the  work,  that  it  has,  sooner  or  later,  led  the  subjects 
of  it  to  a  deep  sense  of  their  own  unworthinese.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  them  to  think  that  they  are  more  vile  than  others, 
and  that  they  have  less  evidence  of  being  satictified,  than  is 
usual  with  true  sainta" 

Of  the  hopefid  converts,  another  narrative  says,  "  They  have 
not  manifested  any  appearance  of  spiritual  pride  and  ostenta- 
tion, and  censoriousness  towards  others,  but  a  spirit  of  humility 
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and  meekness.''  l^he  temper  which  they  generally  manifest- 
ed, corresponds  remarkably  with  that  described  by  Pres-  Eld- 
wards.  ^'  When  they  are  lowest  in  the  dust,  emptied  most  of 
themselves,  and,  as  it  were,  annihilating  themselves  before 
Grod ; — when  they  are  nothing,  and  God  is  all,  are  seeing  their 
own  unworthiness,  depending  not  at  all  on  themselves,  but 
alone  on  Christ,  and  ascribing  all  glory  to  God ;  then  their 
Bouls  are  most  in  the  enjoyment  of  satisfying  rest ;  excepting, 
that  at  such  times,  they  apprehend  themselves  to  be  not  suffi- 
ciently self-abased ;  for  then,  above  aU  times  do  they  long  to  be 
lower."  Yet  this  sagacious  judge  of  Christian  character  says 
that  a  spirit  of  censariousness  was  the  worst  disease  which  atr 
tended  the  great  work  in  his  day.  He  ^3eaks  of  some,  whose 
habit  it  was,  very  confidently  to  determine  from  a  little  cortver- 
«U.ion  with  a  man,  or  from  hearing  a  minister  pray  or  preach, 
whether  he  was  converted  or  not.  And  they  were  not  at  aD 
scrupulous  in  expressing  to  others  the  opinbn  which  they  had 
thus  formed  concerning  any  one,  whether  he  was  a  Christian 
or  a  hypocrite.  But,  in  the  glorious  work  of  grace,  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  there  was  almost  an 
entire  absence  of  this  hateful,  self-complacent,  unchristian  spirit 
of  censoriousness.  ' "  The  loftiness  of  man  was  bowed  down, 
and  the  haughtiness  of  men  was  made  low ;  and  the  Lord 
alone  was  exalted."  Especially  were  youthfid  professors  of 
piety  modest.  Then  there  were  no  beardless  oracles  to  stand 
forth,  after  a  Christian  experience,  at  best  but  very  brief,  and 
say  of  such  venerable  guides  in  the  church  as  Mills  and  J9a/- 
lock^  that  they  did  not  understand  the  subject  of  revivals,  and 
were  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

I  come  now  to  a  distinct  and  very  important  branch  of  the 
reinarks  which  I  proposed  to  make,  respecting  those  who  were 
accounted  subjects  of  grace,  namely,  the  treatment  of  them  by 
ministers  and  Christians, 

In  general,  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  adopt  such  a 
course  respecting  persons  of  this  description,  as  should  not  tend 
to  lead  them  into  fatal  mistakes.  It  was  customary  to  describe 
them  in  a  twofold  manner,  namely,  by  the  views  which  they 
entertained  of  themselves,  and  by  the  views  which  ministers 
and  pious  people  entertained  respecting  them.  According 
to  the  former  method,  such  langus^e  as  the  following  was 
adopted : — "  A  goodly  number  entertain  hope."  "  The  man,  at 
length,  was  brought  to  view  himself  as  a  subject  of  grace," 
"  Ills  wife  has  since  embraced  a  comfortable  hope."  "  As  the 
fruits  of  this  work,  ioriy  are  rejoicing  in  hope."    This  phrase- 
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dogy  expressed  no  opinion  of  hira  who  gave  the  narrative,  res- 
pecting the  godly  sincerity  of  the  persons  described.  What 
were  their  views  concerning  their  own  spiritual  condition  was 
all  he  undertook  to  state. 

In  using  the  other  mode  of  description,  he  did  express  his 
own  views  of  the  persons  concerned,  but  almost  uniformly  with 
some  hypothetical  adjunct,  denoting  the  caution  which  he 
thought  it  proper  to  use,  on  such  a  subject.  For  example, 
when  a  minister  was  called  to  speak  of  those  who  gave  evi- 
dence of  being  truly  converted,  he  adopted  some  of  the  various 
terms  in  common  use  to  denote  this,  but  nearly  always  by  pre- 
fixing the  word  hopeful,  or  some  other  of  equivalent  import 
Thus  he  said,  "  We  trust  that  seventy  may  be  reckoned  as 
hopeful  converts." — In  other  cases,, the  phrase  was,  ^^ hopeftd 
subjects  of  grace ;" — '*  hopefully  renewed ;" — "  hopefully  be- 
come pious ;"  — "  hopefully  born  of  Gotl ;" — "  apparently  re- 
conciled to  God  ;" — "  in  ihe  judgement  of  charity ,  they  have 
become  new  creatures."  It  was  not  from  accident,  that,  in  the 
ikarratives  of  those  revivals,  where  phrases  of  this  sort  are  used 
about  225  times,  the  qualifying  word  hopeful,  or  something 
synonymous,  was  used  by  all  the  writers,  excepting  15  times, 
in  which'  ^^convertSj^ — "  neio  converts,^^ — ^^ young  converts,^'* 
were  spoken  of  absolutely ;  and  three  of  these  fifteen  cases  were 
in  a  single  narrative,  forwarded  from  Vermont.*  It  should  be 
observed,  too,  that  among  several  thousand  hopeful  conversions, 
the  case  of  only  one  individual  is  referred  to,  as  ha%ing  occur- 
red within  the  "  week  past ;"  while  the  descriptions  generally 
apply  to  cases  that  occurred  from  one  year ^io  three  years  be- 
fore the  accounts  were  written. 

Some  of  the  Revival  Association  may,  perhaps,  think  such 
particularity  quite  needless.  But  I  recollect  that  a  venerable 
father  of  the  English  dissenting  church,  cautioned  a  young 
minister  not  to  use  the  term^,  "  Thy  servant," — ^*Mhy  han£ 
maid,"  in  praying  with  ignorant,  unconverted  persons,  when 
dangerously  sick,  lest  they  should  draw  some  groundless  con- 
clusion in  their  own  favor.  For  reasons  far  more  weighty, 
when  professedly  speaking  of  the  spiritual  state  of  men,  whose 
eternal  interests  may  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  a  verbal  mistake, 
the  language  we  use  should  be  such  as  cannot  lead  to  misap- 
prehension. In  two  cases,  at  least,  within  our  own  circle,  de- 
Tout  young  men,  of  small  experience  in  revivals,  have  spoken 
to  me,  with  a  numerical  sta;tement  of  the  "conversions," — 
"wonderful  conversions,^' — which  took  place  in  a  particular 
neighborhood,  "  yesterday  afternoon,"  and  "  last  evening."    In 

*  If  there  is  nny  failure  as  to  mtmerieal  exactmss,  in  this  ftatemeat,  itmut  be  flo 
Irifliiur  ai  oot  to  affect  the  merits  of  the  case. 
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one  of  these  cases,  I  was  oUiged  to  know  that  th^  ''  coaverCfl," 
so  untonditionally*  aunouncc^,  spoke  of  their  own  supposed 
"  conversion,"  with  profs^e  contempt,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  afterwards.  In  the  revivals  of  1800,  &c.  it  is  a  promineat 
fiwt,  that  ministers  used  great  caution  in  giving  opinions  con- 
cerning the  spiritual  state  of  living  individuals,  which  they 
might  apply  to  tliemselves.  This  remark,  of  course,  does  noC 
apply  to  that  class  of  tempted,  mourning,  doubting  converta, 
whose  evidences  of  sincerity  were  conspicuous  to  all  but  them- 
selves, and  who  needed  special  consolation  and  encouragement, 
from  their  spiritual  guides. 

You  will  anticipate  another  remark  which  comes  in  connex- 
ion with  the  foregoing  statements,  that  it  was  not  an  object  with 
the  conductors  of  these  revivals,  io  encourage  early  hopes. 

Their  theory  was,  thai  taie  religion,  (hough  it  exist  for  a 
while  without  a  hope,  will  not  perish,  but  will  be  the  salvatimi 
of  the  soul ;  but  that  a  hope  without  religion,  will  perish,  and 
be  the  ruin  of  the  soul.  One  of  the  narratives  says,  *  It  is  af- 
fecting to  see  how  jealous  the  subjects  of  the  work  have  been, 
lest  they  should  imbibe  a  false  hope.  Some  whose  hopes  have 
been  given  up  and  renewed  several  times,  still  trembled  lesl 
they  should  fix  down  on  the  foundation  of  the  hypocrite.  Be- 
fore conversion,  they  had  supposed  a  true  believer  to  be  free 
from  sinful  propensities ;  but  when  they  find  in  themselves  a 
heart  deceitftil  above  all  things,  doubts  prevail,  God  withdraws, 
and  they  regard  their  hope  as  having  been  a  mere  refuge  oif 
lies.'  Another  says,  '  Some  having  a  dehghtful  perception  of 
the  glory  of  God,  began  soon  "  to  abound  in  hope ;"  but  the 
greater  part  were  brought  very  gradually  to  entertain  a  hope 
that  they  were  reconciled  to  God.'  Another  says,  '  In  some 
instances,  the  enemy  has  attempted  to  divert  people  from  their 
anxiety,  lay  premature  hopes.'  Such  was  the  general  fact  as 
to  the  dread  which  was  felt  concerning  a  false  hope  ;  and  the 
case,  let  me  add  once  more,  was  just  the  same,  in  the  time  of 
Edwards,  who  said  concerning  th^  class  of  persons  now  in 
view, — "  They  generally  have  an  awful  apprehensicMi  of  the 
dreadfulness  and  undoing  nature  of  a  false  hope ;  and  there 
has  been  observable  in  most  a  great  caution,  lest,  in  givmg  an 
account  of  their  experiences,  they  should  say  too  much,  and 
use  too  strong  terms." 

ThiB  is  a  subject  of  immeasurable  impoitance  and  difficulty, 
concerniqg  which  Christian  discretion  settles  some  general 
principles,  while  the  details  of  pastoial  practice  must  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  endless  variety  of  circumstances  and  character  found 
among  the  individuals  of  a  congregation. '  In  what  cases  it  ia 
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fittfe  to  tell  a  mau,  who  has  recently  been  under  solemn  reli- 
gious impressions,  (I  mean,  to  tell  bim  by  words,  or  by  any 
oourse  of  measures,)  that  there  is  good  evidence  of  his  being  a 
child  of  God ;  and  what  time  is  requisite,  that  such  evidence 
may  be  exhibited,  are  points  on  which  every  minister  must 
judge,  as  to  the  members  of  his  own  flock,  and  judge  under  the 
Ifearful  responsibilities  of  the  final  day. 

You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that  the  question  has  often  been 
raised  of  late,  what  interval  should  there  ordinarily  be,  be- 
hoeen  hopeful  conversion,  and  public  profession  of  religion  ? 
And  you  may  wish  to  know  whether  the  experience  of  the 
churches  to  which  I  have  been  alluding,  throws  any  light  on 
this  question.  It  is  easy  to  state  facts  with  which  I  am  well 
acquainted  from  personal  knowledge,  and  from  the  testimony 
of  ministers.  But  the  statement  can  be  only  a  general  one,  it 
being  impossible  to  fix,  with  precision,  any  Umitations,  that 
ahall  apply  to  all  cases.  As  the  continuance  of  legal  convic- 
tions differed,  from  one  hqur  to  many  weeks,  and  even  months, 
in  different  persons,  so  the  evidence  that  a  particular  man  is 
horn  again,  may  be  moi'e  cpmplete  in  a  few^days,  than  could 
possibly  be  given  in  a  whole  year,  by  another  particular  man, 
of  very  difierent  character,  and  intellectual  habits.  But  the 
ministers  of  whom  1  have  been  speaking,  would  not  have  en- 
couraged the  former  man  to  enter  the  church  in  one  week  after 
his  hope  began ;  and  that  because  more  time  for  self-examina- 
tion would  be  important  to  himself ;  and  because  the  other 
man  would  be  thereby  encouraged  to  a  decidedly  premature 
offering  of  himself  for  membership  in  the  church. 

Ministers  urged  it  as  the  immediate  duty  of  all  men,  publicly 
to  profess  Christ;  but  to  have  themselves,' and  to  exhibit  to 
others,  evidence  of  real  fl-iendship  to  Christ,  they  deemed  indis- 
pensable to  consistency  in  this  solemn  transaction.  The 
churches  in  Goshen,  Norfolk,  Torringford,  and  others  Uke 
them,  under  the  guidance  of  experience  and  eminent  pastors, 
never  urged  any  one  hastily  to  enter  their  communion.  The 
most  common  time  stated  in  the  narratives,  between  hopeful 
conversion  and  public  profession,  was  about  sis  months.  In 
one  church,  Rutland,  Vermont,  a  shorter  interval  is  mentioned 
than  in  any  other  case,  and  this  was  two  months.  There  is, 
doubtless,  a  liability  to  err  on  both  sides  of  this  subject ;  but  the 
present  UabiUty,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  much 
haste.  As  I  have  no  time  now. to  give  reasons  for  this  opinion, 
I  shall,  if  Grod  permit,,  resume  the  subject  of  premature  hopes 
and  professions,  hereafter. 

The  spiritual  watchmen  in  these  churches  generally,  when 
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their  faithful  efforts  were  blessed  to  rouse  ginners  from  their 
deadly  apatby,  took  care  to  instruct  them,  in  the  conference 
room,  and  in  private  visits,  as  to  the  nature  of  true  religion. 
And  when  they  entertained  hopes,  they  took  care  still  to  tn- 
struct  them,  as  to  the  evidences  of  piety.  When  they  became 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  church,  the  usual  method  was, 
for  the  pastor,  in  company  with  the  deacons,  a  committee  df 
the  cimrch,  and  such  of  its  members  as  chose  to  be  present,  to 
meet  them  for  prayer  and  examination  into  their  religious  be- 
lief and  experience,  their  motives  in  wishing  to  unite  with  the 
church,  iSi^c. 

When  these  seasons  of  examination  embraced  a  large  num- 
ber of  hopeful  converts,  of  all  descriptions,  from  hoary  age  to 
the  bloom  of  youth  ;  especially  when  these  came  forward  on 
the  day  of  public  admission  to  the  church,  no  scene  on  this 
fidde  the  judgement  could  surpass  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 
My  limits  do  not  allow  me  to  describe  to  you  tJie  delightful  and 
awful  interest  awakened  by  such  a  transaction,  in  my  own 
congregation,  and  in  other  places. 

Having,  as  you  know,  but  imperfectly  recovered  from  the 
severe  effects  of  the  last  winter^s  influenza,  I  am  called,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  to  4he  self-denial  of  taking  refuge,  during 
the  approaching  cold  season,  in  a  southern  climate.  Wherever 
my  lot  may  be  cast,  should  sufficient  health  be  granted  me,  I 
■hall  resume  my  pen,  and  send  you  some  remarks  ori  the  gen- 
eral resvlts  of  these  revivals,  and  some  reflections  adapted  to 
the  present  state  of  our  churches.  In  the  mean  time  may 
God  bless,  with  his  special  presence,  the  instructors  and  stu- 
dents of  our  beloved  Seminary.  May  his  Spirit  sanctify  you, 
guide  your  sacred  studies,  and  prepare  you  to  be  revival  preach- 
ers,  qualified  to  labor  for  Him  in  the  19th  century. 
Affectionately  yours, 

E.  Porter. 

TheoL  Sem.  Andover^  Oct.  1832. 


ON   MORAL    AGENCV,  WITH    DOCTRINAL   AND   PRACTICAL 
REMARKS. 

^  1  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record,  this  day  against  you, 
that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death;  biasing  and 
9ursing :  therefore  choose  life^^ 
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"  Choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serveP 

^^  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  1 — if  the  Lord 
be  God^  follow  him  :  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him^ 

"  As  Hive,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked ;  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his 
way  and  live :  turn  ye,  turn  ye,  from  your  evil  ways  ;  for 
itbhy  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel  ?" 

"  As  the  Holy  Ghost  saith,  Torday  if  ye  will  hear  his 
voice,  harden  not  your  heartsJ^  Deut.  xxx.  19  ;  Josh.  xxiv. 
16  ;  1  Kings  xviii.  21 ;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11 ;  Heb.  iv.  7. 

In  these  passages  of  Scripture,  men  are  addressed  as  rational 
and  accountable  beings ;  as  capable  of  choosing  between  life 
and  death,  blessing  and  cursing,  God  and  the  world,  sin  and 
holiness.  Li  other  words,  they  are  addressed  as  free  m>oral 
agents  ;  and  the  momentous  responsibility  is  thrown  upon 
them,  of  choosing  that  course  of  life  and  possessing  that  char- 
acter, on  which  must  depend  their  eternal  destiny. 

But  as  moral  agency  is  a  subject  on  which  the  views  of  ma- 
ny are  obscure,  I  propose,  in  this  essay,  briefly  to  exhibit  the 
evidence  that  men  are  free  moral  agents :  then,  from  the  dis- 
cussion, deduce  some  doctrinal  and  practical  remarks. 

When  I  say  men  are  free  moral  agents,  I  would  be  under- 
stood to  mean,  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  act,  just  as,  upon  the 
whole,  they  choose  to  act — that  all  the  actions  which  they  per- 
form, which  can  be  called  good  or  bad,  are  strictly  and  properly 
their  own — that  all  the  dispositions,  aflTections,  volitions,  as  well 
as  the  words  and  outward  conduct  for  which  they  are  accounta- 
ble ;  are  the  result  of  no  force  or  coercion  whatever  ;  but  exist 
in  accordance. with  the  most  ehtire  freedom  that  can  either  be 
desired  or  conceived. 

1.  First,  on  this  subject,  I  observe,  men  possess  all  the 
faculties  of  mind,  that  are  essential  to  free  moral  agency. 

Possessed  of  a  rational  mind,  we  are  capable  of  knoicijig 
our  duly.  We  can  understand  the  meaning  of  words,  which 
command  or  prohibit  certain  things.  For  instance,  we  do  as 
perfectly  understand  the -prohibitions,  'Thou  shalt  not  kill;' 
*  Thou  shalt  not  steal ;'  *  Thou  shalt  not  swear ;'  as  we  do  the 
propositions,  *  Two  and  two  make  four ;'  *  Twice  four  make 
eight.'  We  as  fully  comprehend  the  commands : — '  Injure  no 
man ;'  *  Love  thy  neighbor ;'  *  Love  God  ;'  '  Pray  to  him  and 
obey  him ;'  as  we  do  the  first  four  rules  in  arithmetic,  or  any 
declarations  expressed  in  intelUgible  language. 

We  are  also  capable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and 
wrong.    To  make  this  plain,  take  a  few  familiar  illustrations. 
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In  order  to  prortiote  some  selfish  interest/  you  go  aad  tell  your 
neighbor  a  delil)erate  fdlseliood,  which  is  greatly  to  his  (ibsad- 
vanlage.  Can  you  reflect  on  that  with  the  same  feelings  of 
approbation,  that  you  do  upon  the  declaration  of  the  truth? 
You  purposely  injure  a  man  in  his  property  or  character,  b 
that,  to  your  heart,  the  same  as  if  you  had  done  him  a  favor  ? 
You  steal  by  ni^ht  into  a  dwelling-house,  and  when  its  inmates 
are  asleep,  maliciously  plunge  a  dagger  into  their  bosoms.  Do 
you  feel  no  difference  between  that  horrid  deed,  and  an  attempt 
to  save  the  lives  of  a  family  exposed  to  a  midnight  assassin  ? 
Sullen  or  angry,  you  blaspheme  the  name  of  God.  Is  that^  to 
you,  the  sanre  as  huml)le  prayer?  Doubtless  every  human 
heart  res|)onds  alike  to  these  questions.  -Could  we  put  them 
to  every  human  l)cing  on  earth,  and  have  them  dislincdy  un- 
derstood, one  answer,  in  substance,  would  come  from  all.  This 
distinguisliing  between  lisrht  and  wrong,  is  what  we  call  con- 
science. It  pertains  to  the  rational  mind  of  man,  and  xb  es- 
sential to  free  moral  agency. 

Moreover,  men  are  capable  of  exercising  affections  towards 
various  objects,  and  by  an  act  of  will  can  choose  or  refuse,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  diiferent  motives.  Place  two  objects 
before  you,  one  of  which  you  may  choose  as  your  own ;  and 
you  will  unquestionably  select  that,  which,  all  things  considei- 
ed,  you  rei^^ard  at  the  time  as  most  valuable.  A  certain  duty  is 
enjoined,  such  as  prayer.  .  You  must  either  pray  or  neglect  it; 
and  you  are  voluntarily  to  decide  which  you  will  do.  Firsl, 
you  examine  the  reasons  in  favor  of  prayer ;  then,  consider  the 
objections  to  it.  The  service  is  too  solemn,  it  brings  you  too 
near  to  the  holy  God,  and  makes  you  too  sensible  of  his  awful 
presence ; — and  therefore,  for  these  very  reasons,  which  at  the 
time  appear  to  you  stronger  than  those  in  favor  of  prayer ;  you 
voluntarily,  most  freely,  and  most  wickedly,  neglect  it.  God 
and  the  world  are  presented  to  you  as  objects  to  be  loved.  Both 
present  tbeir  claims  and  offer  their  motives  to  decide  your  pre- 
ference ;  and  On  whichsoever  your  affections  fasten  as  the  ob- 
ject of  choice,  you  are  equally  free  and  unrestrained. 

The  fiiciilties  of  mind  above  mentioned,  viz. :  understanding, 
conscience,  affections  and  will,  being  possessed  in  comm(Hi  by 
mankind,  constitute  them  free  moral  agents. 

2.  Men  always  res^ard  each  other  as  free  moral  agents. 
One  evidence  of  this  is  the  language  which  we  use.  We  have 
many  words  which  would  never  have  been  formed,  had  not 
mankind  believed,  at  least,  that  they  are  complete  moral  agents; 
and  which  can  have  no  meaning  in  reality,  if,  in  that  belief 
they  are  deceived.     How  common  are  the  words  voluntarf. 
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free,  choosing,  preferring,  willing.  How  uniformly  do  we 
speak  of  men  as  actiDg  as  they  please ;  following  their  inclina- 
tions, and  *  walking  after  the  desires  of  their  own  hearts.'  So 
also  when  we  hear  of  one  acting  in  ^  particular  manner,  we 
say  he  has  done  wrong,  he  deserves  to  be  blamed ;  or  in  an- 
other case,  he  has  done  right,  he  is  worthy  of  commendation. 
Now  how  came  such  language  in  use?  On  what  principle 
was  it  formed  ?  Have  the  words  any  meaning  ?  have  they  a 
meaning  which  all  understand,  the  moment  they  are  uttered? 
Then,  surely,  they  express  some  fact ;  they  denote  what  is 
really  true ;  or  else  We  must  conclude  that  we  are  universally 
deluded,  and  believe  ourselves  to  be  what  we  are  not.  But  if 
deluded  in  a  matter  of  universal  agreement — of  what  can  we 
be  certain  ? 

Again — men  invariably  use  means  to  influence  one  an- 
other. If  you  wish  a  neighbor  to  unite  with  you  in  a  certain 
(dan,  or  to  go  to  a  paiticul^r  place,  and  he  appears  to  be  reluc 
tant,  you  immediately  lay  motives  before  him;  you  suggest 
reasons  why  he  should  comply  with  your  proposal.  But  why 
adopt  this  course  with  him  ?  Of  what  avail  are  motives  with 
those  who  are  not  capable  of  choosing  ?  You  would  not  pre- 
sent motives  Jto  influence  a  statue,  nor  a  madman ;  and  the 
reason  is,  you  know  that  neither  a  statue  nor  a  madman,  is  free 
and  accountable. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  some  that  temptations  are 
compulsory.  But  temptations  can  have  effect  no  further  than 
they  present  objects  or  considerations  to  influence  us.  "  A  man 
is  tempted,"  says  St.  James,  "  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his 
own  lust  and  enticed."  But  that  men  are  wholly  free  in  yield- 
ing or  not  yielding  to  temptation,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
when  they  yield,  they  feel  self-condemned  and  are  blamed  by 
others ;  but  when  they  successfully  resist,  they  are  commend- 
ed. Indeed,  temptations  affect  us  only  as  motives.  They  ap- 
peal to  our  appetites  and  passions,  and  soUcit  Us  to  sin  in  oppo- 
sition to  reason  and  conscience.  Thus  Adam  was  tempted  £md » 
FELL.     Thus  Christ  was  tempted  and  stood. 

3.  Mcareover,  we  are  never  conscious  of  any  coercion  or 
compulsion  being  used  with  or  on  our  minds.  Were  anoth- 
er person  to  attempt  to  convince  you,  that  in  regard  to  particu- 
lar actions,  dispositions,  or  affections  of  heart,  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  different  objectj  of  desire,  you  are  not  free  ;  then  you  ought 
to  appeal  directly  to  your  own  consciousness,  and  ask,  Am  I 
sensible  of  any  compulsion  or  constraint  ?  In  what  respect  am 
I  forced  ?  Wherein  do  I  feel  myself  cpmpelled  to  these  partio- 
ular  exercises  ?    When  does  any  power  constrain  me  which  I 
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am  unable  to  resist  ?  Is  it  possible  for  a  being  to  be  more  un- 
restrained than  I  am,  in  what  I  feel,  and  in  what  I  do?  These 
questions  afford  intuitive  evidence  of  free  moral  agency. 

4.  Once  more,  God  treats  us  now,  and  will  hereafter 
treat  w  v,  as  free  moral  agents.  His  commands  imply  that 
we  are  so.  He  commands  us  to  repent  of  sin ;  to  love  and  obey 
him;  and  to  believe  in  Christ.  Are  these  commands  proper 
and  reasonable  1  Is  God  worthy  of  our  highest  love ;  and  is 
sin  so  hateful  that  we  ought  to  repent  of  it?  If  you  say  no; 
then  you  engage  in  a  controversy  with  your  Lawgiver  and 
Judge ;  you  even  charge  him  with  injustice  in  his  requisitions. 
But  if  you  admit  that  his  commands  are  just  and  reasonable; 
'  then  on  what  grounds  are  they  so  ?  Could  they  be  so,  were 
men  in  any  respect  forced,  contrary  to  their  own  disposition,  to 
transgress?  It  will  not  relieve  the  difficulty  to  say,  *  man  once 
had  the  power,  but  lost  it  by  the  original  apostasy' — for  the 
commands  are  addressed  to  us  now ;  and  if  now  we  are  not 
complete  moral  agents,  then  as  it  regards  us,  these  commands 
are  unjust.  Nor  will  it  avail  to  say,  *  that  sincere  Christians 
fail  of  perfect  obedience,  though  they  aim  at  it' — for  the  ques- 
tion arises,  Is  not  their  failure  their  fault  ?  Are  they  in  any 
respect  forced  to  sin  ?  Rather,  as  conscious  of  their  guilt,  dte 
they  not  cry  like  the  publican,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 
The  promises  and  invitations  of  Scripture  imply  the  same 
fact.  If  sinners  are  so  disabled  that  they  cannot,  as  fkr  as  the 
powers  of  moral  agency  are  concerned,  accept  the  offers  of  mer- 
cy, if  they  are  not,  in  every  respect  which  implies  accountabili- 
ty, as  free  to  embrace  as  they  are  to  reject^them  ;  then  we  de- 
mand, what  do  the  promises  and  invitations  mean  ?  What  is 
the  import  of  such  language  as  this : — *  Com3,  for  all  things 
are  now  ready.'    ^  Whosoever  cometh  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.' 

*  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest.'  *  The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  come ;  and 
let  him  that  heareth  say,  come ;  and  let  him  that  is  athirst, 
come  ;  and  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  free- 
ly.' Will  it  be  said,  these  evince  the  l:>enevolent  disposition  of 
God  towards  his  sinful  creatures — though  they  are  not  free  to 
comply  with  them  ?  But  surely  they  are  expressed  us  ifdu" 
ners  were,  in  every  respect,  a<  free  to  comply  as  to  refuse ;  and 
if  such  compliance  is  not  strictly  and  truly  in  their  power ;  then 
must  the:?e  promises  and  invitations  be  insincere  and  delusive ! 
Hence,  too,  the  emphatic  language  of  the  Saviour  to  the  Jews: 

*  Ye  trtVZ  wo^  come  unto  me,  that  ye  might  have  Hfe.'  *0, 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem !  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  yo«r 
children  together — but  ye  tpould  not,^ 
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Let  us  DOW  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  Jinal  jwlgementy 
whea  the  characters  of  meu  will  .be  tried,  and  their  destiny  fix- 
ed forever.  On  what  ground  will  judgement  proceed?  On 
the  fact  assumed  and  real,  that  tn  this  world  we  were  free  to 
do  as  we  did*  The  books  will  be  opened,  our  characters  dis- 
closed, and  eternal  life  or  eternal  death  allotted  us,  according  to 
*  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.'  Then  will  be  fulfilled  what  is- 
written  by  the  prophet :  '  Say  ye  to  the  righteous,  that  it  shall 
be  well  with  him :  for  they  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings. 
Woe  unto  the  wicked  !  it  shall  be  ill  with  him :  for  the  reward 
of  HIS  HANDS  shall  be  given  him.' 

If  the  evidence  presented  is  sufiScient  to  establish  the  fact  that 
men  are  firee  moral  agents ;  then  the  following  remarks,  of  a 
doctrinal  and  practical  character,  will  be  sustained. 

1.  Since  men  are  free  moral  agents,  we  ought  never  to  ex- 
plain other  truths  so  as  to  destroy  or  weaken  our  sense  of 
accountability.  If  free  moral  agency  is  denied,  ^accountability 
cannot  be  proved.  But  the  fact  that  We  are  acccountable  Uee 
at  the  foundation  of  all  the  duties  enjoined  on  us  by  our  Crea- 
tor ;-'^nd  of  course  is  of  fundamental  importance.  Hence, 
whatever  opinions  tend  to  destroy  or  weaken  our  sense'  of  ac- 
countability, must  be  erroneous :  for  all  trgths  have  a  beautifiil 
consistency  with  one  another ; — ^like  the  attributes  of  their  di- 
vine Author,  they  all  harmonize  and  make  on^  perfect  whole. 

More  particularly,  I  would  remark,  that  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  God  brings  events  to  pass  in  this  world,  agreeably 
to  a  wise,  benevolent,  fixed,  eternal  purpose.     Now,  do  any, 
in  admitting  this  truth,  suppose  that  their  free  moral  agency  is 
infringed  ?     Do  they  conceive  that  their  obligations  are  taken 
away  or  diminished?     Do  they  hence  take  liberty  to  sin? 
When  urged  to  repent  and  believe,  do  any  say,  *  I  will  post- 
pone attention  to  my  future  welfare,  till  God,  according  to  his 
sovereign  purpose,  operates  upon  me ;'  or  *  if  I  am  to  be  saved, 
I  shall  be,  in  the  end,  let  me  take  what  course  I  please — and  if 
I  am  not  to  be  saved,  no  efibrts  of  mine  will  avail  V    But  of 
such  persons  I  ask, — What  do  you  do  with  the  other  doctrine, 
that  you  are  free  moral  agents,  accountable  to  God  ?     Do  you 
believe  the  whole  Bible?     Then  you  believe  the  latter  truth  as  , 
well  as  the  former ;  and  if  you  suppose  that  you  have  notliing 
to  do,  because  God's  purpose  is  fixed ;  then  you  either  err  in 
your  apprehension  of  the  truth,  or  wilfully  pervert  it.     If  the 
question  arises.  How  can  the  two  doctrines  be  consistent  ?  we 
rtply :» they  may  be  consistent,  though  the  manner  of  their 
C(Hisistency  cannot  be  shown.     For,  if  we  prove  by  approprials 
evidence  that  they  are  both  true ;  then  it  is  certain  they  are 
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consistent. — ^But  further;  is  it  in  the  compoas  of  almighty 
p<!wer  to  create  a  free  moral  agent  ?  Ccm  God  nujtke  a  de- 
pendent being  accountable  7  We  say  he  can.  He  has  done 
it.  Then  we  say,  however  his  purpose  affects  men,  he  never 
infringes  or  touches  their  free  agency ;  but  accomplishes  hk 
purposes  towards  them  in  perfect  accordance  with  it.  If  a  sin- 
ner is  to  be  saved,  that  sinner  must  repent  and  choose  God  89 
his  supreme  good. .  Unless  he  does  these  things,  as  a  free  mo- 
ral agent,  he  never  can  be  saved.  It  were  easy  to  go  further 
in  speculation  on  this  point,  but  thus  far  the  way  is  plain :  and 
now,  to  gain  a  practical  conviction  of  both  doctrines  at  once,  I 
urge  the  sinner  to  set  about  the  work  of  repentance  ;  break  off 
from  thy  sins ;  seek  the  favor  of  God  ;  cry  to  him  for  mercy, 
like  the  humbly  publican  or  the  penitent  prodigal;  and  when 
thou  enjoyest  evidence  that  thy  sins  are  forgiven,  and  thou  hast 
a  title  to  heaven,  then,  with  the  Bible  open  before  thee,  leam 
*  that  every  good  gift  and  .every  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from 
the  Father  of  lights ;'  and  that  thy  renewed  state  is  because 
'  from  the  beginning  God  chose  thee  to  salvation  through  sanc- 
tification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth.' 

Again — The  Scriptures  declare  that  in  some  important  re- 
spects the  sinful  character  of  men  is  otcing  to  the  apostasy 
of  Adam.  *  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world :'  *  % 
one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners.'  But  it  will 
not  do  to  affirm,  on  the  strength  of  these  passages,  that  we  are 
guilty  of  Adam's  sin,  or  that  his  sin  is  imputed  to  us,  so  that  on 
account  of  it  we  are  criminal.  For  such  transfer  or  imputalicn 
destroys  personal  accountability,  and  is  incompatible  with  free 
moral  agency.  What  agency  could  we  have  had  in  the  trans- 
gression of  Adam,  six  thousand  years  ago ;  or  how  can  we  feel 
to  blame  for  an  offence  committed  without  our  knowledge  and 
before  our  existence  ? 

Whep  also  the  Scriptures  declare,  that  '  by  nature  we  are 
children  of  wrath ;  that  the  heart  is  full  of  evil,  only  evil  con- 
tinually''— ^we  ought  not  te  form  the  opinion,  that  God  has  cre- 
ated sin  within  us,  which  constitutes  us  guilty  ^dthout  our 
choice,  and  independent  of  oursmoral  agency.  Such  an  opin- 
ion is  repugnant,  not  only  to  the  accountability  of  man,  but  to 
the  moral  character  of  God.  The  ground  Vhich  may  safely 
be  taken  on  this  subject  is, — that  human  beings,  in.  the  exer- 
cise of  their  own  moral  agency,  begin  to  sin  as  soon  as  capable 
of  accountable  action,  and  voluntarily  persist  in  the  same  till 
the  heart  is  renovated.  '  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law/ 
— a  free  and  unrestrained  act  of  a  moral  agent  The  stronger 
the  disposition  to  sin,  and  the  more  numerous  the  acts  of  siOi 
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the  greater  is  the  guUt  chargeable  on  the  soul.  If  one  has  npr- 
«evered  in  a  course  of  transgression,  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  years ; 
if,  his  heart  is  fully  set  in  hitn  to  do  evil ;  if  his  evil  passions 
are  so  strong  as  to  break  over  all  resdutions  of  amendment,  and 
to  bear  him  onward  in  opposition  to  commands,  promises,  and* 
threatenings ;  still  he  alone  must  sustain  the  mighty  burden  of 
his  guilt,  as  bis  conscience  will  testify,  and  God  will  make 
manifest  in  the  day  of  retribution. 

Moreover,  in  our  views  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  must  guard  against  destroying  or  weak- 
ening our  sense  of  accountability.  Whatever  theory  we  adopt 
respecting  the  mode  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  operation,  we  must 
agree  in  the  feet,  that  the  change  which  takes  place  in  regene- 
ration, is  a  change  from  the  supreme  love  and  practice  of  sin, 
to  the  prevailing  love  and  practice  of  holiness.  But  men  can 
no  more  be  holy  without  their  choice,  than  they  can  be  sinful 
ndthout  it.  To  represent,  therefore,  that  in  the  case  of  the  sin- 
ner, thfere  is  any  natural  obstacle  to  his  choice  of  holiness ;  or 
any  moral  quality  independent  of  his  moral  agency,  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  must  remove,  necessarily  weakens,  if  not  utter- 
ly destroys,  accountability-  The  view  which  seems  safe  and 
-acriptural,  on  this  subject,  is  this : — In  regeneration,  the  Holy 
Spirit  preserves  in  constant  exercise  the  free  moral  agency  of 
men.  When  the  change  takes  place  in  a  sinner,  he  is  active 
in  the  highest  degree ;  it  is  he  himself  who  chooses  holiness ; 
and  he  does  it  in  view  of  the  truths  and  motives  presented  to 
him,  and  which  are  rendered  efficacious  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

On  this  subject,  two  practical  errors  are  to  be  guarded  against 
One  is — that  some  Christians  seem  to  entertain  such  views  of 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  render  them  comparatively  itt- 
difierent  to  the  use  of  means  for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  They 
speak  of  ^  waiting  (rod's  time ;'  while  th^y  are  themselves  slug- 
gish in  efforts  and  unbelieving  in  prayer.  Is  not  this  in  effect 
denying  that  men  are  free  moral  agents  I  Is  it  not  giving  up 
the  doctrine  of  human  accountability  ?  Is  it  not  justifying  im- 
penitence until  OocPs  time  comes  ?  Such  views  of  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  at  war  with  every  command  addressed  to 
sinners,  in  the  Bible — with  the  practice  of  all  the  Apostles  and 
of  the  Saviour  himself,  who  unceasingly,  and  with  the  greatest 
zeal  and  importunity,  urged  immediate  repentance  and  recon- 
ciliation to  God.  Connected  with  these  views,  also,  is  the  se- 
cret feeling,  that  if  means  ^re  used  with  sinners,  they  will  be 
unmindful  of  their  dependence  on  sovereign  grace,  and  think, 
by  their  own  doings,  to  merit  heaven.  Such  an  effect  may  be 
jveyented,  by  exhibiting  their  enormous  guilt,  the  justice  and 
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holiness  of  God,  and  their  desert  of  endless  punishment  Sin- 
ners will  soon  learn  their  dependence^  if  thoroughly  con- 
vinced  of  their  guilt  and  danger. 

The  other  practical  error  is — keeping  out  of  view  the  red 
agency  of  the  Holy  S|writ  in  regeneration.  This  is  sometimes 
done  by  ministers  in  preaching,  by  Christians  in  praying,'  and 
by  the  impenitent  in  the  use  which  they  maice  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  salvation.  But  this  is  derogatory  to  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Sbirit,  and  renders  preaching  and  prayer  alike  ineffica- 
cious. The  fact  o(  the  Spirit's  agency  is  the  ground  of  aU 
successful  efibrt  in  rdigion ;  and  should  be  gratefiiUy  acknow- 
ledged. Let  Christians  therefore  depend  upon  and  pray  fer- 
vently for  his  influence  in  theilr  sanctification  and  in  the  conva- 
sion  of  sinners — and  let  the  impenitent  also,  when  struggling 
with  their  inextusable  depravity,  and  trembling  ip  prospect  rf 
the  wrath  to  come,  know  from  what  source  '  their  help  cometL' 
When  the  first  hope  of  pardon  and  salvation  rises  in  their  souls^ 
let  them  be  taught  to  ascribe  it  joyfully  to  the  ^  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.' 

^  Once  more — we  should  be  careful  not  to  explain  the  doctrine 
of  the  saints^  perseverance  so  as  to  weaken  or  destroy  account- 
ability. God  promises  to  keep  believers  firom  falling  away  and 
finally  perishing.  But  if,  on  this  ground,  one  takes  Uberty  to 
flin ;  if  he  says,  '  I  was  once  a  Christian,  and  shall  be  kept 
firom  final  misery,  though  I  have  no  present  evidence  of  piety  .•* 
let  such  an  one  know,  that  he  turns  the  grace  of  God  into  licen- 
tiousness ;  that  he  bears  the  broad  mark  of  a  hypocrite  or  self- 
deceiver  ;  and  that  no  promise  relative  to  the  saints'  persever- 
ance is  appUcable  to  him.  God  keeps  believers  indeed — but  he 
keeps  them  '  through /ai/A  unto  salvation  ;'  and  consequendy, 
he  who  does  not  live  every  day  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
with  present  evidence  of  region,  can  lay  no  claim  to  any  prth 
tmse. 

2.  The  next  general  remark  deduced  from  this  subject, 
respects  the  manner  in  which  ministers  should  address 
their  fellow  men  on  the  subject  of  religion.  They  should 
address  them  as  accountable  beings,  placed  under  the  moral 
government  of  God,  and  on  prol^tion  for  eternity.  They 
should  appeal  to  the  understanding,  with  all  the  force  and  au- 
thority of  scriptural  argument ;  should  press  conscience  with 
obligation ;  and  exhibit  evai^elical  motives  to  determine  the 
will  and  engage  the  affections.  Ministers  must  urge  men  to 
do  all  their  duty,  and  set  the  conditions  of  tife  and  of  death  fiiir- 
ly  before  them.  Especially  must  they  press  on  impenitent  sin- 
ners the  duty  of  immediate  compliance  with  the  first  requi^on 
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of  the  GoepeL  No  plea  or  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  k  a  single 
day  or  even  hour  can  be  admitted.  If  one  throws  in  the  plea, 
chat  he  must  go  to  his  farm,  and  another  to  his  merchandise ; 
one  that  he  wants  time,  and  another  abiUty ;  still,  ministers 
must  urge  upon  all  the  claims  of  the  Almighty.  With  reite- 
rated urgency  they  must  say,  *  Repent  and  be  converted,  that 
your  sins  may  be  blotted  out  God  now  commandeth  all  men, 
every  where,  to  repent.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  from  your  evil  ways ; 
for  why  will  ye  die  i  Cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well.  Let 
the  wicked  forsake  his  way  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have 
mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  par- 
don.' If  ministers  are  in  any  way  embarrassed  or  trammelled 
with  their  theories,  so  that  they  cannot  urge  immediate  repent- 
ance in  this  plain  scriptural  manner ;  they  may  be  certain 
their  views  are  erroneous.  As  free  moral  agents,  it  is  the 
duty  of  sinners  to  repent  at  once ;  therefore  the  obligation  to  do 
it  must  be  urged  on  them ;  and  if  impenitence  is  persisted  in, 
they  must  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  guilty  of  known  an(l 
rank  rebellion  e^ainst  the  Most  High  God,  and  that  every  mo- 
ment they  live  unreconciled  to  him,  they  expose  themselves  to 
a  more  aggravated  condemnation. 

3.  It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  moral  agency,  that  if 
any  fail  of  heaven,  it  will  be  wholly  through  their  own  fault 
Sin  is  the  only  cause  of  exclusion  from  heaven.  But  sin  is 
the  free  act  or  exercise  of  a  moral  agent ;  and,  if  the  conse- 
quence of  sin  be  the  loss  of  heaven,  no  blame  can  be  imputed 
to  any  but  the  guilty  agent  himself.  When  final  judgement 
is  passed  upon  the  impenitent,  none  will  be  able  to  ascribe  their 
doom,  in  any  faulty  sense,  to  ministers  or  Christians;  for, 
though  they  are  answerable  to  God,  if  unfaithful  in  the  use  of 
means  for  the  salvation  of  others,  yet  unfaithfulness  on  their 
part  is  no  good  reason  why  sinners  should  refuse  to  repent. 
Kor  will  any  that  perish  find  a  palliation  of  their  sins^  in  the 
strength  of  temptations,  the  violence  of  natural  passions,  or  the 
influence  of  the  great  adversary  of  souls ;  because,  should  any 
bring  forward  such  pleas,  they  would  be  silenced  and  confound- 
ed by  the  tormenting  consciousness,  that  they  were  free  to  ctci 
($s  they  did.  Nor  can  they  ascribe  their  loss  of  heaven  to  want 
of  assistance  from  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  for  they  will  be  convicted 
of"  resisting  the  very  motives  which  the  Spirit  makes  use  of  in 
the  conversion  of  sinners ;  of  stifling  conscience,  and  of  perse^ 
Tering  in  sin  against  the  most  affectionate  entreaties  and  the 
most  solemn  warnings. 

If  sinners  presume  to  ascribe  their  loss  of  heaven,  in  any 
♦49  V 
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laulty  sense,  to  their  Maker,  he  will  array  their  iniqiiities  b^ 
fore  them,  rouse  up  conscience,  and  make  diem  feel  fresh  com* 
punctions  for  every  guilty  act.  He  will  remind  them  of  the 
talent  which  he  gave  them,  and  which  they  buried  or  threw 
away.  He  may  repeat  in  their  ears  some  of  the  invitatkms 
which  he  kindly  gaveHhera,  and  some  of  the  thi^atenings  by 
which  he  would-  have  deterred  them  from  transgression.  He 
may  address  them,  and  say  to  each,  ^  Did  I  not,  guilty  mortal, 
set  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing,  fairly  before  thee,  in 
yonder  world  of  probation  t  Did  I  not  urge  thee  to  r^ard  thy 
own  welfare  and  to  choose  life?  Did  I  not  forewarn  thee  of 
the  consequences  of  continued  impenitence,  and  bid  thee  flee 
froni  the  wrath  to  come  ?  Did  1  not  offer  myself  to  thee,  as  a 
■atisfying4)ortion,  and  promise  thee  my  everlasting  friendship? 
Did  I  not  provide  for  thee  a  Redeemer,  to  make  atonement  for 
thy  sins,  and  to  render  thy  pardon  consistent  with  the  holineaB 
of  my  character  and  the  honor  of  my  law  ?  Did  I  not  assure 
thee  of  salvation  on  condition  of  repentance  and  faith, — the 
lowest  and  most  reasonable  terms  that  could  be  proposed  ?  Yea, 
did  I  not  often  visit  thee  by  my  Holy  Spirit,  and  awaken  in 
thy  heart  serious  thoughts  and  purposes  ?  Hast  tliou  forgotten 
those  seasons  of  conviction  when  thou  didst  groan  with  inward 
anguish  for  thy  sins,  and  quake  with  fear  oif  deserved  w^rath  ? 
Guilty  mortal !  thou  didst  resist  all  the  efforts  of  Infinite  Love 
to  save  thee ! — and  now,  because  I  called,  and  thou  didst  re- 
fuse ;  because  I  stretched  out  my  hands  and  thou  didst  not  re- 
gard ;  because  thou  didst  set  at  naught  all  my  counsel,  and 
wouldst  none  of  my  reproof: — therefore,  I  also  will  now  laugh 
at  your  calamity,  and  mock  when  your  ifear  cometh.  Though 
thou  callest  upon  me,  I  will  not  answer  ;  though  thou  makeel 
many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear.  Depart  from  me,  into  outer 
darkness,  where  is  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  !' 

4.  This  subject  furnishes  a  ground  for  direct  appeal  to 
the  impenitent.  Fellow-sinners,  God  requires  you  this  day  to 
choose  between  '  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing.'  He  de- 
clares, that  unless  you  repent  of  aH  your  sins,  and  rely  on  Jesus 
Christ  alone  for  salvation — unless  you  adopt  his  word  as  your 
rule  of  life,  and  aim  to  obey  all  his  commands — unless  you 
make  his  service  your  chief  enjoyment,  and  glorify  him  in  your 
body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  his; — then  yoi^ shall  bear 
the  curse  of  his  law,  experience  his  frowns  in  death,  and  be 
condemned  at  the  day  of  judgement.  On  the  other  hand;  he 
assures  you,  that  if  you  choose  his  service,  with  tnie  repentance 
of  your  sins  and  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  walk  in  the  p&th  of 
hdy  obedience  while  you  Uve ;  then  he  will  own  you  as  his 
people,  and  confer  on  you  the  rewards  of  endless  felicity. 
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With  '  life  and  d^th,  blessing  and  cursing'  thus  foirly  be- 
fore you,  can  you  hesitate  which  to  choose  ?  Are  they  so  near- 
ly alike  in  their  nature  that  you  need  deliberated?  Were  pov- 
erty and  riches,  disgrace  and  honor,  sickness  and  health  placed 
before  you,  and  you  must  choose  between  them ;  could  you 
then  hesitate  ?  Or,  were  it  proposed  to  choose  between  a  lin- 
gering death  and  a  life  of  unmingled  bliss,  to  continue  fifty  or 
seventy  years ;  could  you  then  hesitate  ?  Conje  then  ;  make 
a  choice  between  life  and  death,  both  eternal !  Do  you  need 
persuasion  to  induce  you  to  choose  life?  If  the  authority  of 
God,  the  invitations  of  Christ,  the  preciousneSs  of  your  sends, 
and  the  guilt  and  danger  of  protracted  impenitence,  are  not 
sufficient  to  decide  your  choice^ — then  be  entreated  to  choose 
life  for  its  own  sake.  In  a  little  while  you  will  be  removed 
from  the  objects  of  your  present  love,  and  be  ^xed  in  a  new 
state  of  existence.  Oh  !  what  will  it  be  to  you  then,  to  have 
God  for  your  friend,  and  Jesus  lor  your  Saviour  ; — ^o  be  wel- 
comed, amid  the  terrors  of  the  judgement,  to  a  throne  near 
your  Deliverer ; — to  be  admitted  within  the  ^ates  of  the  celes- ' 
tial  city,  and  to  occupy  a  mansion  prepared  by  your  Redeem- 
er ?  What  will  it  be  to  come  unto  *  Mount  Zion,  to  the  gene- 
ral assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born' — to  unite  with  patri- 
archs, prophets  and  apostles — to  join  in  anthems  of  everlasting 
praise  with  angels  ?  Oh  !  what  will  it  be,  to  gaze  on  the  be- 
nignant face  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  recognize 
him  as  your  eternal  friend?  Then  your  soul  will  swell  with 
joys  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  If  you  look  around,  you 
behold  nothing  but  scenes  of  purity  and  bliss  to  enhance  your 
enjoyment ;  if  you  look  upwards  'and  forward  into  futurity,  you 
have  the  certainty  of  increcising  holiness  and  immortal  happi- 
ness. Coidd  you  now,  while  delaying  your  decision,  hear  the 
songs  of  the  Redeemed  ;  could  a  single  note  sung  by  the  feeb- 
lest saint  in  heaven  strike  on  your  ear ;  could  you  catch  a 
gUmpse  of  that  glory  which  lights  up  the  celestial  abode ;  could 
you  feel  one  emotion  of  the  joy  that  now  animates  each  of  the 
heavenly  throng — would  you,  could  you,  longer  hesitate? 
Rather,  would  you  not  desire  to  depart,  and  share  in  their  em- 
ployments and  feel  their  raptures  ?  Well,  fellow-sinners,  choose 
life  to-day^  and  in  the  progress  of  immortality,  you  shall  ex- 
perience more  joy  than  the  happiest  saint  in  heaven  now  feels. 
'  Choose  life — and  in  a  little  while  you  shall  hear,  not  a  few 
notes  from  that  distant  world,  but 


•  a  shout 


Load  afl  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  Toices,  uttering  joy," 
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which  fills  all  heaVen  with  jubilee ; — and  you  yourselves  shall 
be  in  their  midst,  uniting  in  the  same  harmonious  strains. 

Again,  I  beseech  you,  choose  life  ;  for  death,  the  only  alter- 
native, is  a  misery  which  none  can  describe  and  none  can  en- 
dure.  Consider  what  banishment  from  God  and  heaven  must 
be  ;  what  exclusion  from  the  presence  of  Christ  and  the  cooi- 
pany  of  the  redeemed  must  be  ;  and  consider  what  is  im|rfied 
in  "  everlasting  punishment !"  Can  your  hands  be  strong  or 
your  heart  endure,  when  the  Almighty  shall  rise  up  against 
you  ?  Can  you  support  that  wrath  which  will  be  kindled  upon 
you  and  bMrn  forever  ?  With  death  in  prospect,  do  you  still 
hesitate  as  to  your  decision  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  a  choice 
miist  be  made  ?  You  are  at  liberty  to  choose  which  you 
please,  *  life  or  death,  blessing  or  cursing ;'  but  you  cannot  be 
neutral.  The  soul  that  refuseth  life  embraces  death.  Decide, 
then,  NOW — heaven  bearing  witness — and  let  the  recording 
angel  write  it  in  the  Book  of  Life.  Clericus. 
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the  Polar  Expeditions,  Performed  m  his  Mt^esty's  ship  Blossomy  under  ths 
command,  of  Capt.  F.  W.  Beechey,  R.  A*,  in  1825,  lfc26,  1827,  and  1828. 
London.    1831. 

« Beechey's  Voyage,  ^:'    London  Quarterly,  No.  LXXXIX.  April,  1831, 

and  Edinburgh,  No.  GV.  March,  1831. 
Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  by  the  Rey.  Danikl  Ttekman  &nd  Okorox 

Bennett,  Esq^;  Deputed,  ^c.     Compiled  by  James  Montgomery.    Bob- 

ton.    1822. 

"  Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among 
wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from 
him."  Many  years  since  the  London  Quarterly  began  its  bit- 
ter ebullitions  against  the  Missionaries  in  the  Islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific. The  misrepresentations,  of  which  its  pages  became  the  - 
vehicle,  have  been  repeatedly  exposed  and  refuted.  But  the 
fcdly,  in  part  at  least,  seems  to  cleave  to  it,  like  a  leprosy.  Not- 
withstanding the  dignified  expostulations  in  the  Letter  of  Mr. 
Orme,  and  the  full,  unimpeacbaUe  testimonies  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stewart,  which  were  published  with  it ;  notwithstanding  Uie 
ample  defence  of  the  American  Missionaries  in  the  North 
American  as  above  cited,  and  the  severe  but  just  castigations 
therein  inflicted  upon  their  calumniators  ;  notwithstanding  the 
multiplied  and  diversified  evidences  given  in  the  publications  of 
the  American  and  English  Missionary  Societies,  amounting  to  « 
unanswerable  proof,  that  the  Missions  to  the  South  Seas  have 
been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results ;  yet  we  still  ob- 
aerve  marks  of  the  original  propensity  to  vilify  the  missionary 
work  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  Captain  Beechey's  Voyage 
lately  furnislied  an  oppoitunity  to  bring  forward  some  of  the  old 
slander,  and  if  the  boldness  of  the  tone  was  in  this  instance 
considerably  repressed,  it  requires  no  extraordinary  penetration 
to  perceive  the  remains  of  hostile  feeling.  We  would  hope  that 
the  gentlemanly  appeal  of  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  Vindication  and  its 
Appendix,  and  the  explicit  statements  in  the  Journal  of  Tyer- 
man  and  Bennett  may  prove  sufiicient  to  silence  hereafter  the 
voice  of  reproach,  and  restrain  the  sneer  of  contempt.  But 
Groldsmith's  schoolmaster  is  not  altogether  a  solitary  in  the 
mysteries  of  logic  ;  for  of  other  reasoners  it  is  true,  that  "  e'en 
though  vanquished"  they  "  can  argue  still"  in  their  own  way. 
And  it  need  not  be  surprising  if  the  next  letter  from  a  voyager 
in  the  Pacific,  or  a  resident  among  the  "  beauteous  coral  isles," 
should  bring  upon  some  bigoted  anti<bigot  a  turn  of  the  bilious, 
and  the  superabundant  humor  find  an  outlet  for  its  discharge 
in  this  periodical,  or  some  one  of  its  compeers.  For  the  period- 
ical first  alluded  to  is  not  the  only  one,  which  has  condescend* 
ed  to  the  work  of  flinging  reproach  upon  the  South  Sea  Mis- 
sionaries.   Not  to  speak  of  the  Westminster  and  others  of 
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oonsiderable  celebrity,  we  refer  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  or 
Critical  Journal.  Once,  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  looked  witli 
haughty  contempt  or  philosophical  indifference  upon  every  thing 
connected  with  the  cause  of  humble  piety ;  but  latterly,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  (may  it  not  be  the  increasing  and  spread- 
ing triumphs  of  that  cause  ?)  they  have  assumed  a  new  tone 
and  air,  and  this  new  aspect  of  theirs,  we  think,  "  does  show 
the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast."  Their  aspersions  upcm 
"  the  evangelical  class"  have  been  noticed  in  our  pages.  On 
the  subject  now  before  us,  we  specify  the  Review  of  Beechey's 
Voyage,  which,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Ellis,  "  may  truly  be 
said  to  be  the  limbo  of  all  calumnies  cast  upon  the  South  Sea 
Missions."  . 

It  need  not  be  surprising,  if  the  oft-refuted  slanders  should 
again  be  issued,  and  be  endorsed  and  countersigned  by  the 
same  high  authorities.  Palpable  and  demonstrate  facts  have 
be^  arrayeil  \)y  the  friends  of  missions  against  mere  inferen- 
ces, conjectures,  or  suspicions.  But  the  misfortune  is,  the  case 
is  one  where  the  natural  remedy  only  aggravates  the  disease. 
Lamentable  as  it  may  be,  yet  so  it  is  in  poor  human  nature, 
•that,  when  the  heart  is  in  love  with  error,  truth  is  rarely  a 
torch  Ught  to  illumine  the  understanding,  but  too  often  rather 
a  fire-brand  to  enkindle  the  flame  of  passion.  And  then,  it  is 
of  little  matter,  what  pressure  of  logic  or  eloquence  you  apply ; 
it  avails  almost  nothing ;  the  weights  you  lay  on  may  keep 
down  awhile  the  old  predominating  spirit,  but  soon  it  swelb 
and  bursts  out  in  despite.  ^'  Naturam  expelles  furca,  tamen 
usque  recurret." 

The  conductors  of  a  public  journal  cannot,  in  any  cass, 
throw  off  their  responsibilities.  It  brings  no  relief  in  conscience 
or  honor,  to  say  that  a  reviewer  may  be  misled  by  his  author, 
especially  in  the  case  before  us.  Just  see  how  it  is.  The  cap- 
tain of  a  ship  sent  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce,  calls  to  refit  his  vessel  or  procure  provisions 
at  an  island  where  a  mission  has  been  estabUshed ;  he  remains 
but  a  few  days,  calls  once  or  twice  at  the  missionary  house,  has 
a  few  interviews  of  ceremony  with  the  native  chiefs  and  offi- 
iCers,  sees  mostly  the  lower  and  more  vicious  class  of  people  that 
crowd  about  a  foreign  ship  on  its  arrival,  goes,  perhaps,  not  a 
mile  from  the  port  to  learn  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
main  part  of  the  population,  understands  scarcely  a  word  of 
the  language,  but  \a  obliged  to  employ  an  ignorant,  and,  it  may 
be,  treacherous  interpreter,  and  all  the  wlule  is  hearing  stories 
from  officious  foreign  residents  incensed  against  the  missionary 
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influence ;  \^itb  such  advantages  for  obtaining  correct  informa- 
ticm,  be  puts  down  in  his  note-book  an  account  of  the  island, 
and  his  impressions  respecting  the  success  and  utility  of  the 
missionary  labors.     Now,  it  is  not  by  any  means  an  impeach- 
ment of  this  man's  competency  as  a  naval  officer,  nor  even  of 
his  general  candor  and  intelligence,  to  say  that  comparatively 
little  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  any  thing  he  may  thus  re- 
cord against  them.     He  has  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  and  moreover  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  gross  deception' 
and  imposition.     Not  so  the  reviewer,    who  notices  this  offi- 
cer's narrative.     He  is  acquainted,  or  ought  to  be,  with  the 
numerous  communications,  which  have  already  been  made  to 
the  public  respecting  the  island,  its  history  and  population,  the 
former  condition  and  character  of  its  inhabitants,  the  plans  and 
labors  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  changes  actually  effected 
through  their  instrumentality  ;  some  of  these  communications, 
let  it  be  remembered,  are  from  intelligent  and  conscientieuB 
men,  who  have  passed  several  years  on  the  island,  travelled 
over  the  whole  of  it,  written  and  spoken  the  native  language 
with  perfect  ease  and  fluency,  and  have  had  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  all  these  commu- 
nications distinctly  testify  that  a  great  and  delightful  meliora-  - 
tion  in  the  state  of  Xhe  island  has  been  effected  by  means  of  the 
mission  ;  nevertheless,  the  reviewer  not  only  cites  the  narrative 
of  the  captain  without  any  explanation  or  exception,  but  arl- 
ftiDy  speaks  of  the  undoubted  integrity  and  competency  of  the 
supposed  eye-witness,  and  then  seizes  the  favorable  moment  to 
feisten  in  the  mind  of  the  unwary  rea,der,  as  well  grounded  con- 
victions, the  wild  dreams  of  a  heated  imao^ination,  or  the  moi% 
criminal  inventions  of  malignant  hostility ;  the  article  thus  in- 
fused with  poison  is  widely  circulated,  and  effects  its  deadly 
work  among  thousands,  perhaps,  whom  no  antidote  will  reach. 
This  is  no  trivial  thing.    A  dread  responsibility  is  in -it.    There 
are  fictions  enough  of  the  human  brain,  and  foibles  enough  in 
the  human  character,  for  those  men  to  sport  with,  who  have 
no  better  work  for  their  pens  ;  but  to  sport  with  individual  rep- 
utation, wantonly  to  assail  the  innocent  and  rob  them  of  that 
which  is  dearer  than  life,  to  ridicule  the  imperfect  efforts  of  the 
degraded  pagan  to  acquire  the  blessing  of  civilization,  and  es- 
pecially to  sneer  at  the  infant  simplicity  of  his  hope  of  salvation 
by  the  cross  of  Christ,  stands  high  in  the  gradations  of  guilt 
And  the  sin  lies  in  its  full  magnitude  and  turpitude  at  the  door 
both  of  the  reviewer,  and  the  conductor  of  the  periodical ;  ite 
eriminality  cannot  be  divided  between  them,  any  moie  than 
the  criminality  of  a  joint  murder  can  be  shared  half  and  half 
by  the  two  wretches  that  perpetrated  it. 
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It  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  sources  of  the  oppontioii  and 
calumny,  under  which  the  missions  in  the  South  Sea  isks 
have  for  so  many  years  been  suffering?  The  primary  sources 
are  the  two  following,  which  were  long  ago  pointed  out ;  finl, 
the  influence  of  the  mission  tends  to  enlighten  the  native 
mindy  which  renders  it  more  difficult  for  visiters  and  foreign 
residents  to  make  extravagant  and  unjust  profils  in  trade ;  and 
secondly,  the  influence  of  the  missions  tends  to  purify  the  no- 
tive  maraisy  which  interrupts  that  licentious  intercourse  with 
the  females,  which  formerly  prevailed.  No  one  acquainted 
with  the  unrighteous  abuse  heaped  upon  the  American  mis- 
sionaries at  the  Sandwich  Islands  can  doubt  that  in  these  feds, 
the  latter  especially,  we  have  the  secret, of  the  hostility  towards 
them.  It  was  the  ^  head  and  front  of  their  offending,'  that  by 
their  help  the  ignorant,  abandoned  pagan  had  acquired  both 
knowledge  and  virtue.  It  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  that  vis- 
iters from  the  two  countries  whi^h  boastfully  claim  the  higheA 
rank  in  the  world  in  point  of  civilization^  liberty,  and  religioo, 
actually  surrounded,  in  armed  companies,  the  little  dwelling  oif 
one  of  these  missionaries,  with  shameless  hardihood,  threat^- 
ing  his  Ufe,  unless  the  tabu  were  removed,  which  interfisred 
with  their  ungoverned  lust.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  such 
motives  could  influence  only  the  lowest  seaman,  or  scxne  ae^ 
knowledged  outcast.  We  blush  to  remember,  that  at  a  naval 
court  in  this  Commonwealth,  where  a  brave  commodore  pr»- 
sided,  a  distinguished  hving  scholar  was  judge  advocate,  and  a 
well  known  Chrb^tion  philanthropist,  out  of  regard  to  the  oar 
Clonal  honor  no  less  than  the  welfare  of  the  islands,  led  the 
prosecution,  (we  mention  these  circumstances  only  to  show  the 
notoriety  of  what  we  assert,)  it  was  distinctly  testified  that  a 
commander  of  a  United  States  vessel  at  the  Sandwich  la- 
lands  openly  boasted  of  having  won  the  favors  of  a  young  na- 
tive previously  immaculate,  and  sought  to  show  his  title  to  the 
infamy  of  such  an  achievement,  in  a  way  which  decency  fo^ 
bids  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  with  pain  that  we  remember,  also, 
that  the  captain  of  an  English  ship  threatened  to  storm  and 
burn  down  a  populous  seaport  of  one  of  the  islands,  because  the 
governor,  in  rightful  authority,  attempted  to  enforce  the  law 
forbidding  prostitution,  and  actually  opened  from  his  ship  the 
fire  of  a  nine  pounder ;  and  that,  for  this  attempt  of  the  virtu- 
ous chief,  the  English  consul  was  greatly  incensed,  and  called 
him  a  criminal  madman. 

But  there  are  some  other  causes  to  help  the  circulation  of  ca- 
lumnies springing  from  this  loathsome  (Nrigin.  There  are  men 
•of  infidel  notions,  and  there  are  enemies  to  those  fundamental 
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ol  the  (jh)0pel  which  the  missionaries  embrace  and 
pfeach ;  there  ate  abo  those,  whose  practical  irreligion  is  rebuked 
by  the  fervent  piety  of  the  native  converts.  The  prejudices  of 
all  such  men  prepare  them  to  credit  every  idle  tale  of  missiona- 
ry indiscretion  and  failure,  and  stimulate  them  to  give  it  cur- 
rency by  means  of  the  social  narrative,  the  privcUe  journal, 
deogned  for  ptMic  use,  the  newspaper  paragraph,  and  the 
regular  review. 

There  has  also  been  in  this  matter,  we  fear,  some  working 
of  the  leaven  of  sectarianism.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  London 
Qxiarterly  would  have  discovered  more  of  succeos  and  less  of 
mistake  in  the  South  Sea  Missions,  if  the  almost  miraculous 
transformations  they  have  wrought,  had  been  effected,  not 
through  the  instrumentality  of  some  obscure  dissenting  preach- 
ers, but  under  the  patr(»iage  of  ^  my  Lonls  the  Bishops'  of '  tbe 
Established  Church,'  and  with  the  help  of '  our  excellent  Litur- 
gy,' Besides  many  other  passages,  the  foiiowing  from  the  re- 
view of  the  Polynesian  Researches  seems  to  indicate  something 
of  the  bias  we  here  disapprove. 

**  The  people  (of  the  Society  Isles)  themselves  said,  that,  *  had  their  chiefs 
been  idolaters  or  wicked  rulers,  it  would  have  been  improper  for  them  to 
have  interfered  in  anj  matters  connected  with  Christianitj ;  but  now  that 
thejr  were  truly  pious,  it  accorded  with  their  ideas  of  propriety,  that  in  the 
Ckristian  church,  they  should,  as  Christian  chiefs,  be  pre-eminent.*  The  mis- 
nomuries  replied  to  these  sensible  representations  in  a  manner  more  consist- 
ent with  their  sectarian  principles  than  with  sound  policy.  But  with  such  a 
preparation  in  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  people,  and  with  a  prince  so 
sednkms,  so  able,  and  so  well  disposed  as  Pomare,  a  Bishop  Heber  would 
have  establiahed  a  noHanal  church  upon  a  foundation,  which  no  storm*  could 
•hake." 

The  same  review,  after  censuring  the  missionaries  for  their 
influence  in  introducing  a  representative  instead  of  an  absolute 
monarchy,  (since  "  the  Jesuits  did  nothing  so  imprudent  as  this 
in  Japan,  nothing  so  rash,  nothing  so  dangerous,")  and  lament- 
ing some,  other  offences  against  royalty,  as  '^  still  less  pardona- 
ble,"  concludes  with  exhorting  them  ''  to  procure  for  their  church 
the  best  human  security  that  can  be  obtained,  by  connecting  it 
with  the  state"  The  missionaries,  however,  have  much  bet- 
ter and  «tfer  counsel  in  the  farewell  letter  of  Tyennan  and 
Bennett 

"  To  preserve  the  purity  of  your  churches,  a  firm  and  vigilant  discipline 
wiU  be  essentially  necessary. — ^That  your  discipline  may  be  scriptural  and 
beneficial,  it  must  be  impartial ;  and,  to  be  impartial,  it  must  extend  alike  f9 
«a,  whether  chiefs  or  common  people.** 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which,  in  relation  to  the  mis- 
sions at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  some  degree  aids  in  spread- 
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log  the  false  reports  of  their  cakimniators.  The 
there  are  Americans,  and  it  18  apprehended  that  "  their  inivh 
encc  will  ultimately  clash  with  that  right  of  goardianship  and 
protection,  which  is  claimed  for  the  British."  We  know  not 
exactly  what  is  implied  in  this  guardianship  or  protection,  nor 
do  we  perceive  any  important  advantage  that  can  accrue  to  the 
United  States,  or  England,  or  any  other  power,  from  having 
these  islands  under  its  guardianship,  whatever  may  be  the 
sease  of  the  term ;  but  certaui  it  is,  that  there  have  been  some 
jealousies  on  the  subject  between  England  and  Russia^  as  ako 
in  relation  to  the  Society  Isles.  Witness  the  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Ellis's  Vindication  : 

"  Speaking  of  a  report,  that  the  visit  of  the  late  king  of  Hawaii  to  this 
country  was  to  implore  the  assistance  of  England  against  the  seizure  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  by  Rassia,  Kotzebue  observes, '  But  from  the  air  of  protec- 
tion, which  England  has  for  a  long  time  past  ossimied  towards  these  isiaadi, 
it  seems  to  me  mat  slie  herself  secretly  harbors  such  a  design,  nnd  probablj 
only  waits  a  favorable  opportunity  for  its  execution.'  An  insinuation  of  this 
kind  cornea  with  a  good  grace,  indeed,  from  Capt.  Kotzebue,  when  it  it  ic- 
collected,  that  a  subject  of  Russia  did  huUd  afart^  on  one  island  ;  and  put  up 
the  Russian  fla^,  with  the  declaration,  /  take  possession  of  the  island,  in  an- 
other ;  from  which  he  and  his  Russian  companions  were  only  reluctanilj 
driven  by  order  of  the  chiefs  and  the  attitude  of  determined  resistance  asnim- 
ed  by  the  people." 

We  think  some  passages  in  Tyerman  and  Bennett^s  journal 
indicate  their  conscious  pleasure  in  recognizing  a  British  ascen- 
dancy in  these  islands.  In  one  place  is  given  the  letter  of  king 
Rihoriho  to  George  IV.,  in  which  he  returns  his  most  gratefuJ 
thanks  for  the  present  of  a  schooner,  called  the  Prince  R^ent 
and  says,  "  the  whole  of  these  islands  having  been  conquered 
by  my  father,  I  have  succeeded  to  the  government  of  thenij 
and  beg  leave  to  place  them  all  under  the  protection  of  your 
most  excellent  Majesty."  The  journal  thus  describes  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  present  just  alluded  to  : 

"  At  noon,*  Capt.  Kent  formally  delivered  up  the  schooner,  whidi  b*  h»d 
brought  from  Port  Jackson,  as  a  present  from  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  the 
king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  latter  came  on  board  to  take  possession. 
When  Capt.  K.  proposed  to  take  down  the  English  colon,  the  king  said  *  No, 
no ;  I  shall  alwavs  hoist  the  English  fla^.'  In  fact,  he  makes  no  secret  of 
acknowledging  his  dependence — for  friendly  protection  at  least  against  ■!! 
other  nations— on  our  country  and  its  illustrious  sovereign." 

Another  record  is  as  follows : 

"  A  report  has  been  hi  circulation,  that  the  Americans  residing  here  were 
conspiring  to  take  this  island  from  the  king. — The  king  has  had  a  consultatiaD 
with  his  chiefs  upon  the  subject,  which,  however,  he  afiects  to  regard  as— 
what  no  doubt  it  is— an  idle  tale,  originating  from  some  impudent  boaitin| 

•  May  1, 1822. 
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•f  eertem  cititena  of  the  United  Stales,  who  employ  their  influenoe  to  obtain 
a  national  ascendancy  in  these  islanda,  for  the  sake,  we  prettume,  of  commer- 
cial advantages,  since,  in  a  political  view,  the  absolute  possession  of  tJiem 
would  be  a  burthen  rather  than  a  benefit 

Such  possession  would  prokibly  be  no  less  a  burden  to  the 
British  ;  but,  although  it  may  be  passing  strange,  that  either 
power  should  covet  empire  over  any  of  "  thixse  green  species 
within  the  tropics,"  we  doubt  not,  that  criminations  of  the 
American  missionaries  have  obt<iined  readier  belief,  witli  niLiny 
visiters  and  some  writers,  on  account  of  this  imagined  ri\air\'. 

Sucli  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the  reports  against  the  mis- 
eionaries.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  competency  of  those  who 
have  aided  in  circulating  them.  We  mean  their  competency 
to  Ijear  witness  in  tlie  missionary  question  ;  we  shall  not  im- 
peach their  skill  as  mariners,  their  wisdom  as  commanders,  or 
their  ability  as  critics  in  matters  of  science  and  literature  gene- 
rally ;  we  only  wisli  to  test  their  qualifications  for  judging  cor- 
rectly respecting  tlie  facts  of  the  case  before  us.  The  great 
<iisadvaniages  under  which  even  an  intelhgent,  candid,  and 
diligent  visiter,  whose  stay  is  transient,  hke  that  of  a  naval 
commander,  must  obtain  his  information,  have  been  already 
suggested.  But  it  will  more  clearly  demonstrate  with  what 
caution  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  statements  of  the  writers  in 
question,  if  we  point  out  a  few  of  their  mistakes  in  matters  not 
'  directly  involving  the  subject  of  dispute,  yet  lying  equally  with- 
in their  observation.  We  shall  specify  but  a  small  [)ait  of  what 
has  fallen  under  our  eye. 

The  editor  of  the  Vo3^age  of  the  ship  Blonde  has  the  follow- 
ing. "  The  Sandwich  Islanders  reckon  by  forties  ;  they  call 
forty,  teneha  ;  ten  tenehas  is  one  lau  ;  ten  laii  Uvimanu; 
ten  rnaiiu  a  kini ;  icn  kinl  a  leku  ;  ten  lehu  a  jiuncaneej 
ten  nurwanee  one  pa^."  But  the  natives  counted,  in  fact, 
only  to  five  denominations,  going  no  further  than  lehu.  For- 
tunately, the  blunder  out  of  which  the  above  statement  arose, 
has  been  explained.* 

'*  The  word  nardwaU  improperly  written  nurwaneey  means  unhuncnf  un- 
thought  of;  and  the  word  pauy  wronsrly  written  paSj  means  a//,  or  the  whUe. 
When  the  native  was  questioned,  either  in  London  or  at  the  islands,  IVhut  do 
ten  lehu  Ttiake  ?  or  What  comes  next  f  he  doubtless  answered,  Karatoali ;  bj 
which  he  meant,  /  can  go  no  further y  all  beyond  is  unJincAen.  The  unsus- 
pecting Englishman,  however,  supposed  be  had  got  a  new  denomination ; 
mnd  in  fresh  pursuit  of  another  inquired.  What  next  ?  or  JfTialdoten  narawali 
fnake  f  To  which  the  native  answered.  Pan;  I  have  said  all  I  can  say  ;  and 
this  was  written  down  as  a  regular  nnraerieal  denomination ;  so  that  when 
the  Englishman  comes  to  understand  his  own  system  of  notation,  he  wfll 
^d,  that  ten  Ithu  make  one  unknown,  and  ten  unknowns  go  for  the  whole.** 

*  Oo  the  auibority  of  a  member  of  the  American  Mission.  See  North  Americas 
Review,  Vol.  XX Vf.  p.  67. 
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Another  instance  is  furnished  by  Captain  Beecfaej,  who  ib 
spoken  of  as  a  very  intelligent  and  courteous  officer,  and  who, 
we  would  hope,  never  intended  that  abuse  of  the  misBioDanes 
of  which  his  work  has  been  the  occasion.  Speaking  of  a  Ta- 
hitian  magistrate,  he  calls  him  aava  rai.  "  Capt  Beechcy,'' 
says  Mr.  Ellis,  "  would  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  aava 
means  very  sour,  and  7  at,  heaven  or  sky  ;  so  that  tliose  two 
words,  instead  of  meaning  chief  judge,  have  no  other  signifi- 
cation than  the  incongruous  compound,  as  so  applied,  of  very 
sour  sky." — Grosser  blunders  still  are  made  by  Kotzebue. 

**  His  remarks/'  says  Mr.  Ellis,  **  are  oflen  most  ladicroos ;  and  Uiose  in 
the  present  voyage  not  more  so  than  those  in  the  narrative  of  a  former  T<iy- 
age,  to  which  he  occasionally  refers.  In  that  account,  speaking  of  the  lale 
king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  he  writes,  *  The  prince,  as  soon  as  admitted  to 
the  rights  of  his  father,  receives  the  name  of  Lm-Uo,  that  is,  dog  of  all  dofe, 
and  such  we  really  found  him ;' — there  were  *  several  naked  soldiers,  anwd 
with  muskets,  who  guarded  the  monster.  The  dog  of  all  dogs  at  last  rost 
very  laxily,  and  gaped  upon  us.'  As  a  specimen  ofthe  ignorance  manifested 
in  tne  above  assertion,  I  shall  only  state,  that  Idcy  in  the  natiTC  lang«a|e, 
does  not  signify  a  dog,  but  a  horse.  The  king's  name,  however,  was  not 
Lio-lio,  but  Rino-riho,  and,  instead  of  signifying  dog  of  all  dogs,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Kotzebue's  principle  of  etymology,  horse  of  all  horses,  signified  At 
d»k  or  Uaek  Aeavsnt." 

Mr.  Ellis  exposes  several  errors,  which  might  awaken  suspi- 
cion of  the  scientific  qualifications  of  the  Post  Captain  in  the 
Russian  Imperial  Navy ;  we  select  the  following,  because  per- 
tinent to  our  object ;  the  captain  certainly  had  as  good  means 
of  ascertaining  the  course  of  the  tides,  as  of  learning  the  real 
merits  of  the  missionary  work. 

<<  But,  Kotzebue,"  we  Uke  the  words  of  Ellis^  "  with  the  decision  whiek 
ought  ever  to  accompany  accuracy  of  investigation,  lays  down  the  fbllowiag 
general  law  \*  <  Every  noon,  the  whole  year  round,  at  the  moment  the  won 
^^IZaeB  the  meridian,  the  water  is  highest,  and  falls  with  the  sinking  ran 
till  mtdmght.'—Kotxehue  must  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  tides ;  for,  io- 
stead  of  continuing  from  noon  to  *  fall  with  the  sinking  sun  till  midnigfat,* 
afVer  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  me,»and  continue  rising  till  midnight; 
■o  that,  in  the  place  dt  being  highest  at  noon  and  lowest  at  midnight,  *  tht 
whole  year  round,'  the  tide  is  highest  at  both  those  times,  and  fewest  abetat 
sunrise  and  sunset  every  day.  So  uniform  and  well  undenrtood  is  this  ebb 
and  flow  in  the  sea,  that  throughout  the  islands^  during  the  whole  year,  the 
time  between  evening  twilight  and  midnight,  is  desi|rnated  by  a  term  ex- 
pressive of  its  advancing  height;  and  the  hours  ftom  midnight  to  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  morning  star  are  distinguished  by  terms  descriptive  of  a  corres- 
ponding fall." 

•We  win  specify  another  instance ;  it  is  of  a  historical  nature, 
and  a  mistake  of  the  greater  impcitance  because  a  gross  ca- 
lomny  against  the  missionaries  is  attached  to  it,  respecting  the 
morcd  revolution  in  Tahiti.    Kotzebue  gives  a  detailed  acooont 

*  RetpecUng  the  tkles  at  the  Society  Isles. 
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«f  a  King  Taja,  wliidi,  as  no  such  king  ever  existed,  "is 
^boUy  a  fable,  as  Mr.  EUie  asserts,  "and  has  no  foundcUiofi 
"Whatever^  either  in  character  or  events,  connected  witli  the  re- 
cent history  of  Tahiti." 

But  some  of  our  reviewers  also  betray  their  incompetency  in 
a  similar  way  ^  that  is,  by  giving-  evidence  that  they  have  not 
taken  pains  to  understand  all  they  wiite  about.  See  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Westminster,  which  has  given  currency  to  Kotzo- 
hue's  aspersions. 

"  The  writer  of  the  notice,"  Bays  Mr.  Ellis,  "  appears  to  be  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  recent  history  of  the  people,  and  the  very  sUuatwn  of  the 
taiand  ;  for,  throughout  the  whole  article,  Tahiti  is  represented  as  among  the 
Friendly  Islands,  though,  in  fact,  it  is  nearly  as  far  nrom  them  as  Westmin- 
ster is  irom  St.  Petersburg." 

Witness  also  the  first  cited  article  in  the  London  Quarterly, 
(reviewing  the  Voyage  of  the  Blonde  and  Ellis'sl'our,)  which 
assert;^, — the  word  Owhyhee  *'  by  a  silly  affectation  of  Italian' 
izlng,''^  as  they  call  it,  "  the  language  and  proper  names,  (the 
letter  w  in  Italian  !)  the  American  missionaries  are  pleased  to 
spell  Hawaii."     But,  says  Mr.  Stewart, 

**  The  contempt  Imrking  in  this  sentence  fails  of  its  object.  No  missionary 
CTer  gaVe  the  reason  here  assigned — such  a  reason  nerer  crossed  the  brain  of 
any  cu  their  number,  and  silly  indeed  is  the  credulity  of  the  writer  in  belier- 
ing  so  improbable  a  fabrication." — *^  It  would  have  been  more  kind  in  the  re- 
-viewer,  as  a  gentleman,  before  thus  castinir  his  contempt  on  the  mission,  to 
have  informed  himself  from  the  volume  before  him  (Ellis's  Tour)  of  the  true* 
cause  of  the  change  he  ridicules." 

*  It  may  be  an  act  of  jiutice  to  the  scbolanihip  of  the  missiooaries  to  intn>duce  the 
statemeiil  of  Mr.  SStewart.  "  Oiie  iniportuul  and  salutary  cousfcqupnce  of  eslablishiiig 
a  Chrisliaa  mission  at  ihe  Sandwich  Islands  has  been  the  introduction  of  letters,  and  a 
first  efleri  of  the  missionaries  was  the  reduction  of  the  langua^  to  a  written  form.  As 
aooa  SA  pracUcnble,  an  alphabet,  containing  the  reouisite  number  of  letters  was  chosen 
from  the  Kuman  characters }  and^  instead  of  the  Lngiisb  sounds  of  the  vowels,  those 
given  to  them  in  the  principal  lan£uag;es  of  the  continent  of  Kurope,  were  adopted.  It 
was  made  a  radical  principle  of  this  alphabet,  tiiat  each  letter  should  have  but  one  in- 
variable sound ;  in  the  oral  lanpiage  it  was  ascertained,  lh»l  every  sj^lbblc  tended 
with  a  vowel.  And  following  these  three  simple  ruled,  iJbt'  m\%%iQtiHTu^,  in  wrkiii^  the 
name  under  discu^tsioo  as  spoken  by  the  natives,  n>  iif'Sfrih  :iJiiti  rightltii  ^yv\\>'^i\  it 
HawaUf  a  word  of  three  syllables,  accented  on  the  sacntL  T\w  e?  whrrh  bod  previ- 
ously been  attached  to  the  name,  was  satisfactorily  du--  overvH  to  be  only  the  £f^  ul  a 
case^  and  not  a  part  of  the  proper  noun. — ^The  missjfi.iiD,nr$^  hpA  bol  sf^'nder  Lclpi  hi 
Ibrmmg  their  alpnabet.  The  labors  of  Prof.  Lee,  of  Caminni]^'',  Eii^FaiKl.  were  uu- 
knotvn  to  them ;  Mr.  Pickering's  alphabet  for  Indian  I ,  — i    : '     ^  '  ■    '  'i  *     V    It 

is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  intelligence  and  1udeem'.*ni,  ludi  U.^  lU^<v..»i  ailpI.atHii  is 
formed  precisely  on  the  same  principles  as  toe  alphabel  of  the  New  Zealand  language, 
proposed  by  Prof.  Lee,  one  or  the  most  distinguished  philologists  in  Europe.  TM 
▼owel  sounds  are  the  same  also  as  those  in  Mr  Pickering's  alphabet,  which  he  formed 
for  wriluiff  the  Indian  languages  of  the  American  continent.  Those  three  alphabets^ 
viz.  Prof.  Lee's,  Mr.  Pickering's,  and  that  of  the  American  missionaries,  were  formea 
independently  of  each  other ;  yet  they  agree  snbstantially,  if  not  perfectly— all  their 
vowel  and  dipthooKsJ  sounds,  at  least,  are  the  same.  69  this  subject,  I  speak  with 
freedom,  as  the  alphabet  was  in  use  previous  to  my  arrival  at  the  islands."  The 
Quarterly  is  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  innovation,  nor,  as  would  seem,  wholly  recover^ 
ed  from  the  dream  of  Italianizing.— [See  No.LXXXLX.  p.  85.] 
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It  has  become  fiain  enough  thai  the  stalemaitB  of  these 
voyagers  and  writers  are  not  to  be  held  in&llible.  And  if  they 
err  in  so  many  matters,  where  truth  and  foa  were  quite  as  eacy 
to  ascertain  as  in  relation  to  the  missions,  then,  their  bare  deo- 
larations  or  mere  insinuations  ought  not  to  be  sufScient  evi- 
dence to  condemn  the  missionaries,  but  should  in  fact  be  alkiw* 
ed  very  little  weight  indeed,  as  they  certainly  would,  if  any 
other  class  of  men  were  the  accused* 

We  will  finally  consider  some  of  the  charges  brought  far- 
ward  ;  first  in  relation  to  the  Society  Isles. — In  the  review  of 
Beechey's  Voyage,  the  Quarterly  says, 

"  (hir  readers  will  remt  exceedingly  to  find  such  a  shrewd  and  liberal  cb- 
ierver  as  Captain  Beecbej  distinctly  of  opinion,  that  the  cause  of  Christiani- 
ty has  not  prospered  in  Otaheite  to  the  extent  we  had  been  led  to  sappose  by 
other  accounts,  and  in  particular  by  Mr.  Ellis's  delightful  Polynesian  Re- 
searches." 

Admitting  such  to  have  been  Capt.  B/s  opinion,  what  proof 
does  bis  Voyage  afford  of  its  correctness  ?  The  first  sentence 
quoted  by  the  reviewer,  apparently  for  evidence,  is  the  fdlow- 
ing:— 


**  Ignorance  of  the  language  preyented  my  obtaining  correct  uJart 
•8  to  the  progress  that  had  been  made  generally  towards  a.  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  by  those  who  were  converts ;  but  my  im§fregskm  waa,  and  I  6ai 
by  the  journals  of  the  officers  that  it  was  theirs  also,  that  it  was  Tery  limited^ 
iwd  but  very  few  understood  the  simplest  parts  of  it'* 

But  of  what  value  are  the  impressions  of  Capt.  B.  and  his 
oiliccrs,  although  forming  ^  a  most  able  and  accomplished  soci- 
ety,' when,  confessedly,  they  were  prevented  from  obtaining 
correct  Information  7  How,  we  ask,  did  they  obtain  the  in- 
formation, which  occasioned  their  impressions?  Did  they  use 
the  proper  means,  as  far  as  they  were  in  thtir  power?  And 
suppose  they  had  actually  conversed  with  the  Christian  na- 
tives, and  catechised  them,  and  some  of  the  converts  had  ex- 
pounded text?  in  a  sense  more  spiritual  than  accorded  exactly 
with  the  faith  of  either  cornnmnder  or  subaltern  in  one  of  his 
Majest5''s  ships  of  Discovery ;  must  that,  of  course,  connct  the 
islanders  of  not  understanding  even  the  simfdest  parts  of  the 
Bible  ?  But,  we  venture  to  ask  further,  did  any  one  of  this 
*  able  and  accomplished  society,'  by  the  help  of  an  honest  and 
competent  interpreter,  interrogate  the  more  intelligent  members, 
or  any  member,  of  a  native  church,  to  ascertain  fairly  the  de- 
gree of  their  scriptural  knowledge  ?  The  Deputation  sent  firom 
the  London  Missionary  Society  did  thus  interrogate  the  con* 
verts.  We  give  an  instance.  Speaking  of  a  man  and  woman, 
who  spent  an  evening  with  them  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Ellis, 
then  in  Huahine,  they  say. 
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'*  We  qneetiMMd  tfaem  upon  ie¥8fal  pMMgvf  of  Scriptuey  to  prere  tbeir 
•eligious  KDOwIedfle,  when  their  answen  were  not  only  generaUy  correct j  but 
■bowed  that  they  had  diligmdy  read  a$id  considered  thoee  portioiia  of  holy 
wzH,  which  have  been  lendeiea  into  their  native  tongue." 

Another  item  of  evidence  is  adduced. 

M  Though  their  ezternal  deportment  is  certainlr  mere  gnarded  than  former^ 
ly,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  penalties  which  their  new  laws  attach  to  a 
breach  of  decorum,  vet  their  morals  have  in  reality  undergone  as  little  change 
M  their  costume.  Notwithstanding  all  the  restrictions  imposed.  I  do  not  m- 
Have  that  [  should  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth  in  saying,  that  ir  opportunity 
offered,  there  is  no  favor,  which  might  not  be  obtained  from  the  females  of 
Otaheite,  for  the  trifling  consideration  of  a  Jew's  harp,  a  ring,  or  some  other 
bauble.*' 

Here  is  a  very  sweeping  charge,  and  one,  too,  of  such  a  cast, 
as,  if  verified,  will  indicate,  not  only  that  ^  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity has  not  prospered  to  the  extent  we  had  been  led  to  sup- 
pose,' but  that  it  has  not  prospered  at  alL  But  what  is  there  to 
substantiate  this  grievous  charge  1  Can  any  reader  fail  to  per- 
ceive, that,  in  this  extract,  the  facts  acknowledged  disprove 
ti>e  apinion  expressed  7  It  is  beUeved,  that  there  has  been  no 
change  of  moral  principle,  while  it  is  admitted,  that  there  is 
now  a  sense  of  decorum,  and  new  laws  which  attach  severe 
penalties  to  a  breach  of  it,  and  a  deportment  certainly  more 
guarded  than  formerly.  But,  did  not  Capt  B.  know,  that  be- 
fore the  influence  of  the  Gospel  was  felt,  there  was  no  sense  of 
decorum,  and  no  laws  whatever  checking  licentiousness,  and 
that  the  external  deportment  even  of  females  was  not  guard- 
ed at  all,  but  openly,  universally,  and  grossly  shameless  ?  Was 
he  not  aware,  also,  that  the  largest  and  best  part  of  the  female 
population  had  not  once  been  seen  by  him,  or  his  companions  1 
According  to  Mr.  Ellis,  the  more  virtuous  part  now  caiefully 
avoid  the  observation  of  foreign  visiters,  frequenting  the  shim 
and  their  vicinity  as  little  as  possible ;  of  course,  if  Capt.  B. 
grounded  his  opinion  on  any  actual  observation,  it  was  chiefly 
of  that  portion  of  females,  comparatively  small,  "  from  which  no 
nation  in  the  world  would  consent  that  their  chaiacter  should 
be  drawn."  Kotzebue,  who  was  not  dull  in  spying  topics  of 
censure,  admits,  that,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  the  influence  of 
the  missionaries  has  been  salutary ;  he  states,  that  when  the 
women  occasionally  visited  his  ship,  they  behaved  with  the 
greatest  propriety. — We  find  but  one  other  circumstance,  that 
seems  to  be  ofiered  in  evidence,  from  Beechey,  against  the  mis- 
sionary efforts.  There  is  a  complaint  of  the  indolence  of  the 
natives,  and  *  their  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  their  country,  and  employ  its  productions  to  advantage.' 

"  It  seemed  as  if  the  people  never  had  those  things  revealed  to  them,  or 
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had  iunk  into  apsthy,  and  were  diaooumged  at  fiadiiig  each  year  borliieBed 
with  new  restrictions  on  tbeir  liberties  and  enjoymeiits,  and  nothing  in  re* 
torn  to  sweeten  the  cup  of  life." 

It  is  not  manifest  exactly  what  charge  the  writer  intended  to 
make  in  this  sentence,  or  the  reviewer  to  confirm  by  quoting  it, 
whether  to  accuse  the  missionaries  of  not  revealing  to  their  con- 
verts the  arts  of  civilization,  or  the  converts  of  being  more  indo- 
lent than  ;,hey  were  under  their  pagan  faith.  But,  in  either 
case,  the  censure  is  exceedingly  unjust,  and  contrary  to  facta. 
"  Capt.  B.  might,  with  the  greatest  facility,"  says  Mr.  Ellis^ 
"  either  while  on  the  spot,  or  since  his  return,  have  obtained 
such  information  as  would  have  shown  the  unfairness  of  this 
censure,  in  its  application  to  the  people  themselves,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  missionaries."  It  is  too  well  known,  that  indolence 
was  a  universal  trait  of  character  in  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific 
K  the  missions  have  had  no  influence  in  rousing  them  from 
their  wonted  listless  apathy,  but  have  even  increased  it,  there  is 
indeed  reason  to  doubt,  whether  they  have  properly  and  effica* 
ciously  introduced  the  Gospel.  But  are  these  islanders  to  be 
judged  by  the  bustling  exertions  of  European  cupidity,  that 
compasses  sea  and  land  to  fill  its  coffers  with  gold  ?  We  think 
the  simple  question  is,  have  the  mis:5ionaries  pointed  out  the  in- 
dustrious arts  and  the  comforts  of  life,  and  have  the  natives  be- 
gun to  pay  to  them  a  regular  and  sober  attention?  We  ask, 
then,  who  taught  the  natives  of  Tahiti  to  cultivate  cotton  and 
coffee!  Who  lauglit  them  to  manufacture  sugar?  to  turn 
wood  with  the  lathe  ?  to  saw  timber,  work  iron,  prepare  lime, 
build  roads  and  quays,  houses  instead  of  huts,  and  well  framed 
boats  instead  of  the  shallow  canoe  ?  The  missionaries.  And 
to  what  cause  is  it  owing,  that  where  not  many  years  since  ap- 
peared only  a  few  miserable  huts,  but  partly  screened  by  cocoa- 
nut  leaves,  and  a  half  naked  population,  depending  chiefly  on 
the  bread-fruit  tree  for  subsistence,  and  passing  their  time  in 
stupid  idleness  or  disgusting  sensuality,  the  eye  may  now  rest 
upon  smiling  villages,  with  plastered  cottages,  school-houses, 
and  capacious  buildings  for  public  worship,  and  behold  a  liap- 

Ey  population  decently  clothed,  enjojring  the  use  of  various 
ousehold  furniture,  implements  of  agricultiue,  and  tools  of 
mechanic  art,  and  generally  engaged  in  some  profitable  manu- 
al labor,  or  diligently  learning  to  read  and  wTite?  The  Goe- 
pel — received  not  in  vain.  It  is  this  alone,  which  has  roused 
the  savage  from  his  stupor  and  induced  him  to  subject  the  ani- 
mal to  his  rational  nature,  and  renounce  passive  indulgence  for 
regular  exertion,  as  he  has  actually  done,  in  a  manner  and  de- 
gree, which  may  well  ezdte  admiration. 
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The  preceding  charges  are  urged  with  flaming  vehemence 
in  the  review  in  the  Edinburgh,  to  which  we  have  before  allud- 
ed.   Here  is  a  specimen. 

<*  The  misaionariefl  hiive  managed  to  grain  an  entire  ascendency ;  Vnt  their 
labon,  we  fear,  have  aa  yet  been  productiTe  of  little  good."  **  In  eraiticatiny 
idolatry,  the  miMionaries,  from  whatever  cause,  have  failed  to  substitute  any 
better  principle  in  its  stead ;  and  the  only  effect  of  the  change  produced  has 
been  to  degtade  Christianity  to  the  level  of  the  most  brutish  idolatry,  without 
making  one  step  towards  raising  these  miserable  idolaters  to  me  rank  of 
Christians.  The  people,  consequently,  are  as  much  bafbarian  and  savage  as 
ever,  or  rather  they  are  worse." 

More  need  not  be  quoted.  Did  this  ^Titer  fondly  imagine 
that  such  unexampled  dashes  of  the  pen  would  throw  the 
friends  of  missions  into  an  agonizing  dilemma?  The  only 
difficulty  of  their  dilemma  is,  to  decide  whether  it  most  becomes 
them,  as  they  read,  to  pity  a  degree  of  ignorance,  of  which  any 
Sabbath  scholar  in  King  WiUiam's  realm  ought  to  be  asham- 
ed ;  or  abhor  a  wcmton  and  delibemte  calumny,  which  the 
fittberof  Ues  might  scarcely  dare  utter,  except  under  covert  of 
an  anonymous  review. 

(To  be  conUinied.) 


Regeneration  not  wrought  by  Light.  A  Sermonj 
by  Edward  D.  Griffin,  D.  D.,  President  of  Williams 
College.    National  Preacher.     Sermon  118. 

This  Sermon  probably  owes  its  existence  to  the  prevailing 
excitement  in  regard  to  difierences  of  opinion  among  Orthodox 
Christians,  and  to  the  discussions  growing  out  of  this  excite^ 
ment  These  discussions  have  been  the  occasicm  of  grief  and 
tear  to  not  a  few  of  the  professed  friends  of  truth,  and  to  noi^ 
perhaps,  more  than  to  us ;  and  yet  there  are  some  points  of  view 
in  which  they  may  be  contem|4ated  with  satisfaction  and  even 
complacence. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  they  evince  a  strong  love  of  truUi,  and 
a  high  sense  of  its  importance,  on  the  part  of  Orthodox  Chris- 
tians. Among  those  who  set  lightly  by  tlie  doctrines  of  rdi- 
gkm,  and  think  it  of  little  consequence  what  a  man  brieves, 
these  discussions  never  could  have  arisen.  Such  persons  boast 
of  Uie  differences  existing  in  their  community,  and  of  their  car-* 
ing  nothing  about  them.  But  Orthodox  Christians  have  diffe* 
rent  feelings.  They  love  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  They 
set  an  inestimable  value  upcm  that  system  of  truth  which  gbes, 
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in  their  estimation,  to  constitute  the  Gospel.  They  are  suspi- 
cious of  innovations,  and  dread  a  departure  from  this  precious 
system.  Tliey  fear  the  introduction  of  princif^es  which,  in 
their  results,  may  go  to  undermine  or  subvert  it  Now  this 
feeling  on  the  part  of  Orthodox  Christians  is  highly  creditable 
to  them,  as  a  body.  It  shows,  that  in  their  controversies  with 
Unitarians  and  others,  they  have  contended,  not  for  conten- 
tion's sake,  but  from  a  love  of  the  truth.  This  high  regard  for 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  jealousy  for  the  purity  and  the 
interests  of  truth  (if  kept  within  proper  limits — if  not  suilered  to 
embarrass  inquiry,  and  invade  those  boundaries  between  which 
Christian  brethren  may  safely  and  innocently  differ)  h  a  godly 
jealousy.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  of  religion  and 
the  church.  It  is  a  feeling  inseparable  from  piety,  and  one 
which  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  strengthened. 

2.  A  leading  design  of  Providence,  in  the  existing  diffe- 
rences and  discussions,  seems  to  have  been,  to  draw  a  cloee 
and  interested  attention  to  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  For  several  years,  the  course  of  things  has  been  such, 
as  to  withdraw  attention  too  much,  as  we  think,  from  doctrinal 
religion,  and  fix  it  on  the  great  enterprizes  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence. Action  has  been  the  watchword  of  the  times.  Doctri- 
nal discussions  have  been  too  much  neglected ;  or  if  attempted, 
they  have  not  been  listened  to  with  a  proportionate  interest. 
Partly  to  reprove  this  state  of  things,  and  partly  to  remedy  it, 
God  has  seen  fit  to  wake  up  the  great  Orthodox  community  to 
a  consideration  of  differences  existing  in  its  own  body.  The 
doctrines  of  religion  are  again  brought  into  discussion,  and  un- 
der circumstances  which  is  drawing  to  them  an  ab^rl)ing  at- 
tention and  interest — We  do  not  say  that  in  the  present  stale 
of  excited  feeling  there  is  no  danger.  There  evidently  is  dan- 
ger. The  times  require  that  every  Christian  should  watch  His 
heart,  and  every  man  who  appears  before  the  public  should  aei 
a  guard  upon  his  tongue  and  his  pen.  There  is  danger  of  in- 
flicting needless  and  unintentional  injury  upon  some  of  the  real 
friends  of  truth.  And  while  exerting  ourselves  against  suppos- 
ed errors,  there  is  danger  of  our  v^ging  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
But  if  the  pending  discussions  are  managed  discreetly,  and  the 
state  of  feeling  notv  existing  in  the  church  is  wbely  directed  and 
governed,  we  doubt  not  the  result  may  be  highly  advantageous. 
Christians  will  be  led  to  study  the  doctrines  of  religion :  will 
become  more  thorougUy  acquainted  with  them ;  will  more 
highly  value  them ;  and  will  learn  better  how  to  understand 
aiid  apply  them.  < 

3,  This  brings  us  to  a  third  remark  v^icb  we  proposed  to 
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noake  in  connexion  with  this  subject.  As  the  Millenium  ap* 
proaches — those  days  of  increased  purity  and  glory  to  the 
ohurch — it  is  hardly  credible  that  doctrinal  knowledge  should 
be  altc^ether  at  a  stand.  The  Bible  will  be  mofe  diligently 
studied,  and  better  understood.  Its  great  facts  and  principles 
will  be  more  clearly  unfolded,  and  will  be  fitted  to  bear  with 
greater  weight  and  effect  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
men.  Now  in  this  view,  the  present  discussions  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times — as  one  among  a  thou»* 
and  indications  that  the  latter  day  glory  is  approaching  and 
near.  The  result  of  these  discussions,  if  properly  conducted, 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  better  understanding  of  religious  truth. 
Unfounded  interpretations  of  Scripture  will  be  detected  and 
abandoned.  False  and  bewildering  theories,  and  those  systems 
of  philosophy  which  serve  only  to  blunt  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 
and  obstruct  the  progress  of  religion,  will  be  exploded.  While 
the  true  doctrines  of  the  Bible — the  truth  as  it  is  m  Jesiis,  will 
come  out  from  the  ordeal  to  which  it  is  subjected,  refined  and 
purified,  and  better  fitted  to  accomplish,  instrumentally,  that 
great  work  to  which  it  is  destined — the  conversion  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  Ser- 
mon of  Dr.  Griffin.  The  title  of  this  sermon,  "  Regeneration 
not  wrought  by  Liight,"  expresses  a  sentiment  which  is  perfect- 
ly true,  and  one  of  great  importance  to  be  maintained.  The 
opposite  of  this  sentiment,  or  that  regeneration  is  wrought  by 
light,  without  the  accompanying  and  special  influences  of  ttiMS 
Holy  Spirit,  is  what  no  per^wi  having  any  just  claims  to  Or- 
thodoxy has  ever  taught. 

Dr.  G.  commences  with  remarking  on  a  sentence  which  he 
had  heard  from  some  one — a  sentence  sufficiently  foolish  and 
extravagant  to  provoke  remark — "  If  I  were  as  eloquent  as  the 
Holy  Ghost,  I  could  regenerate  sinners  as  well  as  he."  Now 
we  cannot  pass,  without  entering  a  solemn  protest  against  lan- 
guage such  as  this.  We  protiest  against  it,  not  only  as  untrue 
— representing  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  mere  effort  of 
eloquence — but  as  rash  and  irreverent  in  the  extreme,  painftd 
to  the  ears  of  pious  people,  and  justly  calculated  to  e;ccite  sus- 
picion aiKl  alarm.  (It  is  equivalent  to  saying, '  If  I  were  God, 
I  could  perform  the  works  of  God  !')  By  throwing  out  such 
expressions,  inconsiderate  men  little  thuik  of  how  much  mis- 
chief they  may  be  the  occasion. 

The  ground  or  theory  on  which  Dr.  G.  undertakes  to  show 
that  regeneration  is  not  wrought  by  light  is,  in  brief,  as  follows : 
"  There  is,"  in  man,  "  a  taste  or  temper  distinct  from  exercise," 
''  which  is  anterior  to  exercise,  and  which  gives  rise  to  all  our 
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feelmgs  and  passions."  This  taste  is  illustrated  by  the  hodSky 
appetites,  and  by  the  different  tastes  among  noen,  which  fit  them 
to  relish  a  ^^  variety  of  objects  in  nature,  in  art,  in  science,  in 
literature,  in  business,  in  amusements,  in  society."  ''  Allow  me 
one  of  this  family  of  tastes  to  stand  related  to  Divine  subjects, 
and  I  have  found,"  says  Dr.  G.,  "  what  I  sought"  Regeneia- 
tion  in  the  strict  sense,  as  distinct  from  conviction  which  pre- 
cedes it,  and  conversion  which  is  supposed  to  follow  it,  is  a 
change  of  this  taste  or  temper  frcmi  sinful  to  holy.  "  It  is  an 
impression  made  upon  a  passive  subject,"  and  "  is  no  pait  of 
the  treatment  of  a  moral  agent"  Consequently  motives  can 
have  no  instrumentalif y  in  producing  regeneration.  ^<  Nothizif 
can  be  a  motive,"  says  Dr.  G.,  <<  which  does  not  meet  a  cofres- 
ponding  taste.  There  must  be  a  corresponding  taste  in  the 
neart,  bsfore  truth  can  move  it  to  love.  The  question  is  about 
the  production  of  this  very  taste." 

We  have  already  expressed  our  full  acquiescence  in  the  sen- 
timent, that  regeneration  is  not  wrought  by  light,  but  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  acquiesce  in  this  mode  of  proving  it  We  design 
not  here  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Taste  Scheme,"  hav- 
ing expressed  our  dissent  from  it  in  a  previous  article.*  We 
respect  and  honor  many  of  our  brethren  who  explain  sobjeols 
in  this  way,  and  none  of  them  more  than  the  venerable  author 
of  the  sermon  before  us.  But  we  could  not  ourselves  w<^  in 
such  a  harness.  Having  enthroned  sin  back  of  the  hunum 
will  and  above  it,  and  represented  a  change  as  indispensable, 
of  which  man  is  the  "  passive  recipient,"  and  in  which  be  is 
not  treated  as  '*  a  morcJ  agent ;"  we  should  be  constrained  to 
r^ard  the  situation  of  the  sinner  as  rather  pitiable  than  culpa- 
ble, and  should  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  him,  or  do  for  him, 
except  to  make  him  the  subject  of  commiseration  and  prayer. — 
The  author  of  Uie  sermon  before  us  may  fed  none  of  theee 
difficulties  The  ability  and  faithfulness  with  which  he  has 
long  preached  the  Goipel,  and  the  success  which  has  attended 
his  labors,  would  seem  to  evince  that  he  does  not  Still,  this 
does  not  prove  that  minds  differently  constructed  would  not 
feel  them,  and  that  the  views  here  exhibited,  if  generally  adopt- 
ed, would  not  become  a  serious  incumbrance,  not  to  say  an 
effectual  hindrance,  to  the  pn^ress  of  the  Gospel 

«  Review  of"  New  Dmnitj  Tried,''  9lc,  in  the  Number  for  March. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Tb  the  Editor  rftkt  SfirU  qftke  Pilgrims. 

Dkab  Sir, 

As  the  correspondence  between  Dr.  Beecher  and  myself  b  necessarilj  sus- 
pended for  a  short  time,  on  acconnt  of  his  remoTal  to  Cincinnati ;  I  have,  in 
the  meanwhile,  prepared  for  your  magazine  the  following  rules  for  the  right 
conduct  of  religious  controversy.  They  are  selected,  with  small  variations, 
and  considerably  abridged  from  Stapfer*s  Theologia  ElenchUca.  Many  years 
ago  I  procured  their  publication  in  another  magazine.  The  publication  of 
them  in  a  more  condensed  form  wiU,  I  am  sure,  be  regarded  as  very  season- 
able at  this  time,  and  as  calculated  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon'  the 
Christian  community.  They  are  entitled  to  the  earnest  and  repeated  atten«> 
tion  of  those  who  engage  in  theological  contrCversy. 

LsoHABD  Woods. 

TkeoL  Sem,  Jindovery  Oa.  24, 1832. 

RULES   FOR   THE    RIGHT   CONDUCT   OP  POLEMIC  THEOLOGY. 

The  appropriate  ends  of  polemic  theology  are,  the  demon- 
stration of  truth,  and  the  reftitation  of  error.  In  this  science, 
therefore,  every  thing  should  be  so  aiTanged,  as  that  nothing 
may  be  omitted  which  may  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  its^, 
end ;  and  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  should  be  avoided,  which 
may  impede  the  attainment  of  its  end. 

First  Role. 

Let  a  person  who  is  disposed  to  undertake  a  controversy , 
scrutinize  himself ;  let  him  examine  the  motive  or  reason 
^  his  undertakings  whether  it  he  a  sincere  lave  of  truth,  or 
whether  it  be  ambition,  or  a  censorious  spirit,  or  some  other 
sinftd  passion. 
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If  a  sincere  love  for  the  truth  possessed  the  minds  of  all  who 
hold  the  sacred  oflSce,  most  controversies  would  immediat^y 
terminate  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  peace,  so  ardently  desir- 
ed, would  be  restored  to  the  church.  But  if  erudition  is  prefer- 
red to  piety,  and  religion  becomes  an  art,  the  mttural  and  only 
efiects  are  discord  ana  debate. 

But  no  one  can  convince  another  of  the  truth,  who,  being^ 
tinctured  with  false  notions,  has  no  certainty  of  the  truth  him- 
self. 

For  he  who  demonstrates  any  principle,  becomes  convinced 
of  its  truth  by  liis  own  demonstration ;  but  if  he  doubts  that 
principle,  it  must  be  that  the  demonstration  was  not  sufificiendy 
evident  to  himself:  he  cannot,  therefore,  by  the  same  denaon- 
stration,  hope  or  expect  to  convince  another. 

Secohd  Ruls. 

Let  no  one  commence  a  controversy  on  a  principle  of  re- 
ligion unlesSf  having  laid  aside  all  his  preconceived  opin- 
ions^ he  ha^  acquired  a  full  conviction  of  the  truths  founded 
on  demonstration. 

It  is  the  special  duty  of  a  wise  man  to  employ  no  means, 
which  do  not  conduce  to  the  end  proposed ;  hence  he  who  un- 
dertakes a  controversy,  ought,  for  his  own  sake,  to  beware  of 
every  thing  in  his  understanding,  or  in  his  heart,  which  may 
t)bslruct  the  attainment  of  the  end. 

The  human  mind,  on  account  of  its  extreme  imbecility  and 
depravation,  is  so  deeply  imbued  with  false  notions  and  preju- 
dices, and  is  so  distracted  by  them,  that  it  often  mistakes  the 
truth  and  defends  error. 

For  preconceived  notions,  arising  from  heedlessness,  or  from 

Eerverse  education,  or  from  rash  judgement,  or  from  authority^ 
ave  such  control  over  many  persons,  that  even  those  who  es- 
teem themselves  learned,  frequently  assent  to  the  truth  for  no 
other  reason,  than  because  human  authority  has  given  it  influ- 
ence over  their  miads. 

Indeed,  any  one  who  docs  not  derive  the  truth  from  the  very 
fountain  of  truth,  and  does  not  studiously  labor  to  arrive  at  cer- 
tainty, is  guided  only  by  his  prejudices.  He  esteems  any  pro(>- 
osition  true,  either  because  he  has  heard  it  from  some  man  in 
high  repute,  or  because  it  is  extant  in  the  writings  of  some  cel- 
d>rated  author.  He  who  is  thus  hurried  forward  by  Mind 
assent,  never  discerns  the  connecticm  and  harmony  cf  truth, 
however  it  may  flow  from  his  own  principles ;  nor  is  able  to 
demonstrate  it  to  the  conviction  of  another.     Nor  can  he  know 
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^  importance  of  drfendiag  a  truth,  unless  he  has  an  intimate 
-and  correct  apprehension  of  its  connection  with  fundamental 
principles.  From  the  want  of  this  apprehension  arise  many 
unimportant  disputes,  which  ultimately  terminate  in  a  mere 
strife  of  words. 

As  the  preservation  of  pure  truth  is  the  ultimate  end  of  po- 
lemic theology,  every  thing  which  is  hostile  to  truth  should  be 
laid  aside.     Whence  arises  the 

Third  Rulk. 

Since  the  deprairod  affections  of  the  heart,  especially  am- 
bition,  a  spirit  of  persecution,  and  attachment  to  sects,  are 
very  hostile  to  the  truth,  we  should  entirely  divest  ourselves 
of  them  before  we  enter  upon  religio^is  controversy. 

It  must  surely  be  granted,  that  such  depraved  affections  as 
ambition,  a  spirit  of  persecution,  and  partiality  for  sects,  are  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  the  tinith.  He  who  is  inflated  \\ath  ambi- 
tion, seeks  not  truth,  but  applause.  Hence  those  unhappy  re- 
ligious contests,  in  which  no  one  will  yield  to  another,  lest  he 
should  appear  to  be  in  an  error ;  hence  so  many  logomachies, 
or  •  disputes  about  words ;  hence  the  seeds  of  new  disputes ; 
hence  a  fondness  for  contradictions,  and  pertinacity  in  the  de- 
fence of  error  ;  hence,  also,  truth  is  lightly  esteemed,  while  ce- 
lebrity alone  is  souglit 

Some  are  influenced  only  by  a  fondness  for  disputation, 
which  flows  from  a  spirit  of  persecution.  He  who  is  imbued 
with  this  spirit,  cannot  tolerate  those  who  dissent  from  him,  but 
regards  every  word  of  theirs  with  suspicion  ;  and,  by  exagge- 
rating their  errors,  infers  heresy  from  any  thing,  although  the 
system  of  truth  is  not  affected-  Hence  new  disputes  originate. 
How  much  the  progress  of  truth  is  thus  obstructed,  scarcely 
admits  of  computation.  In  this  way,  the  mind  is  exasperated 
rathei*  than  convinced. 

Most  men  are  so  attached  to  that  religion  in  which  they  were 
educated,  that  they  defend  opinions  derived  from  that  source, 
without  ever  examining  their  truth  for  themselves.  Thus  they 
confide  wiore  in  human  than  in  divine  authority.   * 

We  ought  to  conduct  our  inquiries  after  the  truth,  as  if  we 
had  not  yet  discovered  it ;  and  to  manage  our  controversies  as 
if  we  were  inclined  to  no  sect 

These  rules,  w  cautions,  respect  the  person  who  undertakes 
«  controversy ;  bat  even  in  the  controversy  itself  or  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  it,  rules  of  prudence  are  no  less  nece»ary,  lest  there 
should  be  an  aberration  from  the  end  proposed. 
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Two  things  are  sought  in  a  controversy ;  the  demoMFatiQe 
of  truth,  and  the  reftif  ation  of  error.  Hence  both  the  demon- 
stration and  the  reftitation  should  be  so  arranged  as  lo  efiect 
the  conviction  of  the  errorist,  and  the  preservation  ot  truth, 
which  is  the  scope  of  polemic  theology. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  especially  requisite,  that  the  premises 
should  be  infallible.    Whence  arises  the 

FouBTH  Hulk. 

SKnce  in  polemic  theology^  truth  should  be  so  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  results  may  be  certain,  therefore  we  should 
neither  confide  in  our  own,  nor  in  another^s  authority, 

A  demonstration  ought  to  rest  on  premises  which  are  certain ; 
and  such  premises  must  be  derived  from  reason,  or  from  reve- 
lation ;  or  there  must  be  on  earth  some  man  who  is  infallible; 
whose  judgement,  incapable  of  error,  can  decide,  even  without 
demonstration  on  any  article  of  faith.  But  experience,  inde- 
pendent of  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  affords  suffi- 
cient proof,  that  such  a  man,  who  is  truth  itself,  and  incapable 
of  deceiving  or  being  deceived,  never  existed.  Hence,  in  reli- 
gion, no  confidence  should  be  placed  in  human  authority, 
whether  our  own  or  another's,  except  it  be  supported  by  de- 
monstration. We  should  recur  to  the  simple  principles  of  rea- 
son or  revelation,  where  we  may  find  a  solid  basis  on  whicli 
we  may  securely  rest  our  feet.  For  both  reason  and  revelation 
acknowledge  God  as  their  author. 

Fifth  Rule. 

If  truth  is  to  be  dem^onstrated  to  the  conviction  of  anoth- 
er, that  method  should  be  observed  in  communicating  ity 
which  will  certainly  produce  conviction,  unless  the  opponent 
labor's  to  be  blind. 

To  convince  another  by  a  demonstration  of  truth,  there  must 
be  some  method  observed  in  the  demonstration.  The  method 
should  be  this :  let  indubitable  principles  be  premised,  and  from 
these,  by  just  connection,  and  correa  reasoning,  let  others  be 
deduced.  Those  principles,  therefore,  should  always  be  premis- 
ed, from  which  the  subsequent  can  be  understood  and  demon- 
strated. 

This  method  should  be  employed  in  treatises  on  the  doc- 
trines of  faith,  lest,  by  an  unnatural  and  restricted  method,  the 
truth  be  founded  on  such  premises  as  the  opponent  still  doubts, 
which  will  greatly  obstruct  conviction. 

The  doctrines  of  faith  should  therefore  be  taught  in  such 
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coimectioQ,  thai  one  may  always  rest  upon  another,  aad  the 
iatter  always  derive  lighi  from  the  former.  For  if  those  prin- 
otfdes  which  are  especially  fimdaraeDtal  ia  religion,  are  assum* 
ed  OS  granted,  and  others  are  founded  upon  them ;  all  conclu* 
sions  drawn  from  such  principles  cannot  but  be  doubtful  to  an 
oppoeer  of  truth.  But  when  the  foundation  of  the  whole  edi* 
fice  is  correctly  laid,  the  superstructure  will  be  immoveable. 

All  the  doctrines  of  faith  will  inevitably  be  uncertain  to  him, 
who  errs  respecting  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion, 
imless  the  truth  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  the 
peculiar  foundation  of  the  religion  of  a  sinner,  which  is  perfect 
salvaiion  by  Christ  alone,  are  well  demonstrated.  These 
fundamental  articles  being  established,  all  the  other  doctrines  of 
faith  may  be  founded  upon  them. 

Hence  these  primary  principles,  on  which  the  certainty  of  all 
the  other  doctrines  depends,  should  never  be  treated  cursorily, 
as  this  would  make  all  the  conclusions  deri\^  from  them 
doubtful. 

Sixth  Rule. 

In  polemic  theology  all  obscurity  shoidd  be  avoided,  that 
by  the  evidence  of  demonstration,  the  opponent  may  be  ren- 
dered certain  of  the  proposition  in  debate. 

The  reason  why  the  opponent  should  assent  to  the  truth,  is, 
that  he  perceives  the  connection  and  force  of  the  demonstration ; 
l>ut  while  he  does  not  comprehend  the  demonstration,  he  can- 
not be  drawn  to  assent ;  or  if  he  should  assent,  unless  there  is 
perspicuity  in  the  reasoning,  his  assent  will  be  blind  assent.^ 
Wherefore  all  obscurity  in  the  reasoning  should  be  avoided, 
aad  simplicity  carefully  studied,  that  nothing  may  remain 
doubtful. 

Hence,  in  the  first  place,  all  indefinite  phrasedogy  should  be 
excluded,  and  the  most  simple  diction  employed :  for  obscure 
terms  mther  deceive  than  persuade,  and  are  adapted  only  to 
disseminate  disputes  and  Ic^omachies,  whereby  the  truth  is 
greatly  injured  ;  especially  since  under  these  very  terms  much 
meaning  is  frequently  concealed. 

In  the  second  place,  in  the  communication  of  truth,  the  argu- 
mentation should  be  so  arranged,  that  the  opponent  may  con- 
ceive the  connection  between  the  predicate  and  the  subject  in 
debate ;  for  on  this  d^nds  the  evidence  of  a  demonstraiion, 
and  wherever  this  is  wanting  there  can  be  no  certainty  with 
respect  to  the  subject  which  is  to  be  proved. 

These  rules  must  be  carefully  observed  in  the  demonstration 
43t  truth,  if  we  would  attain  the  end  proposed.  In  the  same 
•51 
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nuuiner,  in  the  refutation  of  error,  all  those  means  which  om- 
duce  to  the  end  must  be  employed,  ^nd  all  those  which  may 
,  obstruct  it  must  be  avoided.  But  above  all,  unless  we  deogn 
to  wander  from  the  point  in  debate,  the  state  of  the  controveny, 
or  the  errors  to  be  refuted,  should  be  well  understood.  Hence 
the 

SsTxiTTB  Rule. 

To  refute  the  errors  of  any  sect,  the  whole  system  of  that 
sect  must  be  well  understoqd  in  its  connection,  so  that  the 
state  of  the  controversy  may  be  correctly  defined. 

Every  sect  has  preconceived  opinions,  and  hypotheses  pecu- 
Uar  to  itself,  to  which  it  is  extremely  attached ;  but  among 
these  hypotheses,  there  are  certain  primary  opinions,  which  are 
fundamental  to  the  others. 

Now  the  whole  of  any  system  of  error  should  be  examined 
in  connection,  that  we  may  know  how  one  error  is  allied  to 
another,  and  how  every  particular  error  contributes  a  share  to 
establish  a  general  hypothesis.  In  this  way  only  will  the  sys- 
tem of  the  errorist  be  well  understood ;  and  its  foundation  being 
Undermined,  the  whole  edifice  will  inevitably  fall.  They  are 
therefore  wanting  in  judgement,  who  manage  controversies  by 
explaining  and  refuting  individual  errors,  separately  considered, 
having  no  regard  to  the  w^hole  system  and  to  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  one  error  to  another  ;  because  the  import  and  scope  of 
most  errors  can  be  understood  only  in  connection  one  with 
another.  As  therefore  errors  are  to  be  refuted,  and  errorists 
convinced  of  the  truth,  the  entire  system  of  truth  should  be 
very  well  known.    Whence  arises  the 

Eighth   Rule. 

No  one  can  refute  the  errors  of  another,  and  demonstrate 
to  him  the  truth,  unless  he  has  a  knowledge  of  every  thing 
which  tends  to  establish  the  truth,  and  thus  understands 
the  whole  system  of  tnith. 

As  it  is  highly  important  that  the  real  sentiments  of  our  op- 
ponents should  be  known  by  us,  so  it  is  equally  important,  be- 
ixxt  we  attempt  a  refutation,  that  we  should  understand  the 
system  of  truth  in  its  various  relations  and  conneaions.  And 
first ;  the  divine  oracles,  the  fountain  of  all  savmg  truth,  must 
be  studied  with  diligence  and  meditation,  that  instruction  and 
wiidom  being  derived  from  them,  all  caviUngs,  all  feise  phi- 
losophy, all  objections,  and  all  sofrfiisms  of  the  rebellious  heait, 
may  be  tamfy  detected  and  unfolded.  We  must  acquire  so 
ctonct  and  extenmve  a  knowle^e  of  th«  troths  in  the  sacred 
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oracles,  that  we  may  perceive  the  consbtency  and  connectioii 
d  all  essential  truths ;  how  each  flows  from  its  primary  princi* 
pies,  and  how  each  accords  with  the  general  system. 

Secondly.  Since  even  those  principles  are  to  be  refuted  in 
polemic  theology,  which,  being  avowedly  repugnant  to  the  re- 
vealed principles  of  religion,  can  be  repelled  only  by  the  princi- 
ides  of  philosophy : — therefore  a  knowledge  of  this  science  is 
highly  useful  in  polemic  theology.  For  true  philosophy  great- 
ly assists  the  human  mind  in  its  researches  after  truth,  teaches 
it  to  form  clear  and  definite  ideas,  and  habituates  it  to  decide 
with  caution.  This  science  assists  the  mind  to  apprehend  the 
truth  with  correctness,  and  to  detect  and  demolish  error  with, 
facility.  These  general  advantages  and  qualifications  should 
be  sought  by  the  theologian  in  proportion  to  his  obligation  to 
secure  himself  from  error,  and  to  labor  for  the  acquisition  of  in- 
dubitable certainty. 

Further,  philosophy  teaches  some  truths  which  revealed  the- 
ology presupposes  to  have  been  demonstrated ;  such  are  the 
existence  of  God ;  his  attributes,  which  are  the  foundation  of 
all  religion ;  his  providence  and  universal  government ;  the 
nature  and  spontaneity  of  the  soul,  subjected,  however,.,to  di- 
vine guids^nce ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  other  truths. 
The  more  intensely  the  theologian  labors  to  acquire  certain  and 
indubitable  knowledge  in  this  science,  the  greater  will  be  his 
ability  and  skill  in  refuting  errors  derived  from  this  source. 
And  it  would  conduce  not  a  Uttle  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  es- 
sential truth,  if  the  systems  of  theologians,  and  even  the  mysti- 
cal books,  should  be  examined  with  attention. 

But  polemic  theology  is  not  to  be  solicitous  concerning  every 
error :  hence  we  form  the 

NlltTH  RVLB. 

In  the  selection  oj  errors^  there  is  need  of  consummate 
wisdom — lest  we  refute  those  only  which  are  unimportant ; 
or,  fcdling  into  the  other  extreme,  spare  those  which  are  di- 
rectly hostile  to  essential  truth  ;  or,  lest  we  esteem  those  prin- 
ciples erroneous,  which  are  a  part  of  the  truth  itself 

Errors  are  of  different  kinds.  Some  lie,  as  it  were,  entomb- 
ed with  the  ashes  of  their  authors,  and  are  forgotten ;  some  are 
more,  and  some  less  important,  while  many  principles  appear 
^Toneous  which  are  really  true.  Hence  a  selection  of  errors 
should  be  made,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  authors,  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  sentiments.  Nor  should  all  the  errors,  which  have 
ever  been  published^  be  accumulated  from  every  quarter ;  it  is 
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eixnetimes  better  not  to  know  them,  than  to  recal  them  from 
the  dead. 

Here  we  might  adduoe  iostances  whkh  proYe  that  errors 
have  been  frequentlt/  disseminated,  and  enlaced  hy  fitiibi- 
tudeSj  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  made  to  them.  Cau- 
tion should  then  be  used  in  the  refutation  of  any  new-born 
error,  lest  we  thereby  occasion  its  dissemination.  For  such  is 
human  nature,  that  whenever  the  reading  of  any  bad  book  m 
prohibited,  or  its  sale  interdicted  by  the  chief  magistrate,  or  op- 
position made,  every  one  desires  to  read  it,  whetl^  he  can  ud- 
derc^tand  it  or  not,  or  whether  he  is  first  convinced  of  its  truth 
or  not ;  and  thus  the  ignorant  may  be  seduced.  But  in  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  judicious  never  to  prohibit  the  reading  of 
such  a  book,  lest  common  people  should  be  rendered  more  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  and  reieuling  it,  which  can  scarcely  be  pre- 
vented. But  if  learned  and  pious  men  would  procure  another 
edition,  furnished  with  such  notes  and  explanations,  as  wouU 
utterly  overturn  the  enors  of  the  book,  the  result  would  be,  thai 
the  reader  would  have  before  his  eyes  truth  opposed  to  the  error, 
and  by  its  light  would  gain  instruction. 

It  is  sometimes  prudent  to  spare  those  errcmeous  opinions, 
which  are  not  essentially  injurious  to  the  Christian  church ; 
lest  by  refuting  them,  we  neglect,  or  help  to  increase  more  im- 
portant errors.  This  however  is  so  to  be  understood,  that  if  we 
undertake  to  refute  the  whole  system  of  any  sect,  no  princi[^ 
should  be  omitted,  lest  we  appear  to  attack  only  those  which 
are  very  easy  of  refutation. 

Those  errors,  which  constitute  the  primary  hypotheses  of  a 
sect,  which  affect  the  very  foundation  of  faith,  and  threaten  ex- 
tensive injury,  which  well  accord  with  carnal  wisdom,  and 
exclude  men  from  spiritual  life  and  salvation,  ought  especially 
to  be  attacked.  These  should  be  opposed;  these  should  be 
thoroughly  eradicated. 

But  as  on  one  side,  moderation  must  be  exercised,  so  on  the 
other,  the  number  of  articles  in  dispute  must  not  be  too  much 
diminished ;  lest  while  disposed  to  extend  the  bounds  of  rdi- 
gious  toleration,  we  become  chargeable  with  indifference  to  all 
religion. 

Furthermore,  we  should  be  cautious  lest  we  mistake  that  for 
error,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  part  of  truth.  This  may  happen 
eepecially  in  those  articles,  which  surpass  the  human  unda*- 
fitanding;  whose  sublimity  rises  above  the  utmost  scope  c( 
mental  visk>n,  or  whose  wide  extent  exceeds  the  narrow  com- 
prehension of  human  intellect  And  this  may  evidently  be 
true  with  respect  to  the  subUme  doctrines  of  the  divine  decrees 
and  prede8tinat]<»i,  not  to  mention  others. 
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Tknth  Rvlx. 

If  we  desire  not  merely  to  vanquish  an  errorist,  but  to 
convince  him,  we  should  treat  him  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  may  perceive  we  are  influenced  solely  by  the  love  of 
truth,  free  from  sectarian  partialities. 

In  polemic  theology,  it  is  one  object  not  only  to  preserve  di- 
vine truth  in  its  purity,  but  also  to  convince  others  of  it ;  hence 
every  thing  should  be  avoided  which  may  obstruct  their  con- 
viction. Special  prudence  and  caution  should  therefore  be  em- 
[doyed,  that  the  opponent  may  not  indulge  any  unfavorable 
stispicions  respecting  the  person  who  undertakes  the  controver- 
sy ;  either  that  he  is  tinctured  with  prejudices,  or  that  he  is 
diisposed  to  reject  reason  and  argumentation,  and  assuming  the 
character  of  a  judge,  to  decide  on  every  subject  by  his  own  au- 
thority. Our  controversies  must  be  so  conducted,  that  we  arro- 
gate nothing  to  private  opinion  and  private  judgement,  and 
yield  nothing  to  sectarian  partialities,  but  decUne  adducing  the 
authority  even  of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  of  the  church 
itself,  lest  we  appear  desirous  of  prescribing  laws  to  the  under- 
standings and  consciences  of  others. 

The  reasons  of  the  opponent  are  to  be  treated  with  attention, 
not  with  contempt ;  they  are  to  be  allowed  their  proper  influ- 
ence, and  all  difficulties  are  to  be  examined.  For  as  soon  as 
we  speak  contemptuously  of  the  arguments  which  another  ad- 
duces in  support  of  his  sentiments,  we  seem  either  to  despise  his 
intellectual  talents,  or  at  least,  to  be  tinctured  with  prejudice, 
and  not  to  allow  his  arguments  a  proper  examination. 

In  polemic  theology,  then,  a  dispute  is  to  be  commenced,  as 
though  we  were  not  zealously  attached  to  any  form  of  religion, 
and  were  very  remote  from  partialities  to  any  sect;  for  fre- 
quently it  is  highly  conducive  to  the  conciliation  of  an  oppo- 
nent, that  when  it  is  not  improper,  we  should,  for  a  short  time, 
appear  to  hesitate  in  pronouncing  our  decision  in  favor  of  either 
sentiment.  Thus  says  Minutius  Felix,  "  Your  understanding 
should  be  so  well  instructed,  that  you  may  hold  the  scale  of  an 
impartial  judge,  nor  rashly  incline  to  either  side,  lest  your  de- 
cision appear  to  originate  in  your  own  perceptions  and  feelings, 
rather  than  to  be  the  result  of  our  mutual  disquisitions." 

From  the  preceding  sections,  arises  the 

Elxyebtb  Rvlb. 

In  polemic  theology  we  are  to  aim,  at  the  conviction  of  the 
errorist ;  and  as  this  conviction  can  be  effected  only  by  d(^ 
nwnstration ;  we  should  not  rage  with  violence,  but  reason 
with  deliberation. 
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As  we  are  to  address  another's  conscience  by  a  demonstration 
of  truth,  that  he  may  perceive  the  correctness  of  our  proposition, 
surely  no  external  force  should  be  employed.  To  induce  an- 
other to  renounce  his  former  doctrines  and  to  imbibe  others,  k 
an  effect  which  cannot  be  produced  by  compulsion,  but  must 
take  place  with  the  utmost  Uberty  of  mind.  It  is  a  gradual 
operation.  For  the  understanding  cannot  be  violently  forced 
to  believe  those  doctrines  false,  which  it  has  hitherto  regarded 
as  true,  nor  those  true  which  it  has  regarded  as  false.  We 
cannot  induce  another  to  adopt  our  sentiments  except  by  argu- 
ments ;  and  if  any  one  should  be  forced  by  menaces  and  vio- 
lence to  profess  our  sentiments  with  his  mouth,  this  would  not 
be  faith,  but  mere  hypocrisy. 

No  profession,  except  that  which  is  voluntary,  can  be  accept- 
able to  God ;  since  in  his  word  he  uniformly  requires  voluntary 
worship.  Although  therefore  another  may  be  compelled  by 
violence,  by  sword,  by  exile  and  other  punishments,  to  profess 
our  sentiments,  yet  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  believe  them. 
I(i  as  all  will  grant,  the  conviction  and  assent  of  the  heart,  not 
the  external  profession,  constitute  religion ;  then  no  one  can 
be  violently  compelled  to  embrace  another  reUgion.  Were  it 
granted  that  the  professors  of  one  religion  have  a  right  to  per- 
secute those  that  are  inclined  to  another,  perpetual  weu:  would 
pervade  the  whole  earth.  This  would  be  a  contest  not  to  refute 
errors,  but  to  exterminate  eirorists. 

Twelfth   Rule. 

No  principle  is  to  be  ascribed  to  errorists,  which  they  do 
not  support.  We  should  therefore  abstain  from  deducing 
any  pernicious  and  alarming  consequences^  which  are  not 
designed  to  convince  their  understandings^  but  to  wound 
their  feelings. 

In  this  science  we  shouldT  aim  principally  to  acquire  the  truth, 

and  to  convince  others  of  it.     Hence  on  one  side  we  should 

•  treat  the  opponent  with  candor,  and  on  the  other,  we  should 

employ  no  means  which  may  obstruct  his  conviction,  such  as 

the  excitement  of  his  anger,  and  the  disturbance  of  his  feelings. 

If  we  affix  false  conclusions  to  his  words,  we  do  not  exhibit 
in  his  estimation,  a  mind  ardently  attached  to  the  truth,  but 
rather  an  ardent  desire  to  offend  and  injure. 

We  use  sincerity  and  uprightness  with  our  opponent,  when 
we  express  the  meaning  of  his  words  according  to  their  tnie 
import^  without  perverting  them  to  another  sense,  or  adduc- 
ing them  in  a  mutilated  and  disconnected  form.  But  we  act 
an  ungenerous  part,  if^  without  carefully  reading  the  whole  of 
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his  books,  we  judge  of  the  whole  fn»n  a  part ;  or  if  we  attend 
to  words  rather  than  their  proper  interpretation. 

S(Hne  leave  the  foundation  of  error  untouched,  neglect  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  and  derive  such  cimseqiieDces  from  the  oppo- 
nent's doctrine  as  are  designed  to  obscure  his  reputation ; — con* 
sequences,  which  are  either  inconsistent  with  his  doctrine,  or 
which  he  str«:iuousIy  denies  to  flow  from  it. 

All  consequences,  however,  are  not  to  be  rejected,  if  proper 
cautions  are  observed  in  deducing  them. 

First ;  consequences  are  never  to  be  derived  fr<Hn  words 
simply  considered,  but  from  their  true  import  when  c<msidered 
in  their  proper  connection. 

A  scrupulosity  about  one  or  two  phrases  is  not  sufficient  to 
condemn  a  book  ;  the  whole  series  of  reasoning  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Every  thing  cannot  be  said  at  once  in  one 
place ;  and  there  are  some  principles,  which,  taken  separatdy, 
may  be  contradicted,  but,  when  viewed  In  their  proper  connex- 
ion, are  strongly  fortified  by  the  combined  influence  of  others. 

Heresy  relates  to  the.  ideas,  not  to  the  words.  The  sense, 
not  the  expression,  constitutes  the  crime. 

Secoitdly ;  the  conclusion  diould  flow,  not  through  a 
winding  channel,  but  directly,  from  the  doctrines  of  the  oppo- 
nent ;  and  with  such  clearness,  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  reject 
his  principles,  or  admit  the  conclusion. 

Thirdly  ;  a  consequence  which  flows  from  the  opponent's 
doctrines,  should  not  however  be  at  once  imputed  to  him,  since 
perhaps  he  did  not  discover  or  anticipate  it. 

Here  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  those  who  are 
acute  in  judgement,  who  value  themselves  for  the  &culty  of 
perceiving  connections  and  distinctions,  and  those  who  possess 
less  philosophic  penetration;  between  teachers  and  hearers; 
between  the  learned  and  unlearned.  For  to  the  latter,  conse- 
quences should  not  be  hastily  imputed,  although  they  may 
clearly  flow  from  their  doctrines. 

Fourthly  ;  it  is  evident  we  should  abstain  from  deducing 
those  conclusions  which  are  suited  only  to  injure  our  opponent^ 
and  expose  him  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  To  convince  an  er- 
rorist,  we  are  to  avoid  every  thing  which  may  disturb  his  feel- 
ings or  excite  his  linger ;  but  these  are  the  effects,  when  we 
employ  such  reasonings  as  render  the  opponent  and  his  doc^ 
trine  odious  to  others.  Such  arguments  are  called  invidious. 
Hence  the 

TBIRTBXirTH  Rl^B. 

In  polemic  theology  we  mtist  abstain  from  arguments 
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derived  from  entfff  ;  smce  the  mind  is  $tot  thus  oondUmtedj 
but , confirmed  in  error. 

The  argument  is  derived  from  envy,  first ;  when  any  one, 
desiring  to  ruin  the  reputation  and  fortune  c^  another,  wlKm 
he  would  refute,  enviously  and  malidoudy  explains  htt  aeiiii- 
ments. 

Since  this  is  directly  ofqxned  to  the  rules  of  Chrbtian  bve,  to 
sacred  Scripture,  and  to  reason,  and  does  not  priMnoie  the  tnuh, 
nor  the  honor  of  God,  nor  the  conviction  of  man,  it  should  be 
avoided  with  the  utmost  care. 

Secondly  ;  the  argument  is  derived  from  envy,  when  for  the 
sake  of  injuring  the  opponent,  his  doctrines  are  compared  with 
the  favorite  sentiments  of  those  men,  who  are  already  stigma- 
tized and  disgraced. 

This  happens,  for  example,  when  ancient  and  obsolete  here- 
sies aie  charged  upon  modem  errorists,  or  upon  the  really  in* 
nocent  Thus  by  the  Romish  Pontiffii  and  priests,  the  Pio- 
testants  are  compared  to  the  Simonians,  Novatians,  Sabellians^ 
Manichfleans,  Donatists,^  Arians,  Pelagians,  Nestorians,  and 
'  others. 

Since  it  rarely  occurs  that  any  modem  will  adopt  the  whole 
system  of  any  ancient  sect,  it  would  be  foolish  to  charge  him 
with  the  whole  heretical  system,  on  account  of  any  single  sen- 
timent, which  he  may  hold  in  common  with  them.  If,  hoiw- 
ever,  the  design  is  upright  and  the  reason  sufficient,  such  a 
comparison  may  be  made,  both  to  exhibit  the  new  tenets  of  any 
heresy  in  a  true  light,  and  to  fortify  others  against  it ;  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  a  spirit  of  persecution. 

Thirdly  ;  the  argument  is  derived  from  envy,  when  the 
importance  of  the  question  in  debate  is  exaggerated,  and  those 
who  are  not  fundamentally  erroneous,  are  proscribed  as  heie- 
lics,  and  anathemas  are  fulminated  against  them. 

,  Fourthly  ;  the  same  is  true,  when  the  opponent's  doctrine 
is  defamed  by  invidious  epithets.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formers respecting  predestination  is  called  by  some  blasphemy, 
stoical  fatality^  and  other  invidious  names  ;  and 

Fifthly  ;  when  the  arguments  of  the  opponent  are  conceal- 
ed, or  are  not  expressed  in  all  their  force ;  or  when,  in  an 
unimportant  controversy,  the  favorable  conclusions,  which  may 
be  derived  from  the  opponent's  principle,  are  concealed,  and  thie 
unfavorable  conclusions  only,  with  which  it  is  incumbeted,  are 
exhibited. 

FouRrKjivTH  Rou^ 

Not  the  persons  of  errorists^  but  their  errors  only^  are  to 
be  attacked. 
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Tbe  end  i>f  {Ndemic  tliedldgy  and  Iramanity  itself,  oMige  us 
to  treat  errorists  with  I^ity,  wiiSewe  aim  to  destroy  their  er- 
rovB.  Whemfere  Aufustine  thus  writes  against  the  Donatists. 
"  Love  men,  while  you  destroy  their  errora ;  contend  for  truth 
without  severity ;  pray  lor  those  whom  you  confute  and  con- 
vince." The  exam{^  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  in  some  cases 
are  not  to  be  aHeged ;  as  when  Christ,  after  much  delay,  em- 
j^yed  severe  expostulations  with  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
calfaig  them  a  sinfM  and  adulterous  generations  Matt.  xiv. 
4;  children  of  the  devilj  John  viii.  44 ;  and  John  called  them 
generations  of  vipers.  Matt.  iii.  7 ;  and  Paul  called  Elymas, 
the  sorcerer,  a  child  of  the  devil,  Acts  xiii.  10.  As  the  exam- 
ples of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  are  generaUy  presented  to  us  , 
for  imitation,  so  there  are  some  cases  in  which  we  cannot  law- 
fully imitate  them ;  because  Christ  possessed  absolute  and  su- 
preme authority,  and  was  endued  with  omniscience  and  infel- 
libility ;  and  the  Apostles,  in  their  official  capacity,  were  also 
endued  with  infallibility.  It  was  therefore  proper  for  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  to  employ  such  means  against  their  opponents, 
as  no  other  men  can  properly  employ. 

Nor  should  the  conduct  of  the  ancients,  who  treated  heretics 
with  undue  severity,  be  here  alleged  by  way  of  excuse ;  their 
mode  of  conduct  is  not  our  rule,  nor  should  their  warmth,  when 
too  great,  be  applauded. 

FirrtsHTH  RvLS. 

Nor  should  we  employ  a  satyrical  style  in  writing. 
All  raillery,  severe  reproach,  and  virulent  banter,  with 
which  we  should  evidently  gall  our  opponent,  are  to  be  care- 
fully shunned. 

Sfaice  we  aim  to  convince  our  opponent,  his  feeUngs  should 
not  be  disturbed,  nor  his  anger  and  moroseness  excited ;  but 
the  satjnric  mode  of  writing  will  never  induce  our  opponent  to 
change  his  sentimentS)  but  will  rather  provoke  his  indignation 
and  excite  a  spirit  of  revenge  :  wherefore,  if  we  desire  to  con- 
vince another,  all  scoffs,  and  jests,  and  sneers,  must  be  avoided. 
This  satyric  style  in  composition  arises  from  a  malignant  con- 
tempt of  another,  which  disposes  us  to  subject  him  to  derision. 
But  since  this  is  improper  in  itself,  and  extremely  exasperates 
the  opponent,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  indulged  by  the  theologi- 
cal writer.  Nor  can  those  who  prefer  truth  and  sound  argu- 
ment to  this  fallacious  method,  be  easily  induced  to  assent  to 
such  a  style. 

Neither  Christ,  nor  his  Apostles  employed  this  mode  of  re- 
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futation.    The  gravity  of  ttie  sidijeet  in  debate,  requires  thai  it 
should  be  treated  with  seriousiieiss  and  reverence. 

Nor  does  it  accord  with  the  pciQci|)le0  of  theology  or  moral 
philosophy,  that  one  should  he  disturbed  and  harassed,  who 
deserves  either  pity  or  contempt.  Nor  are  the  examples  of  the 
Fathers,  who  someCimes  used  this  style,  to  be  imitated ;  since, 
being  seduced  by  a  spirit  of  persecution,  they  followed  iodkui- 
tion,  rather  than  truth. 

Although  there  are  many,  who,  in  a  scurrillous  style,  being 
deficient  in  argument,  expose  to  derision  the  veneral>le  myste- 
ries of  religion ;  yet  a  refutation  is  not-  to  be  conducted,  accocd- 
ing  to  their  example,  by  those  who,  being  taught  better  things,' 
have  learueil  to  treat  sacred  subjects  in  a  sacred  way.  But 
since  men,  especially  those  who  are  young,  are  often  captivated 
with  this  satyrical  mode  of  attacking  religion ;  it  should  be 
shown  how  ridiculous  aie  the  arguments  scoffers  adduce,  and 
that  nothing  in  the  w(^ld  is  so  true,  so  sacred,  and  00  venera- 
ble, that  it  may  not  be  made  a  sport,  and  exposed  to  ridicule; 
it  should  be  shown,  that  they  advance  nothing  new,  but  that 
all  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  the  Cross  of  Christ,  have  long 
'  since  appeared  foolish  and  contemptible  to  the  Gentile  nations, 
fascinated  with  their  worldly  wisdom.  This  the  Apostle  Paul 
asserts,  who  was  well  versed  in  proiane  Uterature. 

Sixteenth  RuLt. 

Nor  should  we  employ  that  perverse  method  of  convinc- 
ing and  refuting  infidels,  which,  to  the  extreme  injury  of 
the  Christian  religiony  rejects  those  properties  which  consti- 
tute its  essence, 

I  mean  that  mode  of  converting  infidels,  in  which,  for  their 
sake,  all  mysteries  and  whatever  surpasses  human  intellect,  or 
exceeds  natural  religion,  are  laid  aside.  Against  this,  I  shall  at 
present  make  only  one  remark  :  that  in  this  way,  an  occasion 
is  offered  to  theok^cal  P3m:honism,  or  universied  scepticism, 
by  which  every  doctrine  of  the  Christian  rdigion  is  ^ed  in 
question,  and  its  truth  perverted. 


DR.    BEECHER's   third   LETTER  TO   DR.   W0008. 

Dear  Brother, 

The  cares  incident  to  a  removal  must  suspend  my  part  of 
our  correspondence,  till  my  estaUiahment  in  CincinnatL    It  is 
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my  purpose  then  to  resntne  H.  I  am  thankM  that  our  frater- 
nal efforts  receive  so  extensively  the  approbation  of  good  men, 
who  desire  the  puritv  and  the  peace  of  the  church ;  and  every 
day  of  my  life,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  the  recollection,  that 
supposed  differences,  which  might  have  arrayed  our  influence 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  have,  by  timely  explanation,  so  far 
disappeared,  as  to  present  no  obstacle  to  our  mutual  confidence 
and  affectionate  co-operation.  Shades  of  difference,  as  we  pro- 
ceed in  our  discussions,  we  shall  probably  discover  ;  but  none,  I 
trust,  of  such  vital  consequence  as  to  occasion  solicitude  to  our- 
selves or  others. 

That  the  subject  of  our  correspondence  may  not  wholly  dis- 
appear from  the  public  view  during  this  interval,  I  beg  your  ac- 
ceptance of  my  sermon,  soon  to  be  printed,  on  "  Dependence  and 
Free-agency ;"  which,  being  one  of  the  topics  lying  within  the 
range  of  our  proposed  discussions,  may  furnish  occasion  for 
such  remarks  on  that  subject  as  you  may  think  proper  to 
make. 

And  now,  my  brother,  in  taking  leave  of  you  and  beloved 
New  England,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  reflect  upon  the 
candor  and  courtesy  and  kipdness  and  Christian  affection, 
which  have  marked  your  every  movement  towards  me  in  our 
frequent  and  extended  communications,  written  and  oral.  The 
Lord  grant  that  our  highest  hojpes  may  be  more  than  realized 
in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  those  churches,  which  Satan 
would  divide,  but  which  God,  I  trusty  will  preserve,  and  render 
strong  for  himself. 


I  am,  yours  affectionately, 
NeiD  York,  Oct.  12,  1832. 


Lyman   Beecher. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  TRACT  BY  THE  LATE  GORDON  HALL, 
ENTITLED  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  TREEBOOZUN,  OR  THE 
THREE    WORLDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims, 

Few  persons  have  been  more  highly  esteemed  while  liriiif ,  or  more  deeply 
luaeittod  when  de«d,  than  the  BeT.  0«  Hall^  formerly  of  the  American  Mis. 
sion  in  Bombay ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  heard  expressions  of  regret  that 
no  memoir  of  his  life  has  yet  been  given  to  Uie  poblic.  Knowing  that  many 
who  see  yonr  valuable  journal  will  read  with  much  interest  what  wm  written 
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bj  one  whose  meiiKNy  thej  00  fondlj  cherish,  and  will  be  gntifie^  te  see 
what  kind  of  tracts  are  prepared  and  circulated  among  a  heathen  popnlationy 
I  send  you  the  accompanying  translation  of  a  Mahratta  tract,  written  by  Bfr. 
U.  some  years  before  his  death  Seyeral  editions  (I  do  not  know  how  many) 
were  printed  and  circulated  by  the  American  Blission.  When  the  Bombay 
Tract  Society  was  formed,  four  years  ago,  this  was  the  first  tract  which  was 
proposed  to  the  Committee,  and  it  now  makes  No.  1  in  the  series  of  tracts 
published  by  that  Society.  Since  that  time,  seven  editions,  oontaining 
21,000  copies,  have  been  printed  in  the  Mahratta  and  Goograttu  languages, 
tnd  nearly  all  have  been  put  into  circulation.  Thus  the  lamented  Author  of 
this  tract  <'  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 

Tours,  &c. 

D.  O.  ALLEN. 
Bombay,  AprU  4tk,  1832. 

A  DESCRIPTION   OF    TREEBOOZAN,  OR  THE  THREE  WORLDS. 

Treebcozan  means  the  three  woilds.  Three  worlds  were 
treated,  viz.  heaven,  earth,  and  hell.  And  who  is  the  Creator 
and  Lord  of  the  three  worlds  ?  Heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  and 
all  things  therein,  were  made  by  God,*  and  besides  him,  there 
is  neither  Creator,  nor  Proprietor,  nor  Lord,  nor  King.  He 
causes  all  things  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  hell  to  proceed 
according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure.  In  the  three  worlds,  God 
is  present  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  He  is  now  present  in 
this  place,  and  in  every  other  place.  But  we  cannot  see  God 
with  our  eyes,  because  he  is  a  spirit.  To  see  and  to  know 
God,  is  not  the  work  of  the  eyes,  but  of  the  mind. 

As  the  potter  makes  vessels  of  many  kinds,  but  in  forming 
them  never  makes  his  own  figure  or  body,  so  God,  who  created 
all  things,  did  not  make  himself.  And  as  the  potter  and  his 
vessels  are  not  one  thing,  but  different  things,  so  God  the  Cre- 
ator, and  the  things  he  created,  are  not  the  same,  but  different 
things.  And  as  the  vessels  which  the  potter  makes  are  not  a 
part  of  himself,  so  the  things  which  Gdd  created  are  not  a  part 
of  God. 

God,  in  creating  all  thii^,  continuedt  himself  to  be  a  spirit^ 
that  is,  immaterial,  and  without  form.  He  is  always  near  us, 
and  near  all  men.    If  you  ask  how  we  can  see  and  know 

*  The  H'mdoo  Sacred  books  Mcribe  the  creetioo  oftheiuii  veri^  to  Brahma,  and  not 
tathaSaiiraBaQad. 

i  Soine  of  the  HiiMkiot  fay  thai  ttiadcaflMt  operate  ewiMOlirwithoatbci^ 
to  it,  and  that  Qod,  previoue  to  creatiog  the  woria  at  it  now  tt^  btcame  lUMtod  m  lone 
.-_• _'.u  — .* J  — .: *.  L L-. «j.i_  jjj^y^  caDed  the 


Biysterioos  wa^  with  matter,  and  cootioaes  to  be  what  some  mfideb  have  called  the 
fmd  of  the  oniyene,  prododog  the  variout  phenomena  seen  m  the  1 
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God,  if  he  has  no  form ;  then  hear  a  comparisoii.  The  wind 
it  here,  and  it  affects  our  Umbs.  By  means  of  it  we  breathe, 
and  without  it  we  cannot  Uve ;  bot  we  do  not  see  the  wind 
with  our  eyes.  And  why?  Because  the  wind  has  no  form, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  seen.  So  God  is  near  us,  and  in 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  It  is  he  who  gives 
us  power  to  talk  and  to  see,  and  without  him  we  cannot  subsist 
for  a  moment.  But  as  we  never  see  the  wind,  so  we  do  not  see 
God. 

Do  you  say,  show  us  the  form  of  wind  ?  Then,  take  a 
atone,  and  having  made  it  smooth,  carve  an  image  of  some 
kind  upon  it,  and  on  this  image  write  the  name  wind.  Then, 
look  at  the  image  carved  on  the  stone.  What  appears  ?  Do 
we  see  the  wind  )    No,  we  see  nothing  but  the  carved  stone. 

Thus  if  you  say,  show  us  the  image  of  God,  then  taking  a 
stone  and  making  an  image  on  it,  place  on  this  image  the  name 
GWL  Now  look.  Is  it  God  that  we  see  ?  No,  we  see  noth- 
ing but  the  stone.  As  placing  the  word  toind  on  the  stone  does 
not  make  the  wind  viable,  so  writing  the  name  of  God  on  the 
stone  does  not  make  God  visible.  Therefore  all  images  of 
God  are  a  work  of  a  deception.  In  respect  to  material  things 
of  every  kind,  Gbd  has  commanded  thus ;  not  to  call  them 
God,  nor  honor  them  as  God,  nor  worship  them.  He  has  said, 
thou  shalt  not  make  images  to  be  worshipped ;  thou  dialt  not 
bow  down  to  them,  thou  shalt  not  serve  them. 

Do  you  then  inquire,  who  is  God,  the  Proprietor  of  the  three 
worlds  7  Reflect  then  in  your  mind,  and  consider,  that  as  he  is 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  he  must  be  greater  than  all,  and  have 
more  power  than  all.  This  is  evident.  And  as  he  is  the  Pre- 
server and  Supporter  of  all  things,  so  he  must  be  good  above 
all ;  this  also  is  plain.  And  as  he  has  given  understanding  to 
all  mankind,  so  he  must  be  more  intelligent  than  all.  Being 
in  all  places,  he  sees  every  thing.  The  thoughts  that  are  in 
the  minds  of  men,  and  the  words  which  they  speak,  as  well  as 
their  actions,  are  equally  well  known  to  Giod,  and  fircMn  him 
there  is  nothing  hidden,  or  concealed.  For  this  reason  all  peo- 
ple should  love  God  with  all  their  heart,  and  they  should  fear 
him  and  worship  him,  for  he  is  worthy  of  it,  and  he  has  com- 
manded them  to  do  so.  6od  is  perfectly  hdy,  and  he  loves 
holiness  and  hates  sin.  When  he  sees  hoUness,  he  is  pleased ; 
but  when  he  sees  sin,  he  is  displeased.  He  has  also  detenuined 
that  they  who  commit  sin  shall  be  punisbed,  and  that  they  who 
work  righteousness  shall  be  rewarded.  Such  is  the  Lord  of  the 
three  worlds. 

Hear  now  a  description  of  the  three  worlds.     The  in- 
*52 
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(piiiy  that  first  arises  IB,  wheie  aie  Uie  thitw  woridB  la  titt 
sacred  books  k  is  said,  that  heaven  is  above,  that  bell  ia  benmdi, 
and  that  the  earth  is  between  them.  But  it  is  not  necesauy 
for  us  to  know  where  the  th^  worlds  are ;  but  whcU  they  are 
18  a  most  important  inquiry  fat  us. 

Of  the  three  worlcb,  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  heaven  ww 
created  first.  But  do  not  imagine  that  heaven  b*  like  the 
earth.  In  heaven  there  is  nether  sud,  nor  moon,  nor  stark 
In  heaven,  there  is  neither,  land,  nor  sea,  nor  stars,  nor  wind. 
The  inhabitants  of  heaven  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  wear 
clothes.  They  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  and 
they  never  die.  Heaven  is  a  spiritual  place,  and  there  God 
di&^ys  his  character  with  so  much  deamess,  that  his  glory  ii 
the  light  of  the  heavenly  world.  In  heaven,  God  treated 
many  spiritual  beings  called  angels.  These  were  made  for  the 
service  of  God  in  heaven.  As  God  is  holy  and  a  spiritual  be- 
ing, so  the  angds  are  holy  and  are  without  material  bodies. 
When  some  of  the  angels  disobeyed  his  laws,  God  immediately 
expdled  them  from  heaven.  The  holy  ang^  are  not  inclined 
to  sin,  and  in  heaven  no  sinful  beings  can  live. 

For  the  sinning  angels  who  were  expelled  from  heaven,  and 
for  all  creatures  who  might  become  sinful,  God  created  a  plaoe 
of  punishment,  and  the  name  dT  this  [dace  is  hell,  llany 
figures  are  used  in  the  sacred  books  to  show  how  great  misery 
is  endured  in  this  [dace.  Thus  it  is  described  as  a  place  of 
darkness,  where  the  inhabitants  never  see  the  light ;  and  as  a 
place  where  worms  are  always  eating  them,  so  that  they  never 
enjoy  any  happiness.  It  is  also  described  as  a  furiiace  and  a 
lake  of  fire,  in  which  wicked  people  will  be  always  burning 
witliout  being  consumed  or  discharged;  in  which  the  pain  they 
suffer  is  so  great,  that  they  gnash  their  teeth  and  gnaw  their 
tongues.  But  notwithstanding  the  pain  which  is  endured  by 
the  wicked  in  hell  is  so  great,  and  is  to  continue  forever,  yet  they 
persist  in  hating  God,  and  become  more  sinful  and  miseraUe. 
Indeed  so  great  is  the  pain  endured  in  hell,  that  no  man  can 
describe  it,  or  conceive  of  it  as  it  really  is. 

Now  hear  a  description  of  the  earth.  After  heaven  and  hell 
were  made,  God  created  the  earth.  In  the  space  of  six  daj^ 
he  made  all  things  out  of  nothing,  continuing  himself  to  be 
immateriaL  The  sky  and  the  ground  were  made  by  his  woid. 
Then  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  were  created  by  his  word, 
and  day  and  night  began  to  proceed.    At  his  oonunand,  veg- 


*  The  place  of  fotore  happiness  described  in  the  Hmdoo  sacred  books  is  i  , 

sts  aboundioi^  with  means  and  opportunity  Air  eveiy  kind  of  sensual  indolence.    Oft 
Iwasoii  of  hotimwi,  'y**^**!!^  *t  tiwL 
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elatioa  and  tr^es  began  to  grow.  In  tlie  mnie  manner,  fish  <>f 
every  kind  in  the  sea,  as  well  as  animals  on  the  land,  and  fowls 
in  the  skies,  were  erealed.  After  this,  God  made  one  man  and 
one  woman,  and  from  these  two  all  the  people  on  the  earth  are 
descended.    These  things  are  contained  in  the  sacred  book. 

The  name  of  this  man  was  Adam,  and  the  name  of  the 
woman  was  Eye.  They  were  both  created  holy,  and  God 
cammanded  them  to  be  fruitful,  that  the  earth  might  be  filled 
wkh  inhabitants.  Before  the  first  man,  Adam,  8^  his  wife, 
Eve,  had  any  children,  they  both  became  sinners.  And  as 
their  dispositions  b^scame  sinfiil,  so  the  dispositions  ot  all  who 
have  descended  from  them  are  sinful ;  thus  all  men  ot  every 
dass  have  bs^come  sinful.  When  mankind  became  sinful,  the 
displeasure  of  God  came  upon  them,  and  they  were  hdpless 
and  unprotected.  They  were  not  able  to  deliver  thems^ves, 
nor  was  there  in  their  hearts  any  desire  to  be  free  from  sin. 
What  then  followed  ?  Mankind  had  become  sinful ;  nothing 
sinful  can  dwell  in  heaven ;  the  angels  were  expdAed  because 
they  sinned,  and  mankind  being  sinful,  could  not  be  admitted 
into  that  holy  place.  It  has  alrcuidy  been  related  how  hell  was 
prepared  for  the  punishment  of  wicked  beings.  Must  then  all 
mankind  go  to  hell,  and  there  live  forever,  the  enemies  of  God 
and  the  companions  of  apostate  angek,  and  nq^  one  of  the  hu- 
man race  be  admitted  to  Heaven?  Such  was  not  the  will  of 
Gk)d.  This  was  far  different  from  his  purpose.  When  pe(^ 
became  sinners,  God  in  mercy  made  known  a  way  for  their  de- 
Uverance.  But  what  way  could  there  be  for  the  salvation  o( 
'follen  men  ?  Being  sinful,  they  could  make  no  atonement  for 
their  sin,  nor  could  they  give  a  ransom  for  their  deliverance. 
And  if  they  should  suffer  the  punishment  which  their  sins  de- 
served, they  must  be  miserable  forever  in  helL  But  it  was  not 
the  will  of  God  that  all  men  should  go  to  hell ;  and  as  the  pun- 
ishment which  sin  deserved  could  not  be  remitted  without  suf- 
fering, (or  as  he  could  not  forgive  sin  without  showing  his  dis- 
pleasure against  it,)  God  was  pleased  to  give  his  beloveid  Son  to 
suffer  the  punishment  which  men  deserved  for  their  sins. 

Dp  you  ask  who  is  the  Son  of  God?  Know  then  that  in  the 
Deity  th^e  are  three,  viz.,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  holy 
Spirit.  The  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Hdy 
^pini  is  God ;  and  they  are  equal  in  every  perfection.  Never- 
theless there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  there  is  one  undivided 
Qod.  God  the  Son  has  also  another  name,  Jesus  Ohrist,  and 
he  determined  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  sins  ai  mWi 
that  they  might  be  saved.  To  save  people  from  going  to  h^ 
he  assumed  a  human  body,  ^d  becoming  thua  incarnate  among 
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men,  he  made  an  atonement  fer  their  sins.  The  design  of 
Christ  in  suffering  for  the  sins  of  all  raen  was,  that  their  sins 
might  be  pardon^,  and  the  pnnishment  due  ta  Uietr  sins  be 
suffered. 

It  was  foretold  by  God  through  his  prophets,  that  Jesus 
Christ  would  become  incarnate,  and  coming  into  the  world  at 
a  certain  time  become  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  It  was  al^o 
foretold,  that  he  would  instruct  the  people,  and  perform  miracles 
among  them,  and  that  to  save  the  world,  he  wouM  sufller  the 
punishment  due  to  the  sons  of  men  in  his  own  body.  And 
people  were  commanded  to  repent  of  their  sins,  itnd  believe  on 
this  Savior  who  was  to  come.  In  this  manner,  noankind  were 
placed  in  a  state  of  trial.  Before  Christ  came  into  the  world, 
many  people,  hearing  these  things,  believed ;  and  repenting  of 
their  sins,  obtained  forgiveness ;  and  dying  happily,  went  to  en- 
'  joy  the  everlasting  happiness  of  heaven. 

At  the  t?me  foretold,  Christ  the  Saviour  came  into  the  world. 
As  had  been  predicted  by  the  prophets,  he  was  bom  of  a  virgm 
in  the  country  of  Judea.  When  he  was  about  thirty  years  old, 
he  began  publicly  to  instruct  the  people,  and  to  perform  mira- 
cles. At  his  command,  the  blind  received  their  s^t,  the  dumb 
became  able  to  speak,  the  deaf  received  the  power  of  hearing, 
those  afflicted  with  evil  spirits  were  healed,  the  lame  were  cured, 
the  sick  were  restored  to  health,  and  the  dead  were  mised  to 
life. 

While  Christ  was  teaching  the  peopk,  and  working  miracles 
among  them,  he  told  his  diwiples  thus :  **  I  will  give  my  life 
for  the  salvation  of  the  worid,  and  after  three  days  I  shall  ri« 
again.  My  life  I  give  of  my  own  will,  I  have  po\i'er  to  lay 
down  my  life,  and  power  to  take  it  again." 

In  this  manner,  Christ  became  a  substitute  for  mankind,  and 
took  the  punishment  due  for  sins  on  himself.  In  suffering  the 
punishment  which  their  sins  deserved,  he  gave  up  his  own  life. 
As  he  had  foretold,  so  he  rose  again  from  the  dead  on  the  third 
day ;  and  then  for  the  space  of  forty  days  he  remained  among 
his  own  people  and  instructed  them. 

Then  Jesus  Christ  commanded  his  disciples,  thus ;  "  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He 
that  believeth  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall 
be  datnned."  And  when  he  had  said  this,  in  the  view  of  his 
disciples,  he  ascended  to  Heaven. 

While  Christ  was  incarnate,  many  people  believed  on  him ; 
and  repenting  of  their  sins,  obtained  forgiveness,  and  are  now 
enjoying  happiness  in  heaven.  After  Christ  ascended  to  heav- 
en, his  disciiiiee  went  into  many  countries  and  preached  the 
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way  of  aalvatioo.  And  man;  hearing  ihem,  beliered ;  and 
lepenting  of  their  sins,  they  obtained  the  favor  of  God  and  the 
happinesB  of  Heaven. 

Now  be  aaeured,  that  there  is  no  other  Saviour  of  the  world  ex- 
cept Jesus  Christ,  and  there  is  no  other  atonement  for  sin  ex- 
cept what  he  made.  Before  Christ  came  into  the  world,  many 
people,  without  witnessing  his  incarnation,  or  the  miracles  he 
did,  yet  believed  the  declaration  of  God,  and  were  saved.  It  is 
now  almost  two  thousand  years  since  Christ  came,  and  during 
this  time,  multitudes  of  people,  without  seeing  him  or  his  mira- 
cles, yet  bearing  the  way  of  salvation  through  him,  have  be- 
lieved, and  repenting  of  their  sins,  have  obtained  the  happiness 
of  heaven.  And  in  the  sacred  books  it  is  written,  "  Blessed  are 
they  who,  not  having  seen,  have  yet  believed."  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  the  present  time,  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  people,  repenting  oi  their  sins,  and  exercising  faith  in 
Christ,  have  become  free  from  sin  and  died  in  peace.     These 

Ersons  are  now,  and  will  forever,  be  enjoying^  the  happiness  of 
eaven.  But  many  others,  who  would  neither  repent  nor  be- 
lieve, did  not  obtain  the  favor  of  God,  and  at  death  they  Went 
to  hell,  there  to  be  forever  in  misery  with  the  fallen  angels. 
Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  world  until  the  present  time. 

And  how  will  it  be  hereafler  ?  Know  then,  that  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  will  be  preached  in  all  countries.  All  other 
kinds  of  reUgion  will  be  abandoned  and  rejected,  and  Christian- 
ity, having  spread  over  every  countr}'^,  will  be  the  religion  of  the 
whole  world.  At  the  present  time  the  religion  of  Christ  is 
preached  in  many  countries,  and  in  these  places  the  worship  of 
idols  and  such  like  false  systems  of  religion  have  ceased.  So 
in  all  countries,  the  religion  of  Christ  will  be  preached,  and 
there  will  be  no  religion  besides  Christianity  ;  for  this  is  the  on- 
ly religion  which  has  been  established  by  God,  When  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  shall  have  spread  over  all  countries  and  contin* 
lied  for  a  long  time,  then  the  end  of  the  wodd  will  come.  God 
will  then  judge  all  n^ions.  All  who  have  hved  on  the  earth 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  shall  be  restored  to  life. 
They  who  have  been  truly  pious  will  be  raised  to  obtain  ever- 
lasting happiness,  and  their  spirits  and  bodies  being  again  uni< 
tod,  they  will  go  to  heaven  there  to  be  forever  haj^y.  But  all 
who  continued  in  sin  through  life  will  be  raided  to  shame  and 
everlasting  misery,  and  their  bodies  and  spirits  being  again 
united,  they  will  go  to  hell,  there  to  suffer  eternal  misery. 
When  God  shall  nave  judged  the  people,  the  earth  will  be 
burned  up,  and  this  will  be  the  end  of  it.  But  heaven  and  hell 
will  continue  forever.    Of  these,  there  will  be  no  end. 

The  present  life  is  given  to  men  for  a  time  of  trial,    Each 
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tndividaal  has  only  this  one*  birth.  They  who  are  prepared 
for  heaven  at  the  time  of  death,  as  soon  as  they  die  will  go  to 
heaven,  and  there  be  eternally  happy.  Noother  birth  is  allowed 
to  them.  And  the^  who  are  sinful  at  the  time  of  death,  as  soon 
as  they  die  will  go  to  hell,  and  there  be  forever  miserable.  No 
other  birth  will  be  allowed  to  them.  Thus,  if  a  man  through 
indolence  does  not  sow  his  fiejd  when  the  rainy  season  begins, 
the  rain  is  not  delayed  on  his  account  The  time  of  sowing 
does  not  wait  for  him,  nor  will  it  come  to  him  afterwards.  So 
the  man  who  does  not  forsake  his  sins  and  obtain  the  mercy  of 
God  in  this  life,  will  find  no  time  to  do  it  afterwards.  Death 
will  not  wait  for  him,  and  after  death  there  will  be  no  opportn- 
nity  for  him  to  prepare  for  heaven.  As  every  man  is  when  he 
dies,  so  he  must  be  forever.  He  who  is  holy  when  he  dies,  will 
be  forever  holy  and  happy ;  and  he  who  is  sinful  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  will  be  forever  sinful  and  miserable  ;  for  so  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  sacred  book.  For  this  reason,  all  people  should  im- 
mediately prepare  for  death  and  happiness,  and  the  man  who 
delays  doing  this,  is  in  a  most  fearftil  and  dangerous  state. 

O  all  people !  God  is  now  giving  you  time,  and  he  says  "  now 
is  the  time,  and  now  is  the  day  for  you  to  obtain  salvation  ;  to 
day  if  you  will  hear,  do  not  harden  your  hearts."  The  mercy 
of  God  towards  sinful  men  was  so  great,  that  he  gave  his  be- 
loved son  Jesus  Christ  to  suffer  the  punishment  deserved  for 
your  sins.  The  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  God,  was  so  great 
towards  you  and  all  people,  that  becoming  incarnate,  he  suf- 
fered in  his  own  body  the  punishment  which  your  sin  deserved. 
If  then  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  was  so  great  towards  you,  ought 
you  not  to  love  him  and  to  believe  in  him  ?  The  way  to 
heaven  has  been  made  so  clear  by  Jesus  Christ,  that  every  man 
who  truly  repents  of  his  sins,  believes  in  Christ,  and  pmctises 
his  religion,  may  obtain  salvation.  But  all  who  will  not  do 
thus,  shall  be  destroyed. 

O  Almighty  God,  thou  art  the  Lord  of  the  three  worlds. 
All  people  ought  to  fear  thee  and  to  worship  thee  only,  and 
they  ought  to  serve  thee,  for  thou  art  worthy.  But  we  are  in 
danger  of  suffering  the  misery  of  hell  for  our  sins.  Do  thou 
have  mercy  on  us.  Cause  us  to  know  our  sins,  and  to  find 
and  understand  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ  May  the 
tilings  we  have  heard,  deeply  affect  our  hearts.  May  we  have 
true  repentance  for  our  sins,  and  genuine  laith  in  Christ 
Cause  us  to  walk  m  thy  way,  that  our  sins  may  be  pardoned 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  that  we  may  be  made 
holy.    Amen.  * 

*  The  Hindoos  believe  m  the  transmigration  of  souk  aAer  deatb|  and  that  an  almost 
Infinite  number  of  births  is  allotted  to  each  person. 
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watts  £ntirb   for  public  worship. — addressed  to 
christians. 

Beloved  Brethren, 

Dr.  Watts  may  be  numbered  amoDg  the  brightest  lights^ 
that  have  ever  beamed  upoa  our  dreary  world ;  the  loveliest 
star  in  the  whole  constdilation  of  his  age.  What  myriads  hav^ 
riAoiced,  and  are  still  rejoicing,  in  his  light  I  On  his  wings^ 
wW  multitudes  have  been  wafled  to  glory  !  Among  all  the 
uninspired,  be  is  first  in  sacred  song.  Though  many  others 
have  sung  well,  he  has  greatly  excelled  them  all.  Who  has 
come  half  so  near  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  originals,  as  this 
heaven^anointed  bard  ?  He  has  composed  more  sacred  lyrics 
of  first  rate  excellence,  than  all  his  fellows.  The  whole  band 
besides,  have  not  produced  so  many  touching,  melting,  thrilling, 
divine  songs,  as  have  flowed  from  his  single  pen. 

And  now,  my  Cliristian  firiends,  are'  you  willing,  that  these 
seraphic  strains — these  ineetimaUe  treasures,  should  go  down 
t»  the  dust  of  oblivion  ? — that  they  diould  be  lost  to  the  sanctu- 
ary ? — lost  to  every  age  that  is  yet  to  come  ?— that  they  should 
no  more  rouse  and  animate  to  arms  and  victory,  '^  the  sacra- 
mental host  of  God's  elect  T  Add  to  your  psalmody  as  many 
s^ritual  songs  as  you  (dease;  but  do  not  rob  the  sanctuary  of  a 
single  verse  of  WaUs,  that  has  been  hailed  and  consecrated  by 
seven  generations. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  the  poetry  of  Watts  is  exceeding- 
ly various  in  point  of  excellence ;  that  some  parts  are  as  low  as 
others  are  exalted ;  that  a  number  of  his  stanzas  are  unfit  to  be 
sung ;  that  it  must  really  be  a  Kindness  to  omit  them ;  that 
many  others  are  indiSerent,  and  may  be  omitted  without  ma- 
terial injury.  Take  heed,  brethren,  I  beseech  you,  how  yxMi 
listen  to  such  suggestions.  The  more  specious  they  seem,  the 
more  dangerous  you  may  find  them.  You  may  iirdeed  feel^ 
as  perhaps  most  of  his  admirers  do,  that  he  has  imperfections, 
Triuch  you  would  willingly  spare,  especkiUy,  to  give  place  to 
sweeter,  nobler  strains.  But  can  you  suppose,  that  any  one 
will  make  omissions  and  additions  exactly  or  nearly  according 
to  your  views  and  taste  ?  This  would  be  to  expect  what  sure- 
ly you  can  never  realize. 

"  *Tis  with  oar  judgements,  as  our  watches ;  none 
Go  jnst  alike ;  yet  each  belieyes  his  own.*' 

I  must  indeed  acknowledge,  that  in  my  most  admired  au- 
thor, are  hundreds  of  verses,  which  I  would  readily  part  with. 
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But  can  you  suppose,  that  I  would  .trust  any  person  to  croas 
and  blot  for  me?  Not  a  verse ;  not  a  line.  It  might  be  my 
favorite — my  choice  jewel 

Though  my  taste  may  not  be  better  than  another's,  yet  it  is 
probably  different  from  all ;  and  for  m3rself,  it  must  be  better. 
Most  heartily  do  I  concede  to  others,  what  I  claim  for  mywl^ 
the  right  and  duty  of  using  their  ofwn  judgeoMnt  and  taste,  for 
their  own  edification.  You  canr  certainly  best  judge,  wbal 
pleases  and  edifies  you ;  and  it  is  at  once  your  right  and  yaor 
duty,  to  endeavor  to  be  edified  and  carried  forward  to  beaveo 
as  fast  as  possible.  Are  the  versions  of  Tate  and  Brady  mosl 
edifying  to  you  ?  Be  it  so.  B^  ail  means,  use  them ;  and  ki 
them  comfort  and  animate  you  to  the  utmost,  imtil  you  are 
prepared  for  noUer  strains.  If  yon  are  better  pleased  witb 
Watts,  hold  him  fast ;  and  let  no  man  attempt  to  abridge  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  you  fi^ee. 

Can  we  suppose,  that  the  time  is  come,  when  Watts's  book, 
(M  a  whole,  gdiould  be  excluded  from  our  churches  7  Even  if 
there  are  parts  which  should  be  discarded,  who  shall  undertake 
to  expunge  them  ?  What  one  would  reject,  another  migiiC 
approve,  and  a  third,  admire.  Different  persons  might  coo- 
demn  or  approve  for  very  diffisreni  reasons,  relating  to  senti- 
ment, subject,  metre,  iu.  Persons  often  reject,  for  reeeons  thaft 
ought  to  excite  their  approbation.  Is  there  the  least  probabitilj, 
that  any  abridgment  of  Watts  can  be  so  generally  acceptable^ 
or  so  useful,  as  the  whole  ?  The  experiment  has  been  tried 
again  and  agam.  In  making  this  experinaent,  perhaps  no  one 
has  come  nearer  success  than  the  judicious  and  much  hineoted 
Worcester:  He  supposed  "  tlmt  Watts's  book  might  be  very 
considerably  abridged  without  detriment."  Such  an  alNidg< 
ment  he  attempted  ''with  a  cautious  and  trembling  hand,^ 
and,  as  he  hoped,  ''  in  a  manner  not  to  offend  >  the  pious  aiHl 
judicious  admirers  of  that  venerated  psalmist.''  And  surely  be 
had  some  reason  thus  to  hope.  He  was  much  encottraged  m 
his  enterprise.  In  this  cause,  my  mite  of  influence  was  fredy 
affi>rded.  I  was  convinced,  that  Watts's  book  had  numerous 
imperfections.  I  doubted  not,  that  my  most  respeeted  friend 
would  judge  of  them,  much  as  I  did — that  he  would  retain  the 
good,  and  cast  away  the  undeserving — that  of  course,  I  sbould 
be  satisfied  and  pleased  with  his  omissicnns  and  improvementSL 
Alas!  how  hasty  and  unfounded  was  my  decision!  How 
grievous  was  my  disappointment,  to  find  that  be  bad  omitted  a 
great  number  of  psalms  and  h}rmns  and  verses,  that  I  had  con- 
sidered among  the  mo^  excellent !  It  te  this  disappointment, 
this  painful  experience)  brethren,  that  now  constrahis  me  to  Hit 
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mj  warning  voke,  if  so  be,  that  it  may  prove  a  word  in  season 
to  some  of  you.  Others  were  still  more  dissatisfied,  than  1. 
To  be  dissatisfied  with  the  performance  of  one  I  so  loved  and 
esteemed — a  performance  that  had  cost  him  so  much  sdemn 
€Uid  arduous  labor — a  performance,  to  which,  I  had  lent  my 
most  cordial  encouragement — this  was  difficult  in  the  extreme. 
Many  others,  who  had  not  such  counteracting  motives,  were 
much  more  dissatisfied  than  I.  He  did  give  offence.  How- 
ever undesigned  and  unsuspected  by  himself,  he  did  give  of- 
fence to  many  of  the  most  ^'  ardent  admirers  of  that  venerated 
psalmist."  Like  a  good  man,  however,  he  retraced  his  erring 
steps,  and  restored  every  ejected  portion  to  its  place,  Uke  bone  to 
bis  bone,  at  the  resurrection.  He  published  an  edition  of  Watts 
entire,  with  Select  Hymns.  &c.,  a  work  which  has  proved,  and 
still  continues,  highly  acceptable  to  a  latge  portion  of  the  Chris- 
tian community.  There  is  no  prolmbiliiy  that  his  Christian 
Psalmody*  will  receive  the  honor  of  another  edition. 

To  a  part  of  Watts'  lyrics,  it  has  Ixien  objected,  that  they  do 
not  comport  with  the  grand  design  of  sacred  song, — that  some 
are  too  terrific,  and  others  too  plaintive.  But  what  is  the  design 
of  sacied  song  ?  Is  it  merely  to  give  thanks  to  God ;  to  cele- 
brate his  glorious  acts ;  to  shout  forth  his  praises ;  to  excite  and 
exfwess  our  holy  and  grateful  and  gladsome  emotions  ?  Such 
is  UnquestiiHiably  the  design  of  all  the  music  and  all  the  poe- 
try of  heaven  ;  and  such,  too,  is  the  character  of  many  a  song 
of  spiritual  conquerors  on  earth,  proceeding  from  victory  to  vic- 
tory, overcoming  their  enemies  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  But 
is  this  all  ?  Dear  fellow  pilgrim,  t^  this  all  ?  Are  there  no 
mournful  dirges,  no  notes  of  penitential  anguish,  no  pungent 
strains  of  godly  sorrow,  to  be  poured  forth  from  contrite  hearts 
in  this  vale  of  tears  ?  Are  not  some  of  the  most  affecting.strains 
ctf  the  inspired  psalms  adapted  and  designed  for  this  very  object? 
To  say,  that  all  sacred  music  and  poetry  must  be  on  the  cheer- 
ful key — what  is  this,  but  to  pretend,  that  we  are  wiser  than 
the  Bible  ? — wiser  than  its  Author  ? 

And  by  what  authority  can  it  be  said,  that  sacred  song  must 
never  be  terrific  ?  Upon  the  wicked,  God  shall  reign  snares, 
fire  and  brimstone,  and  a  horrible  tempests  This  shall  be 
the  portion  of  his  cup.^ 

These  thoughts,  and  such  as  these,  were  inspired  by  God 
himself^  and  addressed  to  the  chief  musician,  and  left  for  suc- 
ceeding ages  on  purpose  to  be  sung.  Shall  Watts  be  condemn- 
ed for  adopting  the  very  thoughts,  and  as  far  as  possible,  imi- 

*  Waits  abridged.  t  Pa.  ri.  6. 
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tating  the  very  worde,  that  the  Hdy  Spirit  has  taught  for  this 
object?  Knowing  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  should  we  not  en- 
deavor, by  all  proper  means,  to  persuade  men  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come  ?  Is  not  sacred  psalmody  among  the  means^ 
consecrated  to  this  end  ?  Should  not  the  thunders  of  Sinai, 
and  the  more  awful  vengeance  of  Calvary  despised,  be  render- 
^,  if  possible,  more  dreadful  still  in  the  ears  of  the  wicked,  by 
the  aid  of  poetry  and  music  ?  Was  not  Moses  inspired  to 
write  and  leave  for  the  children  of  Israel,  a  most  solemn  and 
awful  song  for  thi<  very  purpose  '/*  And  are  not  many  of  the 
inspired  strains  of  David,  Asaph,  &c.  on  the  same  key,  and 
adapted  to  the  same  end '/ 

You  may  possibly  hear  it  objected,  that  many  of  Watts'  hymns 
are  too  much  like  sermons,  or  parts  of  sermons ;  and  that  when 
sung,  the  exercise  appears  too  much  like  preaching.  In  a  recent 
and  mucli  admired  publiccUion,  is  the  following  remark,  "Modem 
hymns  are  not  lyrical,  but  didactic.  They  only  preach  in 
rhyme  ;  and  thus  they  reach  the  head,  but  not  the  heart."  If 
being  didactic  ia  a  fault,  no  doubt  our  fictvorite  poet  is  in  this  re- 
spect the  most  faulty  of  all  the  holy  band.  Would  not  every 
one  of  his  hymns  be  ready  to  stand  up  as  a  swift  witness 
against  him  1  But  must  not  the  whole  book  of  psalms  fidl  un- 
der the  same  sweeping  sentence  of  condemnaticm  ? — or  rather 
the  Author  of  those  divine  compositions  ?  Was  not  every  one 
of  the  whole  one  hundred  and  fifty  given  by  inspiration  of  Ood? 
Is  not  every  one  profitable,  not  merely  for  the  high  purposes  of 
devotion,  but  for  doctrine^ioi  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness  ?  Is  it  not,  then,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guishing glories  of  Wal;ts,  that  his  lyrics  are  in  this  respect  so 
much  like  the  lyrics  of  the  Bible,  that  they  do  so  beam  and 
blaze  foith  with  divine  and  eternal  truth  ? 

And  now,  my  brethren,  let  me  inquire.  Can  you  i^)prove  of 
bUnd  worship  ?  Can  you  believe,  that  "  ignorance  is  the  mo- 
ther of  devotion  ?"  Do  you  desire  any  devotion  on  earth,  but 
that  which  is  prompted  by  the  truth  and  Spirit  of  God  1  Do 
you  expect  or  desire  any  other  in  heaven  ? 

Faithfully  weigh  the  lyrics  of  Watts  in  the  balance  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  supposed  ftiults  against  the  real  excellencies. 
Do  you  not  find  the  contents  of  one  scale  lighter  than  air ;  and 
of  the  other  more  weighty  than  the  solid  gold  ? 

But  some  one  may  possibly  inquire,  "  Shall  Watts'  psalmody 
never  be  abridged  for  pubUc  worship  ?"  I  answer.  Yes.  And 
may  the  Lord  hasten  the  day,  when  such  a  measure  shall  be 

*  Dout.  znii. 
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expedient.  '^  O  consummation,  devoutly  to  be  wished  ?"  But  I 
fear,  that  neither  we,  nor  our  children  will  live,  to  see  the  day. 
It  will  be,  when  a  greater  lyric  poet  than  Watts  bhall  arise ;  one 
who  shall  as  much  excel  him,  as  he  excels  others — when  God 
shall  bless  the  world  with  a  sweeter,  nobler  psalmist,  than  ever 
yet  sung  on  earth.  For  the  perfection  of  his  praise  and  the 
glory  of  his  name,  the  Lord  will  doubtless  raise  up  to  his  peo- 
ple such  a  bard,  before  the  Millennium  is  far  advanced.  Per- 
haps he  will  be  sent  before,  as  the  harbinger  and  hastener  of 
that  blessed  day.  Will  not  his  coming  be  hailed  in  heaven  ? 
Will  not  Ac,  who  has  so  long  been  acknowledged  first  in  holy 
song,  then  rejoice  to  take  the  second  place  ? — rejoice  to  see  many 
of  his  compositions  giving  way  to  strains  more  magnificent  and 
charming  1  Will  not  a  new  8t.ring  then  be  added  to  his  immor- 
tal harp — that  harp,  which  God's  own  hand  has  formed  and 
tuned,  which  shall  sound  sweeter  and  sweeter,  louder  and  loud- 
er, to  all  eternity  ? 

Let  me  again  entreat  you,  beloved,  not  to  be  in  haste  to  give 
up  the  enrapturing  strains  of  this  Heaven-taught  bard.  Your 
danger  here  may  be  much  greater,  than  you  suspect.  In  this 
age  of-  new  and  excellent  things,  some  new  collection  may  be 
put  into  your  hands  for  examination.  Its  claims  may  be  urged 
upon  you  Virith  tender  and  solemn  importunity.  It  may  con- 
tain real  excellencies — striking,  glowing,  heavenly  and  heaven- 
inspiring  charms.  These  you  may  see  and  feel.  But  the  su- 
perior excellencies  or  Watts,  that  are  omitted,  you  do  not  con- 
sider. For  the  time,  the  question  before  you  seems  to  be, 
between  great  worth  on  the  one  side,  and  nothing  on  the  other. 
With  much  confidence  and  joy,  you  make  the  decision.  The 
new  Psalmody  is  adopted  ;  and  Watts  as  a  whole  is  dismissed. 
You  have  now  but  the  remnant  of  that  most  gifted  bard — but 
the  scattered,  mutilated  members  of  that  fair  body,  on  which 
you  had  gazed  with  so  much  delight.  But  still  you  do  not  feel 
— do  not  mistrust  your  loss.  You  exult  in  your  new  treaspres, 
and  boast  of  your  sparkling  riches.  For  months,  and  possibly 
for  years,  you  continue  pleased.  But  at  length,  having  become 
satisfied  with  the  new  wine,  you  desire  the  old,  the  good  old 
wine  of  Watts.  Your  heart  now  says.  The  old  is  better.  You 
search  for  a  favoiite  hymn,  but  it  is  not  in  your  book ;  for  a 
second,  but  in  vain.  You  succeed  in  finding  a  third,  at  least, 
in  finding  parts  of  it.  Your  heart  gladdens  at  the  sight.  But 
soon  your  gladness  is  dashed  with  gloom.  These  parts  seem 
like  the  surviving  members  of  a  beloved  family,  weeping  over 
the  graves  of  their  relatives.    You  cannot  but  mourn  with 
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them.    Mourn  and  weep  you  may  ;  but  you  cannot  recall  to 
the  sanctuary,  your  beloved  exile. 

Take  heed,  brethren,  how  you  mingle  for  yourselves  a  cup  so 
bitter,  so  iniurious.  Add  as  many  songs  as  you  please,  for  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary ;  but  do  not  spare  a  consecrated  line 
of  Watts,  until  a  greater  than  he,  shall  give  you  a  better  veraoo 
of  the  psalms,  and  hynms  in  proportion  of  superior  claims. 
Most  cordially  yours, 

Joseph  Emerson. 

Boston,  Attg.  1, 1832. 


REVIEWS. 


Church  Psalmody  :  A  Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
adapted  to  Public  Worship  ;  selected  from  Dr.  Watts 
and  other  authors.  Boston :  Perkins  and  Marvin,  1831. 
pp.  576. 

The  singiug  of  psalms  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  is  unques- 
tionably a  divine  institution,  and  is  adapted  to  assist  devotion 
in  an  equal  degree  with  any  of  the  services  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  design  of  music,  however,  as  a  part  of  religious  worship, 
seems,  in  general,  not  to  be  well  understood  ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, as  well  as  others,  its  characteristic  eflects  are  not  generally 
realized. 

The  great  majority  in  our  worshipping  assemblies  seem  to 
look  upn  the  singing  as  a  kind  of  interlude,  dropped  in  be- 
tw^een  the  parts  of  the  service,  to  afford  the  minister  and  the 
congregation  a  necessary  respite  during  the  progress  of  the  ex- 
ercises ;  as  if  they  were  liable,  without  some  such  agreeable  in- 
terruption, to  become  dull  and  burdenson\e.  The  evident  re- 
laxation upn  the  features  and  general  posture  of  an  assenibly ; 
nay  the  degree  of  confusion  and  even  oi  levity  which  can  be 
tolerated  in  the  house,  while  the  choir  is  performing  the  psalm, 
are  melancholy  indications,  that  this  most  exalted  and  impres- 
sive exercise  of  devotion  and  praise  is  by  multitudes  regardied 
as  merely  a  sounding  brass  or  tinkUng  cymbal.  If  a  garment 
is  to  be  adjusted,  or  a  foot  stove  to  be  shoved  across  the  pew  ;  if, 
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in  winter,  the  fire  is  to  be  replenished,  or,  in  summer,  a  window 
raised,  or  a  boy  sent  out  to  close  a  blind  ;  these  movements  are 
aU  condcientiously  reserved  to  be  efferted  in  the  time  of  singing. 
And  we  have  observed  sometimes,  to  our  astonishment  and 
grie^  that  the  people  are  countenanced  in  the^  improprieties 
even  by  the  minister  himself,  who  takes  the  same  opportunity 
to  attend  to  his  own  private  affairs ;  to  look  over  his  sermon,  to 
revolutionize  the  pulpit,  to  thwack  the  great  Bible  upon  the 
•cushion,  and  finally,  towards  the  close  of  singing,  to  clear  away 
most  effectually  every  obstacle  from  his  speaking  organs.  Such 
behavior  cannot  but  excite  disgust ;  for  it  is  indecent  and  pitiful 
in  the  extreme.  What  would  be  thought  of  that  Christian  as- 
sembly where  a  contribution  should  be  taken  up  in  time  of 
prayer '?  Yet  sometimes  the  last  singing  is  profaned  in  this 
manner. 

But  although  this  depravation  of  the  public  taste  in  regard  to 
sacred  psalmody  is  so  easily  pointed  out  and  condemned,  it  is 
not  so  easily  remedied.  No  attempts  which  have  l^een  hitherto 
made  for  this  end  have  been  crowned  with  any  important  suc- 
cess ;  and  we  have  sometimes  feared  that  there  are  causes  or 
circumstances  affecting  the  case,  whose  existence  has  not  been 
discovered,  or  whose  operation  is  not  well  understood. 

Much  improvement  might  doubtless  be  made  in  our  psalmody, 
if  all  Christians  could  come  to  feel  its  real  importance,  and  could 
be  induced  to  bestow  that  attention  upon  it  which  it  deserves. 
A  fatal  impression  seems  to  rest  on  the  minds  of  most  professing 
Christians,  and  even  of  some  ministers,  that  they  have  neither 
the  ability  or  the  right  to  understand,  or  meddle  with  the  music 
of  the  sanctuary,  because  they  have  never  learned  to  sing. 
Consequently  they  hold  themselves  excused  from  any  particu- 
lar responsibility  in  relation  to  it.  Others,  in  a  few  instances, 
have  inclined  to  the  opposite  error.  Because  they  have  once 
paid  some  attention  to  singing,  they  feel  no  diffidence  whatever 
in  their  own  ideas  respecting  the  art  itself,  or  the  best  method  of 
rendering  it  subservient  to  devotion ;  and  if  their  ideas  happen 
to  be  peculiar,  they  may  be  emboldened  to  put  a  rude  and  dan- 
gerous hand  to  the  work  of  improvement.  We  are  not  of  the 
number  who  insist  that  men  must  bd"  connoisseurs  or  amateurs, 
in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgement  in  these  matters.  Enlight- 
ened common  sense,  influenced  by  good  taste  and  piety,  is  all 
that  is  absolutely  requisite.  But  at  the  same  time  we  do  insist 
that  the  common  sense  of  the  people  at  large,  has  never  yet 
been  sufficiently  enlightened  on  the  subject.  Even  connoisseurs 
and  amateurs  are  frequently,  almost  as  ignorant  as  others,  of  the 
peculiar  genios  of  church  psalmody  ;  and  whai  this  is  the  case, 
•63 
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the  part  they  take  in  its  performaDce  inflicts  a  moeC  0erionB  in- 
jury upon  it 

An  expedient  has  been  resorted  to  in  some  fdaces,  with  a 
view  m<»:e  deeply  to  interest  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  die 
exercise,  which  we  cannot  pat»  unnoticed,  because  we  cannot 
but  consider  it  as  one  of  very  questionable  utility.  We  refer  U> 
what  is  known  by  the  name  of  congiegational  singing ;  whoe 
all  the  assembly  are  encouraged  to  join  in  the  performance.  We 
are  aware,  that  those  by  whose  instrumentality  this  custom  kae 
been  introduced,  are  for  the  most  part  religious  people,  and  thai 
they  are  influenced  in  this  matter  by  the  most  laudable  inten- 
tions. We  honor  them,  moreover,  as  characters  whose  stand- 
ing in  the  community  must  and  ought  to  give  great  weight  to 
their  example  and  opinions.  But  from  these  very  con^tkra- 
tions  it  seems  of  the  more  importance  that  they  should  not  un- 
advisedly give  their  countenance  to  measures  aflfecting  injuri- 
ously the  best  interests  of  the  churches. 

The  most  plausible  plea  for  congregational  singing  is,  that  it 
gives  every  individual  in  the  assembly  an  opportunity  to  jdn  io 
(his  delightful  duty.  But  this  argument  proceeds  on  a  fake 
supposition,  viz.  that  a  person  is  unable  silently  to  unite  in  the 
singing  of  others,  with  the  some  devout  sensibility  as  when  he 
aids  in  the  performance  himself.  Unquestionably,  every  one, 
who  is  capable  of  it,  finds  a  rational  satisfaction  in  the  very  ex- 
ercise of  singing ;  and  when  alone,  his  feelings  may  often  be 
excited  or  soothed,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  melody  which  he 
makes  to  his  own  ear.  But  the  highest  eflfects  of  music  are 
never  experienced  in  this  way  ;  and  it  is  believe<l  that  a  rdi- 
gious  worshipper,  whenever  his  soul  is  deeply  moved  with  pious 
emotion,  by  the  power  of  expressive  melody,  naturally  restrains 
his  voice,  and  even  bis  breath,  to  listen.  Men  love  to  sing,  we 
know ;  but  there  is  more  weeping  among  hearers  than  silv- 
ers. And  surely  no  pious  and  discerning  musician  needs  to  be 
told  that  his  voice  may  be  made  apparently  to  yield  its  most 
kindling  and  melting  strains,  while  his  heart  within  him  is  com- 
paratively unmoved.  Nay,  there  are  not  a  few  of  this  chw, 
who  afiirm  that  the  vocal  performance  of  music  in  public  wor- 
ship, is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  an  impediment  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  highest  devotional  frames ;  and  that  those  who 
constitute  the  choir  do,  in  this  particular,  make  a  personal  sacri- 
fice for  the  public  edification. 

Thus  much  we  have  felt  constrained  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
congregational  singing;  because  we  regard  it  as  decidedly 
prejudicial  to  the  l^  interests  of  church  pealoKNly ;  and  be- 
cause we  have  long  been  not  unconcerned  epectators  of  its  en- 
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Groachmeots,  in  the  disguiBe  of  a  fipiend,  upon  oome  of  the  fair-- 
est  portions  of  the  America  churches.  There  is,  unhappily, 
aoinething  in  its  aspect,  at  the  first  view,  adapted  to  impose  upon 
superficial  observers ;  and  if,  in  the  present  low  state  of  church 
music,  with  the  prevailing  inattention  to  the  science  of  the  sub- 
ject, this  mode  should  be  zealously  recommended  for  general 
use,  and  sanctioned  by  a  few  influential  congregations,  it  might 
find  an  extensive  reception.  Such  an  event  we  do  most  sin- 
cerely deprecate ;  and  we  desire,  while  we  may  hope  to  be  can- 
didly heard,  to  caution  the  churches  against  it.  Let  the  church, 
having  once,  for  good  reasons,  dismissed  this  imperfect  form  of 
psalmody  from  her  use,  be  satisfied  with  what  she  has  done, 
and  never  again  receive  it  into  fiivor ;  at  least  until  the  state  of 
aociety  shall  have  been  so  far  imjNroved  as  to  render  this  sort  of 
performance  essentially  a  difierent  thing  from  what  it  is  at  pres- 
ent 

We  have  already  intimated,  that  the  existing  errors  and  abus- 
es in  the  psalmody  of  the  churches,  chiefly  proceed  fi-om  popular 
igncMrance  of  the  art  of  music  itself;  and  from  superficial  or 
perverted  notions  respecting  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of 
ilevotion  and  praise.  We  cannot,  therefore,  consider  the  way 
as  prepared  for  a  particular  examination  of  the  work  whose  title 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  until  we  have  presented  our 
readers  with  a  brief,  but  distinct  analysis  of  these  first  princijdes. 

Soimd  is  the  principal  element  of  music.  Man  is  so  made, 
that  the  different  qualities  of  simfde  sounds,  especially  when 
(NTolonged  so  as  to  excite  the  discriminating  notice  of  the  ear,, 
will  awaken  various  correspnding  sentiments,  affections  and 
passions  in  the  soul.  Whoever  has  heard  the  roar  of  a  distant 
cataract,  or  listened  to  the  dying  peal  of  thunder,  has  felt  how 
those  inarticulate  sounds,  which  are  mellow  and  deep  and  long 
c<Hitinued,  have  power  to  arrest  and  elevate  the  feelings,  and 
impress  them  with  awe  and  solemnity.  Whoever,  on  an  even- 
ing of  summer,  has  listened  to  the  ^^  harp  of  the  winds,"  as  ii 
sifted  fi'om  the  gales  the  elemental  music  of  nature,  has  felt 
how  sweet  and  deUcate  sounds,  gradually  swelling  and  gradu- 
ally decaying,  can  draw  the  attention  away  from  the  common 
concerns  of  life,  quicken  sensibility,  stimulate  the  fancy,  insin- 
uate by  d^ees  a  softer  train  of  ideas,  and  beguile  the  soul  into 
grief,  or  pity,  or  love.  Instrumental  music  has  often  been  known 
to  draw  tears  firom  those  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  the 
art,  nor  any  unccqnmon  relish  for  it.  The  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans supposed  that  music  could  alleviate  some  kinds  of  bodily 
pain ;  and  certain  it  is  that  a  degree  of  mental  agony,  which 
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no  other  means  could  assuage,  has  sometuBes  yidded  to  the 
witching  persuasion  of  music. 

But  those  sounds  which,  of  all  others,  gain  the  readiest  access 
to  the  human  heart,  are  produced  by  the  human  voice.  The 
superiority  of  the  voice  over  instrumental  music,  in  affecting 
the  heart,  is  principally  owing  to  its  peculiar  expressiyeness  ;  in 
other  words,  its  capability  of  being  modulated  by  the  emotions 
of  the  singer.  Its  simple  notes,  without  the  assistance  of  words, 
when  flowing  from  a  heart  deeply  touched  with  emotion,  have 
an  immediate  effect  upon  the  hearer,  to  awaken  the  same  sen- 
sibility  ;  and  the  pathos  thus  awakened  is  much  deeper  than 
that  which  the  sounds  of  any  mere  instrument  have  power  to 
excite. 

But  some  auxiliary  is  necessary  to  give  to  simple  sounds  a 
definite  signification,  without  which  they  can  excite  only  in- 
definite or  general  emotions.  This  important  auxiliary  the 
voice  is  able  to  furnish,  by  bringing  appropriate  words  into  co- 
partnership with  its  impassioned  tones.  In  the  human  voice  it 
is,  that  music  has  been  "  married  to  immortal  verse  f  and  it  is 
by  virtue  of  such  a  union  that  vocal  music  acquires  that  char- 
acter of  expression,  by  which  it  makes  a  determinate  appeal  to 
our  feelings.  Not  that  the  poetry  which  is  sung  is  itself  the 
seat  of  musical  expression.  It  is  only  the  interpreter  of  it. 
The  poetry  it  is  true,  when  properly  read,  may,  of  itself,  excite 
feeling  in  the  hearer,  but  when  sung,  if  adapted  in  other  respects 
to  the  genius  of  melody,  it  excited  that  feeling  to  a  much  high- 
'  er  pitch,  by  taking  to  its  aid  the  thrilling  and  charming  expres- 
sion of  musical  sounds. 

The  music  of  the  human  vdce,  then,  possesses  two  great 
advantages  above  any  other  ;  first,  its  simple  tcmes  are  capable 
of  being  modulated  in  the  highest  degree  by  emotion ;  and  sec- 
ondly, it  can  explain  the  causes  and  character  of  its  emoticHis 
distinctly  to  the  understanding ;  thus  constituting  the  most  per* 
feet  medium,  through  which  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  sen- 
sibilities of  man. 

Another  important  principle  of  music  is  hartnony.  The 
mind  is  agreeably  aifected  by  the  union  of  sweet  sounds.  This 
union  may  be  more  or  less  perfect ;  or,  rather,  it  may  be  more 
or  less  striking  to  the  ear.  A  greater  degree  of  taste  and  dis- 
crimination is  requisite  in  the  hetfrer,  in  order  that  he  may  per- 
ceive and  enjoy  those  chords  which  are  commonly  called  the 
less  perfect,  than  is  necessary  to  the  full  effect  of  those  whidi 
are  more  palpable^  More  care  and  exactness  is  required  also 
in  the  execution.  And  as  simple  sounds  of  different  qualities 
produce  in  the  mind  effects  essentially  varioui ;  so  it  is  probaUe 
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the  different  musical  chordd  are  severally  adapted  to  give  a  dis- 
tinctive character  to  the  emotions  which  they  excite.  Harmony 
which  is  strong  and  hcAA  is  naturally  exhilarating  ;  while  that 
of  a  delicate  character  is  more  soothing  and  pathetic. 

Hence  in  composing  or  selecting  music  for  the  sanctuary, 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  tunes  adapted,  in  this  respect, 
to  that  measure  of  cultivation  and  refinement  found  among  the 
great  mass  of  worshippers.  Bold  harmony,  like  a  glaring 
color,  appears  less  lovely  as  taste  becomes  more  refined ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  chaste  harmony  is  nearly  lost  on  minds  which 
are  entirely  uncultivated.  For  this  reason  we  are  inclined  to 
beUeve  that  some  of  the  changes,  adopted  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  in  their  excellent  series  of  pubUcations,  in  har- 
monizing anew  the  songs  of  the  temple,  though  real  and  valu- 
able improvements  in  the  judgement  of  amateurs  and  persons 
of  refinement,  may  have  a  tendency,  on  the  whole,  not  only  to 
embarrass  our  common  choirs  in  the  performance  of  church 
music,  but  also,  even  when  nicely  executed,  to  diminish  its 
popular  effect  Taste  is  not  religion,  indeed ;  but  if  the  preach- 
er, m  order  most  effectually  to  impress  divine  truth,  must  regard 
the  taste  of  his  auditors  and  even  condescend  to  it  in  some 
measure,  so  must  the  musician,  whose  art  is  more  exclusively 
concerned  with  the  imaginations  and  sensibilities  of  men. 

A  still  lower,  but  yet  an  indispensable  element  of  music  is 
rhythm.  Some  kind  of  regularity  in  the  measure  of  musical 
notes  being  marked  by  the  voice,  is  essential  to  the  existence 
of  melody ;  and  the  effect  of  the  performance  is  very  much 
heightened  by  a  correspondence  between  the  rhythm  and  the 
other  characteristics  of  the  tune.  Quick  measures,  and  such 
as  are  regularly  unequal,  are  favorable  to  vivacity  ;  those  that 
are  slow  and  uniform,  to  giavity  and  solemnity. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  vocal  music 
has  a  most  fine  and  delicate  structure.  It  is  evident  that  its 
genuine  attributes,  and  consequently  its  legitimate  effects,  must 
be  greatly  impaired  by  that  kind  of  performance  which  is  com- 
mon in  our  churches  ;  and  that  neither  can  be  preserved  a  mo- 
ment amidst  the  jargon  of  congregational  singing.  It  is  like- 
wise clear  that  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that  we  cannot 
experience  the  highest  effect  of  music,  without  imiting  in  it  with 
our  own  voices,  is  wholly  without  foundation.  Music  is  addressed 
exclusively  to  the  ear,  as  much  as  colors  are  to  the  eye  ;  and  it 
is  quite  as  essential  to  the  highest  effect  of  a  beautiful  painting, 
that  we  should  add  some  touches  to  it  ourselves,  as  that  we 
should  contribute  some  strains  of  our  own  to  the  music  we  hear, 
in  order  to  heighten  its  effect  on  our  feelings.    This  mistake 
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appears  to  be  peculiar  to  religious  music.  Why  do  we  never 
incline  to  add  our  voices  to  the- enchanting  tones  of  the  JEoUan 
Harp  ?  Why  does  every  person  of  sensibility  choose  to  listen  in 
silence  to  the  strains  of  a  lovely  song  ?  Because  here  we  have 
no  theory  ;  we  follow  nature  :  and  here  the  sensibilities  that  are 
touched  are  never  dead  or  dull,  as,  too  often,  is  the  case  with 
those  of  piety.  Surely  there  is  a  silent  song  as  weU  as  a  silent 
prayer ;  and  whenever  this  shall  be  fully  understood  and  be- 
lieved among  Christians,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  expect  to 
see  sacred  psalmody  more  justly  appreciated  and  more  prc^tably 
employed. 

But  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  attainment  of  excellence 
in  church  psalmody  is  the  defect  of  a  lyrical  or  musical  character, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  in  use.  The  poet 
and  the  musician  have  considered  themselves  as  acting  each  in  an 
exclusive  sphere ;  and  hence,  except  by  accident,  there  has  been 
none  of  that  nice  correspondence  in  the  spirit  and  method  of 
their  respective  compositions,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
genuine  psalmody.  For  psalmody  is  neither  poetry  nor  musiC) 
but  a  combination  of  both ;  in  which  the  words  must  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  music,  as  really  as  the  music  to  the  words. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  lyric  poetry,  or  that  which 
is  adapted  to  be  sung,  can  be  illustrated  only  by  a  reference  to 
the  elementary  principles  of  vocal  music.  The  first  of  these, 
according  to  the  analysis  above  presented,  is  the  melody  of  sim- 
ple sounds.  This  property  of  the  sounds  made  by  the  human 
voice  depends  on  their  being  prolonged  in  utterance,  with  a  pe- 
culiar conformation  of  the  vocal  organs.  We  need  not  describe 
this  conformation.  Every  skilful  performer  knows  what  it  is ; 
and  every  person  knows,  that  some  particular  adjustment  of  the 
mouth  is  required  in  singing.  Poetry  then,  which  is  adapted 
to  be  sung,  must, be  composed  of  syllables  and  words  which  are 
capable  of  melodious  uttemnce.  They  must  be  such  as  can  be 
dwelt  upon  at  pleasure,  without  preventing  or  embarrassing 
that  conformation  of  the  organs  which  imparts  to  vocal  tones 
their  melodious  property.  The  singer  should  have  words, 
which  he  will  not  be  tempted  to  distort  in  order  to  display  the 
agreeable  qualities  of  his  voice,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  obbged 
to  pronounce  distinctly,  at  a  sacrifice  of  aU  its  volume  and 
sweetness.  The  lyric  poet,  therefore,  must  be  able  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  melodious  and  unmelodious  words  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  must  limit  himself,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  for- 
mer class :  the  other  portion  of  the  language,  being  regarded 
by  him  ahnost  as  though  it  were  not  in  existence.  It  will  be 
fleen  that  his  vocabulary  must  be  much  more  drcumscrfted  than 
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that  oi  the  ordinary  poet.  A  great  lyric  poet  in  the  Italian 
language — a  laoguage  which,  in  comparison  with  the  English, 
is  '^  music  itself" — was  unable  to  make  use  of  more  than  six  or 
seven  thousand  words,  out  of  the  forty  four  thousand  which  the 
language  contains.  But  our  own  poets,  while,  in  writing  for 
music,  they  have  far  more  occasion  for  a  select  diaion,  seem 
hardly  to  have  exercised  any  particular  care  on  the  subject 

Words  which  require,  in  pronunciation,  a  hissing  or  a  nasal 
sound,  and  such  as  cimtain  a  mute,  double  consonant,  or  even 
a  slender  vowel,  especially  if  two  or  more  of  these  elements 
concur  in  the  same  word,  are  generally  unfit  for  singing  ;  and 
many  of  them  are  incapable  of  melodious  utterance.  Such  are 
the  words  spirit,  spake,  works,  sheaves,  vaM,  distant,  tangtte, 
bliss,  blest,  opprest,  ragged,  error,  lingrir^,  neglect,  char- 
acter,  d^c.  which  are  found  in  all  our  collections  of  psalms  and 
hymus.  It  is  doubtless  quite  impossible  for  the  poet  to  shun  all 
such  words  as  these ;  but  our  church  psalmody  would  have 
been  very  different  from  what  it  now  is,  if  its  authors  had  well 
understood  this  principle,  and  paid  a  scrupulous  attention  to  it, 
in  the  ch(rice  of  words.  Then  singers  would  never  have  been 
required  to  break  their  jaws  to  such  lines  as  the  fdlowing : 

That  man  may  last,  bat  never  lives 
Who  much  receives,  but  nothing  gives, 
Wh6m  none  can  love,  whom  none  can  thank. 
Creation's  blot,  creation's  blank. 

Hynrn  159,  Dwighfa  Col, 

Oor  lifb,  while  thou  preserv'st  that  life, 

H,  46,  Dwigkt. 

That  oil  selects  its  proudest  foes. 

H.  381,  VtOagt  Hynmi, 

That  must  be  but  a  troubled  stream  of  sound,  if  it  be  a  stream 
at  all,  which  falters  from  a  singer's  throat,  when  clogged  and 
convulsed  by  the  pronunciation  of  such  syllables  as  these.  It 
is  impossible  that  it  should  yield  a  single  tone  of  real  melody. 
Another  principle  of  music  is  rhythm  or  reeular  accent  If 
this  is  not  preserved  in  singing,  the  effect  of  tne  melody  is  in  a 
great  measure  lost.  There  is  no  danger  that  poetry  will  be 
written  without  accent ;  but  what  is  required,  in  order  to  mu- 
sical adaptation,  is  a  perfect  correspondence  between  the  accent 
of  the  words  and  the  rhythm  of  the  music  to  which  they  are 
sung.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  attaining  this,  were  it 
attentively  regarded  in  the  original  composition  of  hymns.  Ev- 
ery tyro  in  music  knows  tbat  tunes  are  divided  into  equal 
measures,  and  that  the  stress  of  voice  in  singing  falls  invariaUy 
upon  thid  first  part  of  each  measure.    In  conformity  with  this 
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priDciple,  many  tunes  are  constructed  with  a  long  note  and  a 
short  alternately,  or  with  one  long  and  two  short  Let  the 
composer  of  sacred  psalmody,  therefore,  observe  what  measures 
are  employed  in  common.  paeJm-tunes,  and  employ  such  feet 
only  as  will  correspond  with  them.  He  may  choose  from 
among  them  such  as  his  taste  prefers,  or  such  as  are  most  suita- 
ble to  his  subject ;  but,  having  made  his  choice,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  adhere  to  it  uniformly,  through  all  the  stanzas 
of  the  same  hjrmn.  A  promiscuous  jumble  of  feet,  though  it 
may  be  consistent  with  the  melody  of  verse,  and  therefore  be 
found  in  good  poetry,  is  totcdly  inconsistent  with  musical  adap- 
tation, because  incompatible  with  the  regular  rhythm  of  vocal 
melody.  And,  as  the  same  tune  must  be  sung  to  several  stan- 
zas, it  will  be  in  vain  that  the  musical  composer,  or  the  chorMa 
may  have  hit  upon  a  tolerable  correspondence  between  the 
music  and  the  poetry,  in  the  first  verse,  if  the  structure  of  the 
hymn,  in  respect  to  accent,  is  not  regular  throughout. 

The  measure  most  commonly  employed  in  sacred  poetry  b 
the  lamhicj  consisting  of  a  short  and  a  long  syllable.  But  a 
very  frequent  irregulajity  is  occasioned  by  the  intermixture  of 
the  Trochaic  foot,  consisting  of  a  long  and  a  short  syllaUe ; 
which,  being  prefixed  to  an  Iambus,*  has  an  effect  like  the 
Dactyls  of  Latin  Hexameter.  This  more  commonly  occurs  in 
the  beginning  of  the  line,  and  generally  in  the  first  Une  of  the 
stanza ;  as  in  the  following. 

Ldrd  in  tJU  mffrning  UiOa  shilt  hear 
My  y5ice  Ascending  high ; 
To  thee  will  I  direct  my  priyer, 
Td  thee  lift  ap  mine  eye. 

It  is  often  found,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  other  lines,  and 
sometimes,  after  a  pause,  in  the  middle  of  a  line.  There  is  an 
example  of  each  kind  in  the  following  stanza. 


Awake,  my  soul,  etretch  every  nerve, 
And  press  with  vigor  on ; 
A  heavenly  race  demands  thy  zeal, 
And  in  Immortal  crown. 


To  correspond  with  the  pref  aiUng  rhythm  of  poetry,  psalm- 
tunes  are  usually  commenced  with  an  unaccented  note.  When- 
ever the  choir  encounters  a  Trochee,  therefore,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  stailza  (and  the  effect  is  the  same  elsewhere)  the  natural 
accent  of  the  syllables  is  directly  inverted ;  an  important  sylla- 
ble or  word  being  passed  over  lightly,  and  an  unimportant  one, 
perhaps  a  mere.connective  particle,  raised  into  great  prominence ; 
thus  rendering  the  performance  utterly  unmeaning,  and 
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times  <|uke  ludioroos.  If  the  6tb  Psalm,  for  example,  is  sung 
in  the  tune  of  WoImoI,  as  indicated  in  Worcester's  Collection, 
(his  difficulty  will  be  meC  with  in  the  beginning  of  every  one 
of  the  five  first  stanzas. 


iliSiii 

Lord   tn   the    mora  •  ing     tboa   shall   hear. 
Up  to  the  hills  where  Christ  has  gone. 
Thoa  art  a  God  before  whoae  sight 
Bat  to  thy  house  will  I  resort. 
Oh  may  thy  Spirit  guide  my  feet. 

Should  the  psalm  be  sung  in  triple  time,  as  in  Mear,  for  in- 
stance,  the  effect  must  be  still  worse. — In  other  instances  with- 
out number,  we  hear  words  accented  like  the  following ;  Fear- 
less^  3low4j/,  cheeV'ful,  pleas  wr^.*?,  un-rfer,  pard  'nin^,  raor-/a/^, 
glo-ry,  An- ffelsy  AR-roriy  Is-rac/,  Je-stis^  ler-ri-ble.  Many  gross 
improprieties  in  emphasis,  likewise,  are  occasioned  in  the  same 
way.  Take  the  following  illustrations.  Oh  !  could  we  make 
our  doubts  remove.— Wo  to  the  wretch. — Hark  !  the  Redeemer. 
— Grace  !  Uis  a  sweet  <fec. 

But  if  this  change  of  measures  were  as  regular  in  all  other 
psalms  and  hymns,  as  in  the  one  above  referred  to,  we  should 
be  less  disposed  to  complain.  It  is  one  of  so  frequent  occurrence 
in  this  part  of  the  stanza,  that  many  tunes  have  been  construct- 
ed so  as  to  secure,  in  such  cases,  a  corresponding  accent.  At- 
tentive to  this  circumstance,  the  Authors  of  the  "Church 
Psalmody,"  have  prefixed  Dedham  to  the  6th  Psalm. 

Lord   In   ih6   morning   thdu   shftlt   he&r. 

The  first  lines  of  the  stanzas  of  this  Psalm  being  constructed 
alike,  the  adaptation  here  is  perfect.  But  the  difficulty  is,  that 
in  ninety  nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  there  is  no  such  uniform- 
ity in  the  location  of  the  Trochaic  foot. 

An  essential  distinction,  then,  between  an  ode  or  a  hymn, 
and  all  other  poetry  is,  or  ought  to  be,  that  the  latter  admits  of 
some  variety  of  metrical  structure  in  the  same  piece,  while  the 
former  does  not.  No  one,  who  has  not  carefully  examined  the 
subject,  is  aware  to  what  an  extent  this  principle  has  been  dia- 
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regarded  by  the  auth<Mr8  of  our  psalmody.  We  risk  nothing  id 
the  assertion,  that  the  various  collectiims  now  in  use  among  \is 
scarcely  contain  a  single  psalm  or  hymn,  in  which  the  singer 
is  not  obliged  often  to  violate  the  accent,  either  of  the  music  or 
of  the  words ;  or  so  to  hold  the  balance  between  them,  as  U> 
throw  both  into  undistinguished  obscurity.  Now,  why  this  per- 
petual war  between  parties,  whose  mutual  interest  and  desire 
it  is  to  embrace  and  sustain  each  other  ?  There  was  no  origi- 
nal necessity  for  it.  It  is  most  unnatural  and  ridiculous.  And 
while  the  same  occasion  for  it  shall  continue  as  at  present,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  in  this 
department  of  sacred  worship. 

To  the  notice  of  tliese  defects  in  the  mechanical  structure  rf 
sacred  lyric  poetry,  we  are  sorry  to  have  occasion  lo  add  the 
mention  of  another,  which  more  seriously  implicates  the  genius 
and  even  the  common  judgement  of  its  authors,  because  ii  lies 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  materials  which  they  have  selected 
for  their  work.  We  refer  to  the  dry,  argumentative,  didactic, 
narrative,  paraphrastic  or  prosaic  character  of  a  great  proportion 
of  the  stanzas,  and  of  many  whole  pieces,  with  which  our  books 
of  church  psalmody  are  filled.  One  would  think  it  were  suffi- 
ciently evident,  at  least  to  all  men  of  education  and  taste,  that 
none  but  a  poetical  subject  is  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  music ; 
and  that  music  can  never  combine  with  any  words  but  such  as 
contain  the  substance  of  poetry,  without  compromizing  the  very 
attribute  on  account  of  which  its  alliance  is  sought.  The  precise 
reason  why  melody  and  poetry  are  capable  of  uniting  their 
powers,  is  because  to  a  certain  extent,  the  province  of  each 
is  the  same,  viz.  to  express  and  excite  emotion.  Verses  there- 
fore, (for  .we  cannot  call  them  poetry,)  which  never  sprung  from 
feeling,  and  have  no  tendency  to  excite  feeling,  are  totally  un- 
fit for  this  heavenly  union.  It  is  in  vain,  nay  worse  than  in 
vain,  that  men  have  attempted  to  effect  such  a  union.  Mudc 
must  have  the  spirit  of  poetry  for  its  partner  and  interpreter,  or 
it  is  better  alone.  It  is  impossible  for  the  singer  to  throw  pathos 
into  the  tones  of  his  voice,  while  the  subject  of  the  hymn  neces^ 
sarily  excludes  all  emotion  from  his  heart.  Yet  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  psalms  and  hymns  given  us  to  be  sung  in  our  wor- 
shipping assemblies,  are  nothing,  at  best,  but  the  mere  form  of 
poetry,  without  the  power.  They  have  the  fabric  of  stanzas^ 
measures  and  rhymes,  in  various  degrees  of  perfection ;  but  the 
noetical  subject  matter  is  not  there ; — ^mere  dry  bones,  without 
^csn,  sinews,  or  soul !  What  can  it  avail  to  chain  the  living, 
aspiring  spirit  of  melody  to  this  unsightly  skeleton  !  WiU  it 
produce  effective  psalmody  ? 
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It  is  at  once  a  grief  and  an  insult  to  the  musician,  to  offer 
him  a  doctrine,  a  (tiscossion,  an  argument,  or  an  exhortation 
for  the  subject  of  his  song.  It  is  the  business  of  the  preacher, 
not  of  the  singer,  to  indoctrinate,  instruct  and  convince  his  au- 
dience. The  hymn,  therefore,  iihould  only  convey  such  a  ref- 
erence to  the  doctrine  or  dutydnculcated  by  the  preacher,  as 
falls  naturally  within  the  compass  of  poetical  allusion  ;  while  its 
grand  aim  should  be,  to  furnish  the  singer  with  all  those  senti- 
ments and  emotions,  appropriate  to  that  subject,  which  come 
within  the  province  of  musical  expression.  And  it  should  be 
so  composed  in  respect  to  diction,  and  grammatical  and  rhetor- 
ical construction,  as  most  effectually  to  aid  the  singer  to  express 
the  emotion,  which  it  awakens  in  his  heart  Let  him  have 
only  "  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn-"  "  Give  to 
the  musician,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,  "  as  many  images  and 
sentiments  to  express  as  possible,  for  the  passions  sing ;  the  un- 
derstanding only  speaks." 

But  what  is  there  for  the  passions  to  sing  in  such  lines  as  the 
following  1 

Go  imitate  the  ffr&ce  divine, 
The  grace  thathlares  like  a  sun; 
Hold  forth  tout  fair,  though  feeble  light. 
Through  all  your  lives  let  mercy  run : 

Upon  your  bounty's  willing  wings, 
:Swifl  kt  the  great  salvation  fly ; 
The  hungry  feed,  the  naked  clothe. 
To  pain  and  sickness  help  ap]^y: 

Pity  the  weeping  widow's  woe, 
And  be  her  counseUor  and  stay ; 
Adopt  the  fatherless,  and  smooth 
To  useful,  happy  liiie  his  way. 

Hymn  120,  DtoighVs  Col. 

'*Tis  not  the  law  often  commands. 
On  holy  Slnai  given, 
And  sent  to  men  by  Moses'  hands. 
Can  bring  us  safie  to  heaven. 

""ris  not  the  blood  which  Aaron  spilt, 
^or  smoke  of  sweetest  smell ; 
Can  buy  the  pardon  of  our  guilt. 
Or  save  our  soids  from  hell. 

Want,  Hymn  124,  Book  9. 

We  have  not  quoted  these  as  the  worst  specimens  of  the 
kind,  but  as  examines  of  a  large  class  of  pieces  with  which  all 
our  books  of  church  psalmody  abound.  We  do  not  say  that 
hymns  of  this  kind  may  not  be  profitable  for  any  purpose,  but 
certainly  they  are  not  adapted  to  be  sung ;  and  the  attempt  to 
slog  them  is  what  serves,  {hotb  than  any  thing  else^  to  render 
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the  music  of  the  sanctuary  an  unmeaning  and  fifMritleas  per- 
formance. They  occupy  so  krge  a  space  in  our  Psalm  Books, 
to  the  exclusion  of  better  pieces,  that  minbters  cannot  always 
pass  over  them  if  they  would;  and  isome  ministers,  from  a 
want  of  enlightened  musical  taste,  and  a  felse  idea  of  adapta- 
tion to  their  discourses,  select  them,  in  preference  to  others, 
which  have  a  more  slight  allusion  to  their  subject.  There  are 
ministers,  we  are  almost  ready  to  believe,  who,  should  they  find 
a  hymn  to  follow  their  sermon,  containing  a  precise  recapitula- 
tion of  their  heads  of  argument  and  apfdication^  would  think  it 
the  very  perfection  of  appropriateness.  We  do  not  intend,  how- 
ever, to  waste  our  time  in  complaining  of  ministers.  No  refor- 
mation can  be  effected  in  this  particular,  that  is  worthy  of  cod- 
sideration,  so  long  as  the  psahnody  in  use  is  not  thoroughly 
eiq)urgated. 

A  Psalm  Book,  written  or  compiled  in  an  enlightened  and 
strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  musical  adaptation  and 
expression,  we  have  for  years  r^arded  as  a  desideratum  of  the 
highest  importance.  Such,  however,  in  our  apprehension, 
would  be  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  that  we 
had  little  hope  of  seeing  it  attempted.  In  the  first  place,  all 
the  sacred  lyric  poetry  in  the  language  must  be  collected  and 
examined,  in  search  after  mat^ials  of  the  right  quality ;  suad, 
even  then,  the  compfler  must  include  in  his  selections  many  of 
secondary  merit,  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  number  and 
variety ;  especially  as  the  Christian  public  would  not  tolerate 
the  entire  omission  of  any  considerable  number  of  the  psalmcs. 
In  the  next  place,  a  task  severe  still  must  be  performed,  in  the 
critical  revision  of  these  materials,  which,  from  a  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  the  church  whose  property  they  now  are,  must,  with- 
out fear  or  favor  of  any  of  their  authors,  be  made  to  undeigo 
abridgement,  transposition,  and  verbal  altemtions,  until  a  tdera- 
ble  correspondence  should  be  attained  between  their  structure 
and  that  of  sacred  music,  in  simplicity,  euphony,  accent^  pauses^ 
&c.  A  consideration  which  rendered  sucb  an  undertaking  the 
more  improbable,  in  our  view,  was  that  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
individual  enterprize.  As  it  was  one  which  the  churches  would 
not  be  likdy  at  first  to  appreciate,  they  would  not  call  for  it  nor 
authorize  it  beforehand  ;  and,  perhaps,  from  long  habits  of  neg- 
ligence and  endurance  on  this  subject,  they  would  be  slow  to 
accept  the  benefits  of  it,  when  the  work  sbould  be  completed. 
We  were  prepared,  therefore,  with  no  less  agreeable  surprize 
than  cordial  congratulation,  to  greet  the  appearance  of  the  work 
before  us — a  work  designed  by  its  compilers  to  supply  the  very 
denderatum  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
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The  compilers  of  this  work  are  Messrs.  Lowell  Mason  and 
David  Greene,  of  this  city,  the  former  of  whom  has  been,  for 
several  years  President  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and 
the  latter  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions.  Keteri  we  believe,  has  an 
edition  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  proceeded  from  hands  more  ably 
and  variously  qualified,  and  more  likely,  in  every  point,  to  do 
justice  to  the  undertaking.  They  had  not,  it  is  true,  the  ad- 
vantage nor  the  disadvantage  of  being  designated  for  the  task 
by  some  Ecclesiastical  Body,  as  others  have  been  before  them, 
merely  because  they  were  great  Divines  or  learned  Presidents 
of  C(jlleges  ;  but,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  tliey  took  it  up 
of  their  own  free-will,  and  on  their  own  responsibility,  after  pa- 
tient and  profound  study  into  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  and 
under  deep  impressions  of  its  importance  to  the  cause  of  piety. 

The  peculiarity  of  their  design  in  this  undertaking,  als(3  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  all  the  previous  compilers  of  Psalmody  in 
this  country.  Dr.  D wight  undertook,  first,  to  accommodate 
Watts'  version  of  the  Psalms  to  our  new  Republican  Institu- 
tions; secondly,  to  versify  some  which  Watts  had  omitted; 
thirdly,  to  enlarge  the  number  of  proper  metres ;  and  finally, 
which  was  his  great  object,  to  extend  the  collection  of  Hymns 
so  as  to  embrace  some,  if  possible,  which  should  be  "  adapted  to 
every  religious  subject."  Now  surely  we  shall  not  question  the 
ability  of  Dr.  Dwight  to  judge  of  the  adaptation  of  hymns  to 
"  every  religious  subject"  But  as  to  their  fitness  for  musical 
execution  and  expression — that  was  a  thing,  probably,  but  little 
thought  of  by  any  body  at  that  time.  Dr.  Dwight  was  every 
thing  which  one  man  could  well  be,  and  he  accomplished  all, 
in  this  case,  that  was  asked  of  him;  but  there  fa  evidence 
enough  from  his  Psalm  Book  that  he  was  not  a  l3nric  poet,  and 
that  it  was  no  part  of  his  conception,  in  thfa  undertaking,  to 
improve  the  lyric  character  of  our  Psalmody.  Not  only  are  his 
own  versifications  and  selections  generally  unlyrical,  but  he  has- 
frequently  altered  Watts'  lines,  for  the  sake  of  more  grammati- 
cal accuracy  or  philosophical  precision,  in  such  a  manner  as 
nearly  to  spoil  them  for  musical  enunciation. 

Dr.  Worcester's  design,  hke  Dr.  D  wight's,  was  principally  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  subjects  in  Watts,  by  selections  from 
various  authors ;  to  make  room  for  which,  he  abridged  Watts 
in  those  parts  where  he  considered  him  as  redundant,  or  thought 
hfa  hymns  inferior  to  those  which  he  had  selected  on  the  same 
topics.  In  all  other  respects,  he  left  the  poetiy  as  he  found  it. 
He  indicated,  also,  in  what  tunes,  and  with  what  expression  of 
Toice,  the  psalms  and  hymns  ought  to  be  sung ;  but  be  never 
•54 
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seems  to  have  inquired,  judging  from  the  character  of  hid  select 
hynms,  whether  the  pieces  themselves  were  such,  either  in  tkeir 
matter  or  structure,  as  it  would  be  possible  to  stng  at  all,  in  the 
true  s^nse  of  the  word. 

But  the  Compilers  of  the  work  before  us,  while  they  have 
disregarded  none  of  the  objects  aimed  at  by  their  predeceseon, 
have  made  it  their  great  design,  to  present  the  public  with  a 
Psalm  Book,  all  of  which  shall  be  adapted  to  be  sung  wUk 
ease,  animation  and  deep  feeli'ng  ;  in  other  words,  a  book 
strictly  lyrical  and  devotional.  They  have  aimed  to  include 
only  such  pieces  as  are  fitted  to  excite  emotion,  and  so  con- 
structed that  the  singer  may  express  the  emotions  they  excite. 
It  has  been  their  design,  in  this  work,  to  present  to  the  singer 
only  that  species  of  poetry,  with  the  pathos  of  which  music  may 
combine,  so  as  more  or  less  to  heighten  its  effect  upon  the  feel- 
ings ;  thus  making  Church  Psalmody,  what  it  ought  to  be,  a 
literal  counterpart  to  Church  Music. 

As  we  should  have  anticipated,  they  have  been  obliged  tobe- 
stow  great  pains  in  the  collection  of  sufficient  matter  of  a  suita- 
ble quality  for  their  work.  This  will  be  evident,  and  likewise 
their  faithfulness  in  executing  this  part  of  their  labor,  from 
their  account  of  the  sources  from  which  their  materials  have 
been  drawn. 

**  Besides  the  version  of  the  psalms  by  Dr.  Watts,  and  those  yersions  that 
preceded  his,  and  those  of  some  other  authors  of  less  note,  made  since  his 
time,  use  has  been  made  of  two  nearly  entire  versions,  and  one  very  exten- 
sive collection  recently  published  in  England.  Versions  of  many  sin^ 
psalmi}  h;ive  been  found  scattered  through  the  several  collections  of  hymns 
wliich  have  been  examined.  In  selectmg  the  hymns,  in  addition  to  the 
hymn-books  used  by  the  various  denominations  of  Christians  in  the  United 
States,  the  compilers  have  examined  eight  or  ten  extensive  general  collec- 
tions of  hymns,  besides  a  large  number  of  smaller  collections,  published  in 
England,  and  which  have  never  been  republished,  or  for  sale  in  this  country. 
In  Uiese  and  other  works,  they  suppose  that  they  have  examined  nearly  ul 
the  good  lyric  poetry  in  the  English  language." 

Our  readers  may  see,  from  the  following  extracts,  with  what 
kind  of  discrimination  the  Compilers  have  treated  the  immense, 
promiscuous  mass  of  materials  they  had  brought  before  them ; 
also  what  liberties  they  have  taken,  and  what  pains  they  have 
bestowed,  in  the  improvement  of  such  as  they  found  substan- 
tially excellent,  and  capable  of  being  wrought  into  their  work. 

**  In  selectinc  and  arranging  these  materials,  the  oompilerB  have  aimed  to 
make  a  hymnrbook  of  a  throughly  evangelical  charaeUTf  in  doctrine  and  syiriii 
>  and  as  highly  lyrical  as  the  materials,  with  such  labor  as  could  be  bestowed 
upon  them,  would  permit.  The^  have,  accoi'dinffly,  rejected  a  large  amoont 
or  seligious  poetiy,  excellent  in  itself,  so  far  as  Uie  sentinkents  ana  languige 
are  concerned,  and  aimed  to  select  only  such  pieces  as  are  adapted  to  be  nmg- 
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At  the  Mune  piece  wae  often  found  with  UB|portant  vutetkme)  ia  difbrent 
books,  they  hare  aimed  to  lelect  that  copy  which  teemed  best  suited  to  the 
dengn  of  thb  work,  without  inoniring  bow  the  antiior  originally  wrote  it. 
They  have  treated  the  hymns  which  have  come  before  tiiem  as  public  prop- 
er^, which  thejT  had  a  right  to  modify  and  use  up,  according  to  their  own 
judgement .  Omissions,  abridgements,  alterations,  and  changes  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stansas  hare,  therefore,  been  made  with  freedom,  whenever  it 
appeared  that  the  piece  could  thereby  be  improved.  These  alteratioiis  have 
been  made  principally  to  avoid  prosaic  and  unimpassioned  passages :  low  or 
otherwise  unsuitable  imafferv  or  expression ;  abrubt  transiticms ;  unmeaning 
and  cumberous  words  and  clauses ;  long,  complicated  and  obscure  sentences ; 
feeble  connectives ;  long  words,  and  hush  and  slender  syllables ;  a  wrong  po- 
sition of  the  accent  and  pauses ;  the  anticlimactic  structure  ;  and  a  cKsagree- 
ment  in  the  form  and  ryhthm  of  the  several  stanias. 

''  A  considerable  number  of  pieces,  possessing  less  of  a  lyrical  character 
than  is  desirable,  have  been  retamed ;  partly  because  the  subjects  were  impor- 
tant, and  nothing  better  on  them  could  be  found,  and  partly  because,  though 
not  well  adapteato  public  worship  generally,  they  might  be  useftil  on  special 
occasions,  or  for  families  and  individuals."* 

The  Compilers,  in  their  preface,  have  given  their  own  views 
particularly,  though  concisely,  of  what  the  poetry  of  sacred 
psalraody  ought  to  be.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  extract 
this  portion  entire  ;  but  we  will  give  our  readers  such  quota- 
tions as  will  enable  them  to  understand  by  what  just  principles 
these  gentlemen  have  been  guided  in  their  labors. 

Their  remarks  are  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Matter  and 
Structure. 

"  As  to  the  Matter  proper  for  lyric  poetry. 

"  1.  The  aim  of  all  lyric  poetry  should  be  to  express  emotion j  and  the  sen- 
thnenis  should  be  such  as  are  adapted  to  this  end. 

*^  Sacred  lyric  poetry  may  express  every  class  of  emotions  which  it  is  pro- 
per for  man  to  express  in  acts  of  worship,  bat  especially  such  as  are  implied 
m  ascriptions  of  praise.  It  should  generally  be  addressed  direcUy  to  God,  or  . 
else  it  should  consist  of  rehearsals  of  truths  and  events,  or  exhortations  and 
appeals  to  the  hearts  of  men,  which  are  directly  adapted  to  turn  the  thoughts 
to  Ood,  and  fill  the  soul  with  emotions  towards  him. 

<(  One  author  of  hymns  has  filled  a  large  book  with  pieces,  most  of  which 
were  written  as  supplements  to  sermons,  and  se^m  to  be  little  more  than  ab- 
stracts, expressed  in  rhyme,  of  the  sentiments  which  had  just  been  delivered. 
As  such  they  may  be  verv  good ;  but  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  bet- 
ter adapted  to  musical eflffict,  than  a  table  of  contents  or  the  synopsis  of  an  ar- 
gtiment.  They  may  be  set  to  music  so  that  each  syllable  shall  correspond  to 
a  note  of  a  tune,  but  they  cannot  be  sung.  This  forcibly  bringing  syllables 
and  notes  into  contact,  and  pronouncing  them  together,  is  not  singing,  any 
more  than  noise  is  music. 

*  In  regard  to  the  propriety  of  allerations  in  the  Psalmody  of  Wattfl.  and  to  ibe 
character  of  tbe  alterations  in  the  work  before  us,  the  following  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  a  large  and  respectable  Committee  of  tbe  Pastoral  Association  of  Massa- 
chusetts, of  whicn  the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter  of  Andover  was  Cbainnan.  ''  They  (tbe  Com- 
mittee) are  of  opinion  that  the  inter^ts  of  public  worship  do  require  both  abridgement 
and  omi^ion  in  Walts'  Psalms  and  Hymns  ,  as  these  contain  many  passages  which 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  read  in  public,  and  which  could  not  certainly  now  be  read  in 
{>ublic  with  propriety.''—-"  In  respect  to  verbal  alterations,  as  well  as  the  transposi- 
tion of  stanzas,  and  parts  of  stanzas,  the  Editors  have,  in  our  opinioD,  exettUed  ttuir 
tatk  with  great  mcceu" 
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'<  2.  ThttJMntimeiiti  aad  imagery  should  be  gnmty  digmifisdj  «mI  cmtftitmd 
to  the  taste  and  habits  of  the  age. 

**  3.  Hyuuui  shoald  poMess  tmtCy.  All  the  subjects  brought  into  a  hjom 
should  be  of  such  a  character,  and  so  connected,  as  to  {<am  one  group,  s&ike 
the  mind  atone  view, and  conspire  to  produce  one  effect. 

<^  4.  Erery  line  should  be  full  t*f  meaning.  An  unmeaning  line  or  word, 
thrown  in  to  make  out  the  rhyme  or  measure,  is  like  a  dead  Umb  on  a  liTuif 
body— a  cumberous  deformity,  better  amputated  than  retained. — In  many  in« 
stances  in  this  book,  hymns  in  long  metre  have  been  changed  into  common  or 
short  metre )  by  merely  discumbering  the  lines  of  their  lifeless  members. 

Under  the  head  of  Structure,  the  following  characteristics  are  mention- 
ed as  being  essential  to  good  lyric  poetry. 

"  I.  Plain  style. 

^*  2.  £very  sentence  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  eaqfress  emotion. 

**  3.  Sentences  and  clauses  should  contain,  as  far  as  practicable," — *^  com- 
plete sense  m  themselves. 

^'  4.  The  structure  of  each  slanza  should  be  such,  that  the  mind  shall  per- 
ceioe  the  meaning  immediately.  All  hj^pothetical  clauses  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning, or  other  clauses  containing  positions  or  arguments,  haying  reference  to 
some  conclusion  which  is  to  follow,  are  to  be  avoided. 

**  5.  The  words  should  be  easy  of  enunciation^  and  capable  of  being  dwelt 
upon,  without  seeming  harsh  or  unnatural. 

"  6.  The  pauses  should  be  arranged  vnth  rrference  to  tffoHt. 

<<  7.  The  accented  parts  of  the  stanza  should  correspond  with  the  accented 
notes  of  the  tune. 

**  8.  The  several  stanzas  of  a  hymn  should  possess  a  good  degree  of  anti- 
formityjBB  to  measure,  accent  and  palises. 

<<  9.  Each  stanza,  and  the  whole  hymn,  should  be  so  constructed,  that  the 
importance  of  the  sentiments,  the  force  of  expression,  the  emotion  and  the 
general  effect  of  the  piece,  shall  be  increasing  through  to  the  end.'* 

In  these  paragraphs,  and  the  parts  connected  with  them, 
which  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit,  the  Compilers  have  pre- 
sented us  with  their  beau  ideal  of  sacred  lyric  poetry.  They 
expressly  disclaim,  of  course,  any  pretension  that  their  book  is 
entirely  free  from  the  faults  here  referred  to.  Such  perfection 
would,  indeed,  be  impossible  to  any  etfort,  short  of  that  Avhicb 
should  originate  the  materials  themselves.  But,  in  the  work  of 
compilation,  they  have  kept  these  principles  constantly  in  view, 
with  an  endeavor  to  bring  their  materials  as  near  to  their  stand- 
ard of  perfection  as  possible  ;  and  "  in  innumerable  instances," 
they  remark,  ^^  such  faults,  as  have  here  been  noticed,  have 
been  corrected." 

We  proceed  to  give  a  few  illustrations  from  the  work  before 
us,  not  tlic  most  striking  probably  which  might  be  given,  but 
such  as  have  occurred  to  us,  of  the  many  improvements  made 
in  accordance  with  the  above  principles. 

In  selecting  the  seventy-fourth  hymn,  second  Book,  from 
Watts,  Messrs.  Mason  and  Green  have  omitted  the  two  follow- 
ing stanzas  as  belonging  more  properly  to  the  sermon. 

"  On  us  he  bids  the  sun 

Shed  his  reviving  rajrs ; 
For  us  the  skies  their  circles  run 

To  lengthen  out  our  days. 
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<<  The  Imitet  obey  their  Ood, 

And  bow  their  necks  to  men ; 
Bat  we  more  baee,  more  bratkh  thingi. 

Reject  his  easy  reifn." 

The  unity  of  the  hyimi  is  not  impaired  by  this  omission,  and 
the  whole,  as  it  appears  in  the  Church  Psalmody,  is  character- 
ized by  deep  emotion. 

The  following  stanzas,  from  the  middle  of  the  forty-ninth 
hymn,  Dwight's  selection,  which  contain  a  speculation  on  the 
accordance  of  reason  with  truth,  and  the  struggle  in  the  hu- 
man'breast  between  reason  and  sinful  inclination,  are  omitted 
on  the  same  principle. 

My  reason  tells  me  thy  command* 

Are  holy,  just,  and  true ; 
Tells  me  whate'er  my  God  demands 

Is  his  most  righteous  due. 

Reason  I  hear>  her  counsels  weigh, 

And  all  her  words  approve  ; 
But  still  1  find  it  hard  to  obey, 

And  harder  still  to  love. 

The  remainder  of  the  hymn,  without  this  interruption,  is 
highly  lyrical.  It  ccmveys  an  allusion  to  what  is  taught  in  the 
didactic  part  which  is  all  that  is  needAil  to  be  sung« 

The  two  first  verses  of  the  eighty -ninth  hymn,  first  Book,  of 
Watts,  contain  a  very  painful  instance  of  the  ironical  meaning/, 
where  the  mind,  not  willing  to  think  that  the  singer  means 
what  he  is  saying,  is  held  in  suspense  as  to  the  true  import  of 
the  hymn^  uatil  the  last  line  of  the  second  stanza  is  sung^ 

Te  sons  of  Adam,  vain  and  young, 
Indulge  your  eyes,  indulge  vour  tongue ; 
Taste  the  delignts  your  souls  desire, 
And  give  a  loose  to  all  your  fire. 

Pursue  the  pleasures  you  design, 
And  cheer  your  hearts  with  songs  and  wine ; 
Enjoy  the  qay  of  mirth — but  know, 
There  is  a  day  of  judgement  too ! 

This  structure  is  condemned  by  what  the  Compilers  say 
under  the  fifth  head  in  their  preface;  aad  these  stanzas  are 
condensed  into  one. 

Te  SOBS  of  Adam)  vain  and  young, 
Indulge  your  eyes— indulfe  your  tongue  j 
Enjoy  tlie  day  of  mirth-— but  know 
There  is  a  day  of  judgement  too, 

All  comparisons,  especially  bng  ones,  are  unfit  for  lyric  poa< 
try.    There  it  one  in  tpe  eighty-fourth  Psalm.  P.  M. 
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The  qmrrow  for  her  young, 

With  pleasure  aeeki  a  reat, 

And  wandering  awallow  long, 

To  find  their  wonted  nest  ;1 
My  spirit  faints,  I  To  rise  and  dwell 
With  equal  zeal,  |  Among  thy  saints. 

This  stanza  is  omitted  in  the  Church  Psalmody. 
The  following  are  specimens  of  verbal  alterations,  in  order  to 
secure  uniformity  of  accent. 

1 

Almighty  Rol^rof  the  skies 

Thrdogh  th<S  wide  e&rth  thy  name  Is  spread. 

Altered  thus 

Almighty  Ral«r  df  th«  skies 

Through  all  thS  earth  thy  nftme  Is  spread. 

2 

My  work  and  jdy  shall  be  the  same 
In  the  bright  world  above. 

Altered  thus 

My  work  and  jdy  shill  be  the  same 

In  brighter  worlds  abOve.  I 

3 
In  the  sweet  realms  5f  bliss 

Altered  thus 

In  realms  6f  endless  peace. 

4 

Sp5n  we  shall  reach  the  peaceful  shdre 

Altered  thus 

866n  shall  we  reach  the  peacefU!  shore. 

We  ask  our  readers  to  compare  the  I20th  hymn,  first  Book, 
Watts,  with  the  same  as  altered  in  the  Church  Psalmody,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  improvement  made  in  many  entire  pieces. 

Watts.  Church  Psahnody. 

Faith  is  the  brightest  evidence  Faith  is  the  brightest  evidence 
Of  thtogi  be  vend  our  sight  3        [sense.        Of  things  beyond  our  sight , 

Breaks  tbrouf^h  the  clouds  of  flesh  and  It  pierces  through  the  vail  of  sense, 
And  dwells  ui  heavenly  light.  And  dwells  in  heavenly  light. 

It  sets  Um#s  past  in  present  view,  It  sets  time  past  in  present  v^ew, 

Brings  distant  prospects  home —  Brings  disMmt  prospects  home, 

Of  things  a  thousand  years  ago,  Of  things  a  thounnd  years  ago. 

Or  thousand  years  to  come.  Or  thousand  years  to  come. 

By  faith  we  know  the  worlds  were  made,  '  By  faith  we  know  the  worid  was  made 

By  God's  almighty  word ;  By  God's  almighty  word ; 

Abraham  to  unknown  countries  led,  We  know  the  heavens  and  earth  shall  fiMie, 

By  faith  obeyed  the  Lord.  And  be  again  restored. 

He  sought  a  city  fair  and  high,  Afarah'm  obeyed  the  Lord's  connnand, 

BuUtby  the  eternal  bnids^  From  hb  own  cooatry  driven  | 
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And  faith  astoTM  nt  though  we  die,  By  fiutb  he  sought  a  promised  land, 

That  heaveulj  buiMiog  stands.  But  foood  his  rast  m  heaven. 

Thus  through  li^s  pilgrimage  we  stray, 
The  oromise  in  our  eye  j 

By  faitn  we  walk  the  narrow  way, 
Thai  leads  to  joys  on  high. 

By  the  alteration,  in  the  third  line  of  the  first  stanza,  regular 
accent  and  better  euphony  is  attained.  The  third  and  fourth 
fltanzaa,  as  altered,  are  made  to  contain  each  a  distinct,  con- 
nected and  complete  idea.  Finally,  the  expansion  of  the  two 
last  lines  into  a  fiill  stanza,  by  itself,  is  on  incalculable  improve- 
ment of  the  hymn,  in  point  of  rhetorical  effect  They  contain 
the  practical  application  of  the  whole,  and  ought  to  occupy, 
at  least,  one  repetition  of  the  tune. 

A  fine  advantage,  of  a  r|^etorical  nature,  is  also  gained,  in  a 
number  of  the  psalms,  by  the  repetition  of  the  first  stanza  at 
the  close.  For  example.  Watts  145  Psalm,  second  part,  C.  M. 
— where  the  first  stanza  is  repeated  at  the  end,  in  place  of  the 
last,  as  it  appears  in  the  common  books.  The  devotional  effect 
of  the  psalm,  both  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  ear,  is  very  much  in- 
creased by  this  arrangement 

We  could  extend  these  illustrations,  with  pleasure  to  our- 
selves, indefinitely.  But  we  have  already  much  exceeded  the 
limits  we  had  prescribed  to  this  article.  We  have  exhibited  but 
a  very  few  specimens  of  the  lyrical  excellence  of  the  work ;  and 
we  find  but  small  occasion  to  except  any  portions  of  it,  from 
what  we  have  thus  indicated  as  its  general  character.  Perfec- 
tion was  not  to  be  expected,  particularly  in  regard  to  euphony, 
accent  and  pauses :  but  as  to  emotion,  and  the  structure  favora- 
ble to  its  expression,  which  is  the  chief  thing,  we  think  the  Com- 
pilers have  succeeded,  to  a  high  degree. 

One  exception  we  will  notice,  because  it  is  the  only  one  we 
have  seen,  which,  all  things  considered,  is  worthy  of  censure. 
It  is  a  version  of  the  19th  Ps.  by  Tate  and  Brady. 

God*s  perfert  law  converts  the  soul, 

Recuimt  from  fUee  detirea ; 
With  sacred  wisdom^  his  sure  word 

The  ignorant  inspires. 

But  what  frail  man  observes  how  oft 

He  does  from  virtue  fall  ? — 
Oh !  cleanse  me  fitun  my  secret  fiiults, 

ThoQ  God  that  know'st  them  all. 


So  shall  my  prayer  and  praises  be 
With  thy  acceptance  blest ; 

And  I  secure,  on  thy  defence, 
My  strength  and  Saviour,  rest 
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This  is  very  exceptionable,  judged  by  the  principles  which 
have  guided  in  the  compilation  of  this  work.  We  hope  it  will 
be  omitted  in  subsequent  editions. 

So  far  as  we  ha^e  observed,  we  can  testify  that  the  character  • 
of  this  work  is  strictly  evangelical.  Those  who  would  search 
a  psalm-book  for  didactic  or  melaphysical  theology,  will  at  first, 
perhaps,  think  this  to  be  deficient  in  doctrirud  hymns.  But 
when  they  have  learned  to  look  for  doctrines,  in  a  form  adapt- 
ed to  the  nature  and  use  of  psalmody^  they  will,  probably, 
change  their  opinion.  The  perfection  of  a  hymn,  in  thfe  re- 
spect, is,  that,  while  it  contains  a  clear,  though  general  allu- 
sion to  some  great  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  it  tends  dlrecdy 
and  powerfully  to  excite  those  pious  emotions  which  flow  firom 
a  cordial  belief  and  a  practical  impression  of  that  docurine.  A 
hymn,  designed  to  be  sung,  on  the  doctrine  of  Election,  for  in- 
stance, should  not  be  a  formal  statement^  proof  and  defence 
of  that  doctrine,  like  Watts'  paraphrase  of  the  ninth  of  Ro- 
mans ;  but  its  province  is  to  take  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  ftr 
granted ;  and,  proceeding  upn  the  supposition  that  the  wor- 
shipper is  convinced  of  its  truth,  to  celebrate  it  as  an  inspiring 
theme  of  holy  submission,  hope,  gratitude  or  adoration.  This 
has  happily  been  done  by  Watts,  in  the  137  hymn,  first  Book, 
commencing — 

Now  to  the  power  of  God  supreme. 

The  Church  Psalmody  will  not  be  found  deficient  in  sach 
hymns  as  this,  on  any  doctrinal  subject. 

There  is  one  principle  of  exclusion  adopted  by  these  Com- 
pilers, in  relation  to  the  evangelical  character  of  the  pieces  they 
have  examined,  which  we  were  not  a  little  rejoiced  lo  meet  with 
in  their  preface,  and  to  find  it  there  so  fearlessly  avowed,  and 
80  conchisively  justified.  Speaking  of  certain  defects  in  hymns, 
which  tend  essentially  to  injure  their  religious  eflfect,  they  cky- 
serve, 

"  A  similar  remark  should  be  made  respecting  aU  hymns  which  wear  the 
aspect  of  condoling  with  the  sinner,  tending  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  hm 
ffuilt  to  his  calamitj,  and  occasioning  in  him  a  high  state  of  agreeable  symptk^ 
toetic  excitement  Scarcely  any  thing  tends  more  directly  and  powerAiJlj 
to  destroy  a  deep  conyiction  of  guilt,  or  erects  a  more  formidable  bsaner 
lujainst  the  exercise  of  true  contrition  and  humility.  A  htfg^  portion  of 
those  hymns,  which  are  technically  called  revival  hymns,  are  ni  this  charac- 
ter ;  and  the  yery  reason,  probably,  why  they  are  so  popular,  is.  that  the  one 
of  them  makes  the  sinner  reel  comibrtably ,  when  he  ought  to  reel  ooiMieiiiii- 
ed  and  undone.*' 

These  remarks  have  our  most  cordial  approbation.  They 
point  to  an  evil  existing  at  this  day,  which  few  are  properly 
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apprized  of,  but  whicb  is  very  general  in  its  extent,  most  insid- 
ious in  its  operations,  and  ruinous  in  its  consequences.  There 
is  a  certain  spedes  of  singing,  too  common  in  revivab  of  reli- 
gion, by  which  the-  false  Angel  of  Light  dhahns  hundreds  of 
anxious  souls  into  his  embrace ;  and  he  does  it  the  more  suc- 
cessfully, because  Christians  and  ministers  seem  hardly  to  sus- 
pect bis  power  to  pervert  so  sacred  and  lovely  a  thing  as  psalm- 
ody. 

The  Church  Psalmody  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  the 
present  age  ci  revivals,  religious  institutions,  missionary  and 
benevolent  operations,  and  to  the  various  pubhc  occasions,  ari»* 
ing  therefrom.  By  looking  into  the  index  of  subjects,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  work  is  peculiarly  copious  under  the  following 
heads :  "  Holy  Spirit ;"  "  Warnings  and  Invitations  of  the  Gros- 
pel ;"  "  Universal  diffusion  of  the  Gospel ;"  "  Monthly  Con- 
cert ;"  "  Missionary  meetings ;"  and  "  Meetings  for  Charitable 
Objects." 

The  book  is  rendered  valuable,  as  a  body  of  psalmody,  by 
the  designation  of  appropriate  tvnes  for  each  of  the  psalms 
and  hyn^ns.  These  have  been  selected  from  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society's  Church  Music ;  and  have  been  appropriated 
with  a  judicious  aim  to  secure  the  most  perfect  correspondence 
possible  between  the  music  and  the  words,  in  cadence,  accent, 
movement  and  moral  expression.  The  judicious  application, 
also,  of  an  intelligible  key  of  musical  expression  to  the  stanzas 
and  lines,  gives  great  peifection  to  the  work,  in  this  department 
We  are  persuaded  that  this  has  been  executed  with  singular  fe- 
licity and  propriety.  The  marks  employed  are  the  significant 
terms  of  musical  science,  familiar  to  every  skilful  singer,  or 
characters,  significant  of  their  meaning  by  their  shape ;  and 
not,  as  in  Worcester,  letters,  nor  any  arbitrary  signs.  They 
appear  to  have  been  applied  neither  superficially,  fancifully,  nor 
too  firequently. 

Two  very  common,  and  in  our  view,  very  gross  errors  in 
musical  expression,  we  observe,  are  here  corrected.  The  first 
is  that  of  attempting  a  resemblatice  between  the  voice  and  the 
object  or  action  denoted  by  the  words,  in  cases  where  aD  imita- 
tion is  entirely  beyond  our  power.  Take  the  following  illustra- 
tion. 

Te  clondsy  proclaim  yoar  Maker  God ; 
y«  ^utnders  speak  kis  power. 

The  common  mistake  is  that  of  singing  the  last  line  as  loud 
as  possible,  so  as  to  express,  by  imitation,  the  vojpe  of  thunder. 
There  may  be  some  propriety  in  this,  when  done  upon  an  or- 
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gto,  heavy  enough  to  make  the  bouse  tremble ;  but  for  sangera 
to  attempt  it,  by  the  voice,  is  mere  burlesque.  Spedai  pains 
should  be  taken,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  design 
to  imitate  in  sudi  cases ;  and  the  singer  should  rather  expreBBf 
by  his  voice  and  manner,  that  emotion  of  mind  which  wc 
should  naturally  feel  in  witnessing  the  scene  or  action,  amply 
suggested  to  the  imagination  by  the  words.  This  line  is  mark- 
ed, in  the  work  before  us,  to  be  sung  distinct  and  soft. 

The  other  mistake  to  which  we  refer,  and  which  is  common 
both  to  preachers  and  singers,  fe  not  only  more  offenave  U> 
good  taste,  but  likewise  very  repulsive  to  pious  sensibiUty.  k 
is  that  of  assuming  the  manner  of  the  Deity  when  deecribing 
his  acts,  or  uttering  his  own  words.  Thus  Worcester  has  mark- 
ed the  following  lines  to  be  sung  "  /otfd." 

Come — ^lest  he  rouse  his  wrath — and  swear — 
"  Ye  shall  not  see  my  rest." 

But  in  the  Church  Psalmody,  the  musician  is  directed  to  sing 
the  first  with  only  medium  loudness,  and  the  last  "  gradually 
slower  and  softer  to  the  end."  This  is  as  it  should  be.  In- 
stead of  making  the  singer  personate  the  "  wrath"  of  Jehovah, 
it  directs  him  to  give  expression  to  the  awe  and  solemnity  of 
his  own  feelings. 

Two  or  three  smaller  particulars  are  worthy  of  mention. 

The  Church  Psalmody  contains  a  much  greater  variety  of 
metres  than  the  common  books.  There  is  a  consideraUe  num- 
ber of  pieces  in  the  measure  of  sevens,  and  eights  and  sevens, 
which  are  very  bapp}'  structures  for  psalmody,  when  the  move- 
ment is  appropriate  to  the  subject,  because  uniformity  of  accent 
b  seldom,  if  ever,  violated  in  them. 

The  w(»rds  of  more  than  twenty  Anthems,  Chants,  ice,  are 
given  at  the  end  of  the  book,  which  will  be  a  great  convenience 
to  members  of  the  congregation,  where  this  Psalmody  and  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society's  tunes  may  be  used. 

With  one  device  for  giving  a  kind  of  dramatic  effect  to  sonie 
of  the  pit  ces,  we  have  been  particulaily  pleased.  It  is  tliat  of 
dividing  the  staiiza,  where  its  structure  is  favorable  to  such  an 
arrangement,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  to  different  p(»tk)ns  of 
the  choir,  to  be  sung  in  the  manner  of  alternate  responses ;  or 
in  the  order  of  solo  or  semi-chorus,  and  chorus.  This  kind  of 
performance,  so  impressive  in  itself,  derives  peculiar  interest 
from  being  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  Psalmody  of  the 
Ancient  Temple.  The  following  is  a  beautiful  example,  which 
will  make  evon  the  eye  affect  the  heart. 
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FirM  Choir, 
See  what  a  Uving  stone        , 
%  The  baildera  <fid  reftise ; — 

Second  Choir. 
Tet  Qod  hath  bailt  his  church  thereon. 
In  spite  of  envious  Jews. 

First  Choir, 
The  scribe  and  anffry  priest 
Reject  thine  onfy  Son  ;-^ 
Second  Choir. 
Yet  on  this  rock  shall  Zion  rest, 
As  the  chief  corner-stone. 

Congreg^aHon. 
The  work  O  Lord  is  thine, 

And  wondrous  in  our  eyes ; 
This  day  declares  it  all  divine, 

This  day  did  Jesus  rise. 

First  Choir. 
This  is  the  glorious  day 
That  our  Kedeemer  made  : — 
Second  Choir. 
Let  us  rejoice — and  sing — and  pray-^ 
Let  all  the  church  be  glad. 

First  Choir, 
Hosanna  to  the  King, 
Of  David's  royal  blood  : — 
Second  Choir. 
Bless  him,  ye  saints — he  comes  to  bring 
Salvation  from  your  God. 

Congregation, 
We  bless  thine  holy  word, 

Which  all  this  grace  displavs : 
And  offer  on  thine  altar,  Lord, 

Our  sacrifice  of  praise. 

When  we  sat  down  to  the  examination  of  the  Church  Psalm- 
ody, we  anticipated  much  pleasure ;  and  we  can  assure  our 
readers  that  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  work  is 
without  a  rival,  in  its  own  department.  There  is  no  other  col- 
lection of  Evangelical  Psalmody,  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, the  whole  of  which  is  adapted  to  be  sung. — On  the  ques- 
tion, how  far  it  is  expedient  for  congregations  to  lay  aside  their 
former  collections,  and  adopt  this,  we  of  course  say  nothing. 
Those  who  feel  interested  on  tlie  subject,  must  examine  and 
judge  for  themselves.  The  opinions  we  have  expressed  have 
not  been  formed  hastily,  or  without  diligent  examination.  We 
are  willing  they  should  have  whatever  weight  they  deserve. 
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SLANDERS    UPON   THE   MISSIONS    IN   THS   ISLANDS  OF  THC 

PACIFIC. 

(CooUoued  from  p.  601.] 

We  will  notice  but  one  other  charge  respecting'  the  nnaBiooe 
in  the  Society  Isles  ;  it  is  made  by  Kotzebue.  He  offers  those 
we  have  already  noticed,  excepting  the  point  of  licentiousDesB, 
and  adds  others,  which,  we  take  this  [dace  to  remark,  Mr.  Ellis, 
in  the  Vindication,  has  fully  and  ably  answered.  The  accusa^ 
tion  alluded  to  appears  in  the  following,  quoted  from  Ellis. 

''After  manyfruitleflBeffbrts^some  Eng^sh  mianonarief  sncceeded^of  Zcitffft, 
in  the  year  1797,  in  introducing  what  they  cafled  Chriitianity  into  Tanit!, 
and  eyen  in  {gaining  oyer  to  their  doctrine  king  Tajo,  who  then  goyemed  the 
whole  island  m  peace  and  tranquillity.  This  conyersion  was  a  spark  thrown 
into  a  powder  magazine,  and  was  followtad  by  a  fearfbl  exploslott.  The  new 
religion  was  introduced  hyfsret.  The  maraes,  as  well  as  eyery  memorial  oT 
the  deities  formerly  worshipped,  were  suddenly  destroyed  b^  older  of  the 
king.  Whoeyer  would  not  mstati^  belieye  the  new  doctrine  «m#  jmt  l9 
detA.  With  the  zeal  for  making  proselytes,  the  ngp  of  tygers  took  possef 
sion  of  a  people  once  so  genUe.  Streams  of  Uood  flowed — utkoU  races  were 
exUrmmated  ;  many  resolutely  met  the  death  they  preferred  to  the  renuncia- 
tion (^  their  ancient  faith.  &>me  few  escaped  by  mght  to  the  recesses  of  the 
loffy  mountains,  where  they  still  Kye  in  seclusion,  ftithfol  to  the  god«  of 
their  ancestors.** 

To  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Gospel  into  these  islands,  it  must  appear  astonishing 
how  an  account  like  the  above  could  have  found  its  way  iolo 
the  authentic  narrative  of  a  naval  officer  in  the  public  service 
of  a  great  nation ;  and  equaUy  so,  how  an  English  periodical  of 
no  small  pretensions  should  hold  out,  as  a  credible  witness  in 
the  missionary  question,  a  work  containing  such  fabrications. 
These  things  show  what  untiring  efforts  are  made  by  some  to 
barb  and  poison  the  arrows  of  slander  against  the  humble  exile 
for  the  Gospel's  sake,  and  with  what  inconsidemte  readiness 
others  scatter  them  abroad.  Capt  Kotzebue,  surely,  did  not 
cut  and  make  this  story  ;  perhaps  he  brushed  and  colored  it  a 
little ;  but  it  was  the  original  workmanship  of  some  miscreant, 
who,  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  a  missionary,  duped  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  voyager. — The  English  missicmaries,  instead  of 
succeeding,  after  many  fruitless  efforts,  at  length,  in  1797,  did 
not  even  approach  the  shores  of  Tahiti  until  that  year.  King 
Tajo  they  never  had  the  happiness  to  gain  over  to  their  doO' 
trine,  as  hb  Majesty  never  existed  except  in  the  fable  of  Kotze- 
bue's  informer.  The  few  that  live  in  seclusion  in  the  recesses 
of  the  lofty  mountains  fled  thither  before  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced, not  that  they  might  remain  faithful  to  the  gocfo  d( 
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tbek  ancestors,  but  to  avoid  being  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols. 
The  Gospel  was  not  in  any  sense  introduced  by  force.  The 
missionaries  toiled  ten  years,  with  no  apparent  success,  amidst 
Che  greatest  hardships  and  dangers  from  European  desperadoes, 
who  took  every  method  to  thwart  their  efforts  and  stir  up  the 
natives  to  violence  towards  them ;  and  then,  in  1807,  were 
iXMnpelled  to  quit  the  island,  not  having  made,  so  far  as  they 
knew,  a  single  convert  and  leaving  the  people  under  the 
scourge  of  a  desolating  civil  war  between  Pomare  and  the 
chiefs,  "  both  parties  still  pagans,  and  the  victors  offering  the 
vanquished  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods."  In  1812,  the  missiona- 
ries returned  ;  Pomare  and  a  few  others  received  Chrbtianity  ; 
then  a  persecution  did  indeed  arise,  but  "  the  Christians  were 
the  victims,  not  the  authors  of  it."  In  1815,  th^  Gospel  spread 
more  exten««ively  ;  then  also  force  was  used,  but  by  the  pa- 
gans to  banish  it,  not  by  the  converts  to  establish  it  with  com- 
pulsion. The  heathen  party  collected  their  forces,  and  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  when  Pomare  and^  his  people  were  peaceably  en- 
gaged in  public  worship,  "  made  a  furious,  sudden,  and  unex- 
pected assault ;"  the  Christians,  having  been  warned  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a  stratagem,  were  prepared  for  self-defence, 
and  soon  repulsed  the  assailants,  completely  defeating  and  rout- 
ing them ;  and,  let  it  be  remembered,  the  €«cendency  which 
the  Gospel  afterwards  obtained,  was  not  the  effect  of  the  victo- 
ry itself,  so  much  as  of  the  kindness  shown  by  the  Christians 
to  the  vanquished  pagans,  clemency  being  a  thing  never  before 
heard  of  in  all  their  wars.  If  the  new  religion  makes  Poma- 
re spare  his  enemy,  then  it  must  be  good,  was  the  simple 
reasoning,  that  spontaneously  addre^ed  itself  to  the  savage 
conscience.  Such  are  the  facts  respecting  that  "  bloody  intro- 
duction of  the  religion  of  the  missionaries,"  by  which,  as  Cap- 
lain  Otto  Von  Kotzebue  tragically  narrates,  ^*  infinitely  more 
human  beings  have  been  sacrificed  than  ever  were  to  their 
heathen  idols." 

We  must  pass  to  notice  some  of  the  charges  against  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Those  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  as  preferred  several  years  ago  in  the  duarterly, 
will  not  be  considered,  because  they  were  fully  refiit^  not  long 
after  in  the  North  American ;  but  in  now  adverting  to  them, 
we  have  two  remarks. — First,  we  would  acknowledge  the  obli- 
gations of  the  friends  of  the  American  missions  and  missiona^ 
ries  to  Mr.  Orme,  for  his  prompt  and  able  reply  published  in 
England,  and  circulated  among  a  class  of  readers,  who  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  disabused  as  to  those  slanders.  Mr. 
Orme,  who  is  gone  to  his  rest,  is  now  well  known  as  the  biog- 
*55 
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rapher  of  the  youthful  Urquhart  and  the  venerable  Baxter ; 
but  we  think  this  late  tribute  of  gratitude  not  amiss,  especially 
as  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  his  truly  fraternal  perfonn- 
ance  mentioned  but  once,  and  that  slightly,  in  any  American 
puUication. — Nor  can  we,  in  good  conscience,  neglect  to  remark 
upon  an  instance  of  criminal  dieingenuousness  in  the  ccmduct- 
ors  of  the  Quarterly.     They  had  published  a  letter,  purpoitmg 
to  have  been  written  by  Boki,  a  leading  chief  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  containing  strong  complaints  against  the  mis^oDa- 
ries,  and  had  pledged  themselves  for  its  genuineness.    A  dis- 
tinguished nobleman,  attached  to  the  cause  ol  religion,  effected 
an  interview  between  Mr.  Ellis  and  a  friend  of  the  editor,  in 
order  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  explanations;   in  conse- 
quence of  the  interview,  Mr.  Ellis  received  an  assurance  that 
the  editor  would  insert  a  note,  suitably  prepared,  showing  the 
ef>uriousnes8  of  the  letter.     Mr.  Ellis,  accordingly,  prepared  a 
very  brief  statement,  which  (we  have  just  read  it,)  most  satis- 
fectorily  demonstrated  the  foigery ;  but  the  editor,  instead  of 
redeeming  the  promise,  merely  apprizes  his  readers  that  he  has 
re  ceived  a  letter  firom  the  Missionary  Ellis,  saying  that  the  let- 
ter of  Boki  was  a  forgery,  and  adds,  that  "  the  letter  certainly 
did  come  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  its  genuineness  nei- 
ther has  been,  nor  is,  doubted  by  the  officer  of  the  Blonde  who 
received  it,  or  by  his  captain  ;"  thus  both  withholding  the  evi- 
dence, and  making  a  further  attempt,  worse  than  weak^  as  we 
will  presently  show,  to  defend  the  imposition.    Mr.  Ellis  sent 
out  a  crpy  of  the  Review  to  the  missionaries,  to  ascertain  posi- 
tively v»  hether  Boki  wrote  or  signed  it.     "  When   the  letter 
reached  the  Sandwich  Islands,  it  was  shown  to  Boki  by  the 
missionaries,  and  he  was  unable  to  read  it.     They  made, 
therefore,  a  translation  of  it  into  his  native  tongue,  and  Boki, 
after  having  perused  it,  appended  a  certificate,  in  which  he  af- 
firmed that  the  letter  was  none  of  his.     This  translatum, 
with  the  original  certificate,  written  by  Boki  in  the  Hawaiian 
language,  is  now  at  the  Missionary  Rooms,"*  at  Boston.     But 
says  the  Editor,   4ts  genuineness  neither  has  been,  nor  is 
doubted,  by  the  Captain  of  the  Blonde  f  yet  what  said  that 
noble  dSixxx  himself,  when  asked  by  a  personal  friend  ?    "I 
have  no  hesitation  in  sa3ring,  that  I  do  not  believe  Boki  either 
wrote  or  dictated  that  letter. — ^I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
lett^  did  not  come  from  the  Islands,  but  it  certainly  was  man- 
ufactured by  some  other  person."t   Could  the  Editor  then  have 
had  any  authority  for  his  bold  assertion  ?    But  we  have  not 

•  llisttonaiy  Herald,  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  122. 

t  Lonl  Byiw'f  Letter  to  Mr.  StewMS  MiBiioiiair  HenOd,  Vol  XXIT.  ^  S^^ 
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stated  the  wbde.  By  the  aid  of  a  kind  nobleman,  Mr.  Ellis 
obtained  a  sight  of  the  original  manuscript,  claiming  to  be  the 
autograph  of  the  Hawaiian  chief;  he  instantly  detected  that 
the  imposts  had  written  his  wife's  name  "  Mrs.  J3ocA-ey,"  and 
two  lines  after  signed  his  own  "  Boke  /'  while,  in  the  Quarter- 
ly, the  spelling  in  both  cases  was  altered,  and  the  names 
were  written  Boki,  in  conformity  with  the  known  and  uniform 
mode  of  spelling  them  in  the  Hawaiian  alphabet !  Who  could 
make  such  an  alteration,  except  for  the  very  purpose  of  con- 
cealing a  manifest  forgery  ?  We  do  not  know  that  the  (Quar- 
terly has  ever  offered  the  least  explanation. 

In  speaking  of  more  recent  aspersions  of  the  Missionaries  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  we  must  acquit  the  Quarterly  of  any 
active  participation  in  them,  and  will  not  press  an  inquiry,  from 
what  motives  it  is,  that  in  reviewing  Bcechey's  Voyage,  that 
part,  which  relates  to  those  islands,  is  passed  in  entire  silence ; 
although  it  is  natural  to  ask,  if  they  believed  the  accounts  oif 
Beechey,  why  not  adduce  them  to  confinn  their  own  former 
representations  ?  or,  if  satisfied  that  the  truth  was  quite  other- 
wise, why  not  embrace  so  favorable  an  opportunity  magnani- 
mously to  correct  them  ? — The  before-mentioned  Edinburgh 
reviewer,  also,  admits  that  "matters  are  not  so  bad  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands"  as  at  Tahiti,  and  that  "  a  wonderful  change 
has  been  produced  on  the  habits,  manners,  and  condition  of  the 
people."  But  he  takes  good  care  to  allow  no  credit  for  this 
wonderful  change  either  to  the  Gospel  or  its  proclaimers  ;  it  is, 
he  says,  "  a  change,  the  sole  merit  of  which  belongs  to  King 
Tamehamaha,  and  his  minister  Krimakoo,  two  persons  singu- 
larly adapted  to  each  other,  with  minds  of  that  bold  and  origi- 
nal cast,  which,  rising  superior  to  every  thing  local  and  present, 
anticipate  the  wisdom  of  ages  to  come,  and  apparently  raised 
up  by  Providence  for  the  special  purpose  of  giving  the  first  vig- 
orous impulse  to  improvement  in  that  hitherto  benighted  region 
of  the  globe."  We  should  be  sorry  to  fall  behind  this  writer  in 
acknowledging  the  special  purposes  and  providence  of  God ; 
bnt,  as  to  the  matter  in  question,  we  recognize  them  rather  in 
acme  other  particulars.  The  reviewer  probably  derived  his  es- 
timate of  the  character  of  Tamehameha  from  Capt.  Beechey, 
who  would  rank  liim,  as  he  expresses  himself,  "  among  those 
great  men,  who,  like  our  Alfred,  and  Peter  the  Great  of  Rus- 
sia, are  justly  esteemed  the  benefactors  of  mankind."  It  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  the  character  of  an  ambitious  savage 
warrior ;  moreover,  Capt  B.,  in  the  same  paragraph,  makes  a 
statement,  which  shows  how  little  Tamehameha,  whatever  his 
personal  qualities,  had  accomplished  in  raising  his  subjects  from 
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barbarism.    He  died  in  1819,  an  idolater,  enjoiping  upon  hie 
spn  to  adhere  to  the  religion  and  customs  of  his  faibers" 

*^  It  is  painful  to  relate/'  says  the  captain,  in  the  statement  refened  to, 
^*  that  altnough  his  death  occQired  so  recently,  several  kumam  victims  wert 
sacrificed  to  his  numes  by  the  priests  in  the  morais ;  and,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  islands,  jome,  who  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  committed 
suicide,  in  order  to  accompany  him  to  the  grave,  while  great  numbers  knocked 
&Mt  tkeir  front  teetk,  and  otherwise  mutilated  and  disfignred  themaelTea.'* 

If  the  reviewer  could  have  intended  the  son  and  successor  of 
tili^^  monarch,  who  assumed  the  same  name,  Tamehafneha, 
and  to  whom  the  chief  Karaimoku  was  also  a  favorite  coun- 
sellor, he  equally  mistakes ;  for  these  two,  although  they  be- 
.  came  friends  and  co-operators  in  the  cause  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, accomplished  no  part  of  the  acknowledged  moral  revolutioD, 
independently  of  missionary  assistance,  except  that,  in  contempt 
of  the  ancient  superstitions,  they  had  destroyed  many  of  the 
idol-images  and  had  eaten  with  the  women,  previously  to  the 
arrival  of  the  American  teachers.  To  their  proposals  the  king 
at  first  replied,  "  My  subjects  are  given  up  to  drunkenness,  and 
what  w  ill  be  the  use  of  tryins:  to  teach  such  people  ?'*  It  was 
not  till  the  latter  part  of  1822,  that  he  could  himself  be  per- 
suaded to  attempt  learning  to  read  and  write,  and  in  1824  he 
died.  Had,  then  the  islanders  received  only  such  "  impulse  to 
improvement"  as  might  have  resulted  from  the  native  talents 
or  dispositions  of  these  monarchs  and  their  minister,  they  would 
nol  have  possessed  now  a  w  ritten  language,  a  code  of  laws  and 
courts  of  justice,  with  regular  schools,  and  books  and  printing- 
presses. 

Leaving  the  reviewers,  we  have  yet  to  notice  a  few  passages 
in  Captain  Becchey's  narrative.  He  touched  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands  twice  in  his  voyage.  In  the  account  of  the  first  visit, 
all  that  is  of  imprtance  respecting  the  subject  before  us,  is  the 
following : 

"  The  few  days  I  had  to  remain  here  were  deroted  to  astronomical  and 
other  observations,  and  I  had  but  little  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  island ; 
but,  from  a  letter  which  I  received  from  fi^ki,  it  was  evident  that  he  did  iioC> 
approve  of  the  system  of  religious  restraint,  that  had  been  forced  into  opera- 
tion, which  was  alike  obnoxious  to  the  foreigners  residing  upon  the  island^ 
and  to  the  natives." 

But  we  happen  to  have  learnt  what  credit  is  due  to  a  letter 
from  Boki^  and  by  this  memorandum  in  Capt.  B.'s  journal  we 
are  furnished,  in  all  probability,  with  a  new  instance  of  a  delib- 
erate and  malicious  attempt  to  injure  the  missionary  cause  by 
falsehood  and  imposture. — ^In  describing  his  second  visit,  Capt 
B.  ^fills  above  forty  octavo  pages,  in  which  he  makes  assertions 
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with  all  the  pramptnees  and  decision  of  one,  who  k  coneciouB 
of  having  made  full  inveaiigation,  and  is  confident  that  he  ut« 
ters  unquestionable  truth.  Judge  then  of  the  surprize  which 
the  careful  reader  will  feel,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  whole,  he 
receives  from  his  author  the  fdlowing  quit-claim  oi  demands 
upon  his  confidence. 

<'  My  endeavor  has  been  to  fire  as  fkithfnl  an  account  aa  I  conld  of  the 
ffOTemmeni  and  of  the  state  of  societj  in  the  islands,  &c.  Had  my  ooonpa* 
Cons  been  less  nnraeions,  1  might  have  done  more  jnstice  to  these  subjects ', 
but  the  determination  of  the  position  of  the  place,  and  attention  to  other  ob« 
ierrations  occupied  my  Hmeso  eomplitdy  tktU  I  had  very  litUe  leuurefor  otkr 
eit  purmits" 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  captain  did  not  devote  to  those  other  ob- 
servations the  little  leisure  he  did  employ  in  different  pursuits ; 
for  we  trust  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  such  observations 
with  more  care,  and  recording  them  with  greater  accuracy,  than 
are  exemplified  in  his  account  of  the  government  and  state  of 
society ;  else  they  are  surely  Uttle  worth.  It  is  not  imperfect 
justice,  but  perfect  injustice  that  he  has  done,  in  some  parts  of 
the  account  at  least — After  describing  as  a  '  mania'  the  desire 
of  learning,  which  had  been  awakened,  and  mentioning  what 
blessings  might  have  resulted,  if  the  missionaries  bad  Judi^ 
ciously  managed  this  feeling,  he  says, 

<<  Bat  they  were  misled  by  the  eagerness  of  their  hopes,  and  their  zeal  car>* 
ried  them  beyond  the  limits  calculated  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  temporal  in< 
terest  of  a  people  still  in  the  earliest  stage  of  civilization.  The  apparent 
thirst  afVer  spiritual  knowledge  in  Honoruru  created  a  belief  among  the  mis- 
sionaries, that  this  feeling  was  become  general,  and  auxiliary  schools  were 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  at  which,  we  were  informed,  every 
aduU  was  required  to  attend  aeveral  times  a  day,** 

By  whom  and  how  Capt.  B.  was  thus  informed,  he  does  not 
inform  his  readers ;  but,  by  a  very  little  inquiry,  he  might  have 
informed  himself,  that  no  such  law,  command,  or  requirement 
was  ever  made ;  and  learned  ''  that  the  attendance  at  the 
schools  had  never  been  other  than  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  natives." — But  this  compulsion,  according  to  the  captain, 
^^  obliging  the  men  to  quit  their  work,  and  repair  to  the  near* 
est  auxiliary  school  so  frequently  during  the  day"  produced 
'^  much  mischief,"  and  threatened  '<  very  ruinous  consequences 
to  the  country." 

**  At  length  the  regent  and  other  chiefs  determined  to  break  through  this 
rigid  discipBne.  The  ten  eommandments  had  been  recommended  as  tne  sole 
law  of  the  land.  This  propositioii  was  obsliiiately  opposed ;  a  meeting  waa 
«aUed  by  the  missionaries  to  Justify  their  conduct,  at  which  they  lost  gromid 
1»7  a  proposal,  that  the  younger  part  of  the  community  only  should  be  oblige 
ed  to  attend  the  schools,  and  that  the  men  should  be  permitM  to  continue  at 
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The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  wholly  a  false  gloss,  as  ap- 
pears from  what  has  just  been  stated  on  the  best  authority^  that 
of  Mr.  Ellis.  The  meaning  of  tlie  rest  of  it,  we  should  be  quite 
at  a  loss  to  determine,  except  that  it  contains  dark,  indefinite 
insinuations  against  the  missionaries,  were  it  not  for  the  li^fal 
cast  upon  it,  by  one  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Stewart's  Visit. 

<<  Foreign  resideniB,"  says  Mr.  S.,  "  of  ererj  grade,  with  few  exceptions, 
haTe  ever  denied  the  right  of  judicature  oTer  them  to  the  goremment  of  the 
idandi ;"  *  *  'Mn  general  they-  have  been  decidedly  oppoeed  to  the  etrtahlirii- 
ment  of  all  defined  public  laws,  even  for  the  government  of  the  native  sub- 
jects themselves,  under  a  pretence  that  if  laws  were  formed,  they  would  be 
made  by  the  missionaries ;  but  in  reality,  I  fear,  because  they  wished  the 
whole  nation  to  remain  lawless  upon  all  points  not  a&cting  tlie  interests  of 
their  own  property  or  persons." 

But  laws,  Mr.  S.  remarks,  became  absolutely  necessary  ;  in- 
telligent visiters  urged  their  importance  upon  the  chiefs ;  Lord 
Byion  especially  did  so  in  1825 ;  and  towards  the  close  of  that 
year  the  regents,  and  their  associates,  the  principal  chiefs,  at- 
tempted to  lay  a  foundation. 

<*  This  was  by  a  public  discussion  of  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue — as 
presenting  the  highest  principles  of  moral  and  social  action — at  &  conncti 
then  convened,  with  the  design  of  publishing  the  ten  commandments  with- 
out an^  penal  obligations  to  their  obedience,  preparatory  to  the  promulgation 
of  speciuc  laws  founded  upon  them.  Some  of  the  missioDaries  had  be^n  in- 
vited  by  the  Regents  Karaimoku  and  Kaahumanu  to  be  present ;  on  infi>r- 
mation  of  which  among  the  residents,  a  party  of  leading  individuals  from 
their  number,  violently  and  riotously  interrupted  the  council  with  such  mena- 
ces and  threats,  even  to  the  taking  of  life,  that  the  chiefs  were  utterly  intim- 
idated, and  for  the  time  relinquished  their  purpose.'* 

Here  we  see  whose  '  discipline'  the  regent  Karaimoku*  and 
other  chiefs  wished  *  to  break  through  ;'  we  see  when,  by  whom, 
and  in  what  sense,  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  ten  command- 
ments *  the  sole  law  of  the  land,'  and  by  whom  *  this  proposi- 
tion was  obstinately  opposed ;'  also  how  it  was  that,  at  that 
time,  the  missionaries  *  lost  ground  !'  If  Capt.  Beechey  actu- 
ally possesses  the  honorable  feelings  which  others  have  aiK:ribed 
to  hiin,  he  will  deeply  regret  the  injury  he  has  done  to  a  band 
of  praiseworthy  men,  by  crediting  so  readily  and  without  ex- 
amination the  reports  of  their  avowed  enemies. — ^We  ought  to 
remark  here,  to  the  honor  of  the  government,  that,  although 
the  foreigners  had  uttered  such  threats,  and  their  opposition  to 
all  attempts  to  restrain  vice  subsequently  increased  rather  than 

*  If  by  ret^ent  In  tbe  sentence  qooledt  Capt.  B.  neans  Boki,  who,  as  he  stntes,  wh 
regent  at  the  time  of  bii  second  visit,  allboofh  net  at  the  lime  of  this  cooncil^  or,  ss 
Capt  R.  i^pnoranUy  terms  it, '  meeting  callea  by  the  missionaries  to  justify  tbeir  con- 
duct,' it  will  not  save  any  part  of  tbe  mistake,  for  Boki  was,  ostensibly  at  least,  an  fiiVor 
of  establishing  the  laws. 
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dimiiiished,  yet  the  king  and  chiefs  did  afterwaids  determine 
to  promulgate  laws  with  penal  sanctions  against  murder,  theft, 
and  adultery,  and  a  little  later  against  gambling,  drunkenness, 
prostitution,  and  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.  Mr.  Stewart 
gives  a  copy  of  an  edict  still  more  recent,  "  every  syllable  of 
which  is  of  unaided  and  unadvised  natiVe  composition,"  and 
which,  taken  with  the  circumstances  that  occasioned  it  (requir* 
ing  too  much  space  for  our  pages,)  shows  that  the  missionanes 
are  not  the  most  forward  persons  at  the  islands  to  interfere  in 
maJUjers  pertaining  to  the  civil  government.  For  merely  print' 
ing  this  edict,  although  done  at  the  direction  of  the  chiefs,  the 
feeodents  violently  denounced  the  missionaries. — We  pass  with' 
out  remark  some  other  insinuations  and  frivolous  reports  in  the 
pages  of  Capt  Beechey.  One  more,  however,  we  will  specify. 
He  insinuates  very  strongly  that  education  has  made  but  little 
progress,  the  mass  of  the  people  being  "  ignorant  even  of  the 
nature  of  the  prayers  they  repeat,  and  in  other  subjects  entirely 
uninstructed."  Unhappy  islanders !  compelled  to  attend  school 
several  times  a  day^  to  the  neglect  of  all  work,  and  at  the 
hazard  oi  universal  famine. — and  yet  entirely  uninstruetedj 
not  even  taught  the  meaning  of  their  prayers  !  The  last  men- 
tioned item  of  ignorance  might  possibly  be  discovered  without 
sailing  from  London  to  Behring's  Straits ;  but  did  Capt.  B. 
suppose  that  these  simple,  warnvhearted  converts  used  a  Bookj 
and  repeated  forms  of  prayer  prepared  for  them  by  their 
spiritual  Lords  ?  Whether  they  are  left  wholly  ignorant  of 
ciher  subjects,  let  us  hear  arM)ther  witness.  The  folbwing  is  a 
part  of  Mr.  Stewart's  account  of  a  public  examination  of  the 
schools  of  Oahu,  in  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  ship 
Yincennes,  and  others,  residents  and  visiters. 

^  The  greatest  portion  of  the  specimens  of  writing  and  of  composition 
unong  those  most  advanced,  were  letters  addressed  to  myself,  in  expression 
of  the  happiness  occasioned  by  my  visit,  and  o£  the  views  of  the  different  writ- 
ers uvan  the  subjects  of  learning  and  religion.  Some  hundreds  of  these,  I 
should  think,  were  committed  to  me  by  the  writers  afler  being  subjected  to 
the  inspection  of  the  various  foreigners  present.  Amon^  these  were  some,  who 
teke  little  interest  in  the  advances  of  every  kind  making  by  the  people,  and 
who  a&ct  to  believe,and  who  say,  that  no  good  has  ever  ^en  accomplished  by 
the  mission,  and  that  the  people  have  no  capacity  for  knowledge.  To  such, 
the  gratification  exhibited  by  our  party  at  the  attainments  manifest,  and  the 
encomiums  pasKd  by  them  both  on  the  teachers  and  the  pupils,  were  any  thing 
but  agreeable ;  a  fact  which  they  could  not  disguise.  The  attention  of  a 
principal  officer  was  attracted  by  the  readiness  and  apparent  understanding, 
with  which  a  large  class  repeated  what  he  was  told  was  the  multiplication 
table ;  and  expr^sed  his  surprise  and  pleasure  to  one  of  these  gentlemen 
seated  beside  nlm  ;  to  which  ne  replied,  with  a  look  expressive  of  great  con- 
tempt, <<  AU  parrot-like,  Str^  aU  parrot-like — they  kwno  nothing  Aout  what 
Aew  are  soffing  r*  Almoit  hnmediatel^  after,  a  young  man  brought  a  date 
with  a  large  wid  complex  som  in  addition  npon  it,  presenting  it  to  the  effiter 
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to  know  iHietlier  it  WM  correct    It  wu  found  to  bo  peifoetly  ib ;  tnd  t«i> 

ing  to  Mr. ^  be  said  witb  a  laogb-r-"  A  panot,  poanblyj  migbt  fern  to 

repeat  the  multiphcation  table,  Mr.  ^  but  it  would  require  a  win  W 

to  add  such  a  aeriea  of  columna  togetker  without  a  mislake !" 

The  Sandwich  Islands  and  their  misaionfl  were  duly  honor- 
ed in  that  heterogeneous  budget  of  slander,  which  the  Genaan 
Post-Captain,  with  whom  our  readers  have  formed  some  ac- 
quaintance, wilUngly  bore  across  two  oceans  to  open  and  spread 
before  the  civilized  world.  But  we  are  sick  of  this  task  we  are 
upon ;  it  is  almost  like  overhauling  a  cargo  of  contagion,  where 
there  comes  up  gust  after  gust  of  the  same  putrid  odor.  We 
have  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  cabimnies,  whiclh  have  been 
a^ain  and  again  refuted,  and  the  only  peculiarity  in  the  case  d 
Kotzebue  seems  to  be  the  violence  and  the  inconsistency  of  hk 
manner.  We  are  glad  that  the  work  of  exposure  has  beaa 
thoroughly  perform^  in  the  Vindication  of  Mr.  Ellis,  who  has 
set  forth  in  bold  relief  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  this  writer. 
Not  long  since,  also,  the  American  Quarterly  exhibited  the  tes- 
timony of  Kotzebue  and  Stewart  ujxm  the  Sandwich  idanders 
in  strong  contrast,  and  in  a  light  cafeulated  to  make  correct  and 
useAil  impressions.  Specially  and  earnestly  do  we  recommend 
the  perusal  of  Mr.  Stewards  sixteenth  letter  from  the  SatU- 
wich  Islands  to  every  one,  who  is  willing  to  learn  the  truth  in 
this  affair,  and  to  know  with  what  unblushing  impudence  the 
most  flagrant  falsehoods  have  been  asseverated.  On  our  own 
part,  we  will  trouble  our  readers  with  the  company  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Predpriatic  but  a  moment  We  cannot  help  the 
suspicion,  that  he  was  put  a  little  out  of  humor  by  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  useful  knowledge  and  practical  rdigum^ 
which  some  of  the  natives  asked  hun  here,  as  well  as  at  Tahiti 
Describing  an  interview  with  Namahana,  he  says,  "  She  now 
overwhelmed  me  with  a  host  of  questions,  some  of  them  very 
absurd,  and  which,  to  have  answered  with  methodical  precisioD, 
would  have  required  much  time  and  consideration.  I  endeav- 
ored to  cut  the  matter  as  short  as  possible ;  and,  in  order  to  di- 
vert her  thoughts  to  other  subjects^  set  wine  before  her  ;  she 
liked  it  very  much,  and  I  therefore  presented  her  with  a  bottle ; 
but  her  thirst  of  knowledge  was  not  thus  to  be  quenched ; 
and  during  a  visit  of  two  hours,  she  asked  such  incesmnt  ques- 
tions, that  I  was  not  a  little  relieved  when  she  proposed  to  de- 
part'' The  captain,  we  believe,  does  not  specify  the  "  very 
absurd  questions,"  which  he  took  so  delicate  and  humane  a 
method  to  answer ;  perhaps  they  were  too  much  Kke  the  inter- 
rogations of  the  queen  of  Tahiti,  who  inquired  of  him,  ^  wheth- 
er he  was  a  ChrisHan^^  and  '  how  aften  he  prayed  daUjf^^ 
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questions,  "  which  to  have  answered  with  methodical  precision,'' 
might  indeed  have  "  required  much  time  and  consideration,'' 
from  a  man  so  scrupulously  cautious  and  conscientious  as  the 
author  of  the  "  New  Voyage  round  the  World."— We  will  only 
allude,  further,  to  Capt.  Kotzebue's  gift  in  foreseeing  the  future. 
He  ventured  his  credit,  it  seems,  upon  a  confident  prediction. 
After  an  idle  tale  about  the  queen's  compelling  to  school  an  old 
man  of  seventy,  and  saying,  "If  you  will  not  learn  to  read,  you 
inay  go  and  drown  yourself,"  he  adds, 

''  To  snch  tyranny  u  thii,  has  Bingham  urged  the  qneen,  and  perhapa  al- 
ready esteems  himself  absolute  soTereign  of  these  islands.  But  ne  reckons 
without  his  host.  He  pulls  Uie  cords  so  tighUy  that  the  bow  must  break ; 
and  I  forewarn  km,  that  his  authority  will  one  day  suddenly  vanish ;  already 
the  cloud  is  gathering ;  much  discontent  ezists.*^* — *^  Karemaku  is  suflerinj^ 
under  a  confirmed  dropsy," — ^**  it  is  impossible  he  can  survive  long,  and  ku 
detUh  wiU  be  the  signal  tf  a  general  insturrectianf  which  Bingham's  folly  will 
certainly  have  acceUerated.'^ 

To  all  this,  leaving  the  reader  to  comment  on  its  absurdity 
and  ill-will,  we  quote  the  brief  but  caustic  reply  of  Mr.  Ellis : 

"  Time,  that  tmsparing  castiffator  of  prophetic  presumption,  has  proved  the 
prediction  false.  The  death  of  Karaimoku  has  taken  place,  but  no  revolu- 
tion has  followed ;  education  is  extending ;  and  the  missionaries  were  never 
more  respected  than  at  the  present  time" 

We  now  bid  fareweU  to  the  voyagers,  whose  mis-statements 
we  have  been  considering,  with  the  following  apology  in  their 
behalf,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Stewart ;  it  is  the  best,  which  the 
&cts  in  the  case  will  possibly  admit ;  should  we  indicate  any 
disposition  to  demur  at  it  as  too  favorable,  it  would  be  set 
down,  probably,  to  the  proverbial  acidity  and  severity  of  the 
critic. 

"  I  impeach  not  their  veracity.  But,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  the  at- 
titude in  which  they  have  placed  themselves,  by  their  publications,  is  such, 
that  charity  herself  cannot  throw  around  them  a  shield,  which,  in  addition  to 
a  defence  of  their  honor  as  fenUemen,  will  screen  their  reputation  as  trusts 
worthy  reporters  to  the  world  of  the  physiology,  condition,  and  prospects  of 
the  people  they  have  visited  in  traversing  the  globe.  A  defence  of  their  can- 
dor can  only  be  sustained  by  the  sacrifice  of  me  acuteness  pf  their  observa- 
tion and  the  faithfulness  of  their  research.  If  their  accounts  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  were  written  in  full  probity  of  heart,  they  must  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  an  error  of  Judgement,  and  of  having  become  dupes  to  the  arts  and 
misrepresentations  of  others,  in  utter  neglect  of  the  facilities  for  personal  ob- 
servation, by  which  they  were  surrounded.  To  every  intelligent  visiter  at 
the  same  place,  it  must  be  self-evident,  that  instead  bf  fillmg  their  note- 
books with  facts  passinff  before  them,  thej  caught  with  eagerness  from 
strongly  prejudiced  and  ifi-dispoBed  men,  recitals  and  hear-says,  in  direct  op- 
position to  them.'* 

It  is  exceedingly  grateful,  after  reading  such  complaints  as 
we  have,  of  the  folly,  bigotry,  and  officiousness  of  the  nussiona- 
66 
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ries,  to  meet  with  a  candid  and  philanthropic  defence  of  their 
character  by  a  respected  naval  officer  of  the  United  States. 
Captain  Finch,  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Vincennes,  in  a  "  Retrospec- 
tive View"  of  his  official  visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  1829,* 
says, 

<M  am  at  a  loss  to  decide  wherein  the  foreign  residents  have  jnst  cauae  to 
complain  of,  or  to  contemn  the  ^vernment.  They  affect  to  beliere  that  all  its 
measures  are  dictated  by  the  missionaries.  I  really  do  not  think  so.  The^ 
doubtless,  in  their  stations  as  teachers,  have  influence ;  but  I  rather  believe  it 
is  confined  as  closely  as  is  practicable,  or  possible,  to  that  relation**. — **  It  is  a 
most  lamentable  fact,  that  me  dislike  of  tne  missionaries  by  the  foreign  resi- 
dents, has  a  tendency,  as  yet  ,to  paralyze  the  efforts,  which  the  natives  are  so 
laudably  making  to  render  themselves  worthy  of  the  support  and  confidence 
of  enlightened  Christian  and  distant  nations." — '^The  constant  complalnio£ 
affainst  the  missionaries  is  irksome  in  the  extreme,  and  in  such  comtrast  vii 
the  conduct  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  that  I  could  not  but  renoark  their 
circumspection  and  reserve  with  admiration  ;  the  latter  never  obtruded  upon 
my  attention  the  grounds  or  causes  they  might  have  to  complain  ;  nor  did 
they  advert  to  the  opposition  they  experienced,  unless  expressly  invited 
thereto  bj^  me.  If  the  understandings  of  the  natives  are  imposed  upon  by  the 
religious  injunctions  of  the  missionaries,  the  evil  will  ultimately  correct  itself 
by  the  very  tuition  tchich  they  afford  the  inhabitants,  more  certainly  and  efiect« 
ually  than  by  the  denunciation  and  declamation  of  foreigners,  wno  are  inter- 
ested and  temporary  sojourners,  without  any  other  than  moneyed  transactions 
to  engage  the  confidence  of  the  natives ;  whereas  the  missionaries  have  ad- 
ventured their  families  among  them,  and  stand  pledged  as  to  the  issue  of 
their  undertaking,  before  not  only  the  American  pubDc^  but  the  world  at 
large." 

^  We  sat  down  to  our  work  in  this  article  mindful  of  the  inten- 
tion, some  time  since  expressed,  of  giving  an  extended  notice  of 
the  Journal  of  Tyerman  and  Bennett.  But  as  we  then  sug- 
gested some  of  the  principal  lessons  furnished  by  the  book ;  as 
it  had  been  so  fully  examined  in  some  other  periodicals ;  and 
especially  as  it  was  known  to  have  a  rapid  circulation  among 
i  all  classes  bf  readers  ;  we  thought  it  would  be  rendering  a  n^ore 
useful  service  to  take  a  glance  at  a  subject  presented  in  Mr. 
Montgomery's  Preface,  the  slanders  against  the  South  Sea 
Missions.  This  led  to  a  perusal  of  the  other  books  and  writings 
named,  and  to  the  train  of  thought  pursued.  In  relation  to  the 
Journal,  the  only  remark  that  need  be  added  is,  that  the  work 
is  throughout  a  momimejit  both  of  the  necessity  and  the  suc- 
cess of  missionary  effort. 

Something  of  the  kind  we  have  attempted,  seemed  the  more 
important,  because  the  most  respectable  of  the  works  containing 
the  slanders  herein  exposetl,  is  now  undergoing  republication,  to 
be  widely  circulated  in  this  country.*  It  certainly  becomes  the 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  to  foster  deep  sympathy  with  those 
excellent  but  abused  men,  who  have  forsaken  country  and  home 

*  See  Stewart's  Visit  to  Uie  South  Seas. 
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for  Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel's.  Some  of  them  are  our 
kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh ;  they  are  all  our  brethren,  by 
the  bonds  of  grace,  and  in  the  household  of  feiith.  Called,  as 
they  are,  to  encounter  not  merely  all  the  hardships  and  discour- 
agements incident  to  the  proper  work  of  evangeUzing  the  hea- 
then, but  also  the  severer  trials  arising  from  the  unprincipled 
selfishness  and  malignant  hostility  of  covetous  and  licentious 
advenlurers  sojourning  around  them,  the  sympathies  and  the 
prayers  of  the  church  they  need— they  implore — they  shall  have. 
For  ourselves,  we  confess,  we  were  not  fully  aware,  before  our 
present  examination,  of  either  Che  extent  or  the  guilt  of  the 
conspiracy  against  the  honor  of  the  missionaries  and  the  peace 
of  the  islanders.  But  we  have  seen  enough  to  understand  why 
the  excellent  queen  Kaahumanu  should  exclaim,  as  she  once 
did,  refusing  to  eat,  "  There  is  no  sweetness  in  the  food — my 
heart  is  broken  by  the  wickedness  of  the  foreigners,  and  the 
falseness  of  their  words." 

Let,  however,  the  rising  feeling  of  indignation  be  repressed, 
and  earnest  prayer  be  offered  for  the  conversion  and  salvation 
of  these  unhappy  recreants  as  to  Christianity  and  civilization. 
Even  this  is  not  hopeless.  In  more  than  one  instance,  thought- 
less visiters  at  the  South  Sea  Islands  have  been  convinced  by 
the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  there  attested,  that  it  is  a  system  of 
vital  i)ower,  and  been  thereby  led  to  seek  and  embrace  the  pe- 
culiar hopes  and  joys  of  a  regenerated  heart. 


RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 


1.  The  Young  Christian;  or  a  familiar  Illustration  of  the 
Principles  of  Christian  Duty.  By  Jacob  Abbott,  Principal  of 
the  Mt.  Vernon  School,  Boston.  Boston  :  Peirce  6l  Parker.  1832. 
pp.  323. 

'*  This  book  is  intended  to  explain  and  illustrate ,  in  a  simple  manner,  the 
principles  of  Christian  duty,  and  is  intended,  not  for  children,  nor  ezclusiTe- 
ly  for  the  young,  but  for  all  who  are  just  commencing  a  religious  life,  and 
who  feel  desirous  of  receiving  a  familiar  explanation  of  the  first  principles  of 
piety.'*  Such  is  the  recorded  intention  of  the  author  of  this  book ;  and  we 
must  say  that  he 'has  admirably  executed  it.  It  was  no  part  of  his  design  to 
go  into  a  disGussion  or  formal  exhibition  of  theological  doctrines.    He  ■•- 
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wamtB,  M  the  baiif  of  his  remarks,  those  ;re«t  principles  of  religioos  troth,  in 
which  Eyangelicftl  Christians  generally  concur,  and  labors,  bj  ineidents, 
comparisons,  and  a  variety  of  illustration,  to  make  the  experimental  and 
practical  parts  of  religion  plain  and  interesting  to  his  readers.  Some  persoofl 
may  indeed  object  to  the  number  of  imaginary  incidents  which  are  introduc- 
ed ;  but  to  this  the  author  pertinently  replies,  "  This  book  is  not  more  fbU  c£ 
parables  than  were  the  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  shelter  myself  bdund 
his  example.*' 

2.  The  Origin  and  History  of  Kssions,  compikd  and  arrange 
ed  from  Authentic  Documents,  By  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  Lan^ 
don,  and  Rev.  John  O.  Choules,  Newport,  i$.  /.  Bostoa  :  Sain- 
uel  Walker,  and  Lincoln  6l  Edmands.     1832. 

This  splendid  work  has  already  proceeded  as  far  as  the  third  number.  The 
style  in  which  it  is  executed  is  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  we  hope  it  maj 
receive  a  worthy  and  liberal'  patronage.  It  is  contemplated  to  complete  the 
work  in  twelve  or  fourteen  numbers,  of  96  pages  each,  suitable  to  be  bound 
in  two  quarto  volumes.  The  whole  will  contain  at  least  96  elegant  engiaT- 
ings,  with  two  maps  executed  on  steel. 

3.  A  More  Excellent  Way,  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Evam^ 
gelical  Church  in  Sherburne,  June  24,  18:32,  designed  as  an  Ez^ 
aminaiion  of  a  Sermon  by  Rev.  Amos  Clarke,  entitled  **  The 
Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  By  Samuel  Lee.  Boston  : 
Peirce  d&  Parker,     pp.  24. 

Mr.  Lee,  like  not  a  few  of  his  ministerial  brethren  in  Massachusetts,  is  set- 
tled in  the  same  town  with  a  Unitarian  minister— one  who,  it  seems,  has  not 
been  very  explicit  in  declaring  his  religious  sentiments.  He  has  even  claim- 
ed to  be  moderately  Orthodox,  and  not  to  differ  materially  in  point  of  senti- 
ment from  Mr.  Lee.  He  has  preached  and  published  a  sermon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  forth  his  sentiments,  in  which  the  same  impression  seems 
likely  to  be  made.  But  Mr.  Lee  is  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with ;  and  in  the 
sermon  before  us,  which  is  more  properly  a  review  than  a  sermon,  he  enters 
into  an  examination  of  the  discourse  referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing" 
out  the  difference  between  Orthodoxy  and  Unitarianism,  however  the  latter 
may  be  garnished  over  with  the  design  to  give  it  plausibility  and  currency. 
Mr.  L.  is  very  explicit  in  declaring  his  own  sentiments,  and  he  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  he  and  his  neighbor  differ,  at  least  in  the  following  particulars,  vix. 
"  the  Dimity  of  Christy  the  Atonement y  total  depravity ^  and  ntstantaneous  ra- 
generation.  These,"  says  Mr.  L.  <'  are  essential  doctrines.  Take  from  my 
system  of  religious  belief  any  one  of  them,  and  you  destroy  that  system." 

The  discourse  concludes  with  several  very  serious  practical  reflections 
upon  the  effects  of  the  kind  of  preaching  which  had  been  examined  by  Mr.  L. 

REMARKS    ON    UNITARIAN    BELIEF. 

Our  next  number  will  contain  a  Review  of  the  '*  Remarks  on  Unitarian 
Belief,"  by  Rev.  Nehemlah  Adams. 
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COMMUNICATIONS, 


DB.  Taylor's  reply  to  dr.  tyler. 

Dr.  Tyler,  ia  his  rejoinder  to  my  Reply  to  his  Remarks,  still 
maintains,  ^'  that  my  theories  involve  principles  subversive  of 
some  of  the  .most  important  and  prominent  articles  of  my  creed." 
His  first  particular  charge  respected  the  doctrine  of  decrees. 
My  first  reply  to  this  was,  that  in  the  import  of  the  word  as 
used  by  Dr.  Tyler,  I  had  advanced  no  theory  on  the  subject 
whatever ;  L  e.  that  I  had  not  professed  to  assign  the  actual 
reason  for  the  divine  permission  of  sin.  I  stated  explicitly  the 
ground  I  had  taken  on  the  subject ;  that  sin  in  respect  to  di- 
Tine  prevention  may  be  incidental  to  the  best  moral  system  ; 
and  that,  while  I  had  said  that  such  may  be  the  reason  why 
sin  exists,  I  had  not  said,  that  it  is  the  reason,  nor  that  some 
other  is  not  the  reason.  If  indeed,  thi9  were  not  so,  it  would 
by  no  means  follow,  that  Dr.  Tyler  can  sustain  his  charge  of 
inconsistency ;  but  if  it  is  so,  then  his  charge  is  entirely  ground- 
less. Of  this  Dr.  Tyler  is  aware.  Accordingly,  he  now  at- 
tempts to  convict  me  of  maintaining  the  positive  position,  that 
God  could  not  have  prevented  all  sin  in  a  moral  system. 

My  first  remark  is,  that  Dr.  Tyier  has  founded  this  charge 
on  mere  inferenc«e  or  deduction.  He  does  not  even  pretend, 
that  I  have  affirmed  this  position  to  be  true.  He  even  con- 
cedes that  I  have  not  After  adverting  to  my  claim,  "  that  I 
have  not  affirmed  it  to  be  true,"  he  proceeds, — "  Still  however, 
he  has  made  it  the  basis  of  his  reasoning,"  &c.  Now  this  is 
sa3ring,  that  though  I  have  not  affirmed  the  position  to  be  true,  ' 
still,  d&c.  Thus  Dr.  Tyler  concedes  that  he  makes  this 
charge,  as  Dr.  Woods  confesses  he  made  it,  viz.  ^  when  he  is 
aware  that  I  have  not  affirmed  the  position  charged.^  Here 
vol.  v. — NO.  XII.  57 
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then  I  might  drop  the  question ;  for  it  is  confessedly  unauthor- 
ized to  charge  opinions  upon  any  man  on  the  ground  of  mere 
inference. 

Again,  Dr.  Tyler  has  not  only  taken  the  ground  of  mere  in- 
ference, but  has  entirely  failed,  even  on  this  ground.  The 
course  he  has  adopted,  I  shall  now  briefly  examine. — After  say- 
ing, that  one  of  the  following  positions  must  be  true,  viz.  either 
that  God  could  have  prevented  all  sin  in  a  moral  system^ 
or  that  he  could  not  /  he  states  what  I  understand  to  be  the 

Erinciples  on  which  his  inference  rests.     Of  these  principles  as 
aving  any  possible  application  to  the  subject,  one  only  de- 
mands notice.     It  is  this,  "  that  he  who  attempts  to  show  that 
one  of  these  positions  is  unworthy  of  belief — does  at  the  same 
time  attempt  to  show  that  the  other  is  worthy  of  belief"    Dr. 
Tyler  applies  this  principle  by  citing  passages  in  which  I  have 
said,  that  in  my  view,  the  position  that  God  could  have  pre- 
vented all  sin  in  a  moral  system  is  *  a  groundless  assumption — 
without  proof,  and  incapable  of  proof     Now  I  readily  admit, 
that  there  are  positions,  such  as  Dr.  Tyler  supposes,  viz.  the 
positions,  that  *  there  is  a  God,'  that '  the  Scriptures  are  inspir- 
ed,' (kc.  in  respect  to  which  we  are  placed  under  the  obligaticn 
of  believing,  and  of  course  under  the  necessity  of  believing  or  of 
disbelieving,  by  a  positive  act  of  the  mind.    But  I  ask,  whether 
we  are  under  the  same  obligation  in  respect  to  theories  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  moral  evil  ?     Or  is  a  man  at  liberty  on 
this  subject,  to  have  no  faith  at  all  ?     Do  not  "  the  Orthodox 
generally"  profess  to  have  no  faith  respecting  these  theories) 
What  then  if  I  have  attempted  to  show,  that  Dr.  Tyler's  posi- 
tion is  a  gratuitous  assertion,  without  proof  and  "  unworthy  (rf 
belief;"  have  I,  in  doing  this,  attempted  to  show  that  the  oppo- 
site position  "is  worthy  of  belief?"     Suppose  Dr.  Tyler  had 
asserted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  eat,  drink,  and  sleep, 
as  we  do  ;  or,  that  they  are  as  well  educaiacl  as  the  people  <A 
New  England ;  and  suppose  I  had  said,  that  such  an  assertion 
is  groundless, — without  proof  and  incapable  of  proof;  would 
this  be  attempting  to  show  that  the  opposite  position  "  is  worthy 
of  belief  ?" — i.  e.  that  we  are  bound  to  believe,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  moon  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep, — or  that  they 
are  not  as  well  educated  as  the  people  of  New  England  1    Is 
either  position  to  be  received  as  a  well  authenticated  fact  in  the 
'  moon's  history? 

Dr.  Tyler  next  cites  passages,  in  which  I  have  said,  ^  that  in 
my  view  his  theory  involves  insuperable  difliculties.'  Now  it  is 
undeniable,  that  many  Orthodox  divines,  who  have  substantially 
the  same  views  of  Dr.  Tyler's  theoiy  which  I  have,  and  who  rc- 
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fase  to  adopt  it,  would  by  no  meana  assert  the  truth  of  the 
opposite  position.  Some  would  say  with  Dr.  Green,  '  we  neith- 
er aflSrm  nor  deny  it ;  this  is  a  mystery,  why  not  let  it  alone  V 
Others,  (and  Dr.  Woods  is  of  this  class,)  conceding  that  diffi- 
culties and  mystery  pertain  to  the  subject,  still  hold  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Tyler.*  What  then  if  I  have  said,  that,  in  my  view, 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Tyler  involves  insuperable  difficulties  ?  Does 
this  prove  that  I  maintain  the  opposite  position  to  be  true  ?  If 
so,  then  the  same  fad  will  prove,  in  respect  to  Dr.  Green  and 
"  the  Orthodox  generally"  w  ho  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  op- 
posite theory,  that  they  actually  maintain  it.  It  will  even  prove 
that  Dr.  Woods  maintains  the  very  opposite  theory  to  that 
which  he  professes  to  maintain.  For,  how  is  it,  that  the  same 
fact  will  prove  a  charge  against  me,  and  not  against  other  men? 
To  be  quite  confident  of  the  truth  of  any  theory  respecting 
the  existence  of  moral  evil,  has  been  extensively  regarded  as  the 
mark  of  a  rash  and  presumptuous  mind.  Dr.  Dwight,  after 
comparing  the  attempts  to  solve  the  difficulties  on  this  subject 
to  those  of  an  emmet,  which  from  the  top  of  his  mole-hill, 
should  undertake  to  survey  the  world  around  him,  and  propose 
plans  for  the  improvemAit  of  the  human  race,  says, — "  With 
respect  to  the  subject  in  hand,  we  are  emmets,  and  take  our 
surveys  from  the  top  of  a  mole-hill."  He  even  thinks  it  proper 
to  "  smile  at  the  presumption  of  one,  who  on  this  subject,  should 
ascend  the  chair  of  philosophical  judgement  and  haughty  de- 
ci«ion."t  Dr.  Tyler  seems  indeed  to  be  confident  in  his  philo- 
sophical judgement.  But  he  will  now  be  able  to  see,  tliat  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  less  confidence  is  not  unbecoming.  He 
may  cease  to  wonder,  that  some  refuse  to  adopt  his  theory  on 
account  of  its  difficulties,  who  still  neither  maintain  that  it  is 
demonstrably  false,  nor  that  the  opposite  position  is  true.  He 
may  even  conceive  it  possible,  that  some  should  regard  the  lat- 
ter position  as  more  probable,  or  even  as  free  from  all  difficulty, 
and  still,  feel  so  little  confidence  in  their  own  judgement  on  so 
profound  a  subject,  as  neither  to  express  nor  form  an  opinion. 
I  go  further.  Suppose  that  Dr.  Tyler's  theory,  in  my  vieWy 
is  encumbered  with  such  difficulties,  absurdities,  and  contradic- 
tions, that  I  ought,  according  to  the  laws  of  evidence,  to  reject 

*  Dr.  Woods,  in  his  Letters,  maintains,  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  great- 
est good,  and  that  this  i»  the  reason  why  God  permits  its  existence.  And  yet  he  says, 
"  that  the  Orthodox  generally  regard  the  existence  of  sin  under  the  divine  govemmeni 
as  a  profound  mystery,"— 'that  "sin  is  permitted  for  reasons  which  lie  beyond  liuraan 
ratelligence," — that  "  God  has  not  made  them  known  to  us,  nor  made  us  capable  of  dia** 
ceming  them.*'  He  even  says,  "  I  hold  that  they  are  known  only  to  the  Infinite  Mind/' , 
And  yet.  Dr.  Woods  professes  to  show  what  this  reasoo  iS;  though  according  to  Dr. 
IVoods  himself,  God  only  knows  the  reasoa ! 

f  Theology,  Vol.  I.  p.  463. 
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it  as  fidse,  and  even  to  maintain  the  opposite  theory;  doeetlm 
prove  that  I  do  in  fact  thus  reject  the  cme  and  maintain  the 
other  ?  Can  Dr.  Tyler  sustain  the  honoraUe  charge  in  respect 
to  me  or  other  men,  of  believing  and  maintaining  every  posi- 
tion, which,  according  to  the  laws  of  c^yidence,  we  ought  to  b^ 
lieve  and  maintain !  How  can  Dr.  Tyler  know,  that  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  wiser  men,  or  an  undue  timidity  or  hesitatkn 
on  my  part ;  or  even  some  reluctance  to  be  likened  to  '  an  em- 
met on  the  top  of  his  mole-hill'  has  not  hitherto  prevented  ine 
from  forming  any  opinion  respecting  these  deep  things  of  Godi 
If  Dr.  Tyler  does  not  know  all  tbis^  then  it  b^mes  him  to  re- 
tract his  charge. 

Dr.  Tyler  asks  *  how  my  theory  can  be  a  point  of  rest  to  the 
mind,  unless  It  be  regarded  as  true  V — I  answer,  exactly  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  as  such,  viz.  as  a  mere  sup- 
position or  possible  truth.  Dr.  Tyler,  it  seems,  has  yet  to 
learn,  that  an  objection  based  on  a  mere  assumption,  is  entirdj 
set  aside  by  a  mere  supposition,  i.  e.  by  showing  that  the  sup- 
position opposed  to  that  assumption  men/  be  true. 

The  residue  of  Dr.  Tyler's  supposed  proofs  are  founded  in 
his  mistaking  material  facts. — Thus  hejepresents  me  as  pro- 
nouncing the  assumption  that  God  could  have  prevented  ali 
sin  in  a  moral  system,^  '  a  pernicious  theory' — '  involving  roanj 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  absurdities  and  contradictions ; 
whereas  I  said  these  things,  solely  of  the  theory,  '  that  sin  i 
the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good.** — ^He  next  repre 
sents  me  as  pronouncing  the  same  assumption  ^'a  revoltinj 
dogma ;"  whereas  I  said  this  of  another  position,  viz.  '  that  Go 
permits  his  creatures  to  sin  when  he  can  prevent  it;  for  th 
sake  of  showing  his  justice  in  their  damnation.' — He  next  ref 
resents  me  as  denying  this  assumption,  because  I  said,  that  " 
might  be  safely  left  to  answer  for  itself ;"  language  which  n© 
essarily  means,  and  was  used  to  mean,  nothing  more  than  thj 
the  position  is  incapable  of  proof. — Dr.  Tyler's  last  proof  is,  tin 
I  have  made  <'  a  formal  argument"  to  establish  the  opposite  po£ 
tion.  This  so  called  '  formal  argument'  consists  in  three  inte 
rogatories  from  the  note  to  my  semion.  Here  I  might  as 
whether  interrogatories  have  not  sometimes  the  force  of  me 
questions  7  But  in  the  present  case  Dr.  Tyler  knew,  that  th< 
were  intended,  not  as  assertions,  but  as  mere  questions  tn*  % 

*  Under  the  position,  that  God  could  preTent  all  sin  in  a  moral  system,  bat  wo 
not,  different  reasons  have  been  assigned,  why  be  would  not.  ( >ne  is,  as  stated  aba 
'  diat  8?a  is  the  necessary  means  of  uie  greatest  good/  Tbis  I  have  rejected  and 
nied,  believing  it  to  be  contradictory  to  revealed  truth,  and  <^  pernicious  tenden 
But  I  have  not  denied,  that  some  other  reason  maj  exist,  why  God  wooltj  not  prev 
fin,  even  on  the  supposition  that  be  could  prevent  it. 
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quirieSy  suggesting  diiBculties  apparently  pertaining  to  his- the- 
ory, and  caliing  on  its  advocates  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  own 
a^rtions.  I  say  Dr.  Tyler  knew  this.  For  if  there  could  I  c 
originally  any  possible  ground  to  doubt  concerning  the  design 
of  that  note,  Dn  Tyler  had  none,  when  he  represented  these 
inquiries  as  containing  *  a  formal  argument.'  He  had  before 
him,  in  the  Review  of  Dr.  Woods's  Letters,  abundant  assur- 
ances that  they  were  not  so  designed. 

I  have  thus  examined  the  grounds,  on  which  Dr.  Tyler 
charges  me  with  maintaining,  that  God  could  not  have  pre- 
vented all  si7i  in  a  moral  system.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
that  he  should  fall  into  sgch  mistakes  as  these ;  and  trying  as  it 
is  to  be  obliged  to  correct  them,  there  is  another  consideration  that 
renders  this  necessity  even  more  painful.  Dr.  Tyler  has  made 
this  charge,  knowing  that  I  had  explicitly  disclaimed  it,  and' 
on  no  better  pretence,  than  that  my  language  in  the  way  of 
inference  will,  in  some  instances,  bear  him  out  in  so  doing. 
This  pretence,  I  have  now  shown  to  be  vain.  If  I  had  not, 
still,  when  a  question  arises  respecting  the  design  and  import 
of  language,  whether  from  its  ambiguity  or  the  inadvertent  use 
of  it ;  and  when  the  meaning  charged  is  unequivocally  dis- 
claimed, and  explanations  are  given,  then  surely  the  charge 
cannot  be  repeated  consistently  either  with  justice  or  decoruift. 
A  disavowal,  in  such  circumstances,  must  be  admitted  in  all 
honorable  controversy,  as  satisfactory  on  the  point  at  issue.  To 
repeat  the  charge  and  maintain  its  correctness,  is  to  insist  not 
merely  on  a  war  about  woids  ;  it  is  to  question  veracity,  and 
withhold  confidence  where  it  is  due.  What  then  if  Dr.  Tyler's 
inferential  construction  of  my  language  (of  this  others  can  now 
judge)  were  even  correct ;  I  now  put  this  question  to  Dr.  Ty- 
ler,— whether,  in  view  of  my  explicit  disavowal  of  the  fact,  he 
believes  that  I  ever  meant  to  advance  the  opinion  charged  ?  If 
he  eays  that  he  does  believe  it,  instead  of  attempting  to  change 
his  beUef,  I  shall  rely  on  a  more  candid  judgement  from  my 
readers.  If  he  says  that  he  does  not  believe  it,  then  I  ask  him 
why  he  charges  me  with  advancing  an  opinion,  which  he  does 
not  believe  I  ever  meant  to  advance  ? 

The  reader  can  now  judge  whether  I  have  advanced  the 
theory  as  true,  that  God  could  not  have  prevented  all  sin  in 
a  moral  system.  If  not,  then  Dr.  Tyler's  original  attempt  to 
show,  that  I  maintain  <<  a  theory  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 
of  decrees,"  is  an  entire  failure. 

But  Dr.  Tyler  has  taken  new  ground.  Supposing  that  I 
have  prqxHinded  a  mere  hypothesis,  or  possible  truth,  he  says, 
^  Yet  if  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  it  must 
•57 
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tend  directly  to  subvert  that  article  of  my  creed."  Ho^  Ham 
can  be  so,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  discover.  If  I  perceive  wb 
inconsktency  between  the  hypothesis  and  the  doctrine,  and  es- 
pecially, if  on  this  hypothesis,  every  objection  to  the  doctrine  k, 
in  my  view,  removed,  and  the  evidence  of  its  truth  left  nn- 
counteracted  and  unimpaired,  how  can  the  hypothesis  tend  dt 
rectly  to  subvert  my  faith  in  the  doctrine  ?  The  case  is  ths, 
according  to  Dr.  Tyler.  If  a  man  should  have  no  €u:tual 
faith  in  a  given  theory  respecting  tides,  but  should  merely  i^ 
gard  it  as  one  which  might  be  true,  and  which,  if  true,  wouM 
in  his  view  solve  all  the  phenomena,  and  remove  every  diflB- 
culty,  it  would  tend  directly  to  subvert  his  belief  that  the  aea 
ebbs  and  flows ! 

My  second  reply  to  "Dr.  Tyler's  charge  of  inconsistency  re- 
specting the  doctrine  of  decrees,  was,  "  that  for  a  plain  positioD 
of  mine,  he  had  substituted  a  very  different  one  of  his  own.^ 
Whether  such  was  the  fact,  depends  simply  on  this  questioKt, 
viz.  whether  the  position,  "that  God,  all  things  considered, 
prefers  holiness  to  sin,"  is  equivalent  to  the  position,  "  that  God 
prefers,  all  things  considered,  that  sin  should  not  exist?"  To 
show  that  these  preferences  are  not  the  same,  I  said,  '*  God 
may  prefer  holiness  to  sin  in  his  present  system,  and  also  pur- 
pose the  existence  of  sin,  rather  than  to  change,  or  not  adopC 
the  system.  Does  it  involve  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that 
Dr.  Tyler  should  prefer  the  repentance  and  salvation  of  all  his 
people  to  their  impenitence  and  perdition  ;  and  also  prefer  that 
a  few  should  pervert  the  means  necessary  to  the  salvation  of 
all  the  rest,  rather  than  not  adopt  these  means  ?  Does  it  in- 
volve a  contmdiction  to  suppose  that  a  benevolent  parent  should 
prefer,  under  the  best  system  of  government,  the  obedience  of 
his  children  to  their  disobedience  ;  and  still  prefer  their  occa- 
sional disobedience  to  perpetual  imprisonment  or  death  to  pre- 
vent it  ?  May  not  a  voluntary  being  prefer  A  to  B,  and  still 
prefer  B  to  C?" 

To  tliis  (as  I  must  regard  it)  clear  exhibition  of  the  possi- 
bility of  these  co-existing  preferences,  Dr.  Tyler  has  made,  in 
my  view,  no  reply.  He  simply  asserts,  that  it  is  not  so,  and 
that  it  is  not  possible  that  it  should  be  !  He  says,  "  How  is  it 
possible  for  God  to  prefer,  on  any  account,  the  existence  of  sin 
in  any  instance,  if,  all  things  considered,  that  is,  on  all  etc- 
counts^  he  prefers  something  else  in  its  stead,  in  all  instances? 
Will  Dr  Taylor  be  so  good  as  to  inform  us?" — I  ask  whether 
I  have  not  done  this  already  ?  Have  I  not  shown  that  "  the 
all  things  considered,"  in  the  one  case,  are,  and  must  be,  dif- 
ferent from  '^  the  all  things  considered,^  in  the  other  case  ? 
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To  test  this  point,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  putting  a  lew 
questions  to  Dr.  Tyler.  I  ask  him  whether,  if  he  knew 
that  a  few  of  his  people  would  pervert  those  means  of  grace, 
which  wpuld  secure  the  salvation  of  all  the  rest,  he  would 
not  prefer  that  they  should  pervert  them,  rather  than  not 
adopt  those  means  of  saving  others?  If  not,  let  him  tell 
the  reason, — the  thing  considered^ — why  he  would  not. 
If  he  would,  then  here,  on  some  account^  is  one  preference. 
— ^I  ask  again,  whether  he  would  not  actually  prefer,  all 
things  considered^  that  is,  on  all  accounts^  the  repentance 
of  all  his  people  under  these  meanSy  rather  than  the  continued 
impenitence  and  findl  perdition  of  any  of  them  ?  This  is  the 
next  question.  Let  Dr.  Tyler  answer  it ;  and  tell  us  the  rea- 
son,— the  thing  considered, — or,  on  what  account,  i.  e.  why 
he  should  not  prefer  the  repentance  of  all  to  the  impenitence  of 
any. — Let  us  put  the  other  case  which  I  supposed,  to  the  same 
test.  Is  it  possible  then,  or  is  it  not,  that  a  parent  should  pre- 
fer, on  any  account,  the  disobedience  of  a  child  in  any  in- 
stance,'—(x,  e.  in  any  case  whatever  ;)  provided  he  also  prefers, 
all  things  considered,  that  is,  on  all  accounts,  the  child's  obe- 
dience to  disobedience  in  all  instances  7  I  ask  Dr.  Tyler 
then  to  suppose,  that  he  knew  his  child  would  disobey  his 
command  to  attend  school  in  a  given  instance,  unless  he  re- 
sorted to  the  expedient  of  some  ruinous  indulgence  to  prevent 
disobedience.  Would  not  Dr.  Tyler,  on  some  account,  prefer 
that  the  child  should  disobey  in  that  instance  ?  If  not,  then 
Dr.  Tyler  would  prefer  that  his  child  should  be  ruined,  rather 
than  disobey  his  command  to  attend  school  in  a  single  instance. 
Will  Dr.  Tyler  say  this? — I  now  ask  another  question,  viz. 
whether  Dr.  Tyler  would  not  prefer,  all  things  considered, 
that  is,  on  all  accounts,  that  the  child  should  obey  rather  than 
disobey  in  this  very  instance  7  If  not,  why  not  ?  Let  Dr. 
Tyler  tell  us  what  the  thing  considered  is,  why  he  would  not 
prefer  that  the  child,  in  this  very  instance  should  obey  rather 
than  disobey  ? — And  now  if  Dr.  Tyler  can  give  no  reason — 
specify  no  consideration,  why  he  would  not,  in  the  cases  sup- 
posed, have  these  preferences  ; — if  rather,  it  is  a  matter  of  his 
own  conscious  experience,  that  he  should  in  fact  have  them^ 
why  does  he  simply  assert  that  the  thing  is  impossible  ?  This, 
Dr.  Tyler  must  allow  me  to  say,  is  making  just  no  reply  at  alL 
Dr.  Tyler's  difficulty  in  apprehending  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, apparently  results  from  overlooking  some  of  the  material 
facts  in  the  case.  On  the  supposition  which  I  have  stated  as 
possible  truth,  there  are  two  distinct  cases  of  preference,  in  re- 
spect to  three  different  objects,  viz.  universal  holiness^  sin,  and 
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the  nofiresistence  of  the  best  system.  Univeraal  boUnett, 
which  is  the  preferable  object  in  the  fii*st  case,  i.  e.  when  com- 
pared with  sin,  is  supposed  to  be  unattainable  by  divine  inter- 
vention. Hence  the  object  sin,  the  rejected  object  in  the  first 
case  of  preference,  becomes  in  the  second  case  preferable,  not  to 
hoUness,  but  to  a  Xhird  object,  viz.  the  non-existence  of  the 
best  system.  Thus  in  the  first  case,  when  holiness  and  sin 
are  the  objects  of  comparison  and  preference,  and  when  aU 
things  dependent  on,  and  involved  in,  the  existence  of  each, 
are  considered^  then  holiness  is  preferred  to  sin.  But  in  the 
other  case,  hoUness  and  sin  are  not  the  objects  of  compariaoQ 
and  preference,  but  sin  and  the  non-existence  of  the  b^  sys- 
tem ;  for  God,  according  to  the  supposition,  must  permit  sin, 
or  not  adopt  the  best  system.  God  then  may  prefer  holiness  to 
sin,  all  things  considered^  when  these  are  the  objects  of  com- 
parison and  preference  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  if  he  cannot, 
(according  to  the  supposition,)  secure  universal  holiness,  be  may 
prefer,  all  things  considered,  that  sin  shall  exist,  i.  e.  prefer  its 
existence,  rather  than  not  adopt  or  change  the  best  system. 

That  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  these  two  preferen- 
ces, is  apparent  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  For,  the  thing 
considered,  i.  e,  the  reason  for  purposing  the  exigence  of  sin, 
is  the  existence  of  the  best  system.  This  the  greatest  good  de- 
mands. But  this  would  exist,  were  holiness  to  exist  under  the 
system  in  every  instance  instead  of  sin.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  possible  tiling  to  be  considered,  in  the  case  supposed,  far 
preferring  sin  to  holiness,  or  for  not  preferring  holiness  to  sin. 
This  preference  of  holiness  to  sin,  all  things  considered,  may 
therefore  exist  in  the  divine  mind,  along  with  the  purpose,  that 
sin,  all  things  considered,  shall  exist ;  i.  e.  God  may  prefer, 
ail  things  cmisidered,  that  holiness  should  exist  in  every  in- 
stance, rather  than  sin,  under  the  best  system;  but  knowing 
that  it  will  not,  and  that  sin  will  exist  in  some  instances,  under 
this  system,  he  may  purpose  that  it  shall  exist,  rather  than  not 
adopt,  or  change  the  system. 

The  reader  can  now  judge,  whether  the  position,  "  that  God 
prefers,  all  things  considered,  hoUness  to  sin  in  all  instances,*' 
is  the  same  as  the  position,  ^'  that  he  prefers,  all  things  con- 
sidered, that  sin  should  not  exist."  If  they  are  not  the  same, 
then  Dr.  Tyler  has  substituted  for  mine,  a  very  different  posi- 
tion of  his  ovm  ;  and,  as  his  first  attempt  to  convict  me  of  in- 
consistency, and  the  present  repetition  of  it,  are  entirely  founded 
on  this  unwarranted  substitution,  his  attempt  is  '<  an  utter 
fidlure." 

Dr.  Tyler^  however,  has  made  some  further  attempts  to  jui- 
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Ufy  himself  on  the  ground  he  has  taken.  Much  of  what  he 
says  consists  in  naked  assertions,  that  the  very  thing  in  debate 
^  is  a  contradiction' — in  attempts  at  the  odium  theologicumy  by 
classing  me,  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  with  Arminiaus, 
— and  in  reasoning  on  the  ground  of  the  aforesaid  substitu- 
tion of  a  position  of  his  own  for  one  of  mine.  In  respect  to 
the  Scriptural  facts,  to  which  Dr.  Tyler  has  applied  this  rea- 
soning, it  is  necessary  only  to  ask,  whether  God  may  not  pre- 
fer, all  things  considered^  bohness  to  sin,  and  still  have  pur- 
posed that  David  should  number  Israel,  and  the  Jews  crucify 
the  Saviour,  i.  e.  have  purposed  these  sins,  rather  than  not 
adopt  or  change  the  best  system  to  prevent  them  ;  intending, 
doubtless,  to  overrule  them  for  good  ?  These  things,  I  shall 
pass,  without  further  notice,  and  briefly  examine  a  few  others, 
which  to  some  minds  may  have  more  of  the  semblance  of  argu- 
ment. 

Here  I  shall  first  advert  to  an  error  in  phrasedogy,  which, 
though  not  my  own,  occurred  in  some  instances  in  my  Reply 
to  Dr.  Tyler's  Remarks.  This  arose  from  the  insertion  of  a 
passage,  while  my  Reply  was  passing  through  the  press,  by  one 
of  the  conductors  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims.  For  the  liberty 
thus  taken,  I  am  not  disposed  to  censure  my  fnend,  consider- 
ing our  long  intimacy,  the  coincidence  of  our  views  on  theolog- 
ical subjects,  and  the  desire  from  which  it  sprung,  of  giving  an 
additional  illustration  of  my  opinions.  I  have  to  regret,  how- 
ever, that  the  use,  in  those  paragraphs,  of  popular  language,  on 
a  metaphysical  to[»c,  led  to  statements,  which,  interpreted  to 
the  letter,  might  justify  Dr.  Tyler's  charge.  The  language 
may  be  understood  to  deny,  that  God  purposes  sin  at  all. 
Dr.  Tyler,  of  course,  avails  himself  of  the  passage.  The  error 
however  was  corrected  by  the  assistant  editor,  in  the  same 
number  in  which  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Tyler's  rejoinder  appears. 
It  is  an  error,  as  the  author  of  it  has  apprized  Dr.  Tyler,  for 
which  I  am  in  no  respect  responsible. 

Dr.  Tyler  next  calls  in  question  the  propriety  of  my  use  of 
terms.  He  says,  "  Is  it  proper  to  say,  that  God  hath  foreor- 
dained, purposed,  or  decreed  the  sinful  conduct  of  men,  mere- 
ly because  he  did  not  create  them  machines,  or  refuse  to  give 
them  existence?" — I  answer,  perhaps  not ;  nor  have  I  said  any 
thing  which  implies  that  this  would  be  proper,  merely  for  the 
reasons  stated  by  Dr.  Tyler.  ,  But  it  is  proper  to  say  that  God, 
the  author  of  aU  things,  foreseeing  the  sinful  conduct  of  men 
under  a  given  system,  did,  in  adopting  that  system  and  placing 
men  under  ii,  foreordain,  purpose,  or  decreo  their  sinful  con^ 
duct ;  b«  the  reason  of  this  purpose  what  it  may. 
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Dr.  Tyler  is  pleased  to  represent  me  as  maintaining  '^  that 
God  decrees  sin  in  the  same  sense  that  a  man  decrees  that 
his  son  shall  be  a  drunkard,  when  he  finds  he  cannot  prevent 
it  unless  he  takes  away  his  life,  or  locks  him  up  in  a  dungeon." 
Excepting  the  rhetoric  of  this  passage,  I  readily  admit  that  I 
adduced  a  similar  illustration,  not  however,,  as  Dr.  Tyler  repre- 
sents, to  show  the  sense  of  the  words  foreordain  or  decree^ 
when  applied  to  the  divine  purposes ;  but  for  a  very  diiferent 
purpose,  viz.  to  show,  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between 
the  two  preferences  of  God  respecting  holiness  and  sin.  I  cer- 
tainly never  attempted  to  find  an  actual  case  among  men, 
strictly  analogous  to  the  providential  government  of  God.  The 
only  question  here  is  this,  whether,  if  we  suppose  a  case  in 
which  a  parent,  possessing  the  same  control  of  circumstances, 
and  the  same  knoicledge  of  results,  which  God  posseses, 
should  place  his  children  in  such  circumstances  as  he  knew 
would  result  in  their  misconduct,  he  might  not  properly  be  tsaid 
to  foreordain  or  decree  their  misconduct?  Will  Dr.  Tyler 
deny  this  ? 

Again,  Dr.  Tyler  maintains  *  that,  to  suppose  that  God  did 
not  ordain  sin  for  a  good  end  or  a  bad  end,  is  the  same  as  to 
suppose  he  did  not  foreordain  it  at  all — is  to  suppose  him  to  act 
without  motive,  and  of  course  without  wisdom  or  jjenevolence.' 
But  I  ask,  is  there  po  motive  to  purpose  the  existence  of  that 
which  is  ^  wholly  an  evil,'  provided  its  existence  is  consequen- 
tial on  that  which  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good? 
Is  not  this  supposition  iis  worthy  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence 
of  God,  as  it  is  to  suppose  him  to  purpose  that  which  is  wholly 
an  evil,  as  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good  ;  or  to  pro- 
pose to  accomplish  the  best  end,  by  the  worst  means  ?  Dr. 
Tyler,  I  presume,  will  admit  that  sin  is  either  the  best  means 
of  the  best  end,  or  that  it  is  the  worst  means  of  this  end.  If  it 
is  the  best  means,  then  why  is  it  not  the  best  thing  in  its  place? 
If  the  worst  means  of  the  end,  then  how  is  the  wisdom  of  God 
honored  by  adopting  it  ? 

Dr.  Tyler  represents  my  theory  *  as  reducing  the  great  God 
to  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  two  evils.' — I  answer,  that 
according  to  Dr.  Tyler's  theory,  God  chooses  sin,  because 
though  an  evil,  it  is  a  less  evil  than  the  dimintUion  of  happi- 
ness which  would  result  from  its  non-existence.  Dr.  Tyler 
himself,  therefore,  "  reduces  the  great  God  to  the  necessity  of 
choosing  l^etween  two  evils  !"  Indeed,  if  this  is  not  so,  then  it 
foUow^s,  either  that  sin  is  not  an  evil^  or  that  God  does  mi 
choose  that  it  shall  exist.  If  Dr.  Tyler  should  say,  that  it  is 
not  an  evil,  then,  especially  as  he  considers  it  the  necessary 
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means  of  the  greatest  good,  he  must  admit  that  it  is  entirely 
good,  even  the  best  thing. — If  he  says,  that  God  does  not 
choose  that  it  shall  exist,  then  who  is  to  be  classed  with  Armi- 
nians  ?  I  hardly  know,  which  side  of  this  alternative  Dr.  Ty- 
ler will  prefer. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  that  according  to  my  theory,  "  God  is  re- 
<hiced  to  the  alternative  of  having  no  moral  system,  or  having 
one,  in  which  he  will  find  much  everlastingly  to  regret."  On 
this  topic,  I  only  remark  in  this  place,  that  it  would  seem,  thai 
in  Dr.  Tyler's  view,  God  has  no  regret  that  sin  exists,  though 
we  are  assured,  that  on  account  of  sin,  '^  it  repented  the  Lord^ 
that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his 
heart." — It  would  seem  that  any  feelings  on  the  part  of  God  like 
approbaticffi  of  sin,  which  are  expressed  in  the  Scriptures,  are  in 
Dr.  Tyler's  view,  reed  ;  but  that  those  of  regret  or  displeasure 
on  account  of  it,  are  all  a  fiction  !  If  I  can  understand  the  ob- 
vious import  of  Dr.  Tyler's  language,  he  maintains  that  sin  is 
not  an  evil,  and  that  God  does  fiot  regret  its  existence. 

My  third  reply  to  Dr.  Tyler's  charge  of  contradiction  was, 
^hat  he  had  misquoted  my  language.'  I  had  said,  that  ^'  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  God  of  sincerity  and  truth  punishes  his 
creatures  for  doing  that,  which  on  the  whole,  he  prefers  they 
should  do,  and  which  is  the  best  thing  they  can  do?^  The 
words  in  italics.  Dr.  Tyler,  according  to  his  own  acknowledge- 
ment, omitted  in  his  quotation.  By  this  expedient,  he  convict- 
ed me  of  contradiction.  Could  he  have  done  this,  had  he  cited 
the  whole  sentence  ?  There  is  no  pretence  that  he  could. 
Was  this  then  a  fair  and  just  quotation  ? 

But  Dr.  Tyler  is  pleased  to  charge  me  with  having  "  added 
the  clause  in  italics,  with  a  vieta  grossly  to  misrepresent  their 
(my  opponents')  sentiments."  Now  I  sincerely  disclaim  both 
the  intention  and  the  fact  I  might  say,  that  in  my  letter  to 
Dr.  Hawes,  I  -had  no  opponents.  But  if  Dr.  Tyler  and  Dr. 
Woods  must  be  considered  as  my  opponents,  then  my  repre- 
sentation was  just ;  for  while  both  assert,  ^  that  sin  is  the  neces- 
iQXy  means  of  the  greatest  good,' — Dr.  Woods  also  says,  '  it  is 
calculated  for  the  highest  good  of  the  universe,' — and  Dr.  Ty- 
ler, as  we  have  just  seen,  rejects  the  idea,  that  sin  is  an  evil. 
Another  writer'says  of  it,  "  it  has  a  most  glorious  tendency." 
Now  I  cannot  be  stultified  into  the  admission,  that  to  do  that 
*  which  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,'  *  which  is 
not  an  evil,'  which  has  *  a  most  glorious  tendency,'  and  which 
^  is  calculated  for  the  highest  good  of  the  univene,'  is  not  d<Hng 
the  best  thing  which  creatures  can  do. 

My  fifth  reply  (passmg  the  fourth  for  the  present,)  to  Dr. 
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Tyler's  charge  of  contradiction  was,  that  his  ^  rq>reeaitauoo  is 
incorrect"  I  heui  said,  ^^  that  God  foreordains  whatsoever  onies 
to  pass,"  and  also,  '^  that  it  may  be  true  that  God  could  not 
prevent  all  sin  in  a  moral  system"  I  claimed  that,  in  repi^fr- 
senting  my  views  on  these  topics,  Dr.  Tyler  left  out  the  wocds 
in  ital^  What  then  is  the  fact  ?  Dr.  Tyler's  representatioo 
of  my  views  is  this :  "  But  he  foreordained  whatsoever  comei  to 
pass ;  that  is^  he  foreordained  what  he  would  have  prevented, 
if  he  could."  Are  not  the  words  in  italics  left  out? — ^But  says 
Dr.  Tyler,  '^  had  the  words  in  italics  been  repeated  in  the  last 
sentence, — would  thb  make  the  contradiction  any  the  leas  pal- 
pable ?"  I  answer,  that  tliere  would  be  no  contradiaion  at  all ; 
for  what  contradiction  is  there  in  saying,  that  God  foreordained 
an  evil  which  he  could  not  prevent  in  a  moral  system, ;  espe- 
cially, on  the  supposition,  that  he  purposed  its  existence,  rather 
than  not  adopt  the  system  ? 

My  fourth  reply  to  Dr.  Tyler's  charge -of  inconaisteocy  was^ 
*  that  it  resulted  from  his  begging  one  of  the  main  questions  in 
debate.' — The  justice  of  this  reply.  Dr.  Tyler  now  virtually  ad- 
mits, by  formally  attempting  to  prove  what  he  had  before  as- 
serted and  reasoned  upon,  without  proof.  He  says,  "  to  pre- 
vent further  charge  of  assuming  the  point  in  debate,  I  shall 
attempt  to  prove,  that  God  can  secure  the  conduct  he  prefers — 
in  other  words,  that  he  can  contrd  at  pleasure,  the  moral  actions 
of  his  creatures." 

To  prevent  any  misapprehension  that  may  result  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  statement  of  Dr.  Tyler,  I  remark 

In  the  first  place,  that  the  position  to  be  proved  by  Dr.  Ty- 
ler is  not,  thett  God  can  secure  the  conduct  of  his  creatures, 
which  he  prefers,  pleases,  or  purposes,  actually  to  sectire. 
That  God  can  do  this,  I  fully  believe.  For,  what  can  be  plain- 
er, than  that  an  Omniscient  God  has  never  purposed  actually 
to  secure  an  action,  which  he  cannot  secure.  It  is  one  thing  to 
prefer  that  creatures  should  perform  right  action  rather  than 
wrong  in  every  instance,  and  quite  another  to  purpose  actucdly 
to  secure  the  performance  of  right  aaion  in  every  instaiipe. 
Now  the  position  for  Dr.  Tyler  to  prove  is,  that  God  can  actu- 
ally secure  obedience  to  his  will  as  a  Lawgiver  in  every  in- 
stance throughout  the  moral  universe  ;  or,  that  he  can  secure 
universal  holiness ;  or,  prevent  aU  sin  in  a  morcU  system. 
Dr.  Tyler  will  not  deny,  that  this  is  the  position  which  he  is 
bound  to  prove  ;  for  in  one  instance  he  has  used  substantial)^ 
the  same  language,  as  explanatory  of  his  original  statement 

Secondly,  The  real  question  does  not  respect  the  power  of 
God  at  all    Here  I  wish,  if  possiUoi  to  remove  a  groundless 
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prejudice  on  the  subject,  which  rcfsults  merely  from  misunder- 
standing the  language  that  common  use  and  convenience  have 
sanctioned.  I  remark  then,  that  the  words  cannot ,  impossible, 
unable,   S^c.   have  a  very  diverse  import  in  different  cases. 
Thus,  a  being  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a  thing,  from 
the  want  of  power  in  himself ;  in  which  case,  some  increase 
of  power  in  him,  would  of  course  remove  the  inability.     But 
with  equal  propriety,  a  being  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a 
thing,   through  an  impossibility  pertaining  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself;  in  which  case,  no  increase  of  power,  would 
remove  or  lessen  his  inability.     This  has  been  termed  a  m,eta- 
physical  impossibility ;  or  an  impossibility  in  the  nature  of 
things.     Thus  God  cannot  make  a  finite  being  infinite^  or  a 
part  equal  to  the  whole  ;  or  an  agent  who  shall  possess  power 
to  sin,  and  not  possess  it,  at  the  same  time.  Now  in  these  cases, 
though  usage  justifies  the  language,  the  meaning  is  not,  that 
the  inability  is  subjective  in  God,  or  consists  in  any  want  or 
defect  of  power  in  Him.     The  impossibility  is  altogether  ex- 
trinsic— out  of  Himself,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  spoken 
of.     This  is  all  that  can  properly  be  meant  or  be  supposed  to 
be  meant,  by  such  language.    I  am,  as  I  have  been  before,  the 
more  careful  to  say  this,  because  much  odium  has  been  thrown 
on  the  hypothesis  stated,  as  if  it  Hmited  the  power  of  God,  or 
denied  his  omnipotence ;  and  because  many,  merely  by  mis- 
taking the  obvious  import  of  the  language,  feel  repelled  even 
fix)m  listening  to  an  argument  on  the  point.     But  let  justice 
be  done  to  my  meaning-,  if  not  to  my  opinions.     Let  the  ques- 
tion proposed  for  discussion  be  i-eally  discussed,  and  not  anoth- 
er ;  and  let  candor  confess  that  the  preseot  question  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  pmoer  of  God,  as  an  attribute  of  the  divine  na- 
ture.    The  real  question  respects  an  impossibility  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  ;  and  the  position  for  Dr.  Tyler  to  prove  is, 

That  there  is  7io  impossibility  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  Ood  should  secure  universal  holiness,  or,  prevent  all 
sin  in  a  moral  system. 

Without  then  aflirming  the  contrary,  but  supposing  that  Dr. 
Tyler  intended  to  prove  that  no  such  impossibility  exists,  I 
^all  attempt  to  show,  that  he  has  not  proved  it. 

His  first  argument  is, — that  almighty  power  can  do  any 
thing  which  does  not  imply  a  contradiction  ;  and  that  it  does 
not  imply  a  contmdiction  to  suppose,  that  God  can  secure  uni- 
versal holiness  in  a  moral  kingdom,  because  he  has  secured  the 
holiness  of  thousands. — I  answer,  that  this  argument  rests 
whdly  on  the  assumption,  that  because  God  has  secured  holi- 
ness in  some  instances,  he  can  in  all.     Now  this  is  not  a  self- 
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evident  position ;  and  to  assume  its  truth  as  Dr.  Tyler  doe^  i» 
simply  to  beg  the  question. — To  suppose  that  God  might  hav« 
secured  the  holiness  of  all  who  have  sinned,  may  be  to  suppose 
what,  for  aught  Dr.  Tyler  has  shown  to  the  contrary,  would 
have  involved  a  contradiction.  Some  who  have  sinned,  may 
have  resisted  all  that  God  could  do  consistently  with  their  mo- 
ral agency^  to  prevent  their  sinning ;  and  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  God  could  have  secured  their  hoUness,  may  be  to  suppose 
that  he  could  secure  their  holiness  by  destroying  their  moral 
agency ;  which  is  a  contradiction.  Now  Dr.  Tyler  has  noC 
shown,  that  what  I  have  supposed  has  not  been  an  actual  fact 
in  a  vast  multitude  of  cases.  He  has  therefore  no  right  to  as- 
sume, as  his  argument  does  assume,  that  it  has  not  been  a 
fact. — Further,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  God  could  have  done 
more  to  secure  holiness  in  these  cases,  without  destroying  moral 
agency,  still  Dr.  Tyler  must  prove  another  thing,  viz.  that  to 
have  done  more,  would  actually  have  secured  hoUness. — And 
another  still ;  Dr.  Tyler  must  show  that  if  God  had  secured 
the  holiness  of  all  to  the  present  time,  the  requisite  interposition 
for  the  purpose,  would  not  ultimately  occasion  more  sin  in  the 
universe, ^than  it  would  prevent. — Ther6  are,  then,  three  fiUal 
defects  in  Dr.  Tyler's  first  argument. 

Dr.  Tyler's  second  argument  is  founded  on  Ps.  Ixxvi.  10. 
He  says,  that  "  this  text  teaches  us  that  the  sin  which  exists, 
will  be  made  to  praise  God,  or  be  overruled  for  good ;  and  that 
tbe  remainder — all  which  cannot  be  made  to  praise  God,  will 
be  restrained  or  prevented."  This  I  fully  beUeve,  But  now 
for  Dr.  Tyler's  inference.  He  says,  "  This  clearly  implies^ 
that  God  could  prevent  all  sin  in  his  moral  kingdom,  if  it  were 
his  pleasure."  But  is  it  so  ?  What  if  God  does  prevent  all  sin 
except  that  which  he  can  overrule,  i.  e.  counteract  in  its  ten- 
dencies, and  so  bring  good  out  of  the  evil,  and  praise  to  him- 
self ?  Does  it  foQow,  that  greater  good  would  not  have  result- 
ed to  the  universe,  and  at  least  equal  praise  redounded  to  Grod, 
from  perfect  and  universal  hoUness  instead  of  sin  ?  What  war- 
rant has  Dr.  Tyler  to  assume  the  truth  of  the  very  position  on 
which  his  conclusion  depends,  viz.  that  a  greater  degree  of 
good  can  be  educed  from  sin,  than  would  result  from  holiness 
in  its  stead  ?  Let  Dr.  Tyler  not  take  for  granted,  but  prove, 
that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good ;  or  rather 
let  him  prove,  for  this  his  argument  requires,  that  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good,  by  being  overruled,  and  counter- 
acted in  all  its  tendencies,  i.  e.  by  being  prevented  from  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  good,  is  made  to  produce  the  greatest  good.* 

*  Dr  Ty\»  has  a  very  thgular  note  on  this  topic.  I  bad  said,  "  that  to  sar  that  a 
thing  must  be  overruled  and  counteracted  in  all  iu  tendencies  to  secore  afood  rasoity 
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Dr.  Tyler's  third  argument  is,  that  on  the  supposition  that 
C5rod  cannot  prevent  all  sin  in  a  moral  system,  "  there  is  no  en- 
couragement to  prayer." — But  how  does  this  appear  ?     I  have 
never  denied  or  doubted  the  power  of  God  to  increase  the  holi- 
nass  of  any  saint,  nor  to  convert  any  sinner  on  earih.     I  have 
indeed  said,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  inconclusnveness  of 
€Z  priori  reasoning  on  this  topic,  that  it  cannot  be  proved  a 
'priori^  i.  e.  from  tiie  nature  of  the  subject,  that  God  can  con- 
vert any  sinner.     But  I  have  never  said  nor  thought,  that  the 
Scriptures  do  not  authorize  the  opinion  that  God  can  convert  the 
whole  world  at  any  moment.    Why  then  does  Dr.  Tyler  reason 
on  the  very  opposite  representation  of  my  views,  regardless  of 
my  explicit  statements,  in  my  reply  to  his  remarks,  and  in  oth- 
er instances  ?    And  now,  with  these  views  of  the  power  of  God, 
what  more  encouragement  to  prayer  can  be  derived  from  this 
source,  on  Dr.  Tyler's  scheme,  than  on  mine  ?    The  difference 
in  the  two  schemes,  as  they  affect  the  encouragement  to  pray 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  is  this ;  that  on  one  scheme,  we 
are  assured  that  God  actually  prefers  its  conversion  to  its  con- 
tinuance in  sin  ;  on,  the  other,  the  evidence  is  all  the  other 
way.     On  Dr.  Tyler's  scheme,  the  reason  that  God  does  not 
convert  the  woild  when  he  can,  is,  that  its  continuance  in  sin 
i?  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good ;  on  my  hypothe- 
sis, it  is,  that  the  change  in  God's  appointed  system  of  influence 
requisite  to  the  result,  might  occasion  ultimately  more  sin  in 
the  universe,  than  it  would  prevent.     That  this  is  not  the  sea- 
son, Dr.  Tyler  has  not  proved,  nor  attempted  to  prove. 

Dr.  Tyler's  fourth  argument  is,  that  God  cannot  foreknow 
the  actions  of  his  creatures,  unless  he  can  control  their  actions 

and  also  to  say,  thai  it  is  the  neceatary  means  of  the  greatest  ffood,  is  a  contradiction. '^ 
Dr.  Tvler  says,  "  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  this  decfaraiion  is  tme.  My  only 
remark  is,  that  i/Uis  true,  then  none  of  the  Orthodox  have  ever  maintained  the  iheo* 
ry,  that  sin  is  Ou  necessary  means  of  the  ffreaiest  good.'*  That  is,  if  Dr.  Tyler  and 
others  have  contradicted  themselves,  they  have  not  maintained  that  sin  is  the  necessary 
means  of  the  j^atest  f^ood  ;  the  matter  of  fact  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  !  i 
have  another  thm?  to  say,  viz.  if  Dr.  Tyler  will  explicitly  declare,  that  all  he  means, 
«*ben  he  asserts,  UuU  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  is,  not  that  it  is 
the  means  of  as  ^at  food,  as  hohness  would  be  in  Ma  stead,  but  simply,  that  God 
counteracts  its  evil  tentlencies  to  such  an  extent,  and  causes  so  much  good  to  follow  it, 
that  in  this  way  he  glorifies  himself,  tliough  not  more  than  lie  would  be  glorified  by 
the  nnivenal  obedience  of  his  subjects ;  his  statemom  will  have  my  hearty  concur- 
rence. Whatever  objections  I  might  have  to  the  language  of  his  theory,  (and  to  lan- 
guage that  misleads  the  popular  mtnd,  there  are  very  serious  objections.)  still,  to  the 
above  explanation  of  the  tning,  I  surely  should  fully  subscribe.  This  I  ba\e  often 
stated  before.  And  Dr.  T^'Ier,  in  one  instance,  cites  my  laiiguago,  as  expressing  the 
very  opinion  which  himself  and  others  adopt.  Now  if  this  be  so,  let  the  contn>versy 
about  the  thiftgcetise.  Indeed,  who  can  tell,  that  in  this  way,  it  may  not  be  terminat- 
ed ?  Of  this,  1  should  even  entertain  high  hopes,  had  not  Dr.  Tyler,  in  the  verj'  next 
•entence  to  that  just  referred  to,  virtua'ly  contradicted  his  own  statement  of  the  opin- 
ions of  Orthodox  divines,  by  telling  us,>tbat  they  suppose  that  God  will  bring  to  pass  a 
«  greater  amount  of  good  Iw  ovenulingsin,  than  would  have  been  realized  if  sm  had 
never  existed  5  i.  e.  than  if'^univecBa]  mliness  liad  prevailed. 
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— in  other  words,  unless  he  can  secure  universal  hotiness,  and 
prevent  aU  sin  in  moral  beings. — By  corUroling  actions  must 
be  meant,  using  an  influence  which  either  destroys  the  power 
of  creatures  to  opposite  actions,  or  which  does  not  destroy  iu 
The  former  mode  of  controling  the  actions  of  creatures,  would 
destroy  their  moral  agency.     If  this  then  is  the  only  mode  of 
controling  the  actions  of  creatures  by  which  God  can  foreknow 
those  actions,  his  foreknowledge  of  their  actions  is  inconsistent 
with  their  moral  agency.     And  this  puts  an  end  at  once  to  the 
question,  whether  an  Omniscient  God  can   secure   universal 
hoUness  in  a  moral  kingdom ;  for  he  cannot  even  have  a  mo- 
ral kingdom. — On  the  other  band,  if  Dr.  Tyler  admits   that 
God  can  foreknow  the  actions  of  his  creatures,  without  destroy- 
ing their  power  to  opposite  actions,  then  he  also  admits,    that 
God  can  foreknow  the  actions  of  creatures  who  have  power  to 
sin  in  defiance  of  all  possible  influence  to  prevent  them.     How 
then  does  it  appear  that  God  cannot  foreknow,  that  some  such 
creatures  will  in  fact  sin,  in  defiance  of  all  possible  influence  to 
prevent  them  ?     Dr.  Tyler  can  only  say,  that  if  it  be  impossi- 
ble for  God  so  to  control  their  actions  as  to  secure  hcAy  and 
prevent  all  sinful  actions,  then  God  cannot  foresee  how  they 
will  act. — But  what  warrant  has  Dr.  Tyler  to  affirm  this  I 
Such  impossibility  may  exist.     That  it  may,  results  from  tlie 
very  nature  of  moral  agency.     Dr.  Tyler  has  not  disproved  its 
existence,  nor  can  he.     For  it  surely  may  be  impo^ible  in 
son^  instances  at  least,  to  prevent  beings  from  sinning  who 
can  sin  in  defiance  of  all  possible  prevention.     What  then  au- 
thorizes Dr.  Tyler  to  aflirm,  that  on  the  supposition  of  such  an 
impossibihty,  God  cannot  foreknow  the  actions  of  his  creatures  ? 
Is  such  an  assertion  to  be  admitted  as  incontrovertible  truth  ? 
If  not,  then  Dr.  Tyler's  argument  rests  on  a  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, and  is  a  failure. 

But  let  us  examine  Dr.  Tyler's  more  formal  attempt  at  proof 
on  this  point.  It  amounts  to  this, — that  Omniscience  cannot 
foresee  that  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  ;  and  that  there  can 
be  no  evidence  even  to  the  Divine  Mind,  that  creatures  will  act 
in  a  given  manner,  unless  God  can  control  their  actions.  Or 
thus,  Dr.  Tyler  asks,  "  If  no  influence,  which  God  can  bring 
to  bear  on  their  minds,  will  infallibly  secure  the  conduct  he 
prefers,  (or,  as  Dr.  Tyler  says  in  equivalent  language,  *  can 
prevent  all  sin  in  a  moral  system,')  how  is  it  possible,  that  God 
should  foresee  what  they  will  do  ?" — Dr.  Tyler's  position  then, 
in  its  only  possible  bearing  on  the  present  question,  is  this, — 
that  God  cannot  foresee  the  sinful  actions  of  creatures,  unless 
he  can  prevent  those  actions  by  securing  opposite  actions.     But 
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why  can  he  not  ?  Not  surely  because  the  actions  would  not 
be  as  certain  in  themselves,  as  they  would  be,  if  Gotl  could 
thus  prevent  them.  If  then,  there  be  any  reason  why  God 
cannot  foresee  such  actions,  it  must  be,  that  his  creatures  would 
have  power  to  perform  one  kind  of  action  as  truly  as  the  other, 
under  all  possible  influence  from  God.  This  fact  is  all  that  can 
be  supposed  to  create  any  difiSculty,  in  respect  to  God's  foresee- 
ing the  actions  of  his  creatures.  But  such  power  every  being 
must  possess,  or  he  cannot  be  a  moral  agent.  Dr.  Tyler's  ar- 
gument therefore,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  proves  that  God  can- 
not foresee  the  actions  of  moral  agents. 

Again  I  ask,  how  God  would  be  better  able  to  foresee  what 
the  creatures  now  supposed  will  do,,  if  he  could  secure  right 
conduct,  and  thus  prevent  their  sin?  Does  not  the  whole  dill^- 
^culty  supposed  to  exist  by  Dr.  Tyler,  in  regard  to  God's  fore- 
seeing the  actions  of  his  creatures,  lie  in  this  fact,  viz.  that  they 
have  power  to  right  or  to  wrong  action,  i.  e.  in  that  which  is 
essential  to  moral  agency  ?  How  then  would  the  real  difliculty 
of  God's  foreseeing  the  actions  of  the  beings  supposed,  be  remov- 
ed or  diminished,  if  God  could  secure  right  action.  Still  ihey 
must  remain  moral  agents.  Of  course  all  the  difficulty  of  fore- 
seeing their  actions  must  exist,  under  whatever  influence  God 
can  be  supposed  to  place  them,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  right 
action.  If  therefore,  it  be  admitted  that  God  can  secure  right 
action  in  every  instance,  it  will  not  help  us  at  all  to  discover 
how  God  can  foresee  the  conduct  of  moral  agents. 

I  confess  myself  unable  to  conjecture  how  Dr.  Tyler  shotild 
have  been  led  to  make  the  above  statement.  I  have  thought 
that  probably  he  mistook  his  own  position  for  another,  viz.  that 
God  cannot  foresee,  that  moral  beings  will  act  in  a  given 
m^anner,  unless  he  can  secure  their  acting  in  that  maimer. 
This  position,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  in 
discussion.  For  if  God  can  give  and  continue  existence  to  be- 
ings, whose  sinful  actions  he  cannot  prevent,  (and  this  is  the 
supposition  reasoned  upon,)  then  surely  he  can  easily  secure 
their  sinful  actions,  and  of  course  foresee  their  existence. 

That  God  cannot  foresee  the  actions  of  his  creatures,  unless 
their  actions  are  certain  under  his  government,  is  indeed  unde- 
niable. That  God  cannot  foresee  the  actions  of  creatures,  with- 
out knowing  that  given  antecedents  will  be  followed  by  given 
actions  as  their  consequents,  is  equally  undeniable.  But  what 
the  connection  is  between  these  antecedents  and  consequent  ac- 
tions,— and  how  the  Omniscient  Mind  perceives  this  connection, 
are  questions  of  more  difficult  solution.  We  may  say  negative- 
ly and  with  confidence,  that  they  are  not  antecedents  which 
•58 
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exclude  power  in  moral  agents  to  o(^x)6ite  actions.  We  may 
be  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  they  are  in  any  respect  of  such  a 
nature,  as  to  become  the  ground  of  inference  or  deduction  that 
the  action  will  take  place.  There  is  confessedly  another  mode 
of  knowledge.  Men  know  some  things  by  intuition  and  in- 
spection, and  simply  as  knowing  dgents.  The  thing  is,  and 
we  know  it.  "Why  then  may  not  God  foreknow  the  actions  of 
free  agents, — or  that  a  given  action  will  follow  a  given  antece- 
dent, not  in  any  mode  of  inferring  an  effect  from  a  cause,  at 
all  resembling  our  modes  of  deduction,  but  simply  by  having 
the  power  to  know  it,  in  the  exercise  of  his  underived,  self- 
knowing  attribute  of  Omniscience  1 

It  even  admits  of  a  question,  w^hether  this  mode  of  know- 
ledge is  not  the  only  one,  which  the  case,  so  far  as  we  can  con- 
ceive, admits  of     What  then  is  the  true  ca^ise  (if  the  word 
cause  must  be  used)  of  a  free  action  ?     Not  simply,  motives 
and  influences  ab  extra.     These  would  not  result  in  action, 
were  there  no  agent  to  act.     The  event  of  free  action  there- 
fore implies  (he  existence  of  these  influences  and  the  agent 
These  together,  constitute  the  true  and  only  proper  cause  of  a 
free  action.     What  then  is  the  nature  of  this  cause — what  do 
we  know  of  it  as  a  whole  ?     We  know,  that  in  every  case  of 
free  action,  there  exists  power  to  either  of  two  opposite  actions. 
And  now  what  means  of  knowing  which  action  will  take  place 
are  furnished  by  the  nature  of  the  cause  1     If  we  knew  that  a 
particular  loadstone  possessed  the  power  both  to  repel  and  to  at- 
tract contiguous  iron,  how  could  we  know  from  the  nature  of 
the  cause,  which  event  would  follow  ?  How  can  we  conceive  that 
God  can  know  from  the  nature  of  such  a  cause,  what  action  will 
take  place  7     I  say  from  the  nattire  of  the  cause  ;  and  I  now 
put  it  to  Dr.  Tyler  to  prove,  that  in  this  mode  of  knowledge, 
God  either  does,  or  can  foreknow  the  actions  of  moral  beings. 
Does  Dr.  Tyler  say,  that  if  God  cannot  foreknow  their  actions 
from  the  nature  of  their  causes,  and  in  the  mode  of  inference 
or  deduction,  he  cannot  foreknow  them  at  all  ?     But  how  does 
Pr.  Tyler  know  this — how  can  he  prove  it?     What  waiTant 
has  he  to  assume  it  1     And  yet  he  does  assume  it.     For  he 
maintains,  that  God  cannot  foreknow  the  actions  of  bis  crea- 
tures, unless  he  infers  the  certainty  of  their  actions,  from  his 
own  power  to  secure  universal  holiness,  and  prevent  all  sin  in 
a  moral  system. 

The  whole  difficulty  then,  if  difficulty  it  must  be  called,  is 
to  see  how  God  can  foreknow  the  actions  of  free  agents— of 
agents  having  power  to  opposite  actions.  This  difficulty,  of 
course,  pertains  to  every  scheme,  which  does  not  deny  the 
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UK»raI  agency  of  creatures.  Nor  is  it  removed  or  lessened  at  all 
fanp  saying,  that  God  can  secure  the  actions  of  creatures  consist- 
ently with  their  moral  agency.  For  the  very  point  of  the  diffi- 
culty is,  to  see  how  God  can  know  what  influence  will  secure 
given  actions  in  agents  who  have  power  to  opposite  actions. 
And  here  I  affirm,  fearless  of  contradiction,  that  Dr.  Tyler  and 
all  others  must  confess  iheir  ignorance. — But  what  if  we  can- 
not see  how  God  can  foreknow  the  actions  of  free  agents  ? 
Does  this  prove  that  he  cannot  do  it  ?  Does  the  supposition 
that  he  can,  contravene  any  known  truth  ?  May  it  not  be  a 
fitct,  that  he  can  1  Is*  man  competent  to  deny  such  knowledge 
to  the  Most  High  ?  It  is  indeed  *  too  wonderful  for  us, — it  is 
high,  we  cannot  attain  to  it.'  But  what  embarrassment  to  a 
rational  belief  in  a  fact,  is  our  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  the 
fisuM  ?  Is  not  the  difficulty,  at  least  in  this  respect,  just  no  diffi- 
culty at  all — nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  we  do  not  know 
how  that  is  a  fact,  which  may  be  a  fact,  and  which  is  proved  to 
be  a  fact,  by  abundant  evidence? 

I  fully  believe,  that  God  foreknows  the  actions  of  agents,  who 
possess  power  to  opposite  actions ;  not  indeed,  because  I  under- 
stand, as  Dr.  Tyler  seems  to  suppose  he  does,  how  God  fore- 
knows them ;  much  less  because  I  regard  their  actions  as  made 
certain  by  an  influence  or  '  control,'  which  destroys  their  power 
to  opposite  actions ; — but  I  believe  it,  1st,  because  every  action  is 
and  must  be,  in  ibe  nature  of  things,  previously  certain ;  2dly, 
because  it  is  altogether  credible,  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  should  be 
able  to  foresee  actions  which  are  certain ;  3dly,  because  it  is  ir- 
rational to  believe  that  a  Being  of  absolute  perfection  should  give 
existence  to  agents,  whose  actions  he  cannot  foresee ;  and  4thly, 
because  there  is  decisive  scriptural  proof,  that  such  actions  are 
the  objects  of  his  foresight.  At  the  same  time,  my  incapacity 
to  tell  or  conceive  how  God  foreknows  the  actions  of  free  agents, 
no  more  warrants  a  doubt  of  the  fact  of  his  actual  foresight, 
than  my  incapacity  to  tell  or  conceive  how  he  creates  a  mind, 
is  a  reason  to  doubt  this  fact. 

If  Dr.  Tyler  says,  that  on  these  principles  creatures  are  inde- 
pendent of  their  Creator ;  I  deny  the  inference.  Creatures  who 
owe  their  very  existence,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  their  being 
to  God,  are  any  thing  rather  than  independent  of  their  Maker. 
But  if  Dr.  Tyler  insists  that  men  are  dependent  on  God  in  such 
a  sen^  as  to  destroy  their  power  to  right  or  to  wrong  action,  I 
deny  such  a  dependence,  as  being  inconsistent  with  moral 
agency.  If  he  says,  that  without  such  a  dependence  they  can 
defeat  the  providential  purposes  of  God,  and  prevent  the  Ailfil- 
ment  of  his  predictions  and  promises,  be  it  eo  ;  if  he  means  (bat 
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they  have  potoer  to  do  it. — But  the  question  is,  will  they  doitl 
If  God  foresaw,  as  he  did  according  to  the  present  view  of  the 
subject,  the  very  actions  which  each  and  all  his  creatures  livoakl 
perform,  then  in  giving  them  existence  in  the  circumstances  m 
which  he  gives  it,  he  designs  on  the  whole,  that  they  should 
perform  those  very  acticms,  and  of  course  none  of  these  deigns 
will  be  defeated  ;  nor  will  his  predictions  and  his  {Nromises  fail 
to  be  fulfilled. 

I  shall  next  notice  Dr.  Tyler's  sixth  and  seventh  argunienta 
They  amount  to  this ;  that '  as  many  of  the  evils  and  l3les8iDg8 
of  hfe  come  upon  us  through  the  agency  of  men,  it  follows,  OD 
the  supposition,  that  men  act  independently  of  the  divine  con- 
trol, that  there  is  no  ground  for  submission  in  the  one  case,  nor 
for  gratitude  in  the  other.' — To  test  this  reasoning,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  men  are  as  free  and  independent  in  their  actions^ 
as  it  can  be  conceived  they  should  be.  Still,  if  God  gave  them 
existence,  and  knew  how  they  would  act,  and  actually  willed 
or  purposed  that  they  should  act  as  they  do,  then  surely  we 
have  all  tlie  ground  for  submission  in  the  one  case,  and  for 
gratitude  in  the  other,  which  can  be  imagined.  But  Dr.  Tyler 
has  not  shown,  nor  can  be  show,  that  the  actions  now  suppos- 
ed would  not  be  euxording  to  the  will  of  God ;  the  very  actions 
which  he  decreed. 

But  Dr.  Tyler  says,  *  how  do  we  know  that  the  individuals 
in  those  actions,  were  not  doing  what  God,  all  things  consider- 
edj  preferred  they  should  not  do  T — I  answer, — because  God, 
on  that  supposition,  would  have  known  it  beforehand,  and 
might,  and  therefore  would,  have  prevented  the  actions  by  not 
creating  the  agents.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  they  are  not 
doing  what  God  prefers,  all  things  considered,  they  shall  not 
do  ;  but  the  very  things  which,  all  things  considered,  he  pre- 
fers they  shall  do. — The  fallacy  of  Dr.  Tyler's  reasoning  lies 
in  this  assumption,  viz.  that  because  free  agents  can  act  contra- 
ry to  God's  providential  will,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  in 
some  instances,  they  do  ;  wl^ereas,  the  one  is  no  proof  at  all  of 
the  other.  Qn  the  contrary,  since  God  foresees  the  actions  of  all 
his  creatures,  their  actions  are  what,  all  things  considered,  he 
purposes  they  shall  be.  And  if  Dr.  Tyler  would  allow  himself 
to  see,  what  it  is  very  easy  to  see,  that  the  certainty  of  human 
action,  and  God's  foreknowledge  of  it,  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  power  in  man  to  opposite  action,  all  his  difficulties  oivtiiese 
subjects  would  vanish.  He  would  then  see,  that  God  could 
bring  free  moral  agents  into  existence,  leave  their  powers  unim- 
paired and  perfect,  and  still  know,  that  every  action  which  he 
purposes  shall  take  place,  will  take  place,  and  no  other. 
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Dr.  Tyler's  e^hth  argument  is  this :  *  that  if  God  cannot 
secure  universal  holiness  in  his  moral  system,  there  can  be  na 
certainly  that  any  of  the  subjects  of  his  moral  government  will 
l>e  preserved  from  utter  and  final  apostacy.' — But  the  contrary 
is  easily  seen.  For  the  supposition,  if  admitted,  that  God  can- 
not secure  the  holiness  of  all  his  subjects,  is  nO  proof  that  he 
cannot  secure  the  holiness  of  any — much  less  that  he  cannot 
secure  the  holiness  of  all  those,  whose  holiness  he  has  purposed 
or  promised  to  secure.  He  certainly  would  not  create  beings, 
and  purpose  or  promise  their  perseverance  in  holiness,  unless  he 
foresaw  their  actual  perseverance  under  that  system  of  influ- 
ence which  he  should  adopt. 

But  how  does  Dr.  Tyler  attempt  to  give  plausibility  to  this 
argument  ?  I  had  attempted  to  show,  that  Dr.  Woods  could 
not  prove,  ^^  from  the  iiature  of  the  case^'^  that  beings  who* 
can  sin,  to'ill  not  sin.  Dr.  Tyler,  leaving  out  the  possible  con- 
tradiction involved  in  such  reasoning,  applies  a  part  of  my  ar- 
gument to  show,  that  there  can  be  no  proof  whatever, — none 
from  any  source,  that  Gabriel  and  every  saint  on  earth,  and 
every  saint  and  angel  in  heaven,  vdll  not  apostatize ; — that  is, 
on  the  ground  that  it  cannot  be  proved  from  "  the  nature  of 
the  case"  that  a  being  who  can  sin,  will  not  sin,  Dr.  Tyler  in- 
fers, that  there  can  be  no  proof,  even  from  God's  declarations, 
that  any  such  beings  will  not  apostatize.  If  Dr.  Tyler  would 
avoid  such  mistakes  as  this,  it  would  contribute  much  to  shorten 
the  discussion. 

Dr.  Tyler's  fifth  objection,  which  I  notice  Irtst,  is  shortly  this ; 
that  *  if  God  prefers,  all  things  considered^  holiness  to  sin  in 
all  instances,  then  his  desires  are  not  all  gratified  ;  and  he  can- 
not be  perfectly  happy.' — "  If,"  says  Dr.  Tyler,  "hb  creatures 
were  all  holy,  he  would  be  more  happy  than  he  now  is,  and  if 
be  could  be  more  happy  than  he  is  now,  then  he  is  not  perfect- 
ly happy." — I  answer  ; 

First,  that  this  objection  lies  in  all  its  force  against  Dr.  Ty- 
ler's scheme.  He  maintains  that  God  prefers  holiness,  in  it- 
self considered^  to  sin.  Now  this  preference  or  desire  of  holi- 
ness is  as  real  as  any  other  preference  of  the  divine  Being. 
"  Consequently  his  desires  are  not  all  gratified."  And  Dr.  Ty- 
ler says,  "  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  being  as  perfectly 
happy,  unless  all  his  dasires  are  gratified."  Will  Dr.  Tyler 
say  that  God's  law  is  no  expression  of  God's  will  ?  or,  that  that 
wUl  is  gratified  by  sin  ?  Does  Dr.  Tyler  say  that  God's  prefe- 
ence  of  holiness  to  sin,  is  a  preference  of  holiness  in  itself  con- 
sidered,  and  not  all  things  considered  ?    Be  it  so ; — but  does 
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Dr.  Tyler  mean  that  the  one  is  not  as  real  a  preference  or  de- 
sire as  the  other  ;  and  must  not  God  be  as  truly  unhappy,  ia 
having  one  real  preference  crossed,  as  another? — Will  Dr.  Ty- 
ler deny  that  sin  is  truly  contrary  to  the  divine  ttnll — that  God 
is  exceedingly  displeased  with  it,  that  he  abhors  it  as  the  worst 
of  evils  1  Let  Dr.  Tyler  then  show  how  the  will  of  Grod  can 
be  thus  violated  and  crossed  by  the  existence  of  sin — how  God 
can  be  exceedingly  displeased  with  it,  and  yet  be  perfectly 
happy. — If  he  says,  he  can  be,  then  he  has  refuted  his  own 
argument.  If  he  says  he  cannot  be  perfectly  happy,  then  why 
does  Dr.  Tyler  press  my  scheme  witli  an  objection  which  in 
his  own  view  is  not  an  objection. 

Secondly ;  Tl^e  hypothesis  proposed  furnishes  substantially 
the  same  solution  of  this  difficulty,  which  is  furnished  by  Dr. 
Tyler's  theory.  I  ask  Dr.  Tyler,  why  God  is  not  raade  un- 
happy by  the  existence  of  sin  ?  His  answer  must  be,  tliat  the 
existence  of  sin,  all  things  considered^  is  really  desirable,  and 
of  course  cannot  lessen  the  happiness  of  God.  But  on  the 
scheme  which  he  opposes,  the  existence  of  sin,  all  things  con- 
sidered^ is  really  desireable,  and  of  course  cannot  lessen  the 
happiness  of  God.  It  is  tri^e,  on  one  scheme  the  existence  of 
sin  is  supposed  to  be  desirable,because  it  is  the  necessary  meai^ 
of  the  greatest  good  ;  and  on  the  other,  because  its  existence  is 
involved  in  the  existence  of  that  system^  which  is  the  necessa- 
ry means  of  the  greatest  good.  So  that  in  both  cases^  that 
which  reconciles  God  to  the  existence  of  sin,  is,  that  if  its  exist* 
ence  were  to  be  wholly  prevented,  the  greatest  good  which  God 
can  secure  would  not  be  secured.  But  surely  if  the  securing 
of  the  greatest  good  can  reconcile  God  to  the  existence  of  sin, 
considered  as  the  necessary  means  of  this  end ;  it  can  recondle 
him  to  its  existence,  considered  as  involved  in  that  system, 
which  is  the  necessary  means  of  this  end.  A  man  may  as 
really  be  reconciled  to  endure  the  pain  of  having  a  Umb  ampu- 
tated, viewed  as  incidental  to  that  which  is  the  necessary  means 
of  saving  his  life,  as  if  it  were  itself  the  necessary  means  of  this 
end.  All  can  see  that  the  same  evil  is  no  greater,  and  no  more 
a  ground  or  reason  of  unhappiness,  viewed  under  the  former 
relation,  than  viewed  under  the  latter. 

Thirdly.  The  hypothesis  which  I  have  proposed  relieves  tHs 
subject  of  that  grand  difficulty  in  respect  to  God's  character  at 
a  Lawgiver,  which  embarrasses  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Tyler.  Ao 
cording  to  Dr.  Tyler's  scheme,  God  purposes  the  existence  oi 
sin  because  it  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  and 
as  such,  all  things  considered,  is  desirable.  Accordingly,  if  ho- 
liness should  exist  instead  of  sin  in  those  instances  in  which 
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the  laUer  takes  place,  God  must  be  rendered  unhappy,  by  the 
actual  frustration  of  the  designs  of  infinite  benevolence.  The 
greatest  good  of  the  univorse ;  the  very  end  of  God's  creation 
would  have  been  defeated  by  the  existence  of  universal  holiness 
on  the  part  of  creatures.  For  this  end  depends  on  the  exist- 
ence of  sin.  Not  so,  however,  on  the  hypothesis,  which  I  have 
proposed.  For  on  this  hypothesis,  God  does  not  purpose  the 
eixistence  of  sin  either  as  good  in  itself,  or  good  as  the  necessary 
means  of  good.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  in  sin,  or  pertain- 
ing to  it,  which  is  good  or  desirable  in  any  respect  whatever. 
It  is  an  unqualified  evil.  God  does  not  purpose  it,  in  view  of 
any  good  dependent  on  its  existence ;  but  solely  for  the  sake  of 
the  best  system  of  which  it  is  to  him  on  unavoidable  conse- 
quence. If  this  system  exists,  all  exists  which  God  regards  as 
desirable  in  purposing  that  sin  shall  exist.  Bgt  the  system 
does  exist ;  and  let  universal  holiness  exist  under  it,  and  God 
would  be  painfully  crossed  in  no  purpose  respecting  sin.  GodV 
law  and  the  invitations  of  his  mercy  mean  what  they  say. 
God  SINCERELY  desires  universal  holiness  rather  than  sin. 
But  what  becomes  of  this  great — this  essential  truth  respecting 
God  as  a  Moral  Governor,  according  to  Dr.  Tyler's  scheme  7 
It  is  virtually  concealed.  Or  rather,  is  it  not  Virtually  denied, 
when  Dr.  Tyler  tells  us,  that  all  the  desires  of  God  are  grat- 
ified, though  sin  exists.  ? — AU  the  desires  of  God  gratified  ? 
What  then  mean  the  invitations  of  eternal  mercy  ? 

Fourthly,  The  grand  defect  in  Dr.  Tyler's  present  argument 
18,  that  he  entirely  mistakes  that  wherein  God's  perfect  bless- 
edness consists.  By  the  perfect  happiness  or  blessedness  of 
God^  cannot  be  meant  that  God  is  not  displeased,  or  is  gratified 
m  all  his  desires.  This  must  be  admitted,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures.  Here  we  find  the  strongest  language  us- 
ed to  describe  the  emotions  of  God  in  respect  to  sin,  repre- 
senting him  as  abhoring  iniquity — grieved  at  the  heart  in 
view  of  it, — even  broken-hearted  in  view  of  the  perverseness  of 
the  wicked.  Now  this  strong  language  of  the  Scriptures  must 
be  absolutely  divested  of  all  meaning,  and  be  considered  of 
course  as  used  to  no  purpose,  or  it  must  be  admitted  to  express 
real  emotions  of  the  Divine  Being  toward  sin.  The  same  thing 
must  be  admitted,  if  it  be  admitted  that  sin  is  an  evil,  and  that 
Grod  feels  toward  thingfs  as  they  are.  It  must  be  admitted  by 
Dr.  Tyler ;  for  on  his  own  scheme,  God's  preference  of  holiness 
to  sin,  in  themselves  considered,  is  crossed  by  the  existence  of 
mn.  And  for  Dr.  Tyler  to  maintain  that  God  is  perfectly 
blessed  while  his  will  as  a  Lawgiver  is  violated,  is  to  maintain 
that  the  preference  of  God  may  be  crossed,  or  his  desires  ^'  not  all 
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gratified,"  and  God  not  made  unhapf^ ;  and  this  is  to  abandoti 
the  fundamental  principk  of  bis  argument. 

All  then  that  can  be  true,  and  aU  therefore  that  can  be  prop- 
erly meant  by  the  perfect  blessedness  of  God,  is  that  high- 
est degree  of  happiness  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  ob- 
tain^ in  the  nature  of  things, — Now,  in  this  only  true  and 
proper  import  of  the  phrase,  God  is  perfectly  happy,  according 
to  the  hypothesis  which  I  have  proposed.  For  sin,  though  the 
object  of  God's  displeasure,  is  to  him  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  the  best  system.  The  happiness  of  God  in  giving 
existence  to  the  best  system,  and  securing  its  actual  results,  is 
the  happiness  of  doing  all  in  his  power  to  secure  the  highest 
happiness  of  his  creation.  God,  therefore,  must  be  happier  in 
adopting  this  system,  though  it  involves  the  existence  of  sin, 
than  in  not  adopting  it,  or  in  adopting  any  other.  Though 
according  to  the  hypothesis,  there  is  an  impossibiUty  in  the  na- 
ture of  things^  that  God  should  secure  universal  hohness  in 
his  moral  kingdom,  still  he  has  adopted  that  system,  which 
will  secure  the  most  hohness,  and  consequently  the  most  hap- 
piness, which  he  can  secure.  He  thus  renders  him'self  as  hap- 
py or  blessed  as  he  can  in  the  nature  of  things. 

On  any  other  principle,  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  not  God  un- 
happy, that  every  other  being  in  the  universe  is  not,  like  him- 
self, infinite  in  his  capacity  of  happiness,  and  even  in  all  his 
attributes ;  or  why  is  he  not  unhappy,  that  he  has  not  given 
existence  to  creatures  bearing  the  nearest  conceivable  resem- 
blance to  himself  in  their  capacities  of  happine^,  and  filled  their 
capacities  as  he  fills  his  own  ?  Such  a  universe,  it  were  easy 
to  conceive,  might^comprise  a  far  higher  amount  of  happiness, 
than  one  consisting  of  those  comparatively  inferior  orders  of  be- 
ings which  now  exist.  Especially  it  might  be  asked,  how  is 
God  perfectly  blessed,  when  the  actual  anK)unt  of  happiness  in 
creatures,  falls  so  immeasurably  below  what  might  be  conceiv- 
ed to  be  possible,  under  the  government  of  an  infinite  Being  ? 
What  can  Dr.  Tyler  say, — what  can  any  man  say,  to  such 
questions,  except  that  there  are  impossibilities  in  the  nature  of 
things, — impossibilities  pertaining  to  the  best  system  which  the 
Creator  can  adopt,  and  that  in  view  of  such  impossibilities,  he 
will  secure  to  his  creation  the  highest  happiness  in  his  power, 
and  thus  render  himself  as  happy  as  he  can  be  in  the  nature 
of  things?  And  what  is  this  but  perfect  blessedness? — This 
is  all  that  Dr.  Tyler  or  any  one  else  can  suppose  to  be  true  on. 
any  scheme ;  and  surely  we  are  not  to  question  God's  perfect 
blessedness,  because  he  does  not  render  himself  more  blessed, 
than  the  possibiUties  of  things  allow.   Even  in  a  human  beings 
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blessH&d  with  the  highest  degree  of  happiness  which  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  is  attainable,  it  were  weakness  approximating  to 
folly,  to  abandon  himself  to  unavailing  regrets,  because  some 
conceivable,  but  impracticable  good  is  not  also  in  liis  possession. 
Much  less  can  this  be  even  surmised  of  that  Being,  whose  re- 
sources are  infinite,  and  whose  revdted  creation  is  but  a  speck, 
compared  with  what  a  word  would  call  into  existence,  were  it 
necessary  to  his  perfect  blessedness. 

I  am  aware,  that  to  speak  of  a  comparative  diminution  of  the 
happiness  of  God  by  the  disobedience  of  creatures,  is  to  utter 
what,  in  the  view  of  some,  has  a  revolting  aspect.  But  is  not 
this,  after  all,  a  great  practical  truth,  which  meets  us  on  almost 
every  page  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  which,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  a  moral  government,  must  be  brought  in  all  its  power 
on  the  minds  of  its  subjects  ?  Is  there  not  a  reserve  in  speak- 
ing on  this  subject  in  many  cases,  which  the  divine  word  di- 
rectly discountenances  and  virtually  forbids?  Is  there  nothing 
revolting,  in  those  modes  of  representing  God  which  are  oppos- 
ed to  this  ?  How  must  God  appear  as  a  Moral  Governor,  if 
his  subjects  are  to  believe  that  he  is  not  displeased  with  sin  ? 
What  an  annunciation  from  his  throne  would  it  be,  that,  let  his 
creatures  rebel  or  obey,  "  all  his  desires  are  gratified  !*' 
And  yet,  how  does  this  differ  from  Dr.  Tyler's  statement? 

But  there  is  yet  another  consideration.  There  is  a  peculiar 
happiness  in  acts  of  mercy.  While  then  it  is  admitted,  that 
what  men  have  done  to  impair  the  blessedness  of  God  by  sin, 
has  not  failed  of  its  result  in  the  actual  diminution  of  his  bless- 
edness compared  with  what  it  had  been,  hfid  they  obeyed  his 
perfect  law,  it  has  not,  ailer  all,  resulted  in  its  full  and  appro- 
priate effects.  God  has  opened  to  himself  a  new  source  of  hap- 
piness. By  counteracting  the  tendencies  of  that  conduct  which 
is  so  odious  in  his  sight ;  and  by  his  own  acts  in  educing  good 
from  evil,  he  secures  to  himself  a  joy  and  a  blessedness  which 
in  this  specific  form  he  had  otherwise  never  known.  He  has 
opened  the  treasures  of  his  grace,  and  rejoices  with  peculiar  joy, 
in  the  work  of  delivering  fiom  sin  and  woe,  the  very  objects  of 
his  abhorrence  ;  has  secured  to  himself  and  to  the  universe,  not 
the  highest  happiness  conceivable  had  creatures  obeyed  his  oer- 
fect  will,  yet  the  highest  amount  of  happiness  possible  to  him  to 
secure ;  and  has  thus,  according  to  the  only  true  import  of  the 
language  secured  his  own  perfect  blessedne^as. — I  need  not.  say 
how  remote  this  view  of  the  subject  is  from  that  which  exhibits 
God  as  purposing  the  sin  and  ruin  of  a  world,  as  a  source  of 
higher  joy  to  himself,  than  had  such  an  occasion  of  imparting 
good  to  his  creatures  been  prevented  by  their  absolute  aud  end 
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less  moral  perfection.  According  to  the  theory  rf  Dr.  Tyler, 
God  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  perfect  holiness  and  conse- 
quent perfect  happiness  of  his  moral  creation,  but  purposed,  and 
by  providential  arrangements  secured,  the  existence  of  an,  and 
plunged  creatures  into  ruin,  that  he  might  have  the  happiness 
and  the  glory  of  bringing  to  a  part  only  a  great  deliverance. 
According  to  the  hypothesis  which  I  have  proposed,  God,  though 
he  purposed  sin  as  an  evil  consequent  on  his  adoption  of  the 
best  system,  still  prefers  hoUness  in  its  stead  as  the  nece^ary 
means  of  the  highest  conceivable  good  to  himself  and  to  the 
universe ;  and  when  men  had  done  what  they  could  to  impair 
his  joy  over  the  work  of  his  hands — when  they  had  in  very 
deed  shut  out  one  source  of  high  delight  to  their  Maker  by  revdt- 
ing  from  his  government,  then  he  devised  and  adopted  the 
grand  expedient  of  showing  mercy  even  to  them,  as  the  best  re- 
dress of  that  injury,  of  which  they  are  the  responsible  and  guil- 
ty authors. 

[To  be  concluded.] 


ON   THE    STUDY   OP    DOCTRINAL    TRUTH. 

It  is  manifest,  on  a  slight  observation,  that  there  is  not  in  the 
church  at  the  present  time,  enough  patient,  thorough-going 
study  and  investigation  of  doctrinal  truth.  Though  Kble 
Classes  and  Sabbath  Schools  are  in  pleasing  and  profitable  op- 
eration, still,  I  apprehend  there  is  not  generally  so  much  pains 
taken  to  acquire  enlarged  and  consistent  views  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  as  at  some  former  periods,  when  there  was  more 
puritanism  and  less  enterprise  in  our  churches.  Now  this  di- 
minished attention  on  the  part  of  Christians  to  the  fundamental 
points  of  religious  truth  is  an  evil  which  ought  to  be  corrected. 
It  is  a  serious  evil,  and  there  should  be  no  delay  in  the  correc- 
tion. Never  was  there  a  time  when  a  diflfusion  of  correct  doc- 
trinal kna\^fledge  in  the  church  was  more  important  than  at 
the  present  period.  Error  is  abroad  with  her  blandishments, 
drawing  aside  unstable  souls,  and  riveting  upon  them  her  chains 
of  darkness,  and  nothing  but  a  diflTused  knowledge  of  what 
God  has  revealed  will  defeat  her  deadly  ends. 

I  propose,  in  this  paper,  to  suggest  a  few  considerations  adapt- 
ed to  lead  to  increased  diligence  and  fidelity  in  the  study  of  di- 
vine truth.    The  subject  is  eminently  practical,  invdving  the 
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glory  of  God,  and  the  salTaiioD  of  men.  It  is  a  subject  which 
arrested  the  attention  of  minds  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
was  made  by  them  matter  of  express  precept  '•  Add  to  your 
faith  virtue^  and  to  virtue  knowledge.^  '  Grow  in  grace  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesiw  Christ'  Paul, 
in  his  Epistle  to  his  Hebrew  brethren,  uttered  against  them  a 
sharp  rebuke,  that  considering  their  advantages,  ttiey  had  made 
no  higher  attainments  in  religious  knowledge.  He  declared 
that  he  had  many  things  to  say  of  his  Lord  and  Master  which 
were  hard  to  be  understood,  or  which  it  was  difficult  to  make 
them  understand,  because  they  were  dull  of  apprehension, 
*  Foi-  when,'  to  give  a  free  translation,  *  considering  the  time  ye 
have  been  in  the  school  of  Christ,  ye  ought  to  be  teachers,  ye 
have  need  that  one  teach  you  again  whicli  be  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  are  such  as  have  need  of  milk, 
and  not  of  strong  meat.'  He  then  exhorts  them  to  leave  the 
first  principles,  the  mere  rudiments  of  Chiistian  doctrine,  aud 
go  on  to  a  more  enlarged  and  mature  state  of  knowledge. 

The  command  of  God  and  the  facilities  he  has  furnished, 
impose  upon  all  solemn  and  indispensible  obligations  to  increase 
in  religious  knowledge.  The  fact  of  a  revelation,  given  at  so 
!gj:»at  expense,  is  an  impressive  demonstration  of  the  just  claimji 
of  truth  upon  our  studious  regard.  It  is  fair  reasoning  to  say, 
tliat  if  God  has  condescended  to  do  so  much  to  make  us  wise 
unto  salvation,  the  diligent  acquisition  of  this  wisdom  is  a  duty 
solemnly  binding  upon  us,  a  duty  which  we  cannot  avoid,  with- 
out present  injury  and  shame,  and  the  hazard  of  ultimate  per- 
dition. This  may  be  deemed  too  strong  an  assertion.  But  it 
is  made  wnth  consideration,  under  the  conviction  that  indifle- 
rence  to  revealed  truth  is  positively  and  highly  sinful.  It  comes 
but  Uttle  short  of  contempt  of  the  benevolent  doings  of  Jehovah, 
thus  to  set  aside  all  the  facilities  he  has  afforded  us  for  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  his  character,  his  government,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  his  grace,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  just  that  amount  of 
religious  knowledge,  which  may  chance  to  fiow  into  the  mind. 
Nor  i^  this  all.  Want  of  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  truth  ii 
evidence  of  a  vicious  state  of  the  heart.  It  shows  conclusively, 
that  persons  have  no  affection  for  divine  truth.  The  taste  of 
their  minds  is  for  other  things.  How  different  were  the  feel- 
ings of  David.  "What  large  attainments  would  be  made  in  re- 
ligious knowledge,  if  all  Christians  could  say  with  him,  '  O  how 
I  love  thy  law.  My  soul  breaketh  for  the  longing  it  hath  unto 
thy  judgements  at  all  times.  Thy  statutes  have  been  my  song, 
in  the  house  of  my  pilgrimage.' 

A^ain ;  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  is  a  most  noble  and 
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exalted  species  of  knowledge.  It  relates  to  God  and  eternity. 
The  laws  which  we  contemplate  and  unfold  are  the  laws,  not 
of  an  earthly  kingdom,  but  of  the  illimitable  universe ;  not  laws 
which  are  subject  to  change  and  tending  to  a  termination,  but 
immutable  and  enduring  as  the  throne  of  God  himself.  These 
truths  constitute  an  exhaustless  theme.  They  never  will  wear 
out.  They  will  be,  and  are,  studied  in  eternity.  Angels  de- 
sire to*  look  more  deeply  into  them.  The  doctrine  of  the  cross, 
with  its  kindred  and  clustering  sentiments^  attracts  and  fixes 
the  wondering  attention  of  the  loftiest  around  the  throne.  It  is 
a  theme  which  will  dilate  and  enrapture  the  glorified  spirit 
throughout  the  ages  of  immortality. 

But  these  truths  are  as  momentous  as  they  are  exalted.  They 
reveal  to  us  the  mind  of  God  on  the  most  weighty  subjects. 
They  unfold  to  us  the  principles  of  that  government  which  he 
is  swaying,  and  will  continue  lo  sway,  over  the  immensity  of 
moral  and  intelligent  beings.  They  show  how  sin  affects  the 
operation  of  those  principles ;  how  it  is  regarded  by  the  Holy 
One ;  how  it  can  consistently  be  pardoned  by  his  mercy  ;  and 
what  a  perdiiion  awaits  its  incorrigible  votary.  They  are  close- 
ly allied  with  the  weal  or  woe  of  an  unchanging  destiny.  Now; 
as  members  of  this  government,  and  as  those  who  must  con- 
tinue members  of  it  forever,  how  deeply  are  we  interested  to 
examine  into  the  nature  and  bearing  of  those  truths  and  prin- 
ciples which  are  to  confirm  the  condition  of  our  souls  for  immor- 
tality. How  should  we  study  every  practical  inference  and  re- 
quisition, and  dwell  upon  tKe  measure  of  every  penalty  and 
reward,  that  we  may  fill  our  minds  with  the  most  efficient  in- 
ducements to  that  course  which  will  terminate  in  ^ory. 

This  brings  me  to  the  more  prominent  position  I  would  take 
on  this  subject,  namely ;  a  clear  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
divine  truth  is  necessary  to  the  formation  and  prospei^ous 
growth  of  the  Christian  character.  It  is  not  here  said,  nor 
intended,  that  knowledge  alone  will  form  this  character.  Sure- 
ly it  will  not.  Nor  will  emotion  or  feeling  alone  form  it.  Both 
are  requisite.  But  knowledge,  tnith  hes  at  the  bottom.  It  is 
the  foiuidation,  the  strength,  the  stability  of  the  edifice.  Know- 
lekge  comes  first  in  order.  We  must  know,  before  we  can  feel 
and  act  in  a  proper  manner.  We  must  know  the  character  of 
God,  before  we  can  render  to  him  any  affectionate  and  accept- 
able worship.  We  must,  become  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  offices  of  Christ,  before  we  can  truly  trust  in  him  as  a  Sa- 
viour. Through  the  whole  of  our  progress,  the  understanding 
must  lead,  or  our  exercises  will  degenerate  into  a  wild,  unfruit- 
fill  fanatacism.    The  understanding  must  hold  the  hehn,  and 
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hold  it  with  the  strong  grasp  of  feith,  or  we  shall  be  liable 
to  make, disastrous  shipwreck  of  all  that  is  valuable  for  imtaor- 
tality. 

But  it  may  be  well  to  specify  some  of  the  benefits  which  will 
result  to  character,  from  a  clear  knowledge  of  divine  truth.  In 
nay  remarks,  I  shall  suppose  the  affections  to  be  cultivated,  in 
connexion  with  the  understanding. 

1.  A  distinct  and  enlarged  knowledge  of  divine  truth  will 
contribute  to  the  right  proportion  and  just  symmetry  of  the 
Christian  character.  Provision  is  made  by  the  wisdom  of  God, 
for  the  proportionate  cultivation  and  developement  of  all  the 
features  of  the  new  man.  If  the  individual  takes  extended 
views  of  the  truths  which  have  been  disclosed  for  our  edifica- 
tion, and  studies  and  dwells  upon  every  part,  then,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  all  the « various  and  corresponding  parts  of  his 
character  will  be  brought  forward  and  strengthened  together. 
But  if  through  ignorance  or  inattention,  he  confines  his  views 
and  contemplations  to  some  particular  points,  then  his  charac- 
ter will  suffer.  It  will  be  deficient,  distorted,  out  of  proportion. 
He  will  not  be  properly  balanced.  His  conduct  ^nll  be  unfa- 
vorably affected.  Who,  for  instance,  has  not  almost  shuddered 
at  times,  in  witnessing  the  light,  irreverent  familiarity  which 
some  apparently  good  men  have  exhibited,  when  speaking  upon 
the  most  awful  subjects,  or  approaching  into  the  most  awful 
presence.  The  reason  probably  was,  these  men  had  dwelt 
upon  certain  aspects  of  the  divine  character,  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  which  are  adapted  to  lay  man  in  the  dust,  and  even  close 
his  mouth  in  confused  trembling  silence. — Take  another  illus- 
tration. Some  Chiistians  have  nearly  spoiled  their  usefulness, 
by  their  almost  exclusive  attachment  to,  and  study  of,  the  pur- 
poses of  God.  They  have  dwelt  upon  these,  until  they  have 
lost  nearly  all  idea  of  personal  agency  and  obligation,  and  have 
sat  down  in  a  guilty  supineness,  inddently  waiting  for  God  to 
fulfil  his  decrees.  The  consequence  is,  they  are  cold  and  stu- 
pid almost  as  marble.  They  live  and  die  without  doing  any 
thing  of  value  for  the  world.  Whereas  by  larger  and  better 
views,  these  very  purposes  of  a  sovereign  God,  would  have 
been  the  efficient  and  blessed  motives  which  would  have  borne 
them  on  in  the  path  of  benficent  activity. 

2.  A  clear  and  extensive  knowledge  of  divine  truth  contri- 
butes to  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  Christian  character. 
Religious  doctrine  is  the  appointed  food  for  the  nourishment  and 
growth  of  this  character ;  and  we  want  the  aid  <tf  all  the  doc- 
trines to  bring  the  character  to  a  solid  and  compact  maturity. 
If  you  take  those  which  the  Apostle  calls  milk,  and  never  us^ 
♦69 
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any  other,  the  soul  so  fed  must  remain  through  life  in  a  weak, 
infantile  state.  It  may  feel  and  make  a  noise ;  but  it  never  can 
be  qualified  for  any  strong  and  manly  achievement  Some- 
thing more  must  be  administered,  even  those  which  the  Apostle 
calls  strong  meat.  These  alone  will  form  and  compact  the 
bones  and  sinews  and  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  new  maa. 

The  strength  of  character  which  will  be  created  by  a  know- 
ledge of  religious  truth,  is  not  a  passive,  sluggisli  strength,  but 
hvely  and  operative ;  and  for  this  reason ;  the  man  of  large  re- 
Ugious  views  beholds  and  feels  the  pressure  of  more  motives 
than  the  man  of  dim  and  confined  conceptions.  Every  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible  is  a  motive,  addressed  to  our  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature.  Every  doctrine  revealed  is  adapted  to  act  with 
power  and  directness  upon  the  heart  The  doctrine  of  human 
depravity,  for  instance,  is  a  Uving  and  eflicient  motive  of  char- 
acter and  conduct.  But  the  extent  to  which  this  truth  will  ex- 
cite and  strengthen  the  character  depends  upon  the  clearness 
and  extent  of  a  person's  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Some  have 
attained  to  understand  incomparably  more  than  otliers  about 
ein — the  evil  of  it  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  injury  it  indicts 
upon  the  soul,  and  the  dreadfulness  of  the  destruction  to  which 
it  leads.  Manifestly,  to  such,  the  doctrine  of  sin  is  a  much  more 
powerfully  exciting  and  sustaining  cause  of  religious  actioD, 
than  it  can  be  to  those  of  obscure  views.  Some  Ohrisliang,  it 
may  be  feared,  have  so  very  imperfect  apprehensions  of  particu- 
lar truths,  thnt  they  derive  from  them  no  nourishment  or  ex- 
citement. Whilst,  as  to  others,  who  have  by  painstaking  attain- 
ed to  larger  views,  these  same  truths  nerve  and  brace-  the  soul 
with  great  additional  strength  to  labor  and  suffer  in  the  cause 
of  God.  Christians  must  endeavoi*  to  bring  within  the  compass 
of  their  apprehension  the  whole  field  of  revealed  truth  and  mo- 
tive ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  they  be  thoroughly  furn- 
ished and  strengthened  for  every  good  word  and  work. 

Furthermore ;  a  competent  knowledge  of  divine  truth  will 
impart  strength  not  only  for  aggressive  movement^  but  also  to 
resist  the  assaults  which  may  be  made  upon  our  faith.  Every 
Christian  should  know  what  he  believes,  and  why  he  believes 
as  he. does.  He  should  be  able,  with  meekness  and  decision,  to 
give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him.  If  he  makes  divine 
truth  a  matter  of  study  and  investigation,  examines  for  himself 
all  the  points  of  bis  belief,  and  with  his  Bible  and  in  his  closet 
satisfies  himself,  and  beholds  with  a  convincing  clearness  the. 
doctrine  and  the  proof;  then,  with  credit  to  himself  and  the 
cause,  will  he  be  able  to  answer  either  the  honest  inquirer  or 
the  unprincipled  opposes    He  witi  have  ground  of  his  own  on 
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which  he  can  rest   He  will  feel  an  intelligent  confidence  in  his 
system,  and  an  ardent  attachment  to  it,  because  of  his  convic- 
tion tliat  it  embraces  the  great  points  of  Tevealed  truth.     When 
it  is  attacked,  he  is  not  confounded.     He  can  defend  the  truth, 
and  expose  the  deadly  deceivitags  of  enor.    He  has  around  him 
a  8oUd  bulwark  of  rock,  and  all  the  beatings  of  infidelity  cannot 
shake  him.     The  Cliristian  who  has  attained  to  these  clear 
views  of  truth,  who  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  has  formed  his  belief, 
wUl  remain  firm.    He  will  not  choose  to  leave  his  ground  him- 
self, and  no  power  of  sophistry  can  drive  him  from  it.     We 
know  where  to  find  such  a  Christian.     We  can  depend  upon 
him.     Being  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith,  he  is  not  carried 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.     One  such  person  is  of  more 
consequence  to  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  than  a  score  of 
those,  who  change  their  position,  and  turn  their  face,  in  ol)edi- 
ence  to  every  breeze.     It  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  ex- 
amine tlioroughly  and  prayerfully,  conclude  upon  something, 
and  become  firmly,  immoveably  established. — "  I  have  long 
adopted  an  expedient,"  says  tlie  excellent  Cecil,  "  wl^ich  I  have 
found  of  singular  service.     I  have  a  shelf  in  my  study  for  tried 
authors,  and  one  in  my  mind  for  tried  principles.     When  an 
author  has  stood  a  thorough  examination  and  will  bear  to  be 
taken  as  a  guide,  I  put  him  on  the  shelf.     When  I  have  more 
fully  made  up  my  mind  on  a  principle,  I  put  it  on  the  shelf 
A  hundred  subtle  objections  may  be  brought  against  this  prin- 
ciple.    I  may  meet  with  some  of  them,  but  my  principle  is  on 
the  shelf.     Generally  I  may  be  able  to  recall  the  reasons  which 
weighed  with  me  to  put  it  there  ;  but  if  not,  I  am  not  to  be  sent 
out  to  sea  again.     Time  was,  when  I  saw  through  and  detect- 
ed all  the  subtilties  tliat  could  be  brought  against  it.     I  have 
past  evidence  of  having  been  fully  convinced,  and  there  on  the 
shelf  it  shall  lie." 

3.  A  clear  and  full  understanding  of  divine  truth  will  con- 
tribute to  solid  Christian  enjoyment,  I  am  all  along  supposing 
the  heart  to  keep  pace  with  the  understanding.  There  can  be 
nothing  plainer  than  that  reUgious  happiness  does  depend  in  a 
great  measure  upon  religious  knowledge.  Suppose  an  untaught 
heathen  were  made  holy :  though  there  would  be  peace  and 
quietness  in  his  bosom,  there  would  be  comparatively  but  little 
positive  religious  enjoyment  How  much  does  the  enlightened 
Christian's  happiness  depend  upon  his  contemplations  of  the 
character  of  God,  the  glorious  system  of  salvation  through 
Christ,  and  the  prospects  of  the  eternal  hfe  to  come.  On  all 
these  points,  the  views  of  a  sanctified  pagan  must  be  veiy  ob- 
scure.   And  even  in  Christian  lands,  ftiere  are  believers,  whose 
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conteptions  of  these  things  are  very  dark  and  limited,  compar- 
ed with  their  opportunities  and  privileges.  In  consequence, 
they  rob  their  souls  of  much  pure  and  exalted  enjoyment  But 
those  who  take  a  higher  stand,  and  attain  to  larger  views,  are 
more  blessed.  As  they  love  truth,  the  more  of  truth  they  sec. 
the  more  they  rejoice.  As  they  love  God  for  his  attribut^  the 
more  they  apprtsheud  of  those  holy,  inefiable  attributes,  the 
more  exalted  is  their  happiness.  Pr^ident  Edwards  undoubt- 
edly saw  much  more  in  the  divine  character  and  government, 
calculated  to  raise  and  ravish  a  sanctified  soul,  than  ChristiaDs 
of  ordinary  attainments  in  divine  truth. 

I  will  here  remark  a  moment  upon  the  nature  of  religioas 
enjoyment.     True  religious  enjoyment  is  that,  and  that  only, 
which  results  from  a  perception  of  truth.     It  is  feeling  in  view 
of  truth.     All  that  feeling  and  excitement  which  has  no  con- 
nexion with  truth,  is  of  a  spurious  kind.    Undoubtedly,  a  great 
deal  which  passes  for  rehgious  enjoyment,  is  nothing  more  than 
mere  animal  enjoyment     It  is  a  mere  excitement  and  glow  of 
the  passions  and  animal  feehngs,  without  any  proper,  rational, 
and  religious  cause.     It  has  been  often  observed,  that  those 
whose  views  of  truth  are  limited  and  obscure,  are  apt  to  resort 
tp  irrational  means  to  produce  feeling.    It  must  come  in  some 
way ;  and  as  it  canno.  be  obtained  directly  from  the  source  ci 
light  and  Ufe,  it  is  wrought  up  and  sustained  by  artificial  appli- 
cations and  stimulants.     But  this  is  wrong,  and  ought  not  to 
be  encouraged.     The  Christian  who  takes  this  course  k  in  a 
dangerous  state.     His  very  pleasures  are  sickly,  and  are  wast- 
ing him  away.    That  Christian  is  going  down  in  strength  and 
manUness,  who  is  always  wanting  to  feel,  never  wanting  U> 
learn.     Such  a  person  has  as  really  missed  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity,  as  the  one  who  lays  all  his  stress  on  knowledge  to 
the  exclusion  of  emotion.     The  former  evil  I  have  thought  is 
the  more  prevalent  among  evangelical  Christians  at  the  present 
day.    I  will  not  say  that  religion  is  made  too  much  an  afiair  cf 
the  heart ;  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  not  enough  made  an  affair  of 
the  head.     To  preserve  and  exhibit  it  in  its  strength  and  glory, 
it  is  necessary  that  both  these  parts  be  kept  along  equally  and 
harmoniously  together. 

4.  I  will  just  add,  that  a  clear  understanding  of  the  system 
of  revealed  truth  will  enable  Christians  to  be  much  more  useful 
than  they  can  be  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  Truth  is  tlie  instru- 
ment of  sanctification.  Those  who  understand  it  and  ejn|^y 
it  for  this  end,  will  to  some  extent  succeed.  For  God  will  Mew 
his  truth  where  so  employed.  He  meant  it  shouhi  be  i^ed  in 
this  way.    He  never  intended  that  it  shoidd  remain  wrapt  op 
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a  dead  letter  in  the  Bible,  but  be  transferred  to  the  rainds  and 
hearts  of  his  people,  from  them  to  proceed,  with  a  living  energy, 
and  by  them  to  be  wielded  as  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit.    Espe- 
cially at  the  present  day,  when  private  Christians  are  called 
upon  so  extensively  to  be  teachers  of  religion,  they  should  en- 
deavor to  make  the  highest  acquisitions  in  their  power.     They 
should   strive  to  attain  to  clear,  systematic,  impressive  view^s  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  they  may  communicate  them 
clearly  and  impressively  to  the  minds  of  others.     In  this  wa}^ 
light  and  hohness  may  be  extensively  diffused,  and  the  hum- 
blest disciple  of  Jesus  may  be  the  blessed  instrument  of  leading 
some  renewed  soul  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  will  not  be  complete  without 
some  directions  adapted  to  guide  and  assist  in  acquiring  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  truth.  There  is  room  to  do  little  more  than 
barely  to  suggest  a  few  of  them. 

1.     TRe  first  and  most  important  direction  is,  Study  the  Bi- 
ble a  great  deal.     This  is  the  grand  fountain  of  religious 
knowledge.     Much  has  been  said  of  reason ;  but  reason  in  its 
highest  state  of  cultivation  will  never  be  able  to  furnish  the 
world  with  a  new  reUgious  truth.     All  that  ever  can  be  known 
in  this  world  on  those  subjects  which  relate  to  God,  the  soul, 
and  eternity,  is  recorded  in  the  Bible.     This,  however,  is  not  ' 
saying,  that  all  is  now  known  that  ever  will  be  known.  With- 
out doubt,  there  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  from  the  Bible.  The 
deepest  minds  hitherto  have  not  been  able  to  fathom  this  ocean 
of  light.     Some  future  hoUer  generation  wnll  go  deeper  than 
any  who  have  preceded.     Undoubtedly,  all  the  great  and  es- 
sential doctrines  of  the  Bible  have  been  in  the  main  correctly 
understood.     This  was  the  case  many  centuries  ago.     The 
mass  of  true  Christians,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  to  the 
present,  have  agreed  in  understanding  the  Bible  to  teach  those 
fundamental  truths  which  now  constitute  the  Evangelical  Sys- 
tem.    Still,  it  is  probable  that  many  very  important  things  are 
yet  to  be  drawn  from  this  sacred  fountain.     The  scope  of  its 
doctrines  and  precepts  are  to  be  in  some  respects  beUer  and 
paore  broadly  comprehended,  and  more  thoroughly  and  faith- 
fully appUed  to  the  direction  of  human  affaii-s.    On  this  account 
it  is  important  that  the  Bible  be  studied  thoroughly.     There 
is  often  a  temptation  to  pass  over  it  casually,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  present  devotion.    A  cursory  perusal  may  to  some  extent 
answer  the  purpose  of  devotion,  but  not  the  purpose  of  an  in- 
crease in  religious  knowledge.     To  effect  this  we  must  study 
the  Bible  with  care  and  scrutiny.     We  should  often  imagine 
the  question  addressed  to  us,  '  Understandest  thou  what  thou 
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readest  ?  We  can  derive  knowledge  from  the  Bible  only  by 
understanding,  it  Let  this  then  be  a  prominent  object,  to  com- 
prehend, as  far  as  possible,  what  is  contained  in  the  passage 
contemplated.  And  there  is  another  maxim  which  needs  to  be 
repeated :  When  we  do  understand  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  on 
any  subject,  we  have  arrived  at  our  limit*  We  must  accept 
and  believe  it.  Reason  must  implicitly  bow  to  the  teaching  of 
God.  If  we  refuse,  we  exalt  our  own  opinion  above  the  ti  uth 
and  intelligence  of  Jehovah. 

2.  Whilst  the  Bible  is  made  the  only  original  source  of  re- 
ligious knowledge,  the  standard  by  which  every  thing  else  is 
tried,  we  may  with  propiiety  and  profit  read  the  works  of  pnous 
and  judicious  authors,  in  which  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible 
are  systematically  arranged,  explained  and  defended.  I  think  it 
highly  important  that  at  least  some  OTie  treatise  of  this  kind  be 
by  every  Christian  thoroughly  perused  and  studied.  A  promi- 
nent advantage  of  this  course  is ;  the  truths  are  seeR  in  their 
mutual  connexion  and  dependence,  reflecting  light  on  each 
other,  and  constituting  a  grand,  beautiful,  harmonious  whole. 
Much,  I  am  sensible,  lias  been  said  against  systems,  and  again^ 
all  expression  of  what  we  believe  in  a  concise,  definite,  system- 
atic form.  But  what  has  been  said  has  been  destitute  even  of 
a  decent  plausibility.  "  To  be  without  system,"  says  a  good 
writer,  "  is  nearly  the  same  thing  as  to  be  without  principle.'^ 
Surely,  if  a  person  has  any  definite  points  of  belief,  so  far  he 
has  a  system ;  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  distinctness  of  his 
views  of  the  various  points  of  his  belief,  is  the  perfection  of  hi» 
system.  *'  I  never  recollect,"  says  the  excellent  Andrew  Fuller, 
"  to  have  heard  any  objection  to  systematical  divinity  \\nth  re- 
gard to  practice.  Let  a  Christian,  utterly  unacquainted  with 
human  writings,  take  his  Bible,  with  a  view  to  le^rn  the  mind 
of  God  upon  any  given  subject, — suppose  it  be  the  duty  of  pa-  - 
rents :  he  will  naturally  collect  all  the  passages  in  the  sacred 
writings  which  relate  to  that  subject,  arrange  them  in  order,  and 
from  the  whole,  thus  taken  together,  regulate  his  conduct.  For 
this  no  one  will  think  of  blaming  him  ;  yet  this  would  be  act- 
ing  systematically.  Let  him  do  the  same  with  respect  to  every 
other  duty,  and  he  will  be  in  possession  of  a  body  or  system  of 
practical  divinity.'' — Let  him  proceed  still  farther,  and  collect 
from  the  whole  canon  of  Scripture  the  points  which  God  has 
recorded  for  our  belief,  and  he  will  then  have  a  system  of  doc- 
trinal divinity.  And  what  crime  has  he  committed  in  doing 
all  this  ?  He  has  merely  studied  the  Bible  thoroughly,  and  en- 
deavored to  learn  what  it  teaches  on  every  important  point  of 
fiuth  and  practice* 
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3.  It  is  highly  advantageous  to  associate  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  in  a  knowledge  of  divine  truth.  The  understand- 
ing enlarges  with  peculiar  rapidity,  by  thus  becomhig  mutual 
instructors  in  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  Ciod. 
The  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  it  will  move  on  more  rapidly 
in  the  career  of  knowledge  when  joined  with  others,  than  when 
it  keeps  entirely  by  itself.  This  is  not  tlie  place  to  attempt  an 
explanation  of  this  feet.  It  is  true,  I  believe,  in  its  application 
to  any  kind  of  knowledge.  Take,  for  instance,  an  adult  class 
in  a  Sabbath  School.  The  indivijluals  so  associated,  will  make 
larger  attainments  in  religious  knowledge,  than  they  would  be 
likely  to  do  in  any  other  way.  On  this  principle,  Bible  Classes 
are  highly  advantageous.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  instruction 
communicated  which  constitutes  always  the  chief  benefit,  but 
that  the  mind  is  moved  to  thorough  and  interested  inquiry  for 
itself 

4.  Prayer  is  an  indispensible  means  of  increasing  in  reli- 
gious knowledge.  But  prayer  alone  will  not  answer.  He  who 
should  depend  upon  this,  without  other  efforts,  would  most  cer- 
tainly fail  of  his  object.  Prayer  must  accompany  the  appoint- 
ed labor.  It  must  always  be  for  a  blessing,  not  upon  idleness, 
but  upon  diligence.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  spiritual  illur 
mination.  Christ  does  now  for  his  people,  what  he  did  for  his 
disciples  a  short  time  before  his  ascension.  He  opens  their  un- 
derstandings, that  they  may  understand  the  Scriptures.  He 
has  power  to  do  it,  and  there  are  promises  to  this  effect.  Now 
if  any  man  will  put  himself  humbly  and  prayerfully  under  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  will  not  mistake.  He  will  not 
be  left  to  believe  a  lie.  He  will  be  divinely  enlightened  and 
guided  in  his  investigations,  and  will  be  led  to  see  and  acknow 
ledge  all  the  great  truths  of  revelation. 

A  person  of  prayer  will  not  only  be  likely  to  come  to  evan- 
gelical conclusions,  but  by  proper  diligence,  the  sphere  of  his 
view  will  be  greatly  extended.  God  by  his  Spirit  will  raise  his 
feehngs  and  enlarge  his  conceptions.  He  will  often  be  in  frames 
of  mind,  when  the  Bible  will  be  unusually  replete  with  delight- 
ful meaning.  It  was  so  with  that  spiritual  man,  President  Ed- 
wards. "Often  times,  when  reading  the  Scriptures,"  he  says, 
"  every  word  seems  to  touch  my  heart.  I  feel  a  harmony  be- 
tween something  in  my  heart,  and  those  sweet  and  powerful 
words.  I  seem  often  to  see  so  nmch  light  exhibited  in  every 
sentence,  such  a  refreshing  food  communicated,  that  I  cannot 
get  along  in  reading,  often  dwelling  long  on  one  sentence,  to 
see  the  wonders  contained  in  it,  and  yet  almost  every  sentence 
seems  to  be  full  of  wonders."    With  a  frame  in  some  degree 
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like  tills,  with  a  mind  enlightened  and  elevated  by  that  same 
Spirit  which  dwelt  in  this  holy  man,  we  should  make  mind 
advances  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth.  We  should  acquiie 
more  by  the  effort  of  one  day,  than  by  the  labor  of  a  week, 
when  in  a  worldly,  clouded  frame. 

5.  Growth  in  holiness  contributes  to  growth  in  religioos 
knowledge.  The  spirit  of  disobedience  is  always  a  blinding 
spirit.  Sin  will  cloud  the  mind.  It  is  a  film  over  the  spiritual 
vision.  It  is  on  account  of  sin,  that  the  heathen  have  learned 
no  more  of  God  from  the  works  of  his  handsi  Were  sin  entire- 
ly removed,  they  would  soon  learn  the  character  and  will  ot 
their  Creator.  Were  it  removed  from  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  blessed  with  the  Bible,  they  would  behold  wondrous  things 
out  of  the  law  of  God.  The  avoidance  of  sin,  then,  is  necessa- 
ry to  a  rapid  increase  in  religious  knowledge.  We  must  purify 
our  minds,  if  we  would  enlarge  and  bless  them  with  the  ligl^ 
of  truth.  ^  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine.' 

Finally,  in  all  our  examinations,  let  us  remember  that  divine 
truth  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  idle  curiosity  and  abstract  specu- 
lation. It  comprehends  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  soul ;  it  in^ 
volves  all  that  is  momentous  in  eternity.  The  system  of  the 
Bible  is  adapted  and  intended  to  humble  us.  According  to  it, 
God  is  a  righteous  Sovereign,  and  we  are  rebels,  aheady  c<m- 
demned,  and  justly  deserving  everlasting  punishment.  If  we 
are  ever  saved,  it  will  be  by  mere  mercy,  bestowed  on  condition 
of  repentance  for  sin,  and  faith  in  the  merits  of  a  crucified  Re- 
deemer. Endless  happiness  or  woe  awaits  us.  Infinite  motives 
urge  us  to  our  duty.  Time  hastens.  Death  will  strike  soon. 
After  a  few  more  suns  are  set,  eternal  wrath  or  glory  will  be 
ours.  Daleth. 
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Outline  op  the  Testimony  op  Scripture  against 
THE  Trinity.  By  Henry  Ware,  Jr.  Printed  for  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  Boston :  Gray  &  Bowen. 
April,  1832. 

We  have  placed  the  above  titles  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
because  we  had  nearly  finished  a  Review  of  the  latter,  when 
the  former  appeared  from  the  press,  containing  remarks  of  some 
length,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it  is  opposed  by  Mr. 
Ware,  and  therefore  superseding,  to  some  extent,  what  we  had 
intended  to  write. 

The  plan  which  we  now  sketch  for  our  observations,  will, 
nevertheless,  consist  of  two  parts  :  the  one  having  special  refer- 
ence to  the  pubUcation  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  other  to  that  of  Mr. 
Ware. 

The  two  parts  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Adams,  upon  which  we 
design  to  remark,  at  the  present  time,  form  the  first  three  and 
the  last  chapters  of  his  volume.  Tlie  other  parts  of  it  are  so 
immediately  connected  with  what  we  shall  have  to  say  in  an- 
other Review  of  the  Tract  by  Mr.  Ware,  that  we  shall  embrace 
J  them,  to  some  extent,  in  a  subsequent  number. 

In  the  first  three  chapters  of  his  work,  it  is  the  design  of  Mr. 
A.  to  review  a  treatise  "  On  the  Formation  of  Christian  Charac- 
ter ;  addressed  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  lead  a  Religious 
Life.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  Professor  in  the  Divinity 
School,  Cambridge."  And,  in  his  first  observation  on  the  Treatise, 
he  has  fastened  his  mind  on  the  foundation  of  all  the  dilference 
of  rehgious  views,  wliich  exists  between  ourselves  and  Unitari- 
ans,— and  the  true  foundation  of  all  the  errors  in  Mr.  Ware's 
publication.  He  says,  the  treatise  is  "  defective,  first  of  all,  upon 
the  great  and  fundamental  subject  of  the  naUiral  character  of 
man.  The  disease  of  the  soul  is  overlooked  ;  and  as  a  physi- 
cian's prescriptions  are  all  wrong,  if  he  has  erred  respecting  the 
nature  or  even  the  extent  of  the  disease,  so  the  directions  which 
are  here  given  will  be  found  inefiicacious  to  the  cure  and  salva- 
tion of  the  soul." 

Though  we  could  have  wished  that  our  author  had  not  used 
the  term  "  disease  of  the  soul,"  because  we  think  it  savors  to6 
much  of  physical  inability,  and  is  calculated  to  excite  in  our 
minds  pity  rather  than  reprehension ;  yet,  with  such  an  exfda- 
nation  of  the  term  as  we  know  he  would  make,  we  are  pleased 
with  the  illustration,  and  are  entirely  of  his  opinion  that  this  is 
the  true  difficulty  with  Mr.  Ware.  We  thought,  as  we  read 
the  observation,  of  the  remark  of  Andrew  Fuller,  thai  aU  errorv 
in  religion  can  be  traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inadequate 
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views  of  the  Divine  Law.  Certainly  the  errors  in  this  treatise 
on  the  formation  of  Christian  Character  are  clearly  traceable  to 
that  source. 

/n  defining  Christian  character,  Mr:  Ware  does  not  pre- 
sefU  clearly  the  true,  Scriptural  standard,  by  which  we  are 
to  judge  of  it. 

Among  the  consequences  arising  from  this  indefinitenese,  is 
to  be  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  confusbn  of  remark,  which 
proceeds  from  the  want  of  a  clear  and  correct  analysis  of  moral 
character,  combined  with  such  contradictory  statements  as  bidog 
forcibly  to  mind  the  observation  quoted  by  Mr.  Adams  from  a 
great  philosopher,  that  error  is  apt  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself. 

Another  effect,  also,  to  which  we  shall  devote  some  attention 
in  this  Review,  is  one  connected  with  another  just  remark  of 
Mr.  A. : — "It  is  interesting  to  see  how  candid  men  will  fre- 
quently admit  the  fact,  while  at  the  same  time  they  oppc^e  the 
doctrine,  of  universal  depravity."  In  other  words,  Professor 
Ware,  whenever  his  theory  is  out  of  view,  and  he  has  made 
practical  remarks  founded  on  his  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
seems  to  have  forgotten,  for  the  time  being,  that  he  was  a  Uni- 
tarian minister,  and  has  surprised  us  by  a  correctnesis  of  obser- 
vation, which,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  Apostle,  "  shows  the  work 
of  the  law  written  in  his  heart,"  his  "  conscience  also  bearing 
witness,"  in  spite  of  all  the  aberrations  produced  by  a  false  sys- 
tem. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  true  and  philosophical  explanation 
of  that  habit  which  Mr.  Adams  has  noticed  in  the  following- 
sentence  of  his  Review  better  than  it  could  be  expressed  by  our- 
selves : — "  The  author  by  interweaving  Orthodox  terms  into 
his  composition,  gives  it  a  savor  of  evangeUcal  piety.  Having 
attended  upon  Unitarian  preaching  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
we  have  several  times  listened  to  sermons,  in  which  terms  and 
phrases  such  as  we  all  knevCr  to  be  peculiar  to  another  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  were  so  frequent,  that  there  was  often  an 
interchange  of  significant  looks  amongst  a  portion  of  the  hear- 
ers during  the  service ;  and  the  inquiry  was  made  more  than 
once,  in  a  very  serious  manner,  whether  the  preacher  was 
changing  his  sentiments." 

The  fact  was,  as  we  believe,  that,  for  the  time  being,  the 
preacher  lost  sight  of  hi§  sentiments.  It  was  "conscience 
bearing  witness."  It  was  Truth,  breaking  loose  from  the 
trammels  of  theory,  and  in  the  fullness  of  a  bursting  heart,  us- 
ing her  own  appropriate  language,  whether  men  would  hear^ 
or  whether  they  would  forbear. 

But,  let  us  not  deal  in  words  without  knowledge.     We  have 
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said  that  in  defining  Christian  Character^  Mr.  Ware  does  not 
present  clearly  the  true,  Scriptural  standard,  by  which  we  are 
to  judge  of  it.  There  are  two  parts  of  his  Treatise  in  which  he 
attemptsto  define  what  it  istobeaChristian.  Inone  heprofesses 
to  be  giving  a  definition, — in  the  other,  he  incidenily  gives  one, 
— in  both,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Adams,  he  "  is  defective?^ 
One  of  these  definitions— -the  incidental  one — is  marked  by  Mr. 
A.  in  his  Review.  It  is  this : — "  There  is  an  animal  life,  and 
there  is  a  spiritual  Ufe.  Man  is  born  into  the  first  at  the  birth 
of  his  body ;  he  is  bom  into  the  second  wlien  he  subjects  him- 
self to  the  power  of  reUgion,  and  prefers  his  rational  and  im- 
mortal to  his  sensual  nature.  During  his  earliest  days,  he  is 
an  animal  only,  pursuing,  like  other  animals,  the  wants  and 
desires  of  his  body,  and  consulting  his  present  gratification  and 
immediate  interest.  But  it  is  not  designed  that  he  shall  contin- 
ue thus.  He  is  made  for  something  better  and  higher.  He 
has  a  nobler  nature  and  nobler  interests.  He  must  learn  to  live 
for  these :  and  this  learning  to  feel  and  value  his  spiritual  na- 
ture, and  to  live  for  eternity  ;  this  change  from  the  animal  and 
earthly  existence  of  infancy,  to  a  rational  moral,  spiritual  exist 
ence,— this  it  is  to  be  born  into  the  spiritual  life." 

Now  we  confidently  ask  here,  in  full  view  of  this  definition, 
— and  we  beg  our  readers  to  reflect  upon  the  question, — is  this 
a  scriptural  account  of  that  change  which  makes  man  a  Chris- 
tian ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Bible  represents  man  previous  to 
his  being,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  W.,  "  born  into  the  spiritual 
life,"  a  sinner,  a  positive  transgressor  of  the  Law  of  God  ? 
Is  not  the  Gospel  plan  of  salvation  built  upon  this  foundation? 
Is  it  not  a  system  to  save  sinners,  transgressors  of  Law  ? — 
Undoubtedly  it  is.  But  is  it  sinful  to  have  "  an  animal  life  ?" 
Are  we, — is  Mr.  W., — is  any  one  sinful  for  "  pursuing,  like 
other  animals,  the  wants  and  desires  of  his  body,  and  consult- 
ing his  present  gratification  and  immediate  interest?" — The 
fact  is,  that  in  this  definition  of  a  Christian,  Professor  Ware  has 
gone  rpuch  farther  back  into  the  dark  ages  than  either  Mr. 
Adams  or  we  are  probably  supposed  to  go,  when  we  are  called 
^  Orthodox !"  This  is  preaching  up  the  physical  depravity 
of  man  with  a  boldness,  to  which  John  Calvin  himself  was  an 
utter  stranger  t  If  Mr.  Ware,  or  any  one  else  should  draw 
.back  here,  and  say  that  such  physical  depravity  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  (aught  by  the  author  of  the  Treatise  on  "  the  For- 
mation of  the  Christian  Character,"  we  answer,  that  such  phys- 
ical depravity  is  taught  by  him,  in  this  definition  of  a  Christian, 
provided  the  Scriptures  are  acknowledged  as  the  standard  by 
which  we  are  to  judge  of  one.     They  cenainly  do  not  place 
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the  ground  of  our  necessity  of  being  <*  born  into  the  spiritaal 
life,"  where  Mr.  Ware  places  it, — in  our  "  animal  life."  On 
the  contrary,  they  represent  the  organs  and  appetites  of  the 
body^  as  they  do  the  faculties  and  afilections  of  the  mind^  as 
good  or  bad,  accordingly  as  they  are  directed  and  governed  by 
the  state  of  the  -heart.  The  sin^  which  renders  it  necessary 
that  our  characters  should  be  thus  changed  consists  as  truly  in 
yielding  too  much  indulgence  to  our  merely  inteJectual  as  it 
does  in  yielding  too  much  to  our  animal  powers.  And  we  ap- 
peal to  the  reader's  common  sense  to  decide,  whether  it  is  not 
the  Professor  of  the  Divinity  School  in  Cambridge,  and  not  we, 
who  runs  far  back,  in  his  definition  of  a  Christian,  to  limes  of 
monkish  austerity,  when  piety  was  made  to  consist  in  mortify- 
ing the  natural  propensities  of  the  human  body. 

If  the  Professor  protests  against  this  legitimate  and  fair  de- 
duction from  his  own  sentiments,  he  is  at  liberty  to  take  the 
other  side  of  the  dilpmma,  and  say,  what  we  have  already  said, 
and  what  we  have,  thus  far,  shown  to  be  true,  that  in  dejinin-g 
Christian  character^  he  does  not  present  clearly  the  trtiCy 
scriptural  standard^  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  it. 

Lest  we  should  appear  to  treat  Mr.  Ware  unjustly,  we  would 
now  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  his  professed  definition  of  Chris- 
tian Character,  expressing,  by  the  way,  the  wish,  that  Mr.  A. 
had  also  done  this  in  his  Review.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
we  take  the  Uberty  to  suppose  that  he  passed  it  over,  not  be- 
cause there  was  any  need  of  avoiding  it,  but  because  it  is  so 
general  in  its  expressions,  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining clearly  what  Mr.  W.  really  means  to  say, — and  so 
comparatively  long,  that  the  incidental  definition,  which  we 
have  considered,  was  far  more  convenient  for  his  purpose  as  a 
Reviewer,  and  equally  as  just  a  specimen  of  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Ware.  We  shall  make  as  brief  an  extract,  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  permit.     Professor  Ware  writes : — 

"  You  desire  to  be  a  Christian.  To  this  are  requisite  Uiree  things  :  belief 
in  the  truths  which  the  Gospel  reveals  ;  possession  of  the  state  of  mind  which 
it  enjoins ;  and  performance  of  the  duties  which  it  requires :  or,  I  may  sav^ 
the  subjection  of  the  mind  by  faith,  the  subjection  of  the  heart  by  love,  tfie 
lubjection  of  the  will  by  obedience.  This  universal  submission  of  yourself 
to  God  is  what  you  are  to  aim  at.    This  is  Religion. 

'*  Observe  how  extensive  a  thing  it  is.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  mind ; 
founded  upon  thought,  reflection,  inquiry,  argument ;  and  leading  to  devo- 
tion and  duty  as  most  reasonable  and  suitable  for  intelligent  beings. 

*'  It  is  a  sentiment  or  affection  of  the  heart ;  not  the  cold  judgement  of  the 
intellect  alone,  in  favor  of  what  is  right ;  but  a  warm,  glowmg  feeling  of 
preference  and  desire ;  a  feeling,  which  attaches  itself  in  love  to  the  FaUier 
of  all  and  to  all  good  beings ;  which  turns  duty  into  inclination,  and  pursues 
virtue  from  impulse ;  which  prefers  and  delights  in  that  which  is  well  pleas* 
ing  to  God,  and  takes  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  things  to  which  the  Sa* 
Ti6ar  devoted  himself. 
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"  It  is  a  rule  of  life ;  it  is  the  law  of  God ;  causing  the  external  con4uct  to 
correspond  to  the  principle  whicl^  is  established,  and  the  sentiment  which 
breathes  within  j  bringing  every  action  into  a  conformity  with  the  divine 
win,  and  making  universal  holiness  the  standard  of  the  character. 

**  It  is  not  the  external  conduct,  not  the  observance  of  the  moral  law  alone, 
which  constitutes  a  religious  man ;  but  the  principles  from  which  he  acts, 
the  motives  by  which  he  is  governed,  the  state  of  his  heart.  A  principle  of 
spiritual  life  pervades  his  intellectual  nature,  gives  a  complexion  to  his  whole 
temper,  and  is  the  spring  of  that  moral  worth,  which  is  in  other  men  the  re- 
sult of  education,  circumstanoes,  or  interest." 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  in  this  description  of  religion  to 
which  all  will  assent, — but  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  much 
that  is  not  here,  which  a  clear  scriptural  representation  of  re- 
ligion would  require.  The  solemn  remark  of  Mr.  Adams  here 
comes  over  our  mind  with  great  force  : — "  The  disease  of  the 
soul  is  overlooked."  We  are  accustomed  to  expect  that  when- 
ever a  minister  of  Christ  shall  begip  to  inform  a  fellow  man 
what  religion  is,  he  will  never  leave  it  to  be  inferred  from  vague 
expressions  that  the  "  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lostJ^  That  "  he  came  not  to  call  the  righteous 
but  sinners  to  repentance."  We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  this  is 
by  no  means  a  clear  inference  from  Mr.  Ware's  definition  of 
Refigion.  He  tells  us  indeed  that  Rehgion  is  "  the  subjection 
of  the  mind  by  faith,  the  subjection  of  the  heart  by  love,  the 
subjection  of  the  will  by  obedience."  But,  we  appeal  to  our 
readers  if  this  is  saying  any  thing  more  than  that  "virtue  is 
virtue.''  It  is  using  nothing  more  than  synonymous  terms  to 
tell  us  what  that  is,  into  the  nature  of  which  we, wish  to  in- 
quire. Why  did  not  Mr.  Ware  tell  the  serious  inquirer  after 
truth  the  nature  of  repentance  and  faith, — the  great  condi- 
tions of  the  Gospel  ?  Why  did  he  not  say  to  him  that  repent- 
ance necessarily  implies  a  law  broken, — and  faith  an  object  in 
which  we  may  repose  our  heartfelt  trust,  as  one  who  has  main- 
tained the  force  of  law,  and  yet  opened  a  way  to  forgiveness  ? 
These  are  what  constitute  true  religion ; — and  when  he  might 
have  explained  the  nature  of  these,  why  did  he  choose  rather  to 
express  himself  in  general  terms  which  are  little  else  than  sy- 
nonymous repetitions  of  the  word  religion  ?  Why  could  he 
not  say  that,  until  a  man  be  "  with"  Christ,  through  repent- 
ance and  faith  in  his  name,  he  "is  against"  Him, — positively 
opposed  to  Him  in  his  understanding,  will,  and  affections  ?  We 
are  the  more  surprized  at  this  want  of  a  clear  exhibition  of  the 
nature  of  religion,  because  Mr.  Ware,  very  evidently,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  quotation  which  we  have  just  made  from  his 
Treatise,  seems  to  have  felt,  to  some  extent,  that  such  a  state- 
ment was  needed,  though  he  hints  at  it  very  obscurely  and 
briefly.  Nevertheless,  when  we  read  it,  we  could  not  but  con- 
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dude  that,  like  the  bUnd  man  partially  restored  to  sight,  be 
"  saw  men,  as  trees,  walking."  He  says,  "  It  is  not  the  exter- 
nal conduct,  not  the  observance  of  the  moral  law  alone  which 
constitutes  a  reUgious  man ;  but  the  principtes  from  which  he 
acts,  the  niotivefl  by  which  he  is  govern^,  the  state  of  his 
heart.  A  principle  of  spiritual  life  pervades  bis  intellectual  na- 
ture, givbs  a  complexion  to  his  whole  temper,  and  is  the  spring 
of  that  moral  worth,  which  is  in  other  men  the  result  of  educa- 
tion, ciicumstances,  or  interest."  That  is,  in  plain  language, 
man  is,  by  nature,  opposed  to  the  holy  character  of  God,  so  that 
unless  he  shall  through  the  exercise  of  repentance  and  faith — 
the  conditions  of  the  Gospel — be  "  in  Christ,  a  new  creature, — 
old  things  having  passed  away,  and  all  things  become  new" — 
he  may  be  strictly  correct  in  external  conduct, — very  refined, 
very  amiable, — one,  on  whom  Jesus,  looking,  would  love,  for 
his  fine  social  and  natural  qualifications ;  and  yet,  after  all,  he 
may  lack  one  thing — the  one  thing  needful — Religion.  lo 
the  words  of  Mr.  Ware,  "  it  is  not  the  external  conduct,  not  the 
observance  of  the  moral  law  alone,  which  constitutes  a  ieligious 
man ;  but  the  principles  from  which  he  acts,  the  motives  by 
which  he  is  governed,  the  state  of  his  heart."  Why  then,  oh  why, 
did  not  Mr.  Ware,  as  a  religious  instructer,  tell  the  inquirer  af- 
ter truth  whdt  are  "  the  principles,"  what  are  "  the  motives," 
in  view  of  which  he  should  act,  and  what  is  the  "  state  of 
heart"  which  he  should  exercise  ?  If  he  had  attempted  to  do 
this  plainly,  the  disease  of  the  soul  would  not  have  beea  over- 
looked. He  would  have  had  to  assure  the  individual  whom  he 
would  faio  guide  into  all  truth,  that  until  he  is  "  born  into  the 
spiritual  life,"  his  motives,  and  principles,  and  consequent  state 
of  heart  are  wrong,  and  not  being  with  Christ,  are  against 
Him. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  Mr.  W.  and  others  may  say  here, 
that  we  must  avoid  technicalities;  and  that  to  talk  openly  of  de- 
pravity, and  repentance,  and  faith,  and  "  a  new  heart,'  would 
be  to  give  to  his  work  an  air  of  moral  mechanism,  common  to 
another  system  of  sterner  features.  But  to  this  we  reply,  that 
Theology,  like  all  other  sciences,  must  have  its  technicalities ; 
and  the  physician  might  as  well  call  th©  yellow  fever  by  a 
lighter  name,  and  apply  to  it  lighter  remedies  than  a  prepara- 
tion of  mercury,  as  the  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  forbear 
to  speak  of  a  positive  opposition  of  heart  to  Christ,  in  every  un- 
renewed man,  and  of  the  consequent  necessity  of  the  new  birth, 
through  the  exercise  of  repentance  and  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

We  do  not  complain  of  Mr.  Ware,  in  the  extract  which  we 
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have  last  made,  for  not  ielling  the  truth,  but  for  not  telling  the 
whole  truth.  -  To  keep  up  the  appropriate  figure  of  Mr.  Adams, 
he  heals  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  God's  people  slightly.  He 
forbears  to  probe  the  wound  of  the  soul  to  the  quick,  that  he 
may  bear  it  wounded  and  bleeding  to  the  balm  which  is  in 
Gilead,  and  the  physician  who  is  there. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  common  fault  of  the. system  which  Mr. 
Ware  espouses,  and  of  the  ministers  of  the  denomination  with 
which  he  ranks.  They  borrow  from  the  Evangelical  System, 
whieh  has  gone  before  them^  high  views  of.  the  moraUty  of  the 
Gospel,  but  they  go  not  to  the  foundation  upon  which  that  mo- 
raUty is  built.  They  overlook  the  disease  of  the  soul.  And 
they  whom  they  oppose,  and  whom  it  is  no  slander  to  say,  they 
often  affect  to  despise,  are  and  should  be  content  to  withstand 
the  imputation  of  roughness  and  of  a  want  of  taste,  as  they  tell 
men  plainly,  that  they  are  positively  opposed  to  Christ  until 
they  are  '^  born  into  the  spiritual  life"  in  the  exercise  of  repent* 
ance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  a  crucified  Redeemer. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  notice  this  last  expression — a  "  cruci- 
fied Redeemer,"  and  then,  if  they  shall  have  the  Treatise  of 
Mr.  Ware  at  band,  to  look  at  it,  and  see  how  seldom,  if  at  all, 
he  speaks  of  the  "  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,"  which  "  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin."  As  a  "  perfect  pattern,"  he  speaks  of  the  Saviour 
very  often,  but  as  "  Christ  crucified,"  as  the  "  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  he  speaks  of  him  very 
seldom,  if  at  all.  In  a  word,  the  Atonement  which  throughout 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  continually  held  forth,  and 
made  the  foundation  of  man's  hope  of  salvation  is,  as  it  struck 
ourselves,  studiously  kept  out  of  view,  through  the  whole  of  this 
Treatise  on  the '"Formation  of  Christian  Character."  The 
reason  is,  that  the  "  disease  of  the  soul  is  overlooked,"  and  the 
need  of  an  Atonement  is  not  felt.  The  law  is  not  preached  in 
its  holy  purity,  and  the  Gospel  which  is  founded  on  it,  is  inade- 
quately exhibited.  Often,  as  we  read  the  Treatise  did  we  in- 
stinctively exclaim  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Adams,  "  We  feel  it  to 
be  tmthout  Christ  T  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  failing 
to  tell  man  pkdoly  that  he  is  lost,  and  failing  to  point  him  clea^ 
ly  to  Him  wlu>  cam*  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost, 
Mr.  Ware,  in  defining  Christian  character,  does  not  present 
clearly  the  true  scriptural  standard, '  by  which  we  are  to 
judge  of  it. 

We  have  8aid>  in  the  commencement  of  this  Review,  that 
one  of  the  most  prominent  ^ects  of  this  loose  definition  is  to  be 
found  in  a  confusion  of  remark,  which  proceeds  from  the  want 
of  a  clear  and  correct  analysis  of  morsl  character ;  combined 
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with  such  contradictory  statement  as  InriDg  forcibly  to  mind 
the  observation,  that  *  error  is  inconsistent  with  itself.'  This  b 
very  manifest  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ware  sometimes  addresses 
his  reader  as  a  Christian,  and  at  others  as  not  a  Christian.  At 
one  time  he  tells  him  who  would  form  a  Christian  character, 
that  man  is  born  with  such  an  inchnation  to  love  God,  that  he 
only  needs  to  be  instructed  faithfully,  and  he  will  as  naturally 
love  Jehovah  as  he  loves  and  obeys  his  parents ;  and  yet,  at  an- 
other time,  the  Professor  addresses  the  inquirer  after  truth,  as  if 
it  were  necessary  for  him  to  experience  an  entire  change  of 
motive,  and  consequently  an  entire  change  in  the  moral  jchar- 
acter  of  his  actions  and  feelings,  before  he  can  be  accepted  as  a 
true  child  of  God.  Mr.  Adams  has  noticed  this  confusion  of  re- 
mark in  some  quotations  which  he  has  made  from  the  Treatise, 
to  which  we  shall  add  but  Uttle. 

Mr.  Ware  says : — "  The  account  which  has  been  given  of 
religion  in  the  preceding  chapter,  shows  it  to  be  consonant  to 
man's  nature." — "  As  soon  as  he  can  love  and  obey  his  parents, 
he  can  love  and  obey  God ;  and  this  is  religion.  The  capacity 
of  doing  the  one  is  the  capacity  of  doing  the  other. 

"  It  is  true,  the  latter  is  not  so  universally  done  as  the  former ; 
but  the  cause  is  not,  that  religion  is  unsuited  to  the  young,  but 
that  their  attention  is  engrossed  by  visiUe  objects  and  present 
pleasures.  Occupied  with  these,  it  requires  effort  and  pains- 
taidng  to  direct  the  mind  to  invisible  things ;  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion from  the  objects  which  press  them  on  every  side,  to  the  ab- 
stract, spiritual  objects  of  faith.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the 
want  of  early  religion  is  owing,  primarily,  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  childhood  is  placed ;  and  next,  to  remissness  in  edu- 
cation. Worldly  things  are  before  the  child's  eye,  and  minis- 
ter to  its  gratification  every  hour  and  every  minute ;  but  reli- 
gious things  are  presented  to  it  in  a  formal  and  dry  way,  once 
a  week.  The  things  of  the  world  are  made  to  constitute  its 
pleasures ;  those  of  religion  are  made  its  tasks,  k  is  made  to 
feel  its  dependence  on  a  parent's  love  every  hour ;  but  i6  seldom 
reminded  of  its  dependence  on  God,  and  then,  perhaps,  only  in 
some  stated  lesson,  which  it  learns  by  compulsion,  and  not  in 
the  midst  of  the  actual  engagements  and  pleasures  of  its  little 
life.  It  partakes  of  the  caresses  of  its  human  parents,  and  can- 
not remember  the  time  when  it  was  not  an  dyject  of  their  ten- 
derness ;  so  that  their  image  is  interwoven  with  its  very  exist- 
ence. But  God  it  has  never  seen,  and  has  seldom  heard  of 
him  ;  his  name  and  presence  are  banished  from  common  con- 
Tersation,  and  inferior  and  visible  agents  receive  the  gratitude 
for  gifts  which  come  from  him.    So  also  the  parent's  authority 
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is  immediate  and  visibly  exercised,  and  obedience  grows  into 
the  rule  and  habit  of  life.  But  the  authority  of  God  is  not  dis- 
played in  any  sensible  act  or  declaration ;  it  is  only  heard  of  at 
set  times  and  in  set  tasks ;  and  thus  it  fails,  of  becoming  min- 
gled with  the  principles  of  conduct,  or  forming  a  rule  an^  habit 
of  subjection. — In  a  word,  let  it  be  considered  how  little  and 
how  infrequently  the  idea  of  God  is  brought  home  to  the  child's 
mind,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  how 
little  is  done  to  make  him  the  object  of  love  and  obedience,  in 
comparison  with  what  is  done  to  unite  its  affections  to  its  pa- 
rents ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  spirituality  and  invisibility 
of  the  Creator  render  it  necessary  that  even  more  should  be 
done ; — and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  want  of  an  early  and  spon- 
taneous growth  of  the  religious  character  is  not  owing  to  the 
want  of  original  capacity  for  religion,  but  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
unpropitious  circumstances  in  which  childhood  is  passed,  and 
the  want  of  uniform,  earnest,  persevering  instruction." 

Now,  although  Professor  Ware  uses  the  terms  "  original  ca- 
pacity for  reUgion,"  in  a  very  loose  sense  in  the  above  extract, 
meaning  alternately  the  natural  faculties  to  love  God,  about 
which  we  do  not  dispute  with  him, — and  at  another,  the  dis- 
position of  love  to  God, — still,  any  one  would  certainly  and 
fairly  conclude  from  this  passage  that  the  inquirer  after  truth 
had  only  to  go  on  cultivating  moral  feelings  which  already 
operate  in  his  soul,  and  all  will  be  well.  The  plain  import  of 
the  representation  is,  that  every  one  possesses  those  moral  feel- 
ings^ which  constitute  a  Christian,  at  birth, — and  all  that  is 
necessary  to  perfect  hie  Christian  character  is,  that  he  be  made 
by  instruction  to  *'  grow  in  grace." 

And  yet.  Professor  Ware,  in  a  passage  which  we  have  alrea- 
dy quoted  in  this  Review,  writes,  while  defining  the  character 
of  a  true  Christian, — "A  principle  of  spiritual  life  pervades  his 
intellectual  nature,  gives  a  complexion  to  his  whole  temper,  and 
is  the  spring  of  that  moral  worth,  which  is  in  other  men  the 
result  of  education^  circtmistancesy  or  interest .'"  While  in 
another  chapter  of  his  work  (Chap.  iii.  page  35,)  he  says,  that 
a  man,  under  ^'  deep  religious  impressions,"  and  possessing  a 
thorough  "  acquaintance  with  himself,"  wUl  see  and  feel,  that 
^^  He  has  offended  against  knowledge,  and  opportunity,  and 
in  spite  of  instruction  and  warning .'" 

Is  not  the  mind,  as  it  contemplates  these  passages,  and  com- 
pares, or  rather  contrasts  them  with  each  other,  inevitably  im- 
pelled to  ask  the  question, — what  does  the  Professor  of  the  Di- 
vinity School  in  Cambridge  mean  to  say  ?  Is  there  not  a  con- 
fusion  of  remark  here,  proceeding  from  the  want  of  a  clear  and 
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correct  analysis  of  moral  character,  accompanied  by  a  contra- 
diction of  statement,  which  brings  forcibly  to  mind  the  observa- 
tion, that  *  error  is  apt  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself  ?' 

In  the  first  of  the  foregoing  extracts,  Professor  Ware  affirms, 
in  substance,  that  all  which  is  necessary  to  make  a  child  a 
Christian  is  "  uniform,  earnest,  persevering  instruction,"  with- 
out any  essential  change  of  motive  as  it  affects  his  words  and 
actions;  and  yet,  in  the  last  two  quotations  from  liis  Treatise, 
he  affirms,  that  when  any  one  becomes  a  Christian,  "  a  princi- 
ple of  spiritual  life  pervades  his  intellectual  nature,  gives  a  com- 
plexion to  his  whole  temper,  and  is  the  spring  of  that  moral 
worth,  which  is  in  other  men  the  result  of  education,  circum- 
stances, or  interest!"  While  every  man,  who  tndy  knows 
himself,  will  see  and  feel  that  "  he  has  offended  against  know- 
ledge and  opportunity,  and  in  spite  of  instruction  and  warn- 
ing." 

The  origin  of  these  confused  and  contradictory  statements  is, 
that  Professor  W.  sets  out  with  an  imperfect  definition  of  Chris- 
tian character ;  and  therefore  he  does  not  make  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  education  which  is  merely  intellectual,  and 
which  a  child  may  be  made  to  love ; — and  the  education  which, 
really  embraces  that  "  principle  of  spiritual  life,"  to  which  the 
heart  of  a  child  is  really  opposed  until  he  repents  and  believes 
the  Gospel.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  Professor  is  confus- 
ed and  contradictory  in  his  statements.  At  one  time,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  represents  man  as  loving  a  religious  education,  if 
it  be  only  given  uniformly,  earnestly,  and  perse veringly ; — at 
another,  he  represents  him  as  being  sinful  "  in  spite"  of  it,  and 
though  he  may  be  taught  by  it  to  possess  "  moral  worth,"  that 
is,  external  correctness  of  conduct ;  still  he  is  selfish  and  sinful 
in  all  of  it  until  he^  becomes  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus. 
He  needs  to  pass  through  another,  than  his  natural  birth,  and 
to  obey  the  instructions  of  another  than  his  natural  parent; — he 
must  be  "  born  of  the  Spirit;" — he  must  be  "  taught  of  God." 

This  looseness  in  his  definition  of  Christian  character  has  led 
Professor  Ware  into  another  mistake,  in  his  above  remarks  on 
the  education  of  a  child.  If  our  readere  will  look  at  the  extract 
we  have  made  from  his  Treatise,  they  will  perceive,  that  the 
Professor  represents  "visible  object.«,"  "the  circumstances  in 
which  childhood  is  placed,"  the  "  immediate  and  visible  au- 
thority of  its  parent"  in  contradistinction  to  the  "authority  of 
Grod  not  displayed  in  any  sensible  act  or  declaration,"  as  some  of 
the  principal  causes  which  hibder  the  child  from  becoming 
truly  pious.  But,  is  this  really  so?  For  ourselves,  although 
we  are  thought  and  declared  by  some  to  be  very  gloomy  in  our 
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ideas  of  religion,  we  have  much  higher  conceptions  of  the  be- 
nevolence and  mercy  of  Grod,  than  to  suppose  that  Jehovah 
has  placed  the  child  in  the  midst  of  ^^  visible  objects,"  and  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  which  are  at  all  calculated  to  keep 
what  Mr.  W.  interestingly  calls  its  "little  life"  from  being 
wholly  devoted  to  himself  No !  IJe,  who  out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  has  perfected  praise,  has,  in  benevolent 
mercy,  so  adapted  the  Religion  of  Christ  to  the  heart,  rather 
than  to  the  understanding  of  a  child, — and  yet  so  adapted  it  to 
control  and  improve  the  understanding,  ever  after  its  ^*  princi- 
ple of  spiritual  life"  is  once  felt  and  exercised  by  the  soul, — that 
at  a  very  early  age — much  earlier,  we  believe,  than  many  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  supposing — the  heart  of  the  child,  by  ex- 
ercising repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  tlie  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  can  find  in  all  "  visible  objects,"  and  "  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances,"— as  well  as  in  the  "  immediate  and  visible  au- 
thority of  its  parents" — helps  to  assist  it  in  its  path  to  Heaven, 
instead  of  shackles  chaining  R  to  earth,  or  clouds  hiding  from 
its  Utde  glance  the  glory  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  The 
difficulty  does  not  lie  where  Mr.  Ware  has  placed  it,  in  visible 
objects  and  surrounding  circumstances,  or  the  immediate  and 
visible  authority  of  the  parent,  but  in  the  state  of  heart  with 
which  these  are  beheld.  To  a  heart  in  a  right  state,  the  in- 
visible tl^ngs  of  God  are  clearly  seen  and  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made; — parental  government  itself  becomes  an 
illustration  of  principles  involved  in  the  moral  government  of 
God; — and  the  obstructions  to  early  piety  adduced  by  Mr.  Ware, 
become  instruments  to  couch  the  eye  of  faith,  that  it  n\ay  pry 
even  with  the  feebleness  of  childhood's  glance  upon  things  eter- 
nal. 

The  Ynistake  of  the  Professor  arises,  we  repeat,  from  his  in- 
adequate definition  of  religion.  He  has  not  distinctly  shown 
that  it  consists  in  a  radical  change  of  heart,  by  penitence  and 
fiiith  in  Christ ;  and  hence,  in  his  remarks  concerning  the  ed- 
ucation of  children,  as  in  those  which  he  has  made,  and  which 
we  have  considered,  relative  to  the  physical  depravity  of  man, 
he  has  gone  far  back  into  the  dark  ages  of  monkish  austerity, 
when  visible  things  and  circumstances  were  considered  as  un- 
friendly to  piety,  and  the  cloister,  and  the  hermitage,  and  the 
nunnery  were  the  resort  of  those  who  would  grow  in  that  grace, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  which  is,  to  come 
out  into  active  Ufe,  and  do  good  unto  all  men  as  it  has  opportu- 
nity. 

An  additional  source  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  Professor'* 
conceptions  of  God,  as  an  abstraction,  or  spiritual  existence. 
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Were  it  not  that  Mr.  Adaind  has  so  ably  and  interestingiy  pre- 
sented the  subject  in  his  review,  we  should  here  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  adaptation  of  Christ  to  the  human  mind,  as 
presenting  a  sensible  object  to  the  conceptions  of  the  soul,  in 
which  all  the  glories  of  God.  do  center, — for  "iie  is  the  bright- 
neris  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  bis  per- 
son." As  it  is,  we  would  barely  refer  our  readers  to  this  paxt 
of  the  "  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  belief,"  and  then  present 
them  with  the  following  quotation  from  it,  as  a  motive  to  coo- 
sult  the  paragraphs  with  which  it  is  connected. 

"  Is  it  still  said  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  Most  High  en- 
tirely to  dispense,  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  with  all  appeab 
to  the  senses '/  We  do  not  believe  it.  The  Apostle  says  that 
these  things  (the  types  of  the  Jewish  worship)  were  only  "a 
shadow"  of  the  coming  dispensation.  Of  course,  there  must  be 
as  much  substance  in  the  antitype,  as  in  the  shadow." — "  Bat 
where  is  that  principle  of  human  nature,  which  craves  impres- 
sioiis  from  sensible  objects?  Tliis  religion  overlooks  it,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  a  religion  suited  to  human  nature.  It  is  ask- 
ed, what  have  you  in  your  system  which  marks  it  as  superior 
in  this  respect  to  ours  ?  We  reply,  "  The  Word  became  fl^h." 
This  is  the  grand  central  truth  of  our  religion :  God  in  Christ. 
It  is  tiot  God,  the  Infinite  Spirit  merely,  pervading  heaven  and 
earth,  whom  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time :  it  is  God  in 
Christ,  wearing  human  nature  like  a  soft  cloud  on  the  bright- 
ness of  his  Godhead,  and  putting  forth  before  his  SLwiul  majesty 
the  sympathies  and  feelings  of  a  man  to  attract  our  feeble  and 
sinful  spirits.  An  unbeliever  must  certainly  acknowledge  this 
to  be  a  wonderful  provision  of  Jehovah  for  our  benefit,  if  it  were 
only  true,  and  to  us  it  is  all  true,  Christ  comes  to  us  as  a 
friend  and  brother,  of  whom  we  are  not  afraid ;  and  still,  when 
we  commit  the  keeping  of  our  souls  to  him,  we  feel  that  the 
fullness  of  the  Godhead  is  in  him  ;  so  that  God  comes  to  us, 
not  as  a  "  Divine  Idea,^^  or  a  Great  Spirit,  but  as  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus." 

There  is  such  a  striking  illustration  of  the  above  sentiments 
exhibited  in  a  fact  lately  recorded  in  a  letter  from  one  of  our 
Missionaries  among  the  Indians, — and  to  be  found  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Missionary  Herald,  for  the  present  year,  (hat  we 
cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  here  giving  it  to  our  readeii^ 
The  subject  of  it  was  a  chief  among  the  Osages : — 

f'  Wau-soh-shy,  the  principle  chief  of  one  of  the  villages,  is 
an  instance.  He  was  absent  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  at  his 
village,  but  we  put  up  at  his  lodge.  About  an^  hour  after  our 
arrival,  he  came  home.     As  soon  as  he  got  his  supper,  he  told 
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us  that  he  was  very  glad  to  see  iis,  and  that  he  wished  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  talk  with  us  ahout  our  religion.  He  immediatelv 
b^n,  and  in  a  most  interesting  manner.  He  held  up  six  quills 
in  his  hands.  One  of  ihesef  he  placed  alone.  The  other  five 
he  held  up  together.  "  These  five,"  said  he,  "  are  the  Osage 
Gods,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  thunder  or  the  air,  and  the 
iHrd.  Now  you  sayt  hese  are  no  Gods,,  but  all  of  them  the 
creatures  of  your  God.  I  believe  it.  The  Osages  have  wor- 
shipped these  Gods  a  long  time,  and  they  have  never  made  us 
happy,  they  have  never  done  us  good.  We  have  always  been 
poor  and  miserable.  I  beUeve  it  is  foolish  and  wicked  to  wor- 
ship these  things.  I  now  cast  away  these  Gods."  And  he 
flung  away  his  five  quills.  He  then  held  up  the  one  quili,  and 
said,  "  This  is  one  God.  This  is  your  God.  Now  tell  me 
n>ho  he  is.^  The  perfections  of  God,  as  manifested  in  creation 
and  providence,  and  as  revealed  in  bis  word,  were  stated  with 
particular  minuteness,  especially  those  attributes  developed  in 
the  redemption  of  sinners  by  Jesus  Christ.  "  All  this,"  said  he, 
"  I  understand,  and  it  is  all  interesting.  I  believe  it,  but  who 
is  your  God  P  Another  brother  went  over  the  same  ground  in 
another  view,  if  possible,  to  make  it  more  plain  and  more  inter- 
esting. He  also  dwelt  fully  on  the  unity  of  God  and  the  great 
sin  of  idolatry.  He  explained  the  meaning  of  the  various 
names  of  God.  When  he  closed,  the  same  question,  with 
greater  earnestness  was  all  the  reply  of  the  chief,  "  Who  is  /i€?" 
"  Has  any  one  seen  him  ?"  He  was  answered,  "  No  man  hath 
seen  God.  He  is  a  Spirit,  invisible  to  mortal  eyes.  His  exitst- 
ence  and  his  perfections  are  manifested  by  their  effects,  and 
more  clearly  revealed  in  his  word.  That  it  was  unreasonaHc 
to  require  a  sight  of  him  before  we  could  believe.  That  we  all 
beUeved  many  things  that  were  not  obvious  to  our  senses,  that 
their  effects  fully  satisfied  us  of  their  existence,  and  that  they 
possessed  the  qualities  indicated  by  the  effects  which  we  beheld." 
To  all  this,  his  answer  was  as  before,  "  Who  is  he  ?  Has  any 
one  seen  him  ?" '  To  this  it  was  answered,  "  Yes.  He  became 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us."  A  history  was  then  given  of  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  am  satisfied.  God 
has  been  seen.  When  any  one  asks  me  if  the  true  God  has 
ever  been  seen,  I  will  tell  him,  yes  :  He  lived  in  (he  world,  in 
the  foim  of  a  man,  more  than  thirty  years."  His  mind  was 
now  satisfied  on  the  subject  which  had  given  him  the  greatest 
perplexity.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  preaching,  and  we 
felt  some  hope  that  he  was  beginning  to  experience  the  teach- 
ings of  that  S{)irit  of  truth  wlio  is  sent  to  guide  into  all  truth." 
As  we  read  this,  we  thought  of  the  following  words : — 
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<<  Philip  sailh  uoto  him,  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  stiffi- 
ceth  us.  Jesus  saith  uato  him,  Have  I  been  so  long  ume  with, 
you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  ?  He  that  haih 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father ;  and  how  sayest  thou  then. 
Show  us  the  Father?" 

In  connexion  with  the  abov«  extract,  showing  the  need 
which  was  felt  by  the  Indian  Chief  of  the  doctrine  of  ^'  God  in 
Christ,"  it  is  interesting  to  look  at  the  fUlowing  sentiments  coa- 
tained  in  an  article  o{  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  August,  1825, 
on  the  writings  of  Milton.  It  shows  that  the  '^  ingenium  perfer- 
vidum  Scotorum"  deems  the  same  presentation  of  the  Goepd 
to  be  necessary,  which  satisfied  the  native  of  our  western  wilds. 
And  it  is  the  more  satis&ctory  to  us,  because,  judging  from  the 
tenor  of  the  remarks  with  which  it  is  immediately  connected, 
we  are  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  writer  of  the  article  may 
not  himself  have  been  a  full  believer  in  the  religion  of  Christ, 
but  was  merely  reasoning,  as  a  philosopher,  on  the  adaptation 
of  its  principles  to  human  nature.     He  writes  : — 

^'  Logicians  may  reason  about  abstractions,  but  the  *great 
mass  of  mankind  can  never  feel  an  interest  in  them.  They 
must  have  images.  The  strong  tendency  of  the  multitude  in 
all  ages  and  nations  to  idolatry  can  be  explained  on  no  other 
principle.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  worshipped  an  invisible  deity.  But  the  necessi- 
ty of  having  something  more  definite  to  adore,  produced,  in  a 
few  centuries,  the  innumerable  crowd  of  gods  and  godd^ses. 
In  like  manner  the  ancient  Persians  thought  it  impious  to  ex- 
hibit the  Creator  under  a  human  form.  Yet  these  transferred 
to  the  Sun  the  worship,  which,  speculatively,  they  considered 
due  only  to  the  Supreme  Mind.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Perhaps  none  of  the 
secondary  causes  which  Gibbon  has  assigned  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  Christianity  spread  over  the  world,  while  Judaism 
scarcely  ever  acquired  a  proselyte,  operated  more  powerfully 
than  this  feeUng.  God,  the  uncreated,  the  incomprehensible, 
the  invisible,  attracted  few  worshippers.  A  philosopher  might 
admire  so  noble  a  conception :  but  the  crowd  turned  away  in 
disgust  from  words  which  presented  no  image  to  their  minds. 
It  was  before  Deity,  embodied  in  a  human  fonn,  walking  among 
men,  partaking  of  their  infirmities,  leaning  on  their  bosoms, 
weeping  over  their  graves,  slumbering  in  the  manger,  bleeding 
on  the  cross,  that  the  prejudices  of  the  Synagogue,  and  the 
doubts  of  the  Academy,  and  the  pride  of  the  Portico,  and  the 
fasces  of  the  Lictor,  and  the  swords  of  thirty  Legions  were 
humbled  in  the  dust !" 

After  these  quotations  illustrative  of  this  interesting  and  im- 
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portant  principle,  we  barely  remark,  that'  the  representatioas 
given  in  the  Bible  of  Heaven  itself,  appear  to  be  adapted  to  it : 
The  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  are  the  light  thereof.  Christ  is 
still  presented  as  the  object  in  whom  all  the  glories  of  the  Giod- 
head  centre.  The  pure  river  of  water  of  Ufe,  clear  as  chrystal, 
proceeds  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  And  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousimds  say, 
"  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever  !" 

The  last  point  upon  which  we  have  to  express  our  sentiments 
in  this  review,  is  the  frequency  with  which  the  author  of  the 
Treatise  on  the  formation  of  the  Christian  character,  admits  the 
fact,  while  he  denies  the  doctrine^  of  universal  depravity. 

By  depravity,  we  do  not  mean,  what  many  seem  to  suppose, 
a  destitution  of  natural  capacities  to  obey  God.  We  mean,  that 
every  one,  until,  by  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  he 
exercises  that  "  principle  of  spiritual  life"  of  which  Professor 
Ware  speaks,  does  not  like  to  retain  the  true  God  in  his  know- 
ledge, but  is  positively  opposed  to  the  benevolent  and  merciful 
requisitions  of  Jehovah,  in  his  understanding,  will,  and  affec- 
tions. And  though  this  opposition  may  not  be  manifested  in 
any  positive  external  act,  yet  it  still  is  manifested  indirectly  in 
the  direction  which  is  given  to  the  faculties  and  emotipns  of  the 
mind  with  reference  to  the  objects  to  which  they  are  supremely 
devoted ;  evincing  that,  untU  he  becomes  a  new  creature  in 
Christ,  man  loves  earth  more  than  heaven,  and  seeks  things 
temporal  more  than  things  spiritual,  instead  of  making  the 
former  subservient  to  the  latter,  as  he  should  do.  So  that  in 
the  hopes,  and  the  fears,  the  joys,  and  the  sorrows  which  he 
indulges,  as  well  as  in  the  objects  about  which  he  exerts  the 
powers  of  his  understanding,  and  the  energy  of  his^U,  he 
manifests,  that  not  being  with  Christ,  he  is  against  him,  and 
will  not  come  unto  him  that  he  may  have  Ufe. 

Now  we  say,  that  Professor  Ware  frequently  admits  ihk  fact 
of  depravity,  in  his  Treatise,  while  we  understand  him,  as  a 
Theologian,  to  deny  the  theory.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  this 
tacit  admission  of  the  fact,  which  affords  to  his  work  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  all  its  power.  And,  while  we  aie  very  glad  to  find  " 
Mr.  Ware  constrained  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  and 
common  sense,  to  proceed  upon  the  principles  of  truth ;  yet  we 
wish  it  to  be  known,  that  the  truth  to  which  he  is  indebted,  is 
truth  which,  in  theory,  he  denies.  It  is  no  rash  assertion,  for 
it  can  be  proved,  that  the  most  just  directions  of  his  Treatise 
are  those  which,  when  analyzed,  admit  the  truth  of  that  oppo- 
sition of  the  heart  of  man  to  the  requirements  of  God,  which 
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we  mean  by  depravity ;  and  t>f  that  radical  change  of  motive 
and  moral  character,  which  we  tnean  by  regeneration. 

To  one  of  the  passages  which  involve  these  doctrines  we 
have  already  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  found 
in  that  part  of  the  definition  of  Christian  character,  in  which  it 
is  stated,  that  "  it  is  not  the  external  conduct,  not  the  observ- 
ance of  the  moral  law  alone  which  constitutes  a  religious  man ; 
but  the  principles  from  which  he  acts,  the  motives  by  which  he 
is  governed,  the  state  of  his  heart.  A  principle  of  spiritual  life 
pervades  his  intellectual  nature,  gives  a  complexion  to  his  wfade 
temper,  and  is  the  spring  of  that  moral  worth,  which  is  in  other 
men  the  result  of  education,  circumstances,  or  interest"  In 
these  remarks,  the  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  fommtion  of 
Christian  character  certainly  takes  it  for  granted,  as  a  funda- 
mental truth,  that  until  man  is  '^  born  into  the  spiritual  life,^  he 
is  positively  opposed  to  Christ, — so  that  his  "  external  conduct, 
and  observance  of  the  moral  law"  is  not  religion,  and  will  not 
be,  until  he  yields  his  heart  to  the  influence  of  spiritual  motives, 
to  which  he  is  now  an^  utter  stranger. 

Mr.  Adams  notices  a  similar  instance  to  that  which  we  have 
thus  cited,  in  connexion  with  the  fdlowing  passage  from  his 
Review : — "  It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  every  one,  who  can 
possibly  come  to  this  book  as  an  inquirer,  has  ^'  a  sense  of  sin, 
and  the  feeling  that  his  heart  is  not  pure,  that  his  thoughts,  dis- 
positions, appetites,  pasdions,  have  not  been  duly  regulated,  that 
he  has  lived  according  to  his  own  will,  and  not  that  of  God.'' 

These  are  by  no  means  the  only  passages  which  might  be 
quoted  from  the  Treatise  of  Mr.  Ware,  illustrating  the  same 
sentiment.  He  takes  this  doctrine  of  depravity  as  the  founda- 
tion of  nearly  all  those  remarks  concerning  practical  duties, 
which  he  makes  to  professed  Christians, — ^remarks  which  Mr. 
Adams  justly  calls  '^  precepts  of  wisdom,  which  we  could  wish 
were  in  the  heart  of  every  Christian."  If  any  candid  mind  will 
but  read  these  precepts,-— :we  allude  particularly  to  those  which 
are  given  concerning  reading,  meditation^  prayer,  preaching, 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  discipline  of  life, — we  beUeve  that  it 
vnll  be  most  strikingly  evident,  that  the  tenor  of  all  of  them  is 
founded  upon  the  fact  of  human  depravity.  '  They  all  of  them 
imply  that  there  is  need  of  constant  watchfulness,  and  strivings 
of  spirit,  on  the  part  of  every  Christian,  lest  evil  be  present  with 
him,  when  he  would  do  good.  And  this  certainly  involves  the 
truth  that  '^  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  despe- 
fately  wicked ;"  and  that  the  Christian  life  is  consequently  a 
warfare  against  the  frequent  tendencies  of  a  will  only  partiaDy 
submissive,  and  affections  <mly  partially  purified; 
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We  might  adduce  many  quotations  from  these  precepts,  cor- 
roborating  what  we  have  here  said,  but  the  space  cdlotted  to 
our  review  will  not  allow  of  them,  nor  are  they  necessary.  Mr. 
Adams  has  fully  noticed  one  of  them,  in  the  directions  given 
by  Mr.  Ware  to  a  communicant  at  the  Lord's  table.  And, 
though  appHed  Iqr  Mr.  A.  as  illustrative  of  another  point, — the 
inadequacy  of  Unitarian  views  of  Christ  to  render  the  Lord's 
Supper  an  interesting  or  a  consistent  ordinance, — yet  are  they 
equally  appropriate  as  an  instance  of  the  tacit  admission  of  the 
doctrine  of  human  depravity.  Surely,  when  we  need  to  make 
such  struggles  to  keep  our  hearts,  when  surrounding  the  table 
of  our  Lord,  there  must  be  in  us  by  nature  a  positive  opposition 
to  things  spiritual. 

In  conclusion^  we  cannot  but  express  our  wonder,  that  a  mind 
like  Mr*  Ware's  should  hq,ve  gone  through  the  trains  of  thought 
presented  on  the  pages  of  his  Treatise,  without  becoming  con- 
victed of  the  truth  of  doctrines  embraced  and  vindicated  by 
those  who  are  termed  "  Orthodox."     It  is  almost  impossible  fot 
us  to  believe  that  he  can  calmly  consider  the  whole  of  his  defi- 
nition of  Christian  character,  and  not  be  sensible  that  in  order 
to  any  thing  like  a  clear  analysis  of  that  character,  he  must 
take  for  granted  the  doctrines  of  Depravity  and  Regeneration, 
as  understood  and  vindicated  by  ourselves.  Nor  can  we  readily 
comprehend  how  he  could  have  written  what  he  has,  on  the 
practical  duties  of  Christian  life,  without  becoming  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  same  principles.     We  do  not  believe  that,  like 
the  victim  of  self-esteem  alluded  to  in  the  speech  of  a  celebrated 
orator  of  the  British  Parliament,  we  are  so  anxious  to  attribute 
all  that  is  excellent  to  ourselves,  that  even  if  thunder  be  well 
imitated,  we  shall  declare  it  to  be  "  our  thunder."    We  do  not 
beUeve  that,  as  orthodox  menf,  we  see  every  thing  through  such 
a  perverted  medium,  that  unless  it  bear  our  own  image  and 
superscription,  we  cannot  appreciate  its  excellence.     On  the 
contrary,   concerning  this   Treatise  of  Mr.   Ware,   we  have 
been  led  to  notice  his  dependence  upon  our  own  theory  for  all 
that  is  excellent  in  many  of  his  remarks,  because  he  has  him- 
self led  us,  obscurely  indeed,  but  still  truly,  to  see  and  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  theory,  by  his  evident  wtint  of  it  to  guide  him  con- 
sistently through  his  own  observations.     At  inteiTals,  he  so  ex- 
presses himself  as  to  imply  its  truth, — and  this  sheds  for  a  ^moment 
a  light  upon  his  path — which  penetrates  the  chambers  of  the  ^ 
soul,  and  enlightens  conscience.     Then  it  is,  that,  in  language 
already  cited,  he  records  "  precepts  of  wisdom  which  we  coidd 
wish  were  in  the  heart  of  every  Christian."    Again,  he  falls 
into  that  looseness  of  observation  which  is  the  inevitaUe  result 
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of  obscure  premises,  and  we  are  led  to  wonder  how  such  a  miad 
can  fail,  for  one  moment,  to  see  tlie  need  of  those  first  princi- 
ples of  truth,  from  which  it  has  wandered,  and  for  the  want  of 
which,  it  is  most  evidently  inconsistent  with  itself.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  Treatise  on  the  formation  of  Christian  character  has 
been  made,  by  its  author,  as  Daedalus  is  aaid  to  have  made  the 
kbyrmth  in  ancient  Crete  : — 

"turbatqne  ilotas,  ei  lumina  flexum 
Ducit  in  errorem  variarom  ambage  viarum. 
Non  eecoB  ac  liquidus  Phrrffiis  McBandros  in  aryls 
Ludit,  et  ambiguo  lapsu  renoitque  fluitque.*'  * 

To  continue  the  allusion^^there  is  but  one  thread  that  can 
lead  a  mind  like  Mr.  W.'s  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which  he  is 
involved.  Mr.  Adams  heis  shown  this  to  be  the  system  of 
Evangelical  Truth,  and  we  doubt  not  he  will  accord  vdih  us 
in  saying  in  the  closing  and  eloquent  sentence  of  his  Review, 
that  if  Mr.  Ware,  "  with  the  good  taste  and  talent  of  this  book 
should  combine  the  more  interesting  and  thrilling  views  of  Evan- 
gelical Religion,  for  the  inquirers  of  this  age,  he  would  from 
heaven  read  his  name  with  that  of  Bunyan,  and  Baxter,  and 
Doddridge,  anJ  be  surrounded  there  with  multitudes  who  will 
call  him  blessed." 

We  commend  the  "  Remarks  on  Unitarian  Belief  to  the 
immediate  attention  of  our  readers. 
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1.  An  American  Biographical  and  Historical  Dictionary^ 
containing  4in  account  of  the  Lives,  Characters^  and  Writings  of 
the  most  eminent  Persons  in  North  America  from  its  first  Settle^' 
ment,  and  a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Several  Colonies,  and 
^  the  United  States,  By  William  Allen,  D.  D.,  President 
if  Bowdoin  College,  Second  Edition.  Boston :  William  Hyde 
&>  Co.     1832.    pp.  800.  • 

The  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary^  coRtainin^  about  700  separate  biograph- 
ical notices,  wna  published  in  1809.  It  '^  was  the  first  gene^  collection  of 
American  Biography  ever  published,  and  is  still  the  largest  work  of  the  kind 
which  has  appeared.'^  In  the  present  edition,  "  the  biographical  articles  ex- 
ceed 1800,  presenting  an  accotmt  of  more  than  1000  indrviduals  not  mention- 
ed in  Lord's  edition  of  Lempriere,  and  of  about  1600  not  found  in  the  first  ten 
▼olnmei  of  the  EncydopedUt  Americana."    So  much  for  the  fullness  and  ez- 
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tent  of  a  work,  which  erery  where  bears  teatimony  to  the  care  and  fidelity, 
the  leamingr  and  diligent  research  of  its  author. 

This  work  should  be  in  the  hands,  or  at  least  within  reach,  of  every  litera^ 
ry^and  professional  man  throughout  the  country.  It  is  one  of  that  class  of 
books  which  may  be  reckoned  among  the  necessaries  of  literary  life — ^the  tm- 
plements  of  study — and  which  are  as  indispensable  to  the  scholar,  as  tools  are 
to  the  mechanic. — Entire  fteedom  from  inaccuracies  in  a  work  of  this  nature 
is  out  of  the  question.  An  approximation  to  it  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be 
expected.  Were  we  to  object  to  any  part  of  it,  it  would  be  that  opportunity 
should  be  taken,  in  writing  biographical  notices  of  such  men  as  President  Ed- 
wards, and  Dr.  Stephen  West,  to  attack  their  principles,  and  represent  them 
(more  especially  the  latter)  as  holding  doctrines  **  well  calculated  to  destroy 
the  s^nse  of  accountableness,  and  to  promote  the  opinions  of  the  Universal- 
ists." 

2,  Thoughts  in  Affliction^  hy  Rev,  A.  S.  Thelwall,  of  Trin^ 
ity  College,  Cambridge,  To  which  is  added  Btreaveid  Parents 
Consoled,  by  John  Thornton.  Also,  Sacred  Poetry,  carefully 
selected,  by  a  Clergyman.  New  York :  Daniel  Appleton.  1832. 
pp.  320. 

Such  is  the  unity  of  subject  and  design  in  this  Uttle  volume,  that  though  it 
contains  three  distinct  works  of  as  many  different  authors^  they  are  properly 
enough  bound  together.  And  thus  presented,  they  constitute  a  very  suitable 
and  edilyioif  pocket  companion  for  tke  bereaved  and  afflicted.— We  were  par- 
ticularly struck  with  two  original  pieces  of  poetry,  from  the  same  hand-^ 
both  written  in  seasons  of  great  darkness  and  trouble — the  first  while  the  au- 
thor was  an  lafidel,  and  the  second  after  he  became  a  Christivi.  We  have 
often  thought,  that  if  there  is  an  object  of  pity  upon  earth,  it  must  be  the  In- 
fidel under  crushing  afflictions ;  and  this  impression  has  been  coi^firmed  by 
reading  the  following  lines,  with  repeating  which,  we  are  told,  *<  the  wretch- 
ed author  used  to  howl  himself  to  sleep,  night  after  night,  sometimes  for 
weeks  together." 

<*  Oh !  miserable  wretch !  upon  whose  head 
Heaven  hath  so  emptied  all  its  stores  of  woes. 
That  hope  and  fear  alike  have  pass'd  away 
From  my  cold  bosom !     Wretched  have  I  been. 
Beyond  all  mortal  wretchedness,  for  years." 
**  The  rock  that  stood  between  me  and  despair 
Is  overthrown,  and  lo !  the  dark  wild  waves 
Come  rushing  on  my  soul !    O  marble  heart ! 
And  wilt  thou  never  break  ?    O  irod  !    O  Grod  ! 
It  seems  as  I  were  doom'd  to  live  forever  ! 
For,  spite  of  all  the  anguish  heap'd  upon  me, 
I  stUl  survive,  and  stillthe  vital  spring 
Flows  fresh  as  ever  through  my  veins !     I  call 
On  silent  Death  to  give  me  rest ; — I  call 
On  Madness  to  relieve  m^  throbbing  brain 
From  this  unutterable  weight  of  woes, 
And  with  some  sweet  illusion  mock  my  soul ;— > 
I  call  on  Heaven  for  pity  and  support ; 
On  the  wild  winds  and  waters  to  assuage 
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The  fever  of  my  hemrt,- — the  womb  of  Night 
To  shut  this  loftth'd  this  irritating  world 
Forever  from  my  harass'd  sight ;  <m  Eartji 
To  gape  and  wh^lm  me  in  the  unknown  abyss ; 
On  all  inunortal, — all  inanimate  thin^, 
■   To  point  some  blissful  shore  of  promised  reft ; 
Some  headland  far  of  dim^iscover'd  hope, 
To  a  lone  Wanderer  on  the  waves  of  wo  :-»— 
And  nothing  answers  my  complaini#g  prayer !" 

Afielr  a  tUne^  this  miserable  man  is  converted ;  and  now,  thon^  Btill  in 
deep  affliction,  his  harp  pours  forth  very  different  strains.  He  has  meat  to 
aat  noyr  which  the  world  knows  not  of,  and  consolations  to  which  he  was 
onoe  a  stranger. 

"  Alone — alone-^one  upon  the  earth, 

An  outcast  and  an  exile,  full  of  fears, — 

A  feeble,  sickly,  melancholy  man, — 

Poor  and  dtspised  and  friendless,-r^  the  midst 

Of  ail  this  emptiness  and  vanity— 

This  weary  and  unprofitable  world — 

Whexe  should  I  look,  O  Saviour !  but  to  Thee  ? 

Who  art  arisen,  with  healing  in  Thy  wings. 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness,  to  scatter  light 

And  gladness  o  er  this  wilderness, — to  touch, 

"With  red  and  golden  rays,  the  evening  clouds 

Of  anguish,  fear,  distress,  that  gather  round  me, 

Till  they  reflect  Thy  beauty ^-smile  with  peace, 

And  glow  with  glory  like  the  realms  of  heaven ! 

To  Thee  1  look — to  Thee  direct  my  prayer — 

For  Thee  I  wait, — a^  on  his  lonely  tower 

The  watchman,  through  the  cold  and  dangeroas  night, 

Turns  to  the  £a0t,  and  looks,  -and  longs  to  see 

Some  gleam  of  morning  struggling  tkro^rh  the  storm. 

Bow  down  Thine  ew  and  hear  me  !  for  Thou  knowest 

That  I  an!  poor  and  needy !  and  though  these  prayers 

Are  all  unworthy  to  be  heard  by  Thee, 

Amid  the  empyreal  regions,  where  enthron'd 

Thou  dweirst,  in  brightness  unapproachable, 

Yet  for  Thy  mercies,  hear  me  !  let  the  cry 

Of  want,  disease,  and  helpless  wretchedness 

Plead  in  the  ears  of  that  compassionate  love. 

Which  freely  flows,  unlook'd  for,  unimplor'd,  -. 

Of  its  own  fullness,  upon  all  who  need. 

Out  of  the  depths  I  call.    If  Thou  should'st  be 

Extreme  to  mark  transgression,  whp  shall  stand .' 

But  there  is  mercy  anaforgiveness  found 

With  Thee,  that  men  may  fear  Thee.    Let  the  light 

Of  thy  serene  and  blessea  countenance  shine 

Into  the  darkness  of  my  soul !  vouchsafe 

Some  glimpses  of  Thy  glory  and  Thy  grace. 

Thy  goodness  and  Thy  beauty — that  my  soul. 

Even  here  below,  amid  this  vale  of  tears. 

May  praise  Thee !  and  be  strengthen'd  and  refresh'd 

With  foretastes  of  the  glory,  joy,  and  peace. 

Which  are  at  Thy  right  hand  for  evermore. 

Should  the  eye  of  the  unbeliever  accidentally  fall  on  this  page,  we  beg  of 

'  him  to  pause  and'consider  what  prepcuration  Ae  is  making  for  those  coming 

days  of  darkness  which  will  be  many. 
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